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PREFACE 


Thirty two years have elapsed since the Travancore 
Government published a State Manual. The late Dewan 
Bahadur V. N again Aiya, the author of the book, was 
then the senior-most officer in the service, one whose 
deep knowledge and long experience of the country had 
often been requisitioned in the preparation of minutes 
and reports among which may lie mentioned the Census 
Reports of 1881 and 1891. He had acted as Dewan several 
times. It took Nagam Aiya many years to collect the 
materials for the Manual. For the major portion of that 
period he was doing the work along with his official duties as 
Dewan Peishkar. Towards the close he was placed on special 
duty as full time State Manual Officer, The learned author 
spoke of the work as being ‘of an encyclopaedic nature 
spread over a space of more than 1820 pages of letter-press — 
to say nothing of the continued strain, the anxious and un- 
remitting attention or the huge preliminary studies it cost’. 
The' present hook covers more than 4,000 pages in four 
volumes. 

When 1 was appointed Special Officer the idea of 
Government was merely to have the Manual “revised”. 
But a more ambitious plan was soon adopted. The litera- 
ture on the various subjects is now much more extensive 
than it was in 1906. Points of view have greatly changed. 
Several epochs in the history of South India in general, and 
that of Travancore and Malabar in particular, have been 
brought within the sphere of profitable research. New facts 
which establish the greatness of Travancore in the distant 
past and the continuity of its political development in 
thorough independence have been revealed. Theories which 
commanded approval have been discredited. In the course 
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of my preliminary studies J found that a mere revision 
would not meet present-day requirements. In addressing the 
Government on the subject I pointed out : — “In view of the 
fact that more than thirty years have elapsed after *the 
compilation of the State Manual the very framework requires 
change. The large number of new laws passed and new 
institutions brought into working order, the radical changes 
in the administrative system effected during the last thirty 
years, the growth of social and other organisations, and the 
change in the points of view which have resulted from 
contemporary appreciation of new values, all these demand 
an adequate treatment”. The real facts of the history 
of Travancore and the unique position of the State had 
also to be carefully ascertained and narrated in sufficient 
detail. The bulk of the book, I said, would therefore have 
to be re-written. 

Seeing that a careful study of the old records in 
the archives of government would throw light on some of 
the unexplored regions of the History of Travancore, I 
requested permission to use the old documents in H. H. 
the Maharaja’s Palace, the Huzur Central Vernacillar 
Records, the Sri Padmanabhaswamy temple and other 
repositories of old cadjans and papers. On inspection of 
the record rooms it appeared to me that a methodical 
search would disclose a large volume of relevant materials 
which have long remained unused. In my letter dated 
29th January 1937, addressed to the Government, I sug- 
gested the desirability of appointing a staff to classify 
the records, prepare an index, and make out copies of 
such of the documents as I might use with advantage. 
The Dewan, Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, 
paid a visit to the Huzur Central Vernacular Records 
Office and the Sri Padmanabhaswamy temple to make a per- 
sonal inspection. My proposal was sanctioned. In the Chief 
Secretary’s letter on the subject addressed to the Financial 
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Secretary, copy of which was forwarded to me, he said 
that ‘the Special Officer for the revision of the State 
Manual has brought to the notice of Government that if 
the .large collections of valuable records preserved in the 
Mathilakam, the Palace, and the Central Vernacular Re- 
cords are carefully sorted, listed, and indexed it would 
facilitate a comparative study of those records which would 
be of immense advantage in the revision of the State 
Manual besides being of permanent benefit to the State in 
many other ways’. A staff of clerks and scribes, thirty-five 
in all, was appointed to do the work under the direction 
of Mr. P. N. Kunjan Pillai, a young officer of high acade- 
mic distinction and recognised proficiency in Malaya lam, 
Sanskrit and Tamil in addition to English. He was, at 
the time of his appointment, working under me as a full- 
time Assistant. I paid frequent visits to the Mathilakam 
and the Central Vernacular Records Office to keep myself 
in touch with what was being done. Though the main 
work of the staff was in matters other than the collection 
of materials for the State Manual they were able to discover 
numerous ancient documents of great historical value. 

Some of the records, it may be observed, had been 
used by Dewan T. Madava Row, Shungoonny Menon and 
Nagam Aiya in the preparation of their accounts of the 
history of Travancore. Many were published by R. Maha- 
deva Aiyar, the compiler of the Travancore Land Revenue 
Manual. But a large number of documents still remained 
to be unearthed. Their discovery opened new vistas. It 
became imperative that I should re-examine many of 
the conclusions arrived at by the older writers. The 
examination disolosed that the warp and woof of the fabric 
had to be changed. Fairness required that I should rest 
thp new views on materials newly discovered, taken along 
with those which had been available hitherto. Elaborate 
argument was found necessary in several cases. This was 
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rendered all the more necessary because the facts narrated 
in certain books published by authority in Travancore 
are being treated as admissions against interest on the 
strength of which writers seek to advance theories of the 
political subordination of Travancore to the ancient Cholas 
and the Pandyas, and after them to the Perumals of 
Mahodayapattanam and the kings of Vijayanagar and the 
Nayaks of Madura in the later periods. The assistance ren- 
dered by Travancore to the English East India Company to 
bring about peace in South India has not been given the 
prominence which it deserves. 

Nor was the necessity of re-writing confined to the 
chapters on History, Legislation, Administration, and such 
like. The chapter on Geology in Nagam Aiya’s State Manual 
was written before the organisation of a Geological Depart- 
ment in Travancore and was based solely on the observations 
of Dr. W. King and Dr. R. Bruce-Foote. The extended use of 
the microscope has led to great advance in deciphering the 
structure, composition, and characteristics of the different 
rocks. The Travancore State Geologists have, now for many 
years, been engaged in exploring the subject. The incor- 
poration of new details demanded a change in the scheme 
of the chapter which it was impossible to effect without a 
complete re-writing. The chapters on Flora and Fauna also 
called for considerable alteration, extension and amplifi- 
cation. In the present book 245 pages are allotted to these 
two chapters as against 87 in the previous Manual. 

The chapters on Language and Literature also de- 
manded re-writing as the corresponding portion in the former 
Manual was not comprehensive. It had failed to narrate 
in sufficient detail the various forces which led to the 
development of the language and literature to their modern 
form. In the present account care has been taken to present 
(he fundamental ideas and trace the different stages in 
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their growth with considerable fulness. In that scheme more 
prominence has been given to types of composition than to 
individual writers. The scope of the chapter on Hinduism 
had to be extended in view of the great Temple Entry Pro- 
clamation. The place of temples in the scheme of Hinduism 
as practised by the large majority of the people and the 
intimate connection that exists betweon the Devaswoms 
and the Government had to be explained at length. 

The chapter on Christianity in Nagam Aiya’s Manual 
was written by Mr. G. T. Mackenzie, a former British 
Resident in Travancore and Cochin. On a careful study of 
the subject it appeared to me that a fuller and more compre- 
hensive account should be prepared. The early history of 
the Malabar church can alone explain the origin of the diffe- 
rence between the various sects. The starting point is the 
visit of St. Thomas to Malabar in 52 A. D. But as the older 
writers discredited the tradition it became necessary to 
examine the subject carefully. Repeated discussion with 
people of different persuasions and a close study of autho- 
ritative books and documents were essential preliminaries to 
the compilation of a proper account. The section on Islam 
had also to be re-written. 

The scope of the chapter on caste had to be changed. 
In the preface to the previous State Manual the author said 
that ‘the chapter on castes touched only the outer fringe’ 
and that ‘a whole volume ought to be devoted to castes 
alone.’ The progress of ideas in Travancore and the break- 
ing up of the barriers of caste during the last three decades 
obliged me to take a different view. We have reached a 
time in which the very mention of castes as depressed and 
inferior would create offence. It would even be illegal 
in view of the pronouncements made by Government on 
the subject. I had therefore to re-write the chapter to 
suit modern requirements, incorporating facts which are 
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absolutely essential and eschewing those not strictly neces- 
sary, notwithstanding that they may not be without use to 
the student of ethnology and anthropology. 

The economic conditions of the present day and the 
course of action followed by Government in encouraging 
agriculture, industry and trade are fundamentally different 
from what they were in 1906. A number of new Departments 
have come into being since then, each charged with its own 
share in nation-building activities. The conditions of agricul- 
ture have changed. New industries are being brought into 
existence. Labour organisations have taken the place of cus- 
tom in the regulation of wages. The steam engine is playing 
a prominent part in providing energy, and the Government is 
devoting great attention to the supply of electric power with 
a view to foster cottage industries as well as to assist large- 
scale production in factories. Joint stock companies and 
co-operative societies have altered the very basis of credit. 
All the chapters dealing with economic subjects had there- 
fore to be written afresh. 

The chapters dealing with Administration, Legislation, 
Local Government, Education, Public Health, had also to be 
written anew ; for, the association of the representatives of 
the people in the work of Government and the rights and 
privileges granted to the Legislative assemblies, Municipal 
councils, Panchayat courts and Departmental committees 
have been so great that it was found absolutely impossible 
to retain the chapters of the older book. During the 
last several years, the members of the Legislature have 
been taken into the confidence of the Government in shap- 
ing policies and fixing the details of legislation and adminis- 
tration. Naturally the State Manual would be consulted 
as a source book of authentic information. In writing 
the former Manual the author’s aim was ‘to present to 
an utter stranger to Travancore such a picture of the land 
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and its people, its natural peculiarities, its origin, history 
and administration, its forests and animals, its conveniences 
for residence or travel, its agricultural, commercial, indus- 
trial, educational and economic activities, its ethnological, 
social and religious features as he may not himself be able 
to form by a thirty years’ study or residence in it.’ Probably 
the times did not require a different scope. But to-day there 
is no subject in Travancore ; scientific, political, social, 
economic or religious which does not draw forth the atten- 
tion of the whole population. The quest for precise scienti- 
fic knowledge of the various subjects is gaining strength. 
Therefore a closer study and a more detailed narration were 
indispensable. 

The very much larger volume of work which resulted 
from the change in the scheme of the Manual from what it 
was contemplated at the time of my appointment as Special 
Officer made it imperative that the time allowed for its pre- 
paration should be extended. The period of seven' months 
originally sanctioned was extended to twenty nine months 
in the aggregate. The experience of Mysore is relevant to 
the subject. The first Mysore Gazetteer compiled by Mr. 
Lewis Rice was published in 1877. The same officer revised it 
in 1897. In the preface to the second edition he said: —‘Mysore . 
in the interval (twenty years) has undergone such great and 
radical changes and so much has been added to our knowledge 
of its past by recent discoveries, that what appeared in the 
prospect a comparatively easy task has proved to be in reality 
one of considerable difficulty, and involving for its comple- 
tion a longer period than was anticipated’. The work of 
compiling the latest Mysore Gazetteer was started in 1914. 
The Director of Archaeological researches, and the Director 
of Statistics and Superintendent of Census operations 
were . successively in charge of it till 1924 when Mr. 
C. Hayavadana Rao who completed it began his work* 
The first volume was published in 1927 and the last in 1930. 
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In Travancore this is the first time a non-official has 
been entrusted with the compilation of a book of this charac- 
ter. My long association with the public life of the State in 
various capacities as member of various Committees, Presi- 
dent of social, literary and political organisations, member of 
Municipal Councils, the Travancore Legislative Council and 
the old Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, the Standing Finance 
Committee, and Deputy President of the Sri Mulam Assembly 
enabled me to start the work with certain initial advan- 
tages. During the whole of the period I had to work at high 
pressure. The Government considered it necessary to 
relieve me of my duties as a member of the teaching staff 
of His Highness the Maharaja’s Law College that I might 
devote my whole time to the State Manual. As the work 
advanced I was also obliged to suspend my practice at the 
Bar. Vol. I went to press in June 1938. 

Government was pleased to give me two full-time 
Assistants and five part-time Assistants besides a clerical 
staff. But on the expiry of four months one of the full- 
time Assistants, had to be relieved from duty on his 
appointment as Superintendent of the Huzur Central 
Vernacular Records. Mr. G. R. Pillai, the other full-time 
officer deputed to assist me in compiling the chapters on 
the ‘economic’ subjects worked in my office for five months. 
The part-time Assistants were not able to render me any 
substantial help. Perhaps they could find little leisure 
from their usual work in the Departments to which they 
are attached. One of them, however, Mr. K. Sivaramakrishna 
Sastri, of the department of Archaeology was of help in 
the interpretation of some of the Tamil inscriptions. 

The book is in four volumes. The arrangement of the 
chapters is, in many respects, different from that adapted 
in the old Manual. Volume I contains twelve chapters: 
Travanoore — A General View; Physical Features; Geology; 
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Flora; Fauna; People; Language; Literature; Religion— 
Hinduism ; Christianity ; Islam ; and Castes and Tribes. 
Volume II deals with the History of Travancore from the 
earliest times to the present day. Volume III is devoted to 
economic subjects. The main topics dealt with therein are, 
General Economic Condition, Land Tenures, Forests, Agri- 
culture, Irrigation, Fisheries, Means of Communication, 
Electric Power, Industries, Trade and Commerce, Investment 
and Credit, Joint Stock Companies and Co-operative Socie- 
ties and Education. Volume IV contains the Gazetteer and 
a description of the working of che various Departments 
with such historical facts as show their development. Cer- 
tain miscellaneous subjects are also treated therein. The 
Gazetteer has been made as full as possible. 

The draft of the chapter on Physical Features was 
sent to the Conservator of Forests, the Chief Engineer, the 
Commissioner of Land Revenue and the Superintendent of 
Surveys. Thus I had the advantage of having the details 
carefully verified. The portion bearing on Meteorology was 
prepared by Mr. V. Sivaramakrislina Aiyar, Professor of 
Physics, H. H. the Maharaja’s College of Science. The 
chapter on Geology was drafted by Mr. V. Mahadevan, 
the State Geologist. The major portion of the “Flora” chapter 
was drafted by Mr. N. K. B. Kurup, Economic Botanist of the 
Department of Agriculture. A portion of it was prepared by 
Messrs. J. Srinivasan and K. Narayana Aiyar of the College 
of Science. The whole chapter was perused by a committee 
consisting of the Conservator of Forests, the Director of Agri- 
culture, and the Professor of Zoology, besides Messrs. Kurup, 
Srinivasan and Narayana Aiyar. The chapter on “Fauna’’ 
was prepared by Dr. K. S. Padmanabha Aiyar, Professor of 
Zoology and his Assistants. The proof-sheets of the chapt- 
ers, on Geology, Flora and Fauna and those of the portion of 
the chapter on Physical Features dealing with meteorology 
were corrected by the respective experts who drafted them. 
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The Census Report of 1931, by Rao Bahadur Rajya- 
sevaniratha Dr. N. Kunjan Pillay has been largely indented 
upon for the chapter on People. The first draft was prepared 
by Mr. R. Sankara Aiyar, my Office Assistant. The chapter 
on Language was drafted by Mr. P. N. Kunjan Pillai. His 
scholarship and industry have been of very great advantage 
to me in writing the chapter on Malay alam Literature. 
The important religions of the State, Hinduism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam are treated separately. In the chapter on 
Christianity care has been taken to trace the origin and 
growth of the different churches. A short account of the 
various 1 creeds and practices’ is given in the appendix to 
the chapter. My special thanks are due to the Heads of the 
several churches for their readiness in furnishing me with 
authoritative information for the preparation of the Appen- 
dix. The chapter on Castes and Tribes is based on several 
official reports and other authoritative books. Certain cas- 
tes, which are either numerically large or distinguished by 
past achievements or present importance, have received a 
fuller treatment. Some castes are described to possess mar- 
tial an tecedents, but that does not mean others did not take 
part in military activities. The difference is one of degree. 

A bibliography is added to each chapter. Diacritical 
marks are given to facilitate pronunciation. Though care 
has been taken to make the spelling of Indian proper names 
uniform, I am sorry to notice that in a few cases different 
forms of letters had been used in spelling the same word. 
In one or two instances the spelling followed in books, 
reports, Gazettes and other publications made by Govern- 
ment have been followed. For ex: ‘th’ has been used in 
cases in which ‘t’ represents the same sound elsewhere. 

From Mr. P. N. Kunjan Pillai I have received inde- 
fatigable ‘assistance during a period of more than two years 
particularly in the compilation of Vol. II. Mr. G. R. Pillai 
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brought to bear upon his work a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects dealt with in Volume III. It is with great pleasure 
that I testify to his remarkable equipment and industry. 
The chapter on Land Tenures in V ol. Ill was drafted at my 
request by Mr. K. S. Narayana Aiyar, Advocate of the 
Travancore High Court. It shows, if I may say so, a 
harmonious combination of talent and industry. Dr. J. H. 
Cousins very kindly undertook to prepare the chapter on Art, 
Mr. R. V. Poduval, the account of Archaeology, Mr. K. 
Narayanan Nair that on Fisheries and Dr. M. K. Gopala 
Pillai and Mr. Rajagopal of the Public Health Department, 
the chapter on Public Health. I am thankful to them for 
their ready co-operation. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. R. Sankara Aiyar, my 
Office Assistant who devoted to his work the most assiduous 
and careful attention. After he was relieved from my office, 
Government appointed him on my recommendation to 
correct the proofs. The clerical staff also has given me their 
whole-hearted service which 1 appreciate very much. 
G. Sivasankara Pillai andR. Kesavan Nair have been work- 
ing very hard from the beginning. They have been of con- 
siderable assistance to me in the collection of statistical data 
and the taking down of useful notes. Sivasankara Pillai’s 
services in the preparation of the Index have been invalu- 
able. T. Jacob, the senior typist, had also very tight work 
which he did to my entire satisfaction. 

My thanks are due to the management of the S. T. 
Reddiar and Sons, V. V. Press Branch, Trivandrum, for the 
neat get-up of the book, to the Director of Information and 
the staff of the Photographic Department for supplying me 
with copies of photographs; and the Superintendent of the 
Government Press for assistance in getting them printed 
and* for the personal interest taken by him in supervising 
the binding. 
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Mr. C. P. Skrine, British Resident, Madras States, 
very kindly allowed me to use some of the old records in the 
Residency. I tender him my sincere thanks. 

I am grateful to Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyar who found time, in the midst of his official duties 
as Dewan, to peruse the drafts and suggest important points 
for study and presentation. 

Above all, I take this opportunity to tender my loyal 
and respectful thanks to His Highness the Maharaja for 
the kind permission granted to me to use the valuable 
documents in the Palace Library. The deep interest 
which His Highness has been pleased to take in the progress 
of the work has been to me a great inspiration and en- 
couragement. 


} 


Trivandrum, 
20th Dec. 1938. 


T. K. Velu Pillai. 
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TRAVANCORE STATE MANUAL 


CHAPTER I 

TRAVANCORE— A GENERAL VIEW. 

Travancore occupies a prominent place in the first 
rank among the Indian States. There are states with larger 
, area, larger revenues, and larger military 
Its beauty and forces. But no political unit m India 
importance. presents a picture of such continuous his- 
tory and cultural tradition, of substantial achievement and 
steady progress in the moral and material welfare of the 
people as this ancient State. The name Travancore is 
the Anglicized form of Thiru-vithSm-kode or Srivslumkode, 
the abode of prosperity. VenSd is a corruption of Vanava- 
nad, the land of the celestials. As the state has been in 
existence from remote antiquity, it has come to be known 
by several other names each of which emphasises a parti- 
cular fact of history or aspect of special interest. Thus 
‘Vanchidesam’ means the kingdom ruled over by the des- 
cendants of the ancient Chef a kings who had their capital at 
Thir uvanchikkulam. ‘ Dharmar ajyam ’ denotes the land of 
good laws, piety, truth and charity. 

Travancore is richly endowed by nature with practi- 
cally unlimited resources and has evolved a typical civili- 
sation during a period of over two thousand years of recorded 
history. Indian poets of eminence have sung its praises, 
describing the beauty of its forests and rivers, the fragrance 
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of its sandal, the abundance of its pepper and its cardamoms, 
and the wealth of its coconuts. The martial glory of its men 
and the refinement and charm of its women have evoked 
numberless tributes. The writings of foreign travellers are 
full of appreciations of the country and its people. “Here 
nature has spent upon the land her richest bounties; the sun 
fails not by day, the rain falls in due season and an eternal 
summer gilds the scene. Where the land is capable of 
cultivation, there is no denser population; wheie it is 
occupied by jungle, or backwater, or lagoon, there is no 
more fairy landscape.”* 

Lord Curzon is but one of the many British pro- 
consuls and European travellers who have extolled the 
picturesqueness of Travancore. Sir M. E. Grant Duff des- 
cribed it as ‘one of the fairest and most interesting realms 
that Asia has to show.’ Lord Connemara, another Gover- 
nor of Madras, compared it to Italy and called it a fairy 
land. Here nature is clad in her brightest and most 
inviting robes, the scenery is magnificent, the fields and 
gardens speak of plenty, and the dwellings of the people are 
substantial and comfortable. “ Isolated by the towering 
mass of the Western Ghats, hidden away in a confusion of 
bays and creeks, hills, dense forests and groves of coconut 
palm, and situate in the southernmost corner of India, 
Travancore has not, till recently, attracted the attention 
that it deserves by reason of its wonderful and varied 
scenery and its cultural and political individuality; but 
thanks to the energetic and progressive policy of the 
present Ruler, attention is being more and mure focussed 
on the State, and increasing numbers of tourists testify to 
its appeal.” - ! 

On the east are the Western Ghats which rise tier 
above tier, reaching to high altitudes in many places and 

throwing out spurs in picturesque diversity. The evergreen 

- % 

# Lord Curzon of Keddleston, Speech at Trivandrum, 1900. 
t Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Broadcast at Bombay, 1936- 
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forests present an exuberant variety of tropical vegetation. 
“There is an infinite richness of plants,, timbers and trees. 
There are manifold varieties of animals, birds and insects.” 
The sylvan areas abounding is large and small game are the 
ideal land for the sportsman. The long coast line is more or 
lees regular. There are, however, some good ports, Alleppey, 
Quilon, Trivandrum and Colachal being the more important. 
Parallel to the sea runs a bewitching continuity of lakes, 
backwaters and canals. The south-west and the north-east 
monsoons vie with each other in providing a liberal rainfall. 
The coastal regions command meteorological conditions 
of an agreeable character. The plateaux on the hills 
have a pleasant climate, temperate and bracing, generally 
delightful. 

The area of the State falls within three natural divi- 
sions, the flat coast-strip or. the lowlands, the mountainous 
region on the east or the highlands, and the intervening belt 
of hills and valleys or the midlands. “ Broad stretches of 
alluvial rice-fields fringe the coast-strip and run up into 
the interior, gradually thinning out as they approach the 
highlands through which the rivers force their way,” 
Trees grow in abundance in all parts of the State. The 
extensive coconut gardens throw a canopy of perpetual 
verdure over the habitations beneath. The palm, the Kaipa- 
vrksha. of Kerala, gives the people a perennial crop and 
enables them to earn their livelihood with the minimum 
labour. The palmyra abounds in south Travancore. The 
arena, mango, jack and tamarind are among the other trees 
which thrive in all parts of the country. A large variety Of 
plantains adds to the beauty of the landscape and the earn- 
ings of the people. Pepper vines festoon the trees in almost 
every cultivated garden. Myriads of flowers bloom in. their 
variety of colour and fragrance. The bulk of the arable 
lands, except those within the large forest reserves, has been 
brought under the plough or the spade. The High Range 
division which was nothing more than the haunt of wild 
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blasts and the seat of malaria is now studded with planta- 
tions and factories. - 

There are many towns of the modern type, command- 
ing the facilities of access and the conveniences and com- 
Towns f° r ts of life. Trivandrum, the capital of 
the State and the seat of the Ruling family, 
is a beautiful place with a port, a magnificent railway sta- 
tion, and an aerodrome. The great temple of Sri P adman abha- 
swSmy, the palaces of His Highness the Maharaja, parti- 
cularly the Kaudiyar Palace, and a large number of public 
buildings add to the beauty of the capital city. NagercOil in 
the south is a town of rising importance. Quilon, forty-four 
miles north of Trivandrum, has maintained its commercial 
reputation from the days of the Phoenicians and the 
Romans. Fed by the Chinese trade it was regarded by Ibn 
Batuta in the fourteenth century, as one of the five chief 
ports which he had seen in the course of his travels during 
a period of twenty-four years. Further north lies busy 
Alleppey, the chief emporium of Travancore, situated in a 
large expanse of cultivated land, and commanding a system 
of canals and a road-service. It is the Venice of Travancore, 
the gondolas plying in all directions. Kottayam is another 
important town to the north-east of Alleppey. It is the key 
to the High Ranges, the meeting point of a system of roads 
and waterways through which the tea, rubber and other 
products of the hill-country flow into the Alleppey port 
ready for shipment. Plrmede and MnnnSr, the centres 
of the planting industry, are neat little towns in the 
High Ranges, endowed with the advantages of a temperate 
climate. Ghitrapuram, the headquarters of the PailivSsal 
Hydro-Electric Project, is fast rising in importance by 
its association with the name of His Highness the 
Maharaja as well as its great opportunities and high 
potentialities. Mut'hukkulivayal and Ponmudi on the hills 
jn the south are two important sanatoria. Alwaye, on the 
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bank of the Pefiyar and Aranmulay on the bank of the 
Pampa are two health resorts in the summer season. Kova- 
lam and Varkalai are delightful sea-side resorts within 
ea^y distance of Trivandrum, the capital city. 

In the plain country there are eighteen towns with 
municipal councils to administer their civic affairs. There 
are also many famous places of Hindu pilgrimage, the most 
important among them being Cape Comorin, Trivandrum, 
Thiruvattar, Janardhanam (Varkalai), Ampalapulai, Ettu- 
mSnur and Vaikoto. Soma of the most ancient Christian 
churches in India, Varapula, Niranam and Kottayam, are 
also in Travancore. Cape Comorin, the Land’s End of India, 
is famous in song and story. 


Natural Resources. 


Travancore is rich in her natural resources. She 
commands inexhaustible wealth in the vegetable, animal 
and mineral kingdoms. Besides the culti- 
vated and cultivable lands the State poss- 
esses two thousand four hundred square miles of thick 
forest. There are in it 582 varieties of timber trees and 
3,538 .other plants, many of which are of great economic 
value. Of the valuable trees, teak and blaekwood are the 
mdst prominent. Sandalwood and ebony are also found 
in certain places. There is an unlimited supply of soft 
wood, besides reeds and bamboos, which may be used 
with advantage in the manufacture of paper, card-board, 
and artificial silk. It has been calculated that twenty-five 
thousand tons of reeds may be extracted annually from the 
forests of the State. 


The coconut tree provides the raw materials for many 
kinds of manufactured goods for export as well as local 
consumption. Travancore copra is well- 
Cooonut ’ known in the markets of the world for its 
high quality. The State commands a prominent portion of the 
world’s trade in coir. But it is not on account of copra and 
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coir alone that the coconut is important to the Travancore 
agriculturist. Every part of the coconut palm, from the root 
to the fruit, has its uses. More than 25 per cent, of the total 
cultivated area in Travancore is under coconut. Not less 
than 30 per cent, of the total exports and nearly 50 per cent, 
if tea and rubber are excluded, are the produce of the coco- 
nut tree. Twenty five per cent, of the land revenue of tho 
State and 50 per cent, of the customs collections are derived 
from the produce of the coconut tree, copra, oil and coir. 
The coconut tree is thus the Kalpa Vrihsha, the giver of all 
one needs. The palmyrah is another palm with uses more 
or less similar. 


The hills produce tea and rubber in large quantities. 
Tea now occupies nearly seventy seven thousand acres which 
yield more tea than all the other tea-grow- 
er products. j ng districts in southern India put together. 

The exceptionally fine quality of the tea produced in Travan- 
core is largely due to the fact that most of the estates are 
in the high tablelands in the mountainous tracts. Rubber 
is grown on about hundred thousand acres in various parts 
of the country. The pioneer plantation in Travancore was 
opened in the year 1899 under the command of His Highness 
Sri Mulam Thirunal Maharaja. A very large quantity of 
rubber, tea, pepper, ginger, turmeric and cardamom are 
exported, annually. It is believed that Travancore supplies 
80 per cent, of the world’s supply of cardamoms. Among 
the fruits the most common are the plantains, bananas, 
jacks, mangoes, pine-apples and cashews. But oranges, 
grapes, limes, pomegranates, sapodillas, rose-apples and 
mangosteens can be grown with profit. Fruit-canning is 
not attempted on a commercial scale. But the climate and 
the conditions of labour augur well for the success of efforts 
in that direction. 

The fisheries of Travancore are of considerable im- 
portance. Though deep-sea fishing has not yet been tried, 
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the annual catch is not less than that of any of the 
important fishing countries of the world. 

Ftahenes etc. num ber of people engaged in the fish- 

ing industry is proportionately more than twelve times 
the proportion in countries like England and Germany. 
The annual yield is more than 90,000 tons, a quantity which 
is equal to the catch in Sweden and Denmark with all their 
improved facilities for deep-sea fishing. It is also instruc- 
tive to note that the yield in Greece, Belgium and Australia 
amounts annually to a little over 40,000 tons. The Travan- 
core catch is nearly one-fourth of the whole of that of the 
Indian Peninsula. The value of the annual catch is esti- 
mated to be rupees one hundred and twenty five lakhs. 
The fish caught in Travancore have a special and superior 
taste which is well-known and highly commended through- 
out the customer countries. The industry is bound to 
expand with the increasing facilities for cold-storage and 
canning. The peculiar advantage of Travancore, so far as its 
fisheries are concerned, consists in the position of the 
Wadger Bank, “the richest fishing ground in the Indian 
Ocean, one of the important ones in the world”. The inland 
fisheries are equally rich, the yield per acre being not 
inferior to that of any piece of water in any part ofthe world. 

Bee-keeping promises great potentialities in this land 
of flowering trees, shrubs and vines. Poultry-farming is 
becoming popular through the exertions of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at the M&rtandom Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Centre and in other parts of the State. Travancore is 
also famous for its lace and ivory works, its carving and 
its carpentry. 


The mineral wealth of Travancore is striking in its 
variety. The kaolin deposits are some of the finest in 
existence and is being used in ceramic 
Minara.li. manufactures, the cruder kind supplying 

the material for making tiles, Kaolin is also useful as a 
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sizing material for cloth and a loader and filler for paper. 
Graphite, mica, and magnetite occur in certain places. 
Other valuable minerals found in quantities ensuring com- 
mercial success are monazite, ilmenite, zircon and sillimi- 
nite. They occur in the sands in certain parts of the coast 
and are exported in large quantities. The raw materials 
available in abundance were being exported to other coun- 
tries. This is due to the fact that there is no coal or mineral 
oil to provide the necessary energy for large industrial 
plants. But the Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
Sri Chithira Thirunal has made ample compensation by 
embarking on the construction of hydro-electric works on 
a very large scale. There are many rivers in Travancore 
with an adequate supply of water and sufficient plunge. 
The Hydro-Electric Scheme is expected to result in the 
building up of various industrial projects like bleaching, 
paper and rubber factories, and a number of textile and 
other industries. 


The people are of many races and many creeds. 
“ There are more people in Travancore than in the Irish 
Free State and Northern Ireland combined, 
The People. than in Norway and in all but four of the 
Central and South American States; while only five of the 
States comprising the United States of America hold a 
larger population ”. Ceylon and Travancore have the same 
number of inhabitants. Hindus of the purest stock, the 
exclusive Namputiri, and the proud Nayar, live in amity and 
mutual confidence. The Tamil Brahmans occupy a position 
of influence. The enterprising Ilavas and the industrious 
Nadars have attained to a prominent position. The 
Pulayas and Parayas, the descendants of the aboriginal 
tribes, are again ooming to their own. No. Indian state or 
province contains more Christians than Travancore., No- 
where in the whole world is a State ruled by a non-Christian 
monarch which has such a large Christian population as 
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Travancore. This community which has been growing from 
the time of St. Thomas is large in numbers and prominent 
in wealth, industry and trade. The Muhammadans form 
6'9 per cent, of the total population. Thus Travancore 
presents a diversity of races and religions. In the fostering 
shade of an uninterrupted toleration rarely paralleled in the 
history of the world, the followers of different faiths have 
lived here and pursued their moral and material welfare for 
centuries. Despite differences in caste and faith the people 
are accustomed to work together in all matters of general 
public interest. “Possibly there is no part of India so given 
up to public meetings, resolutions, representations, deput- 
ations as Travancore. In all these activities the newspapers 
and periodicals, whether as vehicles for the expression of 
views or as actual participants in movements, are vigor- 
ously engaged”.* This helps the advancement of knowledge 
and promotes solidarity of interests among the various 
sections the people. 

It is not merely its fundamental benignity of nature, 
or the variety of its races and creeds which constitute the 
The ruling claim of Travancore to its prominent 
dynasty descendants rank among the Indian States. It is 
oi the ancient Lhexas 0 jj es t 0 f them all with traditions. 

spreading over twenty centuries of continuous history and 
acknowledged importance. There are certain titles of a 
peculiar character which bind the Ruler and the people in 
mutual regard, of a benevolent love on the one side and 
loyalty on the other. The Hindus feel that their ideals and 
civilisation have remained intact through the centuries 
under the fostering care of royalty from the ancient times 
of Chefa hegemony in South India. The Christians are 
grateful for the Continuous stream of royal benevolence 
which nurtured their faith from the landing of the early 

• IL E. Watts, in the Asiatio Review, Vol. XXVI, pp. 231—252. 
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batches of missionaries and merchants from Baghdad, 
Nineveh and Jerusalem. The Muslims likewise remember 
with gratitude their entertainment and accommodation in 
Travanoore in the true spirit of cosmopolitan brotherhood 
long before the formation of states which are professedly 
Muhammadan in origin and associations. 

The rulers of Travancore trace their descent from 
the great dynasty of Chsra kings whose exploits are 
recorded in the old literary monuments of India, the 
IthihSsas and the Puranas and the works of the Sangam 
period of ancient Tamil literature. They have a long and 
continuous history beginning from a period earlier than the 
commencement of the Christian era. Tradition avers that 
one of the Chsra kings anointed his son Vlra Kerala Varma 
as King of VspSd investing him with the right of wearing 
a crown and performing the coronation ceremonies of 
Thulabharam and Padmagarbham. One of his descendants, 
Vlra Mart'han<Ja Varma, was crowned king as Kulaselchara 
Perumctl in the Kali year 3831.* The Maharajas of Travan- 
core have always been regarded as belonging to the original 
Chsra stock and they have all along regarded themselves as 
the representatives of that ancient line. A conclusive 
proof of their bona-fides is afforded by the established 
practice that in certain important religious ceremonies 
in the temple of Sri Padmanabha — ceremonies performed 
for the acquisition of spiritual merit and in the interests of 
the prosperity of the State — prayers are offered on behalf 
of the Maharaja mentioned by name as a Chef a king. 
Kula&khar a Slwar, one of the early kings of the Vanchi 
ruling family, used the significant title KeralachudcLma^i 
in a Sanskrit drama of his own composition, the Thapathi 
Samvaranam. Kerala and Chsra sometimes denote the 
same country, the former name being the Sanskrit form 
of the latter. 

* History of Travanoore, P&e'hu Maf hathu, l p.J,6- 
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The Chera descent of the Maharajas of Travancore 
is warranted by the indisputable evidence of inscriptions 
discovered in various parts of south India. In the seventh 
century A. I). Arikosari Maravarman. the Pandya king, 
invaded Kottar which, according to Nakkirar, the learned 
commentator of the Akapporui, was in the territory of the 
Cheras. A later inscription, one- of Pafanthaka Pandva, 
(12th century A. D.) discovered at Capo Comorin, makes 
specific mention of the Chera king of Travancore. The 
name of &avi Varma Kulesokhara who reigned over Tra- 
vancore in the early part of the fourteenth century is 
mentioned in lithic records found in various places m south 
India. The inscriptions discovered in the Aruiala Per umal 
Koii at Silrangam and Vifuthaniswar, edited by Keilhorn 
and Hultczh, and another record found at the Valiya- 
sala temple, Trivandrum, deciphered by Gopinatha Ran, 
bear testimony not only to his conquests but, also to his 
dynasty. The Poonamallee inscription states that this 
“Chera king” defeated Sundafa Pandya. The “Ankusa”, 
the elephant’s goad — the Chera emblem- -which surmounts 
the Psfcndyan fish on the right margin of the record indicates 
that the conqueror Ravi Varma was a Chera.* Ravi Varma 
took pride in describing himself as of the Kupaka dynasty 
and the lord of Quilon, in a Sankrit drama of his own com- 
position, the Pradyunma Abhyudayam. 

Udaya Mar than da. Varma, a later king of Travancore 
(1382 — 1444 A. I).), prefixed the word ‘Chera’ to his name. 
This is borne out by the chronicles in the Sri Padmanabha- 
swamy temple in one of which is an entry that king Chera 
Udaya Mart'handa Varma performed the ceremonies con- 
nected with the assumption of the title of Ohefaman. One 
of the favourite places of residence of the foimer rulers of 
Travancore, Chefamaliadevi (Serin adevi) beyond the Ghats 
commemorates its association with the Chera dynasty. 
Events of Vijayanagar history also lend their support. 

* The Pandyan Kingdom, K. A. Neelakanta Sastri, p. 212- 
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Rajanalfiakavi, the court poet of the emperor Atchutharaya 
(16th century), used the term Chera and Thiruvati as inter- 
changeable.* Thiruvati is admittedly a title used by rulers of 
Travancore through many centuries. Thiruvatidesam and 
VenSd denote the same country. Venad is derived from 
V&navan&d, the country of the Vanavan. The title Vanavan 
denoted the Chera king in ancient Tamil literature.t 
Maharaja Rama Varma who ruled over Travancore in the 
eighteenth century, a great scholar with a judicial cast of 
mind, deliberately called himself ci Chora in one of his trea- 
tises.:! Thus from the earliest times the continuity of Chera 
descent has been kept up and its memory cherished with pride. 

The direct evidence on the point furnished by lithic 
records, chronicles and literary compositions is supported 
by circumstantial evidence of unimpeachable value. One 
of the most important titles of the rulers of Travancore is 
Vanchipala, the protector of the land of Vanchi. Vanchi 
was the capital of the Chera kings even so early as the time 
of Sank uttu van. In Tamil works of acknowledged anti- 
quity the Chera kings are called ‘Vanchi vendans.' No 
ruling family in Kerala has ever used the title Vanchi- 
pala at any time except that of Travancore. It is clear 
from the foregoing facts that the Maharaja of Travancore is 
the sole representative of the ancient Chora line, one of the 
triarchy of great powers which ruled over South India in 
ancient times. The succession has been uninterrupted. 

The achievements of the kings of Travancore shed 
lustre on the pages of history. The Chera 

* h ®’ r a king is mentioned in the Mahabharatha as 

having participated in the battle of Kuruk- 
shethra in the dynastic struggle between the Papdavas 

* Canto IV, Atchutharaya Vijayam, Rajanaf tiakavi. See also sources 
of Vijayanagar History, I)r. Krishnaswarny Iyengar, pp. 162 — 164. 

f Puran&nuru and Silappadikaram. 

X Balaxamabhaiatham. 
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and the Kauravas more than three thousand years before 
Christ. Perinchbttu Uday&n Cheral Atan is said to have 
assisted the combatants in their commissariat arrange- 
ments by providing food, the most important of the sinews 
of war.* Imaya Varamban Nedum Cheral Atan conquered 
seven kings and annexed their territories to his kingdom. 
He is praised as having imprinted his tow on the slope of 
the Himalayas. Senkut-tuvar, the Ckera king who reigned 
in the second century of the Christian Era, is stated to have 
carried his victorious arms to north India. The seas were 
also under his sway. His deep learning, his patronage of 
letters, and his extraordinary munificence were sung by the 
great Dravidian poets of the Sangam period. In the third 
century A. D. the Cheras won a victory over the combined 
armies of the Cholas and the Psndyas.t The Kalabhra 
interregnum which weakened ihe Psndyas left the Cheras 
free to pursue their path of ambition. When Arikesafi 
Mafavarman, the Psndyan king, invaded Travancore in 
the seventh century, it was able to maintain its indepen- 
dence. The attempt of Pafanthaka Chola and his succes- 
sors to establish their authority was not more successful. 
Not only were the kings of Travancore able to maintain 
their territories intact, but they w ? ere also strong enough to 
extend their protection to their neighbours, the Aay kings 
who were frequently the victims of Pandya and Chola 
aggressions. In the beginning of the tenth century the 
Psndyan king who was defeated by the Cholas and forced 
to flee to Ceylon was obliged to seek asylum in Travancore, 
which was readily granted. 

ftavi Varma Kulasekhara (1929 — 1313 A. D.) led his 
mighty army across the Ghats, subdued the Psndyas and 
the Cholas, drove away the northern invaders and crowned 
himself empeior of south India. He is described in several 
lithic records as a man of great courage and personal virtue, 

* History of the Tamils, P. T. Srinivasa, Iyengar. 

t The Of fa Kings of the Sangam Period, K. G. Scsha Iyer, p. 3$. 
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th9 embodiment of truth and justice, the patron of arts and 
letters, the shining light of the Lunar dynasty, the lord of 
Ktipaka and Quilon, the suzerain of Kerala, and above 
all, the devotee of Si I PadmanSbha, the tutelary deity of 
the ruling family of Travancore. 

In the first quarter of the 16th century Bhnthala 
Vifa Udaya Ms.rfhs.r4a Varma successfully resisted the 
invasion from Vijayanagar. Some years later Unni Kerala 
Varma gained a victory over Vittala, ihe Vijayanagar 
general, at Kottar. The armies of the Nayaks of Madura 
were more than once defeated by the Travancoreans. 
Msrt'hsnda Varma the Great and his general Hama Iyen 
succeeded in driving the Dutch out of Malabar and establi- 
shing the rudiments of political order which proved in a 
short time to be of inestimable benefit to the peace and 
culture of Kerala. Under the command of Maharaja ftama 
Varma, Aiyappan Msrt’handa Pillai and D’Lannoy saved 
Cochin from being annexed by the Zamorin of Calicut. 
Later, in the same Maharaja’s reign, the Travancore army 
defeated the mighty forces of Tippu Sultan and made him 
flee for his life. The Travancore contingents, mobilised and 
directed by Dewan Kesava Pillai, did immense service to 
the English East India Company in their struggle for supre- 
macy in South India. The Maharaja gave asylum to thou- 
sands of fugitives from Malabar and enabled them to save 
their lives and their honour. 

The ideals of kingship in Travancore were nourished 
on the laws of Dharma as expounded in the Dharma&Sstras, 
Upanishads, IthihSsas and Pursnas. In 
High ideals. r9 cent times they have been enriched by 
the political ideals of Great Britain and the West. They 
have been simple in their ways, rigid in their personal 
economy, tolerant in their attitude to all creeds, kindly to the 
depressed, and sympathetic to the afflicted. In the fifteenth 
century Sakalakals Ms.rfh5.nda Varma, a Travancore 
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king, gave his protection to the low-caste weavers of 
Para^urama Perumtheruvu in south Travancore and per- 
mitted them to follow their religious worship and celebrate 
their festivals unmolested by the people pf the higher ex- 
clusive castes. They were also allowed to use the public 
wells and tanks. 

The Maharajas of Travancore venerate their own 
religion and adhere to the eternal principles of Hinduism. 

But their toleration for other forms of 
Religious toleration. - , , , , , 

tai'th has not been less common or less 

genuine. The spread of Christianity in Travancore was 
facilitated by the generous attitude of the ruling family. 
Tradition maintains that Christianity was introduced 
into Malabar by no less a person than the Apostle 
St. Thomas in the first century after Christ. From 
that day to this Christians have found protection and 
encouragement at the hands of the ruling family of 
Travancore. It is no small credit to the rulers and the 
subjects that religious persecution is unknown in the 
annals off he State. The importance of this fact can be 
adequately appreciated only when it is remembered that 
Christianity was obliged to wade through sufferings and 
blood for many centuries in Fmrope before it was able 
to give a definite shape to the idea of religious toleration, 
and realise the necessity of adjustment of differences 
between the different sections which follow the faith. 
The recrudescense of intolerant attitude towards the Jews 
in some of the most civilised countries in Europe at the 
present day furnishes a convenient background upon which 
the light of the tolerant policy pursued by Travancore from 
the beginnings of the history of Christian evangelisation 
may fall with advantage. The policy, which was as 
spontaneous as it was wise, was extended by the rulers 
of Travancore to the votaries of all forms of religious 
faith. 
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In the ninth century A.D. Aiyan Atikal Thiruvatikal, 
king of Venad, issued a copper plate grant to MaruwSn SSpir 
Ko conferring upon the authorities of the Theresa Church at 
Quilon certain important rights and privileges. In the seven- 
teenth century Unni Kerala Yarma exempted the Christians 
of Kumari Muttam from some of the incidences of taxation, 
and permitted the clergy to levy a cess on boats which plied 
in the neighbouring waters enabling them to utilise the 
collections for the benefit of the church. About the same 
time St. Francis Xavier was able to found forty-five churches 
in Travancore within the space of less than two years. 
Mart’handa Varma the great (1729 — 1758 A. D.) gave tax-free 
lands to the Varapula church. His successor Maharaja 
Kart' hika Thirimal paid a fixed allowance to defray the 
expenses of providing lamps in that church. The same 
Maharaja met the expenses of building the Udayagiri church 
at the request of D’Lannoy and granted a salary of one 
hundred fanams to the vicar. Fra Bartolomew records 
that the Maharaja “took such measures that all the grie- 
vances of the Malabar Christians were redressed in the 
kindest manner”. They were permitted to he governed by 
their own bishops in civil as well as in ecclesiastical matters, 
and encouraged to persevere in what they considered the 
chosen path of religious emancipation. The sirkar officials 
often assisted the Christian priests in pressing their demands 
upon the parishioners and even adopted coercive methods to 
collect the amounts due. Exemption from payment of 
customs duty was also allowed on articles imported from 
western countries for the use of the missions. The people 
were equally cosmopolitan and generous ; many were the 
instances in which aristocratic Hindus of the Savarna 
castes, Namputhiris and N&yars, granted land gratis for the 
building of churches and chapels. 

The religious toleration of the rulers of Travancore 
was well-known even in the countries of Europe. In 
1774 the Pope conveyed his warm thanks to Maharaja 
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R5ma Varma Karthika Thirun&i for the kindness shown by 
the latter to the members of the Catho'ic church residing in 
Travanoore. Recently His Holiness the Pope acknowledged 
this generous attitude of the Ruling family when His 
Highness paid a visit to His Holiness in the V atican. It 
was a rejuvenation of long-standing confidence. 

This attitude of the rulers of Travancore towards 
the Christians may be better appreciated when contrasted 
with the treatment meted out to them elsewhere by other 
rulers. On the other side of the Ghats the Kilavan Setu- 
pati of Ramn&d once oidered the destruction of all chur- 
ches in his kingdom. John De Britto the missionary had 
to suffer martyrdom. His head and limbs were cut off and 
hung up as a warning to all Christians. “Burial was denied 
to his mutilated remains which were given to the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field”.* The king of Tan- 
jore persecuted the Christians in his own territory and in- 
duced his neighbours to do likewise. On one occasion all 
the missionaries were banished from Trichinopoly.f Butin 
Travancore it was all kindness, sympathy and encourage- 
ment. 


There is a disposition on the part of certain writers 
to make it appear that if the Maharajas of Travancore 
rendered any assistance to Christians it 
A TOnwt©d eW was ^ ue to the influence of the Portuguese 
and the Dutch in the earlier days, and 
to the pressure of the British Government in the later 
period. X This view proceeds from a fundamental mis- 
conception. The Portuguese never exercised any political 
authority in Travancore. Their desire was only to cajole 

* The Madura Country, Nel»on, p. 220. 

t See History of the Nayaks of Madura, Madras University Historical 
Series. * 

J This is the view taken by C. M. Agur in his Church History of 
Travancore. 

a 
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the rulers and secure trading rights in respect of their 
favourite commodities. Nor were the Dutch in any better 
position so far as Travancore was concerned. Many were 
the battles in which they sustained defeat at the hands 
of King Ma.rt5.nda Varma. The peace of Msvelikara 
(1756) signed by them had a definite clause that M5.rt5.nda 
Varma might attack any ruler of Malabar as he chose. 
Fear of the Mah5r5ja of Travancore persuaded them to 
abandon even their firm and faithful ally, the Raja of Cochin, 
notwithstanding his appeals. The counsel proceeding from 
the Dutch could not therefore have had any influence over 
the rulers of Travancore as regards the encouragement to 
be given to Christianity. It may also be remembered that 
far from being helpful to the Catholics, the Dutch annoyed 
the missionaries and behaved tyrannically to the converted 
Paravas on the Madura and Tinnevelly coasts. * They 
burnt down the splendid library of the Jesuits in Cochin. 
The theory of Portuguese and Dutch support in Travancore 
is nothing more than a myth. 

Writers on the subject frequently proceed on the 
erroneous supposition that in the dealings of eastern 
monarchs with the merchants and missionaries from the 
west, they were actuated by a sense of inferiority. The 
argument is an anachronism. The idea of “the great powers 
of Europe” did not sway the mind of the east in those days. 
The westerners were known as traders and not as conquerors. 
They were generally treated as petitioners and not as masters. 
When the Fransiscan missionaries in Japan threatened 
that the Spaniards would find it easy to conquer Japan, 
Hideyoshi gave his answer by ordering that their noses and 
ears should be cut off and the victims paraded through 
the streets of Tokyo and crucified in public. Iyeyasu, his 
successor, distinctly stated that “so long as the sun warms 
the earih, let no Christian be so as to come to Japan, -and let 
all know that if King Philip himself, or even the very God 
* The Madura country, p. 227. 
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of the Christians, or the Great Buddha contravened this 
prohibition, they shall pay for it with their heads”. When 
Van Imhotf threatened to invade the territories of Travan- 
core, Maharaja Martanda Varraa gave an effective reply 
that he would invade Holland in case they misbehaved in 
Malabar. The difference lies in the fact that the Maharaja 
took the doughty attitude when the Dutch threatened him 
with an invasion for political and commercial reasons as 
distinguished from demanding concessions to the Chris- 
tians. The policy of religious toleration was therefore 
not due to want of strength but from a perception of the 
justice and soundness of the principle. 


British Government 
not evangelical. 


The story of the British Government assisting the 
church in those early da.vs is equally unsustainable. The 
argument appears to be that a protected 
prince is generally obliged to lend his 
support to the programme of Christian 
evangelisation as Christianity is the religion of the 
Paramount power. But the idea of paramountcy is of 
comparatively recent origin. The history of the earlier 
transactions of the English East India Company disproves 
the contention. In the closing years of the eighteenth 
century and the opening ones of the nineteenth, concili- ' 
ation of Indian sentiment was an acknowledged plank in 
the programme of British rule. “ Half a century ago ”, 
said Kaye in 1859, “ when the question of political supre- 
macy was yet unsettled, our Government in its dealings 
with the people of the soil thought it best for its own safety 
lobe openly of no religion ”.* He added, “ We made much 
open display of our reverence for their institutions by 
attendance at their festivals; turning out our troops to give 
additional effect to the show; firing salutes in honour of 
their high-days and holidays; and sanctioning, nay, pro- 
moting the prayers and invocations of the Brahmans to 
* John William Kaye, History of Christianity in India, p. 886. 
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propitiate the deities for a good harvest or a good trade”.* 
The Court of Directors refused to give sanction to evangeli- 
sation until the Charter Act of 1833. Thus the East India 
Company could not have used their influence to wrest 
concessions from the rulers of Travancore in favour of 
Christianity. The logic of present-day facts must therefore 
be abandoned. The toleration extended to the followers of 
Christianity and Islam by the rulers of Travancore was 
the result of genuine benevolence of heart. 

It is this cosmopolitanism of outlook and the respect 
for the plighted word that has strengthened the bonds bet- 
ween Travancore and the British Crown. 

A *BriuiiT lth ^he history of the alliance is creditable 
to both parlies. It had its first beginnings 
in 1644 A. D. when the king of Travancore, Unni Kerala 
Varma, permitted the East India Company to build a 
factory at Vilinjam eight miles to the south of Trivandrum. 
That was many years before the Company got the island 
of Bombay from King Charles II, and many more before 
Job Charnock began to entertain dreams of securing 
Calcutta for his masters. In 1684 the Rani of Attingal 
granted a plot of land to the Company at Anjengo which 
soon became a prominent place of trade, second only to 
Bombay. In 1726 Prince M&rtsnda Varma entered into 
“ league and friendship ” with the English. He conquered 
kingdom after kingdom, brought order out of chaos in 
Malabar politics, and established his authority on the solid 
foundations of military efficiency and social order. The faith 
of that king, the maker of modern Travancore, in British 
friendship was so great that in the last moments of his life, 
he advised his nephew and successor “to maintain above all 
the friendship existing between that Honourable Associa- 
tion and Travancore and to repose in ihem full confidence”."! - 

# John William Kaye, History of Christianity in India, p. 389. 
t History of Travancore, by Shungoonny Menon, p. 176. 
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That nephew, Maharaja Rama. Varma, who is 
known to history as Dharma Raja, rendered valuable 
assistance to the English in establishing their supremacy 
in South India, and received, in his turn, their valuable 
assistance in stemming the invasion of Travancore by 
Tippu Sultan of Mysore. In 1795 was concluded a treaty 
of permanent alliance. That alliance was the result of 
a mutual appreciation of the strength and prestige of 
both parties. It was not an arrangement between a civi- 
lised nation on the one side, and an ill-organised, impotent 
and ill-governed people on the other. The East India 
Company was at that time striving to establish the rudi- 
ments of order in lands which were becoming their terri- 
tories. But Travancore had even then an efficient 
government, a wise system of laws, a national sentiment, 
and a strong feeling of loyalty to its king. In fact the 
administration of public affairs in this State was more 
efficient than that of any other state or political division 
in India. 


The work of the two Maharajas, Martanda Varma 
and Rama Varma, who brought Travancore to that high 
order of efficiency merits narration in 
wo great rulere. some detail. Both of them looked upon 

their exalted office as a trust for the benefit of their sub- 
jects. They looked forward, they strained their eyes to 
visualise a greater and more glorious Travancore. The 
friendship of the British Government was to them a 
valuable asset. But it has to be recognised that the 
governance of the country was already on a sound footing 
before the commencement of the relationship with the East 
India Company. The programme was designed to meet all 
the requirements of material and moral progress. All the 
avenues of improvement were pursued with devotion. The 
problem of food was tackled by them in a manner worthy 
of the most civilised administrations of modern , times. 
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New lands were brought under cultivation. The claims of 
irrigation received special attention. Ms.rt5r.da Varma’s 
edicts on the subject of providing suitable facilities for 
agriculture, issued between 1729 and 1758 A.D., fill several 
pages in the Travancore Land Revenue Manual.* When 
the Ponmana irrigation canal was being constructed, the 
Maharaja supervised the work in person from morning till 
evening.t To support the statesman’s wisdom with God’s 
grace, the Maharaja made offerings to temples. 

His successor, Maharaja Rama Varma, built a 
magnificent superstructure on the foundations which were 
so well and truly laid. The distractions caused by Tippu’s 
invasion and the financial stringency which ensued did not 
prevent the expenditure of adequate sums of money for 
the protection of the agricultural classes. The officials of 
every village were ordered to inspect all lands which suffered 
damage by the breach of tanks and canals and the accumu- 
lation of sand which rendered them unfit for cultivation. 
If the owners were found to be unable to remove the 
obstructions on account of the expensive nature of the 
work, the Government got it done at their own expense to 
prevent cultivable land lying waste for however short a 
time. The labouring classes also received all necessary 
encouragement and support. New’ industries were intro- 
duced in many parts of the country and artisans invited 
from abroad. 

Person and property were always within the full 
benefit of royal protection. The following extract from 
the Chattavariola or code of laws sanctioned by the Dharma 
Raja with the advice of his talented minister Raja K&ava 
Das is one which will do credit to any system of civilised 
jurisprudence in any part of the world. 

* The Travancore Land Revenue Manual by R. Mahadeva Aiyar 

Vol. V. 

t History of Travancore, by Shungoonny Menon, p. 176 k 177. 
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“ The District Officials shall not apply fetters, chains 
and manacles to the ryots who are found entangled in crimi- 
nal charges. When a female petitioner comes before the Dis- 
trict Cutchery, her complaint shall be heard and settled at 
once; and on no account shall a female be detained for, anight. 
No petitioner was to be detained to his inconvenience and 
put to expense for feeding himself, pending the settlement 
of his case. If the case was not decided within eight days, 
the petitioner was to be fed at the expense of the Officer ”. 

These measures adopted by the Maharaja find mention 
in the writings of foreigners who knew Travancore well. 
“Public security”, says Fra Bartholomew, “is restored 
throughout the whole country; robbery and murder are 
no longer heard of; no one has occasion to be afraid on 
the highways; religious worship is never interrupted; and 
people may rest assured that on every occasion justice will 
be speedily administered ”. 

To this picture the condition of other parts of India 
affords an unenviable contrast. “The dacoits are gang 
robbers of Bengal”; so ran a state paper of 
A oXer^tates. 11 1772. “ They are not like the robbers of 

England, individuals driven to such despe- 
rate courses by sudden want. They are robbers by pro- 
fession and even by birth”.* The state of affairs in 
Indian India is described thus:— “The Native States 
ware disorganised and society was on the verge of disso- 
lution; the people were crushed by despots and ruined by 
exaction; the country was over-run by bandits and its 
resources were wasted by enemies; armed forces existed 
only to plunder, torture and to mutiny. Government there 
was none; it has ceased to exist. There remained only 
misery and oppression”.! The contrast between Travancore 

• India of the Queen, by Sir William Hunter, pp. 106, 108 jnd 109. 
t Prinaep’a Hiatory o! the Politioal and Military tranaaotiona in India 
the adminiatration of the Marquis of Heatings. 
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and many of the other states was therefore all the more 
remarkable. 

While the British Government and those of the 
governments of Indian States were pre-occupied with 
putting down violence and crime, the rulers of Travancore 
were able to devote their energies and their resources to 
improve the conditions of life, building dams, constructing 
irrigation channels, encouraging trade and industry, provi- 
ding means of communication, and improving the admini- 
stration of justice. 

In 1805 A. D. certain powers of intervention were 
conceded to the Company on the advice of Dalawa Velu 
Thampi. The alliance was a free, voluntary agreement due 
to a perception of mutual advantages. On the extension of 
the treaty map of India the Paramount Power was often 
obliged to interfere in the internal administration of many 
of the important states. Annexation had to be resorted 
to in certain cases. Abdication had to be counselled in 
order to save the subjects from misgovernment. But 
Travancore has generally maintained its reputation for 
good government and its steadfast alliance with the Crown 
of England. 


The insurrection of 1809 A. D. was a solitary episode, 
the result of a collision between the insulting obstinacy of 

No break at t * ie Rodent, Cplonel Macaulay, 

any time w ho attempted to brush aside the provi- 
sions of sacred treaties, and the stem deter- 
mination of the minister Velu Thampi who chose ulti- 
mately to measure his strength with that of his opponent. 
The Dalawa might have been right or he might have been 
wrong. But when the British Government sent their army 
to Travancore to restore peace, they averred that they had 
no other view in directing the movements of troops than 
“to rescue the Raja of Tr a vanc< /re from the influence of 
the Dew an, to put an end to the power of that dangerous 
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minister, and to re-establish the connection of the two 
governments on a secure and happy foundation.”* The 
normal tenor was soon restored. The British Government 
convinced itself that the Maharaja was not responsible for 
the unfortunate development. The road to Paramountcy 
lay open but the British officers of the time remembered 
the services rendered by Travancore to the success of the 
British arms in India. They still treated the Maharaja 
as an independent ruler and showed considerable respect to 
the officers of his government. A. striking instance of 
healthy reciprocity of feeling is furnished by the fact that 
when IJmmini Thampi, the Dewan, paid a formal visit to the 
British camp in 1809, after the insurrection, he was received 
with military honours and a salute of 15 guns.t The acces- 
sion of Mahar&ni Goufi Lekshmi Bayi shortly afterwards 
provided an opportunity for greater intercession and control 
over the administration of the State. She wrote to the Resi- 
dent that she could not do better than place herself under the 
guidance and support of the Honourable East India Company. 
The entrustment became more effective when the Resident, 
Colonel Munro, assumed the duties of Dewan as well. 


The work of two 
Queens. 


The permanent alliance was maintained and strength- 
ened by the two queens, Goufi Lekshmi Bayi and Goufi 
Parvathi Bayi, whose reigns covered eigh- 
teen years during a period of transition. It 
was then that Travancore began to feel that 
she was. a part of wider India. The inhabitants felt the glow of 
loyalty to the Ruler and they were convinced that the safety of 
the country depended on the stability, support and friendship 
of the British Government. The old village and tribal assem- 
blies had ceased to function. Their last vestiges scon dis- 
appeared. The military organisation was completely broken. 
Swords were converted into ploughshares. The assumption of 
the management of temples by the Government destroyed the 

* The Proclamation issued by the Government of Madras, 17th January 1809. 
t State Manual by V* Nagam Aiya, Vol. I, p. 448. 

4 
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influence of the aristocracy. The work of missionary bodies 
created a desire for social equality. The Ranis expressed 
themselves clearly against root-and-branch reforms affecting 
religious rites and charities. But they were amenable to the 
legitimate demands of the times. Colonel Munro was able to 
do a great deal of good work, correcting abuses and reforming 
systems. There was, however, one point of difference bet- 
ween Travancore and the British territories in India. It lay 
in the fact that while in the other parts of India order had to 
be evolved out of chaos, all that was necessary in Travancore 
was to build on the existing foundations of orderly govern- 
ment. The abolition of certain taxes on the lower orders 
of society, the removal of the ban on their wearing orna- 
ments of gold and silver, and the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of predial slaves, were some of the measures by which 
the Ranis carried forward the banner of progress. It was 
during that period that missionary societies received tangible 
tokens of encouragement. Sites for churches were granted 
free and large amounts sanctioned for buildings. Extensive 
areas were assigned for their maintenance. Rani Parvathi 
Bayi issued a rescript commanding that the State should 
defray the entire cost of the education of its people. It 
said that the object was to see that there might be no back- 
wardness in the spread of enlightenment among the people, 
that they might become better subjects and better public 
servants, and that the “ reputation of the State might 
increase thereby ”. Another ordinance promulgated by the 
Rani related to the recruitment to the public service. Good 
birth, character and capacity, were declared the indispen- 
sable qualifications for entertainment. 


Disputes of an indefensible character have sometimes 
created misunderstandings between individual Dewans and 
. individual Residents. Sometimes the high- 

A tate. handed interference of the Residents has 
marred the tranquil course of personal relations. The intri- 
gues of interested persons resulted in permanent personal 
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dislike between Swatbi Thirunai Maharaja and General 
Cullen. The unsatisfactory state of the finances and the 
weakness of the administration gave rise to protracted 
correspondence between IJthram Thirunai Maharaja and 
the British authorities at Madras and Calcutta. But the 
alliance has always been firm, invariable and sacrosanct. In 
Travancore there has been no retrogression. Nor has there 
been a single instance in which the subjects were guilty of 
disloyalty or disaffection to the Ruler. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when many other Indian states were 
groaning under the weight of a bad internal administration 
and the Paramount Power was forced to keep a vigilant 
watch over the rulers and call them to order perio- 
dically, Travancore was recognised as the “ Model State 
Maharaja Ayilyam Thirunai who raised the State to that 
level of importance was succeeded by his In other, Maharaja 
Sri Visakhom Thirunai who “squeezed into five short years 
of his reign the work of a whole lifetime”. He made 
stronuous efforts to maintain a pure administration and set 
an example for high character and efficiency. 


‘ lie was succeeded by Maharaja Sri MGlam Thirunai 
of happy memory. No Indian ruler dedicated more energy 
and attention to public affairs and none 
p tuu; tjoned more funds for nation-building 
activities, education, public health, the 
improvement of communications, and the encouragement of 
irrigational facilities and industrial possibilities. Sii MGlam 
Thirunai’s appreciation of the British system of government 
took practical shape in the establishment of the Legislative 
Council, the Popular Assembly, and a large number of Muni- 
cipal Councils. The Government of Madras in reviewing the 
Administration Reports of the Government of Travancore 
used the most eloquent expressions in commending the reign 
for its energy and “its high standard of efficiency combined 
with moderation in its demands year after year”. The 
Paramount Power recognised “the unremitting efforts of His 
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Highness the Maharaja and the ever-increasing prosperity 
of a favoured territory under a prudent administrator”. 
Lord Irwin visited Travancore in 1930 during the adminis- 
tration of the State by Her Highness Sothu Lekshmi Bayi, 
the Maharani Regent (1100 — 1107). He expressed the hope 
that the Regency would conclude as happily as it had begun. 
And so it did. The installation of His Highness the Maha- 
raja Sri Chithira Thirunai was celebrated amidst the rejoi- 
cings of the people in an atmosphere of invigorating hope. 


The relationship of three centuries has thus been 
of the most cordial character. The Maharajas of Travan- 


Personal contact: 
The present 
Maharaja. 


core have always evinced a genuine de- 
sire to render assistance to the British 
Government in the solution of economic 


and other problems in a manner which would help the ad- 
vancement of the interests of India and the solidarity of the 
Empire. In the sixties of the last century the Government 
of Travancore signed the Interportal Convention in the 
hope that free international trade would ultimately prove 
beneficial to the country notwithstanding a loss of revenue. 
Large areas of fertile lands were assigned to the Kan nan 
Devan Hills Produce Company at very reasonable races of 
assessment, and substantial sums of money expended on the 
construction of roads and bridges for their benefit. British 
Indian subjects were permitted to take up large tracts on the 
hills for the cultivation of cardamoms on terms similar to 


those given to the subjects of the State. The history of the 
Periyar Lease bears eloquent testimony to the readiness of 
the Travancore government to help the agriculturists in the 
Madura District of the Madras Presidency by permitting the 
diversion of the waters of the Periyar — the largest river in 
the State — for purposes of irrigation, though such diversion 
is in many respects prejudicial to the permanent interests of 
the people in the valleys on this side of the Ghats and the 
country lower down. These instances show the stability and 
strength of the attachment which the rulers of Travancore 
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bear towards the British Government. But the majesty of the 
British Crown assumed shape and proportion only at distant 
intervals in Delhi at the time of the imperial durbars. An 
age-long custom and the respect for precedents prevented 
the ruling family from crossing the seas. But the visit of 
His Highness the present Maharaja, His Highness’s mother 
and other members of the ruling family to the United King- 
dom has transferred a “cold tradition into a warm living 
feeling of staunch and abiding friendship”. 

The scheme of this chapter does not warrant a detailed 
account of the principal events relating to the history of 
Travancore under successive rulers. But 
^'oTthe alliance aW historic justice requires the narration of 
certain facts to show that the state occupies 
a unique position in its political and constitutional relations 
with the Paramount Power. The sovereigns of Travancore 
entered into the alliance on terms of perfect equality. In the 
older treaties the Maharaja was described as “His Majesty”. 
Among the ruling dynasties of India there are many which 
owe their existence to grants made by the British Govern- 
ment. There are others which fought against them, were 
dofeated, and obliged to accept terms as feudatories. Still 
others there are who vacillated between one power and ano- 
ther until the British Raj became an absolute, incontestable 
verity. But Travancore, having once entered into friendship, 
has always remained firm and faithful. The British were 
not masters of South India at the time of the earlier agree- 
ments. The assistance of the Maharajas of Travancore 
was to them a great asset. The Travancore troops contri- 
buted their share to the success of the British arms. During 
the difficult times of the wars with Hyder Ali of Mysore, 
when the English had scarcely the credit of a single ally 
in South India, the Maharaja of Travancore stood forth 
their avowed friend.* “ The productiveness of his dominions 

* Historical sketch of the Princes of India, by an Offioer in the service 
of the Honourable East India Company, 1833. 
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enabled him io contribute considerably to the military 
resources of the English”, says Mill, “and in the last war 
with Hyder his co-operation had been sufficiently exten- 
sive”.* The minister of the Maharaja of Travancore was 
of great help to the British in establishing order hi the 
district of Malabar after Tippu’s invasion. 

It is not merely in the realms of administrative policy 
or social uplift that the Maharajas of Travancore gave the 
lead to their people. The provinces of 
literature' 1 Earning yielded to the authority of their 
genius. In India there had been kings who 
were also poets and scholars. Harsha and Bhoja shine 
for ever in the firmament of glory. Literary merit, however, 
was not the rule but the exception, the accomplishment of 
particular individuals. But in Travancore poetic genius and 
literary greatness are as much the birth-right of the sove- 
reigns as the membership in the ruling dynasty. There is no 
other family known to history, whether of royal extraction 
or plebian prominence, which presents a like pedigree of 
literary greatness, the like continuity of learning and cul- 
ture. The genius of the Chera kings lias descended’ in the 
lawful line ensuring a permanent efflorescence. 

Ilamko Atikal, the brother of Senkuttuvan and the 
author of the Tamil classic, the fclilappathikaram, was a re- 
nowned poet and erudite scholar. The later generations 
kept up the great traditions. The works of Kula&khara 
Alwar in Sanskrit and Tamil have earned a permanent place 
in the literature of India. Ravi Yarma Kulasekhara was as 
great a poet and scholar as he was an invincible warrior. 
The lamp continued to burn under the fostering care of his 
successors. Marlhanda V arma the Great was a great patron 
of letters. Kunchan Nambiyar and Ramapurathu Yariar, 
the greatest poets of the day, glorified him in their immortal 
works. It is recorded of that Maharaja that in Madura, 
whither he had gone to mobilise an army, be attended 
* History of British India by Mill, Vol. V. p. 325. " 
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a conference of grammarians and logicians and elicited 
the admiration of the assemblage by his exceptional talents. 
The literary works of his successor RSma Varma, both in 
Sanskrit and in MalaySlam, are well-known. He was a 
poet, philosopher and critic all in one. The value of his 
contribution to knowledge is universally acknowledged. 
Prince A^wathi Thifunal his nephew, was a Sanskrit poet of 
the highest order and the author of four great KatKakalis, 
besides certain musical compositions. The eighteen years 
of the reign of the great Swathi Thifungl Maha.f5.ja were a 
blessing to literature and fine arts in Travaneore. He was 
the master of several languages, both European and Indian. 
His poetical works bear the mark of genius and his musical 
compositions rank with those of the great Thyagafaja. 
Maharaja Mg.rthS.nda Varma, his brother, was also a poet. 
In his reign Katliakali, the indigenous drama of Malabar, 
reached the high-water mark of its popularity in Kerala. 
His successors were equally blessed by the muses. 

In that galaxy of the favoured the Ayilyam and 
Visakhom brot hers occupy a position of distinct eminence. 
Sri Vi&tkhom Thifunal wrote and spoke English like the 
best among learned Englishmen. He was a thinker and a 
scholar. In the reign of His Highness Sri Mulam Thifungl 
Mahafgja, Travaneore won the proud distinction of being 
the best-educated part in the Indian Empire. The 
accomplishments of the queens, Rani Goufi Lekshmi Bayi, 
the mother of SwSthi Thifungl Mahgfgja, and Rani Goufi 
Pgrvathi Bayi, the Regent, are proverbial. No better 
example need be cited than that of Her Highness Mahargni 
Setu Pgrvathi Bgyi, w 7 ho shines to-day as the accredited 
representative of Indian womanhood and whose talents and 
patriotism are the admiration of the w orld. 

If the people of Travaneore are blessed with talented 
Common bond of rulers in an unbroken line, the rulers are in 
oulturo. their turn blessed with a people -civilised, 
law-abiding and loyal, The outstanding eminence of the 
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ruling family has been the cause and the effect of the high 
level of intelligence and the adaptability of the people. It is 
the pride of Travancore that her sons and daughters have 
always helped the cause of learning. The Western Ghats 
never succeeded in keeping Travancore and Malabar as an 
isolated tract in the regions of the intellect. In ancient times 
Kerala was an integral portion of Tamilakam. There was a 
close affinity between the country on this side of the Ghats 
and the Tamilnad on the other side, in language, customs and 
religions observances. Reference has already been made to 
Ilamko Atikal, and Kulasokhara Al war, the renowned Tamil 
poets. There were others also who served to link Travancore 
with the world of thought and culture outside. In the third 
century Manicka Vachakar, the minister of the Pandyan 
king, one of the greatest scholars and philosophers of the 
time, visited Vaikom and was inspired by all that he saw on 
the west coast. Viralmintan Nsyanar, one of the Saiva saints 
famous in history and literature, was a native of Chengan- 
nur in middle Travancore. Sundara Murti, the great poet- 
devotee of Siva, was a friend of some of the rulers of Kerala. 
Nllakantanar of Muziris (Cranganore) was the commentator 
of the great Tamil work, the Irayanar Akapporul. Facts 
like these establish the intercourse which existed between 
Travancore and the Tamil-speaking districts. 

Nor was it in Tamil literature or South Indian 
thought alone that Kerala exercised its influence. Learned 
men from Kerala delighted to visit the ancient outposts 
of Aryan culture in the north. It afforded facility for 
interchange of thought. Buddhism and Jainism, Saivaism 
and Vaishnavism, found their votaries here in large num- 
bers. Ksnchlvaram was the meeting place of Aryan and 
Dravidian culture. The south influenced the north of 
India as the north influenced the south. Ch&nakya, the 
minister of the Mauryan Emperor Chandra Gupta, was 
a native of K&nchlvaram. He was one of the glorious band 
of learned men of South India, who became the leaders 
of thought and the torch-bearers of culture throughout 
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the whole of India more than two thousand years ago.* 
Vararuchi who was an authority on grammar, astrology and 
kindred scienoes was also a native of Kerala. From the 
hamlet of Ksladi on the FefiySr, now in Travancore territory, 
Sankafschsfya carried the light of Advaita philosophy, 
that noble system of thought, to the heights of BadrinSth 
and Kedarnath, from where it flowed down and spread 
throughout the length and breadth of BhSfathavarsha. 
Nsg&rjuna and Say ana whose names are venerated through- 
out India were men of the south. The continuity of culture 
was not confined to the doctrines of religion or the princi- 
ples of philosophy. There are clear marks of intercourse 
in literature and science as well. Sanskrit works composed 
in Kerala were commented upon by scholars in distant 
Kashmir, while the literary productions of Kashmir, Ujjain 
and Bengal found their way to this distant land.f Scientific 
treatises reveal a family likeness which manifests itself 
in astronomy, astrology and medicine. Cultural currents 
can be traced between Kerala and Bengal as well.J It. 
was the Gltagovinda of Jayacieva which helped the growth 
of the Bhakti cult in Kerala. It also gave the stimulus to 
the growth of the indigenous drama of Malabar, the Kath'a- 
kali, the art value of which is so much appreciated to-day 
by Indians and Europeans alike. 

Other arts have received similar encouragement. 
“ Some of the temples in Travancore are rich in sculp- 
tures and bronzes of remarkable demeanour and elegance 
of craftsmanship ”.§ The fresco paintings in the old 
palace at PadmanSbhapufam and the Si I PadmanStbha- 
swSmi temple at Trivandrum are remarkable for “ their 

* P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, History of the Tamils, pp. 326 — 340. 
t The commentator of Yudhishtira Vijaya, the work of Vftsu Bhattathi.i 
of Kfir'aja was a Kashmirian- 

X For a learned disoussion on this subject see the artiple entitled “Light 
thrown on Cultural Currents,” in the Trivandrum Sanskrit iSeries, by 
. -P. K. Narayana Pillai, to the Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee Celebration 

of Oriental Manuscripts. Also the article by Mah&kavi, Rao Sahib Ullftr 
S. Paramfswafa Aiyer, published in the Skhitya Parishat Magazine, 

§ J. H. Cousins. 

5 
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grouping, delicately verile line, attractive colouring, vivid 
yet reserved life, and high cosmic and psychological symbo- 
lism Music also owes much of its variety and harmony 
to the intercourse between the north and the south. Seven 
hundred years ago Alaudin Khilji carried away with him 
musicians from the south. The gold and silver which he 
plundered lighted his way to the throne. But the art and 
culture which followed his army in its return to the north 
have left effects of a more permanent character. Nor has 
the present absolutely ruled out the marks of that influence. 
The rapturous compositions of Swathi Thirunal Maharaja 
are admired throughout India. So deeply did the great 
Thy&gar&ja esteem the talents of Govinda Marar of Travan- 
core that he styled him Govindaswami and composed one of 
his famous songs in his honour. It was not in music alone 
that Travancore made contributions to the fine arts. The 
paintings of Ravi Varma are among the best achievements 
of European influence in oil painting. Ravi Varma, be it 
remembered, was the maternal great grand-father of His 
Highness the present Maharaja of Travancore. 

Such is the picture that Travancore presents in the 
permanent relief map of Indian culture. There is no State 
or province in India, or perhaps in any 
wt mn ' other country, where a larger proportion of 
public revenue is expended by the Government in providing 
educational facilities. The Government maintains 3,644 
schools and 10 colleges. The reign of the late Maharaja 
Sr! Mulam Thirunal witnessed a consistent policy to place 
education within the reach of all, not failing to take account 
of the economic and social condition of the backward 
communities. The altitude was not made to suffer in 
order to enlarge the base. The MahSfaja reared the magni- 
ficent edifice on the solid foundations laid by his prede- 
cessors for the advancement of higher education among 
the subjects. Those foundations were well and truly 
laid in a manner which was adequate to impart strength 
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and durability to a system of public education of a high 
order. When the work of erecting the Trivandrum College 
was started, the Maharaja Ayilyam Thirun&l observed : — 
“ There is every encouragement to be derived from the 
steady zeal of those who are charged with the weighty 
interests of education, from the great eagerness shown by 
parents for the intellectual advancement of their children, 
and from the remarkable receptive power manifested by the 
youths themselves. To the numerous pupils I see assem- 
bled on this auspicious occasion, I will only say, pursue 
your various studies with the utmost devotion and perse- 

verence; prove yourself formidable yet friendly rivals 

to those whom other colleges send abroad ”. 

The Government of His Highness the present Maha- 
raja is endeavouring to combine the knowledge of the 
sciences and technological subjects which will enable the 
scholars to earn a decent livelihood which will keep the 
batteries of the stomach in tune, advancing at the same 
time the pleasures of the intellect. A separate University 
for Travancore with His Highness the Maharaja as the 
Chancellor has now been established in order to facilitate 
the new orientation of ideas and turn it to the advantage 
of the people and the prosperity of the country. 

The health and strength of the population has been 
a subject of great care and attention on the part of the 
Medi 1 ‘d Government. The major portion of the area 
' a ' of the State commands good, clear, potable 
water and the people are scrupulously neat and clean. The 
isolated homesteads are generally responsible for natural 
sanitary conditions. Nor was the assistance of medical 
service wanting from the earliest days. The science of 
Ayurveda (Indian Medicine) also attained a high degree of 
efficiency and gained its deserved popularity many centuries 
ago. Kerala has contributed to the development of medicine 
by supplementing the system of Charaka and Susruta by new 
indigenous methods of treatment. But by the beginning 
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of the 19th century the Allopathic system became more 
prominent. The beginnings of the Medical Department 
were laid a hundred years ago. One of the MahSX&jSe, 
Mar tb and a Varma Uthram Thirunal (1022 to 1036 M. B.), 
took such deep interest in the Allopathic system of medi* 
cal treatment that he learnt it himself and started his 
own dispensary. He became a good physician and a 
skilful surgeon. The stimulus thus given had great effect 
in removing the scruples of the conservative section 
against the foreign system of treatment. The Allopathic 
system has now established itself firmly in the State. 
There are now one hundred and seven medical institutions, 
hospitals and dispensaries taken together, financed by 
( Government, besides a considerable number of private dis- 
pensaries. The important hospitals are provided with well- 
equipped operation theatres. The work done in the General 
Hospital has merited the approbation of distinguished 
personages as well as eminent professional men. 

The Medical Service is supplemented by one hundred 
and fifty Ayurvedic dispensaries and four Ayurvedic hospi- 
tals. The indigenous system of medical treatment has 
always been popular in Travancore among all classes.' The 
hereditary physicians of Malabar are famous for their profi- 
ciency in the art of healing and their kindly treatment of 
those who seek their assistance. The unique feature of 
the hospitals and dispensaries, both Allopathic and Ayur- 
vedic, in Travancore is that professional services as well as 
medicines are given to the patients free of cost, the Govern- 
ment defraying the whole expenses. 

The success of education and medical relief is largely 
due to the facilities for communication* Besides the back- 

waters, canals and navigable rivers there 
mmnmca ions. are 5 gg? miles of road. There is '69 of a 

mild of road for every square mile of the area, or T3$ miles 
per square mile of the inhabited area, leaving out the forest 
tracts. There is also a railway line between Shenketta and 
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Trivandrum and an efficient bus service in all parts of the 
State, which affords ample convenience to traffic at reason- 
able cost. Sachivothama Sir C. P. Ramasw&my Iyer is 
interesting himself in the development and co-ordination of 
the various lines of communication. He has emphasised 
the imperative necessity of agricultural improvement and 
industrial effort for the success of which the further deve- 
lopment of communications is absolutely essential. “One 
of the special features of the country,” says he, “is the 
series of wide backwaters which form the cheapest possible 
route for traffic from Cochin to Trivandrum. There are 
navigable canals along the entire littoral and innumerable 
streams and rivers flowing westward to the sea; properly 
dredged and deepened, these water-ways will be many times 
cheaper than any rail or road transport, especially for heavy 
traffic, and if motor tugs are introduced, Travancore need 
not suffer from comparison with any modern state in the 
matter of transport facilities”.* 

The Administration Reports of the Government of 
Travancore bear ample testimony to the success of their 
work in the various channels of moral and 
matorSd^M^rity. material prosperity. “Far outweighing even 
the value of the natural resources of the 
country, imposing as they are, are the character and 

potentialities of the people of the land” His Highness 

the present Maharaja does not propose to rest on his his- 
toric laurels but he is determined to put Travancore in its 
proper place on the Indian map; and he has the great ad- 
vantage of ruling over a people w’ho possess great cultural 
and artistic traditions and whose intellectual standards are 
very high and whose enterprise is proverbial”. Apart 
from productive assets the State possesses ample reserves 
in the shape of fluid securities. The credit of the .state is 
v ®ry high in the money market. Thus the position of 



* Sir O. t, RBmaswtaiy Iyer, Broadcast at Bombay. 
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In other states the picture of a reform, the foundation of 
colleges, tli© opening of hospitals, the improvement of courts 
of justice, and the inauguration of legislative chambers are 
set to great advantage by their background. In Travancore 
it is all a stereotyped normality which fails to elicit sudden 
approbation or attract extraordinary notice. 

For a long time “Delhi durest” prevented a due appre- 
ciation of Travancore in the imperial metropolis. In the 
days when the standard books on Native 
S ° lid Jork <1Uiet States were written, a journey to Trivan- 
drum was long, tedious and expensive. It 
was only in 1900 that, for the first time, the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, Lord Curzon, accepted the 
invitation of the Maharaja to “this remote corner of India, 
at so much personal inconvenience and discomfort”. This 
neglect of the State in the tour programme of His Ma jesty’s 
representative was due to the circumstance that for certain 
historic reasons the political relationship of the State was 
originally with the Government of Bombay and later wuth 
the Government of Madras. On the other hand, the impor- 
tant states in Central and Northern India were under the 
direct control of the Government of India. They were nearer 
to the imperial capital. The rulers of those states had 
abundant opportunity to invite British officers and globe- 
trotters and impress them with their hospitality and their 
importance. But the Maharajas of Travancore followed a 
different course. They led a stay-at-home life, working 
silently for the advancement of their subjects. The appre- 
ciations recorded by the Madras Government in reviewing 
the Administration Reports of the Government of Travan- 
core obtained very little publicity in other parts of India. 

Writers and publicists are apt to think that Travan- 

. . . . core is more or less like one of the states 

.unique powtion. w h ere ^he ru j er p re f ers his own pleasure 

to the good of his subjects and exercises his authority over 
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an ill-educated and disorganised people. Prepossessions 
based on the condition of states placed in the same category 
in political literature naturally take a long time to die out. 
Deep-rooted prejudice clouds the vision of superficial obser- 
vers who are inclined to put down hearsay information in 
the form of responsible statements. Exceptions fail to 
arrest attention, while distance prevents a careful study and 
examination. It is through the operation of all these causes 
that the achievements of Travancore have not been deli- 
neated in correct proportions. In many of the Indian states 
the collection and expenditure of public funds, the admi- 
nistration of justice and the methods of legislation are 
primitive and arbitrary. Their number is large and therefore 
they form the basis for generalisation. 

The following classification of Indian States made by 
a European writer typifies the colossal ignorance of literary 
ambition. Joseph Chailley, a member of the 
F '"" ch Chamber of Deputies, divides the 
rulers of Indian States into three classes.* 

1. The very few who govern according to European 
ideas of order and justice and who seem to take a personal 
interest in the welfare of the people, 

2. Those who have introduced the elements of a 
reformed organisation, have enacted laws, have appointed 
judges and have then appointed a Wazir to govern for them 
and relieve them of responsibility, 

3. Those who still imagine that they are the State, 
that its resources are private property, that its inhabitants 
are their slaves, and that their chief business is pleasure. 

The classification is manifestly wiong and incompre- 
hensive; for, a state like Travancore does not fall within any 
of these classes. It occupies a much higher rank than the 
states which furnish the examples from which the learned 
writer drew his conclusions. The highest compliment 
given to the ruler in this three-fold classification is that 


• Administrative Problems in India by Joseph Chailley. 
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he -seems to take a personal interest in the affairs of his 
kingdom. 

The presentation of an ideal based on the experience 
of even the more advanced states is equally inapplicable to 
Travancore. Bis Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir, for a 
long time the President of the Chamber of Princes, and well 
acquainted with the administration of the various states, 
enunciated seven cardinal points as the essentials of good 
government in the states. They are: 

1. The ruler of a state should have a fixed and 
well-defined privy purse and a clear dividing line between 
his personal expenditure and that of the state. 

2. Security of life and property by the employment 
of an efficient and uncorrupt police. 

3. An independent judiciary. 

4. The reign of Law including certainty of Law, 
its uniformity, and its approximation, wherever possible, 
with the laws of British India. 

5. Stability of the Public Service. 

6. Efficiency and continuity of administration. 

7. Beneficent rule in the interests of the general 
well-being and contentment of the sidijects. 


Tests transoended. 


Travancore easily transcends these tests as well. 
There is no period in her history when all these conditions 
were not severally and jointly satisfied. 
The accession speeches of the Maharajas 
of Travancore make it abundantly clear that they always 
regarded the state as everything and their personal enjoy- 
ment as a matter of no concern. There is no state anywhere 
in India where the austere simplicity and rigid personal eco- 
nomy of the ruler has reduced the Civil List to such small 
dimensions as in Travancore. No ruler takes a smaller por- 
tion- of, the public revenues for his own use. Taxation is 
decidedly lighter. The rule of law is one df the prominent 
characteristics of the administration and the laws are not 
only in line with those in force in British Indiahut- a*e in 
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certain respects more progressive and more equitable. 
There is not one law for the citizen and another law for the 
officer. The courts have been for a very long time abso- 
lutely independent of the executive. During the last one 
hundred years there has not been a single instance in which 
the ruler has interfered with the even course of justice as 
administered by the judicial tribunals. The motto of the 
High Court “ Fiat Justitia Ruat Coelum” is scrupulously 
respected by the sovereign and fits in with his own motto 
“DharmQsmat Kuladaivatham ”, which means that the 
Dharma or law is His Highness’ household divinity. This 
explains how the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
was ready to approve of a decision of the Travancore High 
Court and follow it in coming to judgment more than fifty 
years ago. * The machinery of execution is highly satis- 
factory. The Police are efficient and have been compared 
with the London Police by a most judicious critic, one 
who never assumes the role of a panegyrist of governmental 
authority, Mahatma Gandhi. 

There are, in India., states where officers aie changed 
with every return of the sun and the moon; but in Travan- 
core the Public Service is permanent and secure. Arbitrary 
dismissals of public servants have been unknown. Well- 
conceived rules regulate departmental enquiries. The 
administration has adapted itself to modern forms of 
government in the interests of the progressive welfare of 
the country. Education, Public Health, Drainage and 
Irrigation Schemes, the Improvement of Agricultural and 
Industrial conditions, and the protection of person and 
property by a proper administration of justice, consume the 
vast bulk of the revenue. Nation-building activities are 
being pursued with vigour. The annual financial statement 
is presented to the Houses of Legislature, while the ex- 
penditure is audited by an efficient staff of officers and finally 
examined by the Public Accounts Committee appointed by 
the Government, one-half of the members thereof being 
* 3 Indian Appeals 164* 
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elected by the Legislature. The procedure enables the 
representatives of the people to keep a vigilant watch over 
the administrative policy of the Government as well as the 
security of the finances of the State. 

Travancore is one of the important political units 
where representative institutions have been functioning 
for the longest period. The Legislative Council was brought 
into existence in 1888, the first institution of its kind in an 
Indian State. It was enlarged in 1898, then 
^nstitations Ve * n 1^19 and again in 1921. There was 
also a Popular Assembly whose function 
was to place before the Government the wants and wishes 
of the people. Dewan after Dewan has spoken of its 
vigilance, ability, and sobriety in language of high com- 
mendation. Mr. Rajagop&lach&ri (afterwards Sir P. R&ja- 
gopalachari) acknowledged the good wnrk of the Assembly in 
words of genuine admiration. “It has been my experience”, 
said he, “that the representations made by the members on 
the measures of the Government have generally thrown a 
flood of light on aspects of questions which neither the 
Dewan nor the heads of departments concerned ever 
thought of On another occasion he said that “ the 
successive issues of the Travancore Government Gazette for 
now several months would bear testimony to the fact that 
many of the problems which His Highness’ Government 
have been engaged in dealing with are problems set to them 
by the Assembly. ” Other Dewans have also given it the 
fullest praise. 

In 1933 the Popular Assembly was placed on a statu- 
tory basis and reformed in such a manner as to function as 
the Lower House of a bicameral legislature, the Legislative 
Council, called henceforth the Sri Chithira State Council, 
being the Upper House. The franchise was suitably 
extended. Both Houses have now the right to initiate and 

# Vide Proceedings of the Sri Malam Popular Assembly dated 5th 

March 1913. 
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pass legislation, to discuss the annual budget, to interpellate 
Government, and to ask supplementary questions on matters 
of general public interest. These constitutional reforms 
inaugurated by His Highness the present Maharaja form a 
substantial advance in the devolution of powers on the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The Regulation and the Rules 
were drafted under the advice of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer. Nowhere in the other Indian states has the experi- 
ment of a double-chambered legislature been tried. The 
interest taken by people in the working of these deliberative 
assemblies is testified to by the fact that in general constitu- 
encies more than 65T per cent, of the voters took part in the 
polling in the last general election. The percentage in 
some constituencies was very much higher. 

It is a matter for special gratification that women 

are playing a prominent part in public life. The position of 

... . , women in Travancore may be best described 

Woman s role. , ... , , . , 

in the authoritative words of Her Highness 

Mali a rani Sethu Parvathi Bayi in her presidential address 

to the tenth session of the All-India Women’s Conference 

held at Trivandrum. “The woman is here recognised as 

the head of the family, and succession is traced through her. 

No restriction on the holding and disposition of property, 

and no inequalities regarding education, social life, and 

cultural growth have hampered our sex. Not only has our 

history afforded instances of queens who have stamped their 

individuality on the chronicles of their country, but in the 

fine arts and philosophy women have played a notable part. 

The equality of women with men in the matter of political as 

well as property rights is to-day an established fact. Female 

literacy in Travancore has attained to a high standard 

That standard continues to rise. In 1874 — 75 the total 

number of girls under instruction in the schools .was but 

1)019. In 1934 — 35 it was 269,444, w'hile in the sister State of 

* Her Highness Maharaui Sethu Parvathi B&yi's Presidential Address 
at the All-India Women’s Conference. 
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Mysore which spends nearly seven lakhs of rupees annually 
on female education the number of females attending 
schools and colleges is only 66,948. Co-education in schools 
tends to bring about greater self-reliance. A large number 
of women have already entered the liberal professions of 
pedagogy, medicine and law. Twenty eight thousand women 
have joined the co-operative movement — a not inconsider- 
able number. There are women members in the Houses of 
Legislature. According to the latest electoral rolls, 3T21 
per cent, of the voters are women, who number 166,718, 
the number of males being 367,369. Thus the women of 
Travancoro enjoy rights and privileges which have not yet 
fallen to the lot of their sisters in other countries. In India 
the right to inherit, irrespective of sex, according to the 
rules of natural relationship, and the right of unfettered 
enjoyment and alienation of property have still to be re- 
cognised. Even in England, until recently, it was impossible 
for a woman to hold property in her own right or to recover 
money from her debtor or even to buy things for household 
use except as the implied agent of the husband. 

Eacts like these must open the eyes of ill-informed 
critics in western countries who are prone to think that 
even the better classes of women in India live behind the 
purdah while the poorer classes draw out a miserable 
existence as the slaves of their husbands. “ Where women 
are honoured, there the Gods rejoice ” is the text of Manu, 
the ancient law-giver of India. It is the glory of Travancore 
and Kerala that, though the maxim is not properly honoured 
in the great centres of Aryan civilisation in India, and the 
principle of the wife being the better-half of the husband 
has secured but a tardy and inadequate recognition in the 
systems of western jurisprudence, the women of Travancore 
are not only the queens of society but also form the stock 
of descent in Mar umakkathSyam Tharavads. 

Travancore is an interesting study to the student of 
history and politics, as it is to the student of religion, law, 
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customs and manners. “ In it are preserved the survivals 
of nearly ail the ancient Indian peoples, 
rhe new and tb ° religions, laws, customs and manners. The 
old and new can be studied together within 
its limited area, which is not possible elsewhere. The 
scientific study of Indian institutions should begin from the 
south rather than from the north.” * This view expressed 
by the historian may be better appreciated to-day when the 
trend of modern opinion is in favour of the fact that Indian 
civilisation is traceable mainly to Dravidian origins. But it 
is not in that alone that the history of Travancore and its 
institutions deserve a careful study. Travancore was great 
m the past and it is equally great in the economy of modern 
civilisation. 

The tribute of praise which was tendered to His 
Highness the Maharaja by Sir Samuel Hoare attests the 
appreciation of His Majesty’s Government 
Mahlfaja. °' me progress achieved m Iravancore. 

The Secretary of State described Travan- 
core as “ one of the greatest of Indian states, not only 
comparable in population to many European states, but also 
one of the most beautiful and richly endowed territories in 
the world, a country rich with scenery and equally rich with 
natural resources, and rich in waterways and communi- 
cations, a country on which in fact both land and sea are 
smiling so agreeably.” “ But over and above all this ”, 
continued Sir Samuel Hoare, “ Travancore is now making a 
constitutional experiment modelled on British institutions 
but having certain special features in the matter of the two 
chambers of the Legislature.” The Earl of Halifax paid 
similar compliments to Travancore in the House of Lords. 

The Earl of Willingdon has also borne eloquent testi- 
mony to the work of His Highness the Maha.f5.ja even at the 
commencement of His Highness’ reign. From the plenitude 
of his knowledge of men and things throughout the empire, 


# Ancient History of India, V. A. Smith. 
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and with the sureness of a judgment which was the result 
of intimate friendship with the ruling family and the in- 
habitants of Travancore, the Viceroy said: — “ I would like 
once again to congratulate Your Highness on the keen and 
courageous manner in which you are carrying out your 
heavy responsibilities. It is true that you have only exer- 
cised your ruling powers for the last two years but your 
programme mapped out for the future is one which will be 
a credit to a ruler of many years’ standing. I look forward 
with hope to a future when the State of Travancore will 
not only enjoy increasing internal prosperity but will play a 
part worthy of its status in the great federation of states 
and provinces which is to direct in the future the affairs of 
this great country.” 

Ho ruler of Travancore or any other Indian State ever 
approached his great task with greater equipment or greater 
sympathy than His Highness Sti Chithira Tliirunai Maha- 
raja. His Highness’ goodness of heart and solicitude for 
the public weal glowed into a living force when, after all 
his travels and sojourns, ha returned to Trivandrum to take 
charge of his great heritage and to rule over his loyal sub- 
jects. The installation speech made a deep impression. *“ It 
is my hope,” said His Highness, “ that I shall be enabled by 
God's grace to earn the affection and esteem of all commu- 
nities and classes among my people, whose advancement in 
every department of life will be my perpetual pre-occupation 
and my sole aim. It is a very great trust that has been 
transmitted to me and I realise that that trust will not be 
well discharged except to the extent that I am able to pro- 
mote the peace, contentment and prosperity of my subjects.” 

Travancore is a state where a century of reform has 
built up an administrative system efficient, comprehensive 
and permanent. His Highness Sri Chithira Thirunal Maha- 
raja hag resolved to make the edifice complete, commodious, 
and commensurate with modern requirements. In this 
great work, in this noble endeavour, Her Highness Maha- 
rani Sethu Parvathi Bayi has been of inestimable assistance. 
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His Highness the Maharaja has borne testimony to Her 
Highness’ influence. “It is a consolation and a great privi- 
lege”, said His Highness, “that in my task I shall have the 
inestimable advantage of the watchful solicitude and the 
unparalleled devotion of my mother, to whom I owe more 
than I can ever express in words”. * 

This is a unique advantage; for, the history of Travan- 
core does not record another instance of the mother of a 
ruling sovereign being spared to witness the great deeds of 
her son and to strengthen and support him with her advice 
and her blessings. His Highness believes in the future of 
his State and is alive to the capacity of his subjects to play 
their legitimate part in the United India of the future. 
His Highness’ extensive travels in India and in Europe 
have opened the eyes of the world to the importance of this 
ancient kingdom. The experience gained by His Highness 
in the great centres of western culture and industry is of 
immense advantage in the new orientation of the political 
and economic, life of the people envisaged by His Highness 
and is being implemented by the Government. The Dewan 
has explained that policy in these memorable words: — “What 
is needed to enable Travancore to make the utmost use of 
her opportunities is an overhauling of the system of edu- 
cation and a carefully designed economic planning which 
will, without reproducing the evil effects of the factory 
system, industrialise the State and not only give secondary 
occupation to the families of land-holders and agriculturists 
but also open fresh and useful careers to the middle class 
unemployed The establishment of the Travancore Uni- 
versity and the inauguration of the Travancore Credit Bank 
are concrete monuments of wise statesmanship. Parallel 
to this is the well-ordered endeavour to effect a renaissance 
in art and culture. 

The Temple Entry Proclamation issued by Hi^ High- 
ness the Maharaja has opened a new chapter in the history 
of Travancore and of India. It is a great charter of liberty, 
* Speech at the Installation Durbar, 
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the result of religious convictions and a desire to redeem 
the millions of suffering humanity from scepticism and 
despair. The personal example of Her Highness Mali&rSni 
Sefchu Parvathi Bayi has enlisted for this wise measure of 
reform the earnest support of women in the citadels of 
orthodoxy. The Proclamation is cementing the feelings of 
brotherhood among Hindus. Its repurcussions are exer- 
cising a beneficial influence among the followers of other 
forms of faith. The light which proceeded from Travancore 
has brought the whole of India under its effulgent sway. 
The thrill of joy with which it was received throughout 
India and the civilised world marks a definite stage in the 
noble work of removing untouchability and unapproacha- 
bility. The Proclamation is in itself one of the greatest 
achievements in history. The Government are making 
every effort to enable the backward communities to take 
the fullest advantage of that wise measure. 

The Proclamation is being “ followed up by practical 
acts, efforts towards economic uplift, well directed spiritual 
tuition, and an endeavour on the part of all communities to 
work on the lines of the Proclamation to implement His 
Highness the Maharaja’s intention so that it may be 
said of this country that there is no difference of outlook 
and ideals here, and all differences have been obliterated not 
solely by a fiat from without, but the spontaneous evolution 
of a fellow-feeling, of sympathy within the body politic.”* 

This is the ideal which His Highness the Maharaja 
Sri Chithira Thirunal stands for, the ideal which he is con- 
verting into reality. 


LONG MAY HIS HIGHNESS REIGN. 


* Saohivcthama Sir C. P. R&maew&my Iyer- 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Travancore lies in the extreme south-west of the 
Indian Peninsula. It is bounded by Cochin and Coimba- 
tore on the north, Madura, Ramnad and 
Position and area. Tinnevelly on the east, the Indian Ocean 
on the south, and the Arabian Sea on the 
west. It forms an irregular triangle, with its apex at 
Cape Comorin between 8° 4' and 10° 21' North Latitude 
and 76° 13' and 77° 38' East Longitude. The area of the 
State is 7,625 square miles, of which more than 2,500 are 
covered with forest and backwater. Its greatest length, 
from north to south, is one hundred and seventy four miles, 
and the greatest breadth, from east to west, seventy five 
miles. The lofty mountain range, the Western Ghats, 
which forms the backbone of the Peninsula runs from 
north to south along the entire eastern boundary. But 
three isolated tracts, with a total area of two hundred 
square' miles, project eastward into the adjoining British 
territory. These are the Anchanad valley, about one hundred 
and thirty square miles, the Shenkotta taluk, about sixty- 
five square miles, and the eastern slopes of the Mahendragiri 
hills, about six square miles. The drainage of Travancore 
is from east to west except in the last-mentioned tracts 
which drain from west to east. 

“The face of the country presents considerable 
diversity, although its general character, except in the 
Southern parts, is extremely abrupt and 
Aspect of the mountainous. The coast, and for a short 
distance along the borders of the lakes, is 
generally flat ; retreating from it the surface immediately 
becomes unequal, roughening into slopes which giadually 
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combine and swell into the mountainous amphitheatre 
that bounds it on the East, where it falls precipitately, 
but terminates less abruptly on the South. The collected 
villages, waving plains, palmyra topes, and extensive 
cultivation of Nunjanaad, resemble in every particular the 
neighbouring province of Tinnevelly, except that it in 
no measure partakes of its comparatively arid sterility. 
Approaching Northward, this fertile plain is succeeded by 
the woody and rugged surface of the genuine Malayalim ; 
some few champaign tracts enclosed within this ocean of 
forest, relieve the uniformity of this sylvan ' scene. The 
extent lining the coast for its whole length presents a 
fertility so near the sea that imparts a peculiar character 
to the landscape. This rich and variegated tract is flanked 
by a mountainous barrier, and is finally contrasted with 
the sombre magnificence and desolate solitude of those 
wilds of which the elephant seems the natural master; 
and though the landscape may he too much made up of 
this wdld scenery, it boasts many striking localities and 
peculiar beauties, if not of the sublime, at least romantic 
and picturesque kinds. The eye is arrested by the wild 
rocky precipitous acclivities and fantastic forms assumed 
by the mountains in tho more Southern parts, but proceed- 
ing North, the bold and elevated contour of this Alpine 
tract is less sharply defined; a few rugged cliffs and spiry 
points or conical summits alone breaking through the 
sameness of its rounded and sombre outline. This appe- 
nine dissolves into clustering hills and romantic inequalities, 
at whose feet w r ind innumerable valleys, presenting (parti- 
cularly in the middle parts) the most delightful landscapes, 
whose natural beauties are embellished and diversified by 
the prospect of Churches and Pagodas. Indeed the endless 
succession of houses and gardens scattered in picturesque 
disorder over the face of the country, gives iv entirely a 
different appearance from the other coast, the nudity of 
whose plains is unfavourably contrasted with the robe of 
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florid and exuberant vegetation that, for a great part of 
the year, clothes Malayalim. The areca and cocoanut 
everywhere fringe those picturesque and sequestered glens 
which gradually expand into the extensive plantations and 
cultivated lands that skirt the sea and lake. This space 
is enlivened and fertilised by innumerable rivers and 
pastoral streams, whose borders are crowned with groves 
and cultivation that, everywhere following their winding 
course, present a unique, interesting and charming scenery, 
infinitely more diversified than most other parts of the 
Peninsula, and one that would indicate abundance. This is 
especially the case in Kootanaad; the watery flatness of 
this fertile fen is relieved by the gardens and habitations 
so thickly strewn over its surface which exhibits a 
net-work of rivers meandering through the verdure they 
create.” * 

The mountains which separate Travancore on the 
east from the adjoining British districts and which at 
some points rise to an elevation of 8,000 feet above the sea 
are clothed with magnificent primeval forests; while the 
bolt of the tiat country to an average distance of about 
ten miles from the sea inland, is covered with an almost 
unbroken continuity of fields and gardens. The whole 
country is undulating and presents a series of hills and 
valleys. It is traversed by numerous rivers the waters of 
which, arrested by the tidal action of the Arabian Sea on 
the coast, spread themselves out into numerous lakes or 
lagoons connected here and there by artificial canals. 


In respect of its physical foat.ures the State may be 
divided into three distinct parts, each pos- 
Natural divisions. sess ing its own geological and meteoro- 
logical characteristics. The differences also manifest 
themselves in the flora and fauna. The Lowland division, 


* Lieutenants Ward and Conner:— Memoir of the Survey of the 
Travancore and Cochin States, {ip. 20—27. 
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with an area of 1,371 square miles, comprises the flat, 
alluvial and sandy tracts along the sea-coast. A line of 
backwaters runs through it from north to south. Here the 
rainfall ranges from thirty-five inches in the south to one 
hundred and ten inches in the north. 

East of the Lowland Division is the Midland Division 
which comprises an area of 2,707 square miles and presents 
low hills and hillocks of varying sizes and heights, dividing 
the country into numerous valleys. The rainfall varies 
from fifty-five to one hundred and forty inches. 

The Highland Division comprises the eastern tracts 
the major portion of which consists of the reserved forests 
of the State. It has a total area of 3,547 square miles. It 
is traversed by a continuous chain of high mountains with 
rich and fertile valleys at the base. The rainfall ranges 
from one hundred to two hundred inches, though some 
parts obtain even more. The slopes of the mountains are 
covered with dense forests abounding in valuable timber 
and rich game. 

With its great height and varied configuration, the 
range of mountains presents a grand and imposing spec- 
tacle. Tho hills are of different elevations, 
Mountains. with varying climate and vegetation. 

Some of the loftier mountains are entirely 
detached from the neighbouring heights. They generally 
have a precipitous descent towards the west and are connect- 
ed with a succession of low' hills diminishing in altitude 
towards the coast. Jn the north the mountains rise to an 
elevation of more than 8,000 ft. with high plateaus between. 
The Western Ghats present their highest elevation in the 
Anamudi (8,841 ft.) which is the highest peak in Travancore, 
and the highest in India, next to those of the Himalayas. 
There are several other peaks more or less near it which 
vary in elevation from 6,500 ft. to 8,455 ft. the most pro- 
minent of them being: — - 
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K ar inkulam or Sholeamall a 

8,455 ft. 

Devimala 

8,273 „ 

Tellitty or Coorcacomboo 

7,000 „ 

Chockenmudy 

7,300 „ 

Perumputty Kullu 

6,500 „ 

V agavarai 

8,000 „ 

Alleamala 

6,900 „ 

Eravimala or Hamilton’s Plateau 

7,880 „ 

Kattumala 

8,100 „ 

Kumarikal 

8,050 „ 

Chemmun Peak 

7,100 „ 

Payratmala 

7,400 „ 

Korumpara 

7,900 „ 

Pampadum Chela 

8,000 „ 


Intervening between them is the elevated plateau 
commonly known as the High Range. The following is a 
description of the locality by Munro, the first Superintend- 
ent of the Cardamom Hills. 

They “rise suddenly from the lower plateau of the 
Cardamom Hills and form a complete range of their own. 
Oil the north-east corner, the High Ranges begin with 
Sholeamalla or Ourrincollum (8,480 ft.) and run in a south- 
west direction to Gennewurra, thence still south-west to 
Conchy and thence to Puddikut (0,000 ft.) near Davycolam. 
From Puddikut, the line of walls runs in the same direction 
to Coorkacomboo (7,000 ft.); then running slightly more west, 
the Hills rise to Chockenamudy (7,300 ft.) from whioh the 
course is north-west to the gap where the Moonaur disap- 
pears. From the gap uhe Hills run slightly south-west and 
then north-west to W or ray parathundoo; theneo north to 
Perumputty Kullo (6,500 ft.) from which again the direction 
is north-east as far as Aunyiuuddy. 

“From Aunymuddy the course is much broken and 
runs irregularly to Era vimalla where there is a deejljlip into 
the valley of the Era vimalla Aur which separates the Eravi*. 
malla plateau '(also known as Hamilton's-plateau) from th»* 
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Perumalmala plateau. From this valley there is a steep 
rise to the north-west to Katoomalla (8,100 ft.) To the 
west of Katoomalla, the High Ranges comprise the plateaux 
within Chemmun Peak (7,100 ft.l, Payratmalla (7,400 ft.) 
and thence eastward to Coomarikul (8,050 ft.). To the east 
of Coomarikul and Katoomalla lies the low Unjenaad Valley 
which separates this part of the High Ranges from the 
highlands on the slope of Tertamalla, on which are situa- 
ted the hill villages of Kelandoor, Kandal, Pootoor and 
Perumalla at an average elevation of 5,000 ft. In its upper 
part the Unjenaad Valley is also called the Thallayar Valley 
where the elevation is above 4,000 ft; sloping gradually to 
the north-east, it opens out into the Unjenaad Valley proper 
which is a level terrace two or three miles wide and five 
miles long lying at an elevation of 3,000 feet. Below and 
to the east of Unjenaad the land slopes down rapidly to the 
British frontier probably at about 1,500 or 2,000 feet, a very 
feverish tract containing no resident propulation. 

“To the south-east of Tertamalla runs a ridge separat- 
ing the water-shed between Unjenaad and Moonaur and 
joining the high peaks bordering the Pulnies at a peak 
called Allear Kunnoo (6,900 ft.). From Allear Kunnoo the 
course is bounded by a curve north-north-easi, to Pambady- 
shola (8,000 ft.) and then runs north to Kuduvurratukal 
(6,600 ft.), where there is a deep dip into the Wuttawudda 
river, and here the high land may be said to cease. From 
Allear Kunnoo southward, the line toSholeamallais marked 
by clear-cut cliffs averaging about 8,000 feet. Exclusive 
of the low Unjenaad Valley which is not above 3,100 feet, the 
area within these boundaries may be roughly estimated at 
400 square miles with an elevation of one of the peaks 
reaching as high as 8,837 ft.” 

Properly speaking, this tract can hardly be called a 
plateauv It is rather a succession of high hills with deep 
valleys between. From the High Range the land slopes in 
three directions to the AnchanSd valley on the north-east, 
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to the Kandanpara valley on the west, and the Cardamom 
Hills and Pirmede on the south. The boundary between 
Travancore and Tinnevelly is here very marked. The 
steep slopes covered with forests towering up above Mlappara 
as boldly as the Western Ghats rise above the low country. 
Sloping gradually to the north-east the Anchanad valley 
opens out into a levelled terrace five miles long and two to 
three miles broad with an elevation of not more than 
2,000 ft. To the north, the valley slopes down gradually 
into the British frontier. On the west of Anamudi the 
slope is sudden, almost precipitous, descending to a great 
depth. To the south of the High Range the land spreads 
out into a bill-plateau of considerable extent. Near it are 
the Cardamom Hills the greatest height of which is 7,900 ft. 
and the average height over 5,000 ft. Further south are the. 
Pirmede Hills averaging 2,800 ft. with one peak of 4,780 ft. 
At a considerable distance to the south of Pirmede are the 
Ponmudi Hills rising to an average height of 3,200 ft., one 
of them going up, however, so high as 6,000 ft. In the south 
the mountain range is of no great breadth except at a 
place called Muthukulivayal where the Kotha river runs 
across a plateau about ten miles long and six miles broad at 
an elevation of about 4,400 ft. For the rest of its length 
towards the south the mountain backbone is a mere ridge 
sloping down on either side and running north-north-west 
and south-south-east, at an elevation of about 4,000 ft., with 
isolated peaks, the most important of them being the 
Agastyar Peak (6,200 ft.) and the Mahendragiri Peak (5,500 
ft.) The latter is the southernmost peak of the western 
ghats. The Ghats abruptly end near the Aramboly Pass in 
South Travancore. Among the important of the isolated 
hills in the south are Maruthvamala in the Agasthlswaram 
Taluk, Velimala in the Kalkulam Taluk and Mukkmmimala 
in the Neyyattinkara Taluk. ' 

Many are the passes across the mountains between 
Travancore gnd the British districts on the east. 
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The Bodinaiclcannilr Pass. This is the northernmost 
of the passes. It connects Podinaickannur in the Madura 
district with the High Range and leads to 

P agSeS 

Dovikujam, Mannar, Chitrapuram and 

Kothamangalam. 

The Thevaram Pass connects Thevaram with the 
CSrdamom Hills. It reaches the top of the Ghats by a 
very steep ascent. This pass is little frequented as it 
traverses a very wild and mountainous region. 

The Kamham Pass, though rugged for one and a half 
miles, is one of the best across the hill tract between Tra- 
vancore and Madura. Through this pass much trade passed 
in ancient days to and from Thodupuja, but the route is 
practically closed now, the trade having been diverted along 
better routes. 

The (jvdallur or Ktimili Pass connects Firmed e and 
KSnjirapally with Kambam and UttamapSlayam. Through 
this pass great traffic passes from the British parts to the 
planting district of Firmede. A road strikes off from this 
pass at Gopichetty Thavalam, three miles west of the 
Munjamulla Periyar and proceeds by the Codamurutty 
Ghat, a steep and difficult acclivity, to Ifattupotta. It 
was closed for traffic on account of the facilities which it 
afforded for smuggling. South of Gudallur the Sivagiri Pass 
ascends the hills to Sabarimala, but it is of little importance 
and is only frequented by cattle. 

The Mekkarai Pass lies north of Puliyara and connects 
Achenkoil with Pumblyapatam and Shenkotta. The ascent 
is difficult for a mile from the plains stretching along the 
eastern side of the mountains, but a cart-road with easy 
gradient has now been constructed by the Forest Depart- 
ment up to the Acfcchenkoil temple. 

The /rienkava Pass is one of the principal passes in 
Travancore. It has an easy ascent from the open country 
on the east. The Kannupally pass in the ShSnar Ghat lies 
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south of the above pass. It ascends four miles and then 
descends towards Kujathiipula. It is little used. 

The Aryanad Pass. This was in good condition in 
former times, hut it is now closed. 

The Mnttacehiinala Pass which lies in the Kridge Estate 
is used by coolies and hill-men. 

There is a pass from Kalakad to Muthukulivaya-l and 
another from Kadukkarg to Shorav’ajji Madam, which are 
used by the inhabitants of the neighbouring tracts. 

The Thirulckuranyudy Bridle Pass is much used by 
estate coolies. A pass through Miranjimea Estate ascends 
the mountains from Panagudy. 

The Aramholy Pass. This pass forms the best en- 
trance into Travancore. The trunk road from Tinnevelly 
to Trivandrum passes through it.. The pass has played 
a great part in the military and strategical history of 
Travancore. 

The Yedamala Pass lies across the group of hills 
which form a ridge about two miles to the north-east of 
Mar ut. varna la. 

Few countries of similar extent possess so many 
rivers as Travancore does. The country is intercepted 
by numerous rivers which, rising in the 
Rivers. ghats, flow westwards at short distances 

from one another. As their sources are 
often at high elevations, the streams come down gushing 
through a rugged country, flowing through dense forests 
and falling down in cataract after cataract. In the upper 
courses the beds are generally rocky. The descent being 
rapid, navigation is impossible in the upper reaches; nor do 
the streams afford facilities for irrigation. Some of them 
possess great potentialities as the dip is so favourable for 
the generation of electric power. In the plain country the 
streams are favourable for rafts and canoes, although in 
times of flood the current is very strong. The larger 
8 
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streams bring down immense quantities of fertilising silt. 
As the country tapers down from the north towards the 
south, the southern rivers are smaller in length than those 
of the north. 

The Periyar. The Periyar is the longest and largest 
river in Travancore. It rises in an extensive forest in the 
Sivagiri peak sixty miles south of Devikulam at an ele- 
vation of 8,000 feet. It then traverses a plateau, plunging 
down between immense cliffs of rock. After a course of 
ten miles northward it is joined by the Mu 1 lay fir at an 
elevation of 2,800 ft. It then turns due west and continues 
in that direction for about ten miles over a sandy bed. 
About seven miles below 7 Mullnyar Thuvalam it finds its 
way through a gorge. Here stands the Periyar Dam. By 
the construction of the dam the river is caused to back up 
for a considerable distance as far as the Valukkappara 
Thavalam, and all the low-lying land on the north bank 
of the river is submerged, the water extending up all the 
side valleys and reaching to within a mile of Kumili. .From 
here a channel over a mile in length is tunnelled through 
the hill-side and the water conveyed to one of the streams 
that go to feed the Vaigai river on the other side of the 
ghats. 

After a winding course of eight miles below the dam, 
the river reaches Vandipefiyar and then passes through 
another narrow gorge, below which it is joined by the 
Perumthura river. Lower down, it is joined by the Katta- 
panayar and still lower by the Cheruthoni or Chittar. 
Further down, it receives the Perinjankutty stream and a. 
few miles still further down, the Mut-hirappula river. In 
its upper course the waters of this stream is divided and 
made to flow through a tunnel cut through solid rock for 
the Palliva^al Hydro-Electric Scheme. From the Muthirap- 
pufa function the Periyar descends eight hundred feet 
within the next four and a half miles and flows west-north- 
west, There is also another cascade at Kokkaranippara 





Section of the Periyar Lake. 
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where the water falls from over a cliff one hundred feet 
high. After flowing about eight miles, it pours under a large 
boulder. The water passes into a chasm and emerges 
again only after considerable distance. From Karimanal, 
tmi miles below its junction with the Muthirappula river, 
the Pefiyar becomes navigable for boats. It is then joined 
by the Diiviar and passes the once populous village of 
Neriamangalam, where now stands a beautiful bridge 
which was opened to traffic by His Highness the present 
Mahara ja. From this place it flows for about eight miles, 
when it unites with the Idiyara or Idamala river. From 
here as far as Malayattur the Periyar, now four hundred 
yards wide, is fed by numerous streams. Passing Mala- 
yfitiur, and then after a winding course of fourteen miles, 
the river reaches Alwayo, where it divides itself into 
two branches. The principal branch flows north-west and 
expands itself into a broad sheet of water. The other 
takes a southerly direction and is broken up into a number 
oi' small channels falling into the lake near Verapoly. 

The Periyar flows through the taluks of Plrmede, 
Pcvikulam, Thodupula, Muvattupula, Kunnathun&d and 
Parur. The chief places on its banks are : — Vandiperiyar, 
Neriamangalam, Malayattur, Chcf&nallur, Kalady, Alwaye, 
Ullinad and Veiapo.ly. The total length of the river is 
one hundred and forty-two miles of which for the last 
thirty-five miles only does it pass through inhabited tracts. 
It is navigable for boats for sixty miles above its mouth. 

The Muvattupula River. This is formed by the union 
of three streams, the Thodupula, the Vadakkan and the 
Kothamaugalam, which rise on the western slopes of the 
Nagaramp&ra Hills and, running in a westerly direction, 
unite at the town of Muvattupula, from which the riVer takes 
its name. It flows for about eight miles in a Westerly 
direction and then turns south and passes R&mamcVigalarn, 
Piravam and Vettikkattumukku. At the last mentioned 
place it forks, one branch running in the direction of Cobhin 
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and the other flowing into the Yembanad lake. This river is 
sixty-two miles long and is navigable for boats for forty 
two miles from its mouth. 

The Minachil River. This also rises on the Pirmede 
plateau, a little above Nnllataiinippiira, at an elevation ol 
3,500 feet. It runs first north-west and then west and after 
seven or eight miles is joined by the Kavana stream which 
rises on the slopes of Melaka vu. After a course of two miles 
due south the combined stream receives the Codamurutty 
river and passes by Pun jar. Leaving the forest boundary 
at Irattupcita it takes a south-easterly course and passing 
along Kondur, La lam, Kidangur and Kottayam, its waters, 
dispersed in minor channels, unite with the Vembanad lake 
by several embouchures. The length of the river is thirty 
five miles and it is navigable for boats for twenty-six miles. 

The Manimala River takes its rise in the Mothavara 
hill and drains the valley to the west of Amritamala. 
After flowing for about six miles it is joined at Kuttikal 
by the Nyarampullar and then by several small streams 
before it joins the Pampa River. The length of the river is 
sixty-two miles. The villages of Peruvantanam, Munda- 
kayam, Yerumakuli, Manimala, Kalluppara, Kaviyur, and 
Thiruvalla, are situated on its banks. 

The Pampa or Ranni Elver. It is formed by the 
junction of three streams. Taking its rise from Pulichimala, 
the original stream is joined by the Alutha which rises on 
the Pirmede plateau. The two together form the Valiya Ar 
which after a course of six miles westward falls from a 
height of ninety feet. The river is then known as the 
Per unt henar u vi, which is joined a little lower down by the 
KakkSd Ar. The Kallar which rises in the valley north 
of Chempalakkara also joins it before it reaches Ranni. 
The combined river now called the Ranni leaves the forest 
area aj/a powerful stream two hundred yards broad. It 
runs west for about thirty miles and is joined by the 
Mwima-la river. Six or eight miles lower down, the 
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Kulak kada river joins it and after a course of about twenty 
miles it flows into the Vcmbanad lake. The total length 
of the river is ninety miles. The chief places on its banks 
are : — Riinni, Kolamchery, Aranmula, Chengannur, Mannar 
and Puliukunnu. The river is navigable for forty five miles. 

The AchenTidil or Kollakadavu River. This starts 
from the western slopes of the Thuvalmala (Coonumcal 
square rock) and Ramakkal peak. It passes by the Achen- 
koil village and after receiving numerous feeders, leaves the 
forest area four miles above Konniyur. This river runs a 
course of seventy miles, first north-west and then west, 
and joins the Pampa near Vlyapuram. It flows through the 
taluks of Kunnathur JMavelikafa, Thiruvalla and Karthikap- 
paJJi. Konniyur, Omallur, Pantalam, and Kandiyur are 
situated on its banks. It is navigable for boats for forty 
miles and also affords facilities for irrigation. 

The Kallada River. The union of five large streams 
issuing from the foot of the ghats forms the Kallada river 
which flows through the taluks of Pathanapuram, Kunna- 
thur, Kottafakafa and Quilon. The main branch is the most 
southerly and is formed by numerous streams that rise 
on the’ plateau stretching from the Alavrkurichi peak to 
Chemmunji. Flowing west it is joined by several small 
streams. After leaving the KuJathupula valley and run- 
ning five miles, it passes through the village of that name. 
Here the river is about eighty yards wide in hot weather 
Three miles lower down it falls from a height at Mmmutti. 
It is then joined by the Client hroni and Kalduritty rivers. 
Passing Ottakkal where it falls again in another, cataract, 
the river flows for about ten miles in a west-north-westerly 
direction and leaves the forest area three miles above the 
town of Punalur. Turning north and bending a little north- 
west, it passes by Pathanapuram, receiving the Chalikkari 
Ar a little lower. It then flows in a westerly direction 
and then south-west until it falls into the Ashtamudi 
lake. Its length is seventy- miles of which twenty-five 
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are navigable for boats. The chief places on its banks 
are:— Punalur, Pathanapuram. Kulakkada, Kunnathur and 
Kallada. 

The Itlhihkara River. It rises from the low hills situ- 
ated near Madathurakani. After small accessions it leaves 
the forest area near Manarkoda and, proceeding in a north- 
westerly direction, is joined by a large stream. From 
there it flows south-west and west and falls into the 
Paravur backwater. Its length is thirty miles. Chadaya- 
mangalam, Pallikal, Kummallur and Nedumgolam lie on 
its banks. 

The Attingal or Vamanapuram River. It takes its source 
from the peak of Ohemmunji on a spur running out from 
the main range of the Western Ghats as far as Ponmudi 
hill. It then descends rapidly and runs at first in a north- 
westerly direction, then west for twenty three miles between 
high banks and over a sandy bed till it passes the village 
of Vamanapuram. From here it runs south-west and 
empties itself into the Anjengo estuary after a course of 
thirty-five miles. Nellan&d, Vamanapuram, Attingal, 
Kuntallur and Chirayinkil are the chief places on its banks. 

The Karamdna River. This descends from the foot of the 
ridge to the north of the Agastyar Peak and flows through 
a rocky bed, narrow in certain places, confined by high 
banks through a comparatively wild, woody and uneven 
country. Its direction is first west, then south and finally 
south-west. It flows into the sea at Punthurai, three miles 
south of Trivandrum, after a course of forty two miles. At 
Aruvikkara, about eight miles to the north of Trivandrum, 
this river has been dammed up for the Willingdon Water 
Works. 

• The KiiUyff i 5 d Small stream tvhidb rises ifi the Nedu- 
ffiang&d hills. Its course is generally tdUrafds the south 
and after flowing for fifteen miles joins the Kafarnana river 
at Thiruvallam three miles south of Trivandrum. This 

pm ir'riffet** 8*6 kmdf by mesh* W amefet* m. hhanntfle 
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taken oft from it and supplies water to some of the principal 
tanks in the capital. 

The Neyyar. It rises on the slopes of the Agastyar 
Peak and runs in a southerly direction. Passing down- 
ward in a cataract three hundred feet high, it flows over 
a partially rocky bed confined by steep banks, and dis- 
charges itself into the sea near Puvar, where a small lagoon 
is formed. Neyyattinkara is an important town on its bank. 
Its length is nearly thirty-five miles. 

The Kulithurai or Ta mraparni River is formed by the 
union of the Kothayar and the ParaliySr. The latter takes 
its source from north of Mahendragiri. Passing through a 
wild tract of country it enters the plains at Thiruvattar and 
flows in a south-westerly direction. After a course of 
twenty-three miles from its source it joins the Kothayar. 
It flows through the two taluks of Kalkulam and Vilavan- 
code and reaches the sea at Theng&patanam. The total 
length of the river is thirty-seven miles. Thiruvattar, 
Munchira, Kulithura, and Arudesapattu lie on its banks. 
It is intercepted by a dam at Ponmana. 

The Kothayar rises on the southern extremity of the 
Muthukulivayal plateau and to the east of Yaliyamala 
Peak. It descends slowly at first and then more rapidly. 
After a course of fourteen miles it reaches the Mottachi 
Valley. It continues to descend with rapidity tumbling 
over falls and eddying among huge boulders. In the lower 
stages of its course it flows leisurely and is joined by two 
streams rising on the Motavan Potta and the Thacchamala 
hills. Lower down, the river is dammed at Fechipara and 
its waters diverted by channel to join the ParaiiySLr at 
Ponmana, from where the combined waters of the two rivers 
are led by a. network of channels to irrigate the paddy fields 
of KanjanSd, and Edan&d. Four miles from Pechipara it is 
precipitated over the Thripparappu falls. The Para^'yar joins 
it above the town of Kulithura. The total length of the 
river thirty-seven miles. 
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The Vadasseri River is also called the PalaySr. This is 
the southernmost river in Travail core. 'Many small streams 
combine to form this river. One of these rises south of 
the Mahendragiri Peak and passing down a steep gorge 
reaches the low country a little to the west of Ananda- 
puram. Another rises in the Kuuimuthu Cliola Estate and 
a third passes by Black Rock. All these pass out of the 
forest before they unite to form the main river. The Pala- 
ver flows through the taluks of Tho villa and Agasthis'waram 
in a south-easterly direction and falls into the Manakkudi 
lake after a course of twenty three miles, passing the towns 
of Bhuthapandi, Kottar, Nagercoil, ThSlakudi and Suchi- 
ndram. This river is very useful for irrigation. 

There are, besides the above, a few other rivers which 
deserve mention though their course is mainly outside 
Travancore. 

The GhSlakudy or Kotass^ri River. This rises far north 
in the ghats beyond the Travancore frontier. “ It does not 
touch Travancore till it has approached within three or four 
miles of the Athirapula fall. At the point where it begins 
to mark the boundary between Travancore and Cochin it 
foams over a broad cataract, a grand river more than two- 
hundred yards in width”. There are two other cataracts 
called Churan and Vannan. The floating of timber down the 
river is greatly obstructed by these falls. Still low r er down 
there is another fall called the Varamban. After this the 
river flows with a strong current. At Erattamukhom it 
leaves the Travancore territory. The area of Travancore 
forests on this river bank is only eleven square miles. 

The Anehandd River. It takes its origin in the Thalla- 
y5r valley. For some distance it flows over an elvation 
of 7,000 feet and then over 4,000 feet for a distance of about 
eight miles. Here it receives two streams one flowing from 
the Era/imala plateau and the other from the Perumala. At 
NScchivayal the elevation is 3000 feet. For the next five 
miles it falls over rocks, and five miles still lower it enters 
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the British territory. J ust above this it is joined by the 
Chinn&r. This river flows only for a small distance within 
the State. 

The Hanumannadi River* This river starts from the 
south of Sulekoil Mottu (4,791 ft.). For some distance it 
forms the boundary between Travancore and the district of 
Tinnevelly. Then it runs through Travancore territory 
up to the north-eastern corner of old Mckare Pakuthy 
(Achenpudur) and then flows throng]) TenkSLsi. It again, enters 
and runs through Travancore territory and joins a small 
scream called dhittar river at the tri-junction of Ayikudi, 
Kl&ngSLd and Tenk&si. It is useful for irrigation purposes. 

'I'ravancore has an extensive backwater system which 
stretching from Trivandrum to Paiur, extends through 
Cochin territory and further on to Ponnani 
Backwaters. in the British district of Malabar, a 
distance of over two hundred miles. The 
total area of this backwater system amounts to two hundred 
and thirty seven square miles of which one hundred and fifty 
seven are in Travancore. The breadth is extremely unequal, 
spreadihg into a wide expanse in some places, while at others 
diminishing to a contracted stream, and presenting on the 
whole a most irregular and broken figure. The backw T aters 
are connected by canals in certain places. The whole 
extent is navigable by canoes and styeam boats during all 
seasons of the year. A narrow strip of land, of a width var y- 
ing from seven miles to two furlongs separates them from 
the sea into w'hioh they pour their waters by several outlets. 
The bed of the lakes consists generally of a thin layer of soft 
black mud, incumbent on a fine dark sand. On account 
of the large volume of freshes received during the monsoons 
the water is comparatively free from saltishness except 

• There is another Hanumannadi which rises from the MaAendragiri 
peak and flows eastward. As the river is of no use to Travancore, 
it is not described here. 
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in the immediate vicinity of their mouths. In some places 
they are always so in the interval of the tides. The places 
where these backwaters meet the sea are called Alis or 
Polis, according as the opening is permanent or temporary. 
The chief Alis are those at Quilon, Kayamkujam and the 
mouth of the Pefiyar: and the Polis are those of the Ve}i, 
the Paravur and the Edava lakes. The flood tides flow over 
the bars into the lakes and causa the larger of them to rise 
to an average height of about two feet. The extreme height 
of this tidal rise is three feet and the current flows at the 
rate of two and a half miles an hour. 

The cocoanut palm flourishes on the margins of the 
lakes which are in many places pressed by a net work 
of the many fibred roots of aquatic plants, or thickly 
shrouded with the projecting heads of reeds. The different 
parts of the backwaters are known by distinct names. 
Narrow in th 3 south they expand in breadth, as a general 
rule, towards the north. 

The Veli Kayal is about three miles to the north of 
Trivandrum. It is three-fourth of a mile long and half 
a mile broad. On one side, the shore is overhung by a 
high cliff and the other side is skirted by an extensive 
range of cocoanut plantations. 

The KatinamkiUam Kayal. This backwater is a little 
larger than the Veli. The Psrvati Puthan&r connects this 
lake with the Veli Kayal. 

The Anjcngo Lake is formed by the waters of several 
streams the chief of which is the Vamanapuram River. It 
takes its name from the town situated on its shores. The 
extreme length of the lake is twelve miles and breadth two 
and a half, the average breadth being three-fourth of a 
mile. It has an area of eight square miles. It is connected 
with the sea by a narrow bar. , ; 

ijhe Edava and Nadayara Kayalx. These two small 
lakes lie further north. They are connected with the sea 
by bars which are opened during the rainy season. 
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The Par am r Kayal. This lake, though small, is very 
deep and dangerous on account of its being very close to 
sea and exposed to sudden land breeze. It has a bar which 
opens in the rainy season. The Ithikara River flews into 
this lake. 

The Ashtamudi, Lake. Extends from Quilon northwards. 
The name Ashtamudi is derived from the fact that the lake 
branches off into eight creeks, known by different names. 
One portion near the Quilon Residency is called the 
As'ramam Lake and another close to the Cutchery the 
Kuripula, the “ Loch Lomond ” of Travancore. About two 
miles north of Quilon the water opens out into an estuary 
into which the Kallada river empties itself. Its extreme 
length is ten miles and breadth nine miles, the average 
breadth being two miles. It covers an area of twenty 
square miles. There is an outlet to the sea at the western 
end, which is known as the Nindakara Bar. It is of 
sufficient depth for small vessels and barges. An iron 
bridge 1,336:] feet long now spans the backwater. 

Kaydinknlam Lake. This lake is nineteen miles 
long including its expansions at the southern and northern 
extremities and has an average breadth of a mile and a 
half. It has an area of twenty square miles. It is very 
shallow and has an outlet at the Kayamkulam Bar which 
is always open. 

The Vhnbanad Lake is the general name given to the 
large expanse ofback water which stretches from Alleppey to 
Cochin. Some parts of it are known by special names. Its 
length is fifty two miles and its breadth nine miles in 
some places. The average breadth is two miles. The 
lake covers an area of seventy nine square miles. In 
some parts it is very deep and at other places rather 
shallow. Many streams discharge themselves iqto this 
lake, the principal ones being the Pampa, the Mflvi.itupu.la 
and the Minachil rivers. It borders the taluks of Ampalapula, 
Shertala, Vaikom, Koitayam and Changanissery. This is 
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the largest lake in Travancore and has an island in the 
centre called Pathiramanal with cocoanut plantations. 

Among other backwaters may be mentioned, the 
Kodungallur Kayal in the taluk of Parur. It is nine miles 
long. The breadth varies fantastically, being extremely 
small in certain places and considerable in others. It covers 
an area of ten square miles. It has an outlet at Cranganoro 
Bar which is always open. There are a few freshwater 
lakes which deserve mention. The most important is 
the artificial Periyar lake which extends over thirteen 
square miles above the Periyar dam. There is a natural 
freshwater lake at Sasthankotta, in Kunnathur and another 
in the Neyyattinkara taluk. The Manakkudi Kayal in the 
taluk of Agastiswafam is a small lagoon formed by the 
Palayar before it discharges itself into the sea. The 
Thengappattanam lake is an estuary at the mouth of the 
Kulitura River. There are besides the Pilnthura lake and 
the Puvar lake which are of minor importance. They are 
small estuaries formed by the rivers. 

There is an ample extent of sea-coast measuring one 
hundred and sixty eight miles, with good ports affording 
safe anchorage to ships. There are also 
Coastline. some points of land projecting into the 
sea, vis.. Cape Comorin, Mutt, am, Covajam 
and Thangassery. At Yarkalaare cliffs overhanging the sea. 
The last point of high land along the coast occurs on 
the southern side of the embouchure of the Ashtamudi 
lake. From this point northward the coast is low and 
flat. 

Near Alleppey there is a mud-hank ten miles in 
length at a distance of three miles from the shore. Bet- 
ween thjs mud-bank and the coast, ships can ride in twenty 
fathom^ of water undisturbed by agitation of the sea. The 
position of the bank is subject to great fluctuations. Further 
north a ledge of submerged rocks appears to run into the 
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sea for some distance opposite to the northern branch of 
the Pefiyar at Pallipuram. 

The coast line is indented by the mouths of the rivers 
Palayar, Thamraparni, Neyyav aud Karamanay rivers. 
The lakes of Ashtamudi, Kayamkulam and Kodungallur 
communicate with the sea by narrow and shallow mouths 
capable of admitting small craft. The sea has made inroads 
upon the coast in a few places, as for example, at Porak- 
kad and Thrikunnapula. The tides are irregular both as 
regards direction and duration. The flood stream lasts 
generally for four or five hours. The rise is very small, the 
maximum height being three feet and the average eighteen 
inches. 

There are some good ports with convenient anchorage, 
Alleppey, Quilon, Trivandrum and Colachel being the most 
important. 

The west coast from Mangalore to Cape Comorin has 
the dampest and the most uniform climate in India, if not 
in the whole world. While open to the 
Climate- » westerly ocean winds which, to a large 

extent, mitigate the tropical heat, the 
country is shielded by the ghats from the desiccating 
winds of the table-land to the oast and north. It is 
watered almost uniformly by the numerous streams 
that, have their sources in the ghats and flow' into the back- 
waters and lakes that intersect the seaward margin. The 
vegetation has all the luxuriance associated with the tropics. 
Coooanut palms and rice-fields fill the coast and the valleys, 
while the gorges and slopes of the loftier hills and the ghats 
are covered with dense and luxuriant lorest. 

The above factors individually and collectively 
account for the high vapour contents and humidity of the 
atmosphere and the small diurnal variations of temperature 

* The following account of meteorological conditions was compiled by 
Mr. V. Bivar amakrishna Aiyar, M. A-, Government Meteorologist. 
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vSdiiChforin the striking feature of the climate of Travan- 
core. Table I* gives the average vapour contents of the 
atmosphere, the average diurnal range of temperature and 
other relevant data from month to month for Trivandrum, 
baded On the records of the Trivandrum Meteorological 
Observatory. In the absence of regular weather obser- 
vations it is not possible to give such data for other parts of 
the "country. Nevertheless it is reasonable to infer that 
Trivandrum is representative of the climate of the major 
part of the State with the exception of the PirmCde plateau 
and the High Ranges to the north and the small tract of 
table-land to the south-east of Trivandrum, corresponding to 
the old Padmanabhapufam Division where the topogi*aphie 
features gradually begin to resemble those of the adjacent 
district of Tinnevelly in its scantiness of rainfall and persis- 
tence of dry winds for the major part of the year. The 
climate of hill sanatoria like Munn&r, Pirmcde, Ponmudi and 
Muthukulivayal is largely controlled by their elevation and 
the consequent cooler temperature and lower vapour con- 
tents. From observations taken during the years 1855 to 
1865 A. D. at the Agastyar Peak, where there was then a 
Government Observatory, it was found that the daily* range 
of temperature there is of the same order as at Trivandrum 
for the different seasons, but the absolute temperature is 
about 25®F. lower throughout, the elevation of Agastyar 
Peak being about 6,200 ft. It is reasonable to infer that this 
will be the case for the other hill stations also, i. e., the 
average temperature will be lower than at coastal stations 
by about 4°F. per 1,000 ft. of elevation for each season. It 
is now known from the investigations of Sir Leonard Hill 
and others that the bracing effect of a climate is best judged 
by the extent of evaporative cooling on the human skin, the 
contributory factors being temperature, humidity and wind. 
The average high temperature, high humidity and feeble 
wind prevailing in the major part of the country during 

* lor Tables I to VII Vide pp. 78*84 infra. 
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more than half the year are all adverse to evaporative 
cooling and account for the enervating effect of the climate. 

The seasons in Travancore are mainly controlled by 
the two periods of rainfall, viz., the south-west monsoon 
from June to August and the retreating 
Seasons. or north-east monsoon from October to 

December. The driest and the coolest 
months of the year are January and February being 
followed by summer, approximating to tropical severity, 
during the months of March, April and May. During the 
latter part of this period summer storms of the local type 
occur during afternoon hours accompanied by lightning and 
thunder and reversal of surface wind, and there is a 
transition period from the middle of May to the first week 
of June, when the summer storms often merge into the 
south-west monsoon with or without any characteristic 
break, the rains occurring during this period being asso- 
ciated with the advance monsoon type. The south-west 
monsoon with its characteristic gusts and squalls prevails 
with varying degrees of intensity over the whole country 
from June to August, the month of maximum precipitation 
being June, for the Trivandrum and Quilon Divisions 
roughly and July, for the Kottay am and the High Range 
Divisions. The monsoon weakens distinctly towards the 
middle of August and. the latter part of August as well as 
the whole of September is generally a period of intermittent 
rain with variable winds, September being more often sunny 
than cloudy. When the pressure distribution over the Bay 
of Bengal and the Arabian Sea is reversed towards the end 
of September, resulting in a low pressure area towards the 
Arabian Sea and one of high pressure towards the east and 
north of the Bay of Bengal, the conditions are favourable 
for the north-east monsoon which constitutes the only 
source of rainfall for the Coromandel coast. Due to the 
Obstruction offered by the ghats, this comparatively feeble 
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monsoon current is unable to produce any appreciable 
precipitation in the central and northern areas of Travan- 
core, while in Southern Travancore, where the line of the 
ghats is narrow and broken up and the current from the 
Bay of Bengal has easier access, this monsoon produces 
even more precipitation and is more important from the 
agriculturist’s stand-point than the south-wost monsoon. 
Whiereas in Mannar the south-west monsoon rainfall 
contributes 80 per cent, of the annual precipitation, in 
Pechipara, this monsoon contributes only 40 per cent., 
while at Aramboly and Ayikudi about 60 per cent, of the 
annual rainfall occurs during the north-east monsoon 
period. During the latter half of December dry and settled 
weather sets in accompanied by dew in the grass and mist 
in the valleys. There is a marked difference between grass 
temperature and temperature in shade during this season 
on account of the vigorous radiative cooling of the ground 
exposed to the clear sky. February is the driest part of the 
year having the maximum number of days of perfectly clear 
sky, and the cycle of seasons repeats with the advent of 
summer in M arch. 

Table II gives the essential climatological data for 
Trivandrum for the four seasons. Similar data for other 
stations are not available. 

The State has a good net-work of rain-gauging 
stations and rainfall data for different parts of the State 
are available now for the last thirty to 
Rainfall. fifty years in the case of most stations. 

Observations have been made in Trivan- 
drum for practically a century. Rainfall data have also 
been occasionally collected from the large number of tea 
and rubber plantations in the State, though it is not 
possible to say how far these data are reliable in the 
absence of departmental inspection of such stations. The 
following are the essential features of tfre territorial and 
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seasonal distribution of rainfall in the State based on the 
average rainfall statistics available for each area: — 

(1) During the period of the south-west monsoon, 
the rainfall at stations along the coast shows a progressive 
increase from the Cape to Pat Hr. A similar and even 
more marked increase is noted as wo proceed from the 
coast towards the chain of ghats. The data in Table HI for 
representative stations will bear out the above statement. 

(2) The regions of greatest precipitation during the 
south-west monsoon period are the plantation areas near 
about Pirmcle and the Sabafimala slopes, such as, KallSr 
(225"); Anakuiain (195"); Fairfield ( 130"); Mundakayam 
(125"); and Lahai (100"). 

(3) There are reasons to infer that the precipitation 
on the hills is greatest at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, 
the monsoon current diminishing in strength at further 
heights. Broun’s observations at Agastyar Peak (7,200 ft.) 
and the adjacent hills at a lower level, such as Attrimalai 
(4,000 ft.), show that the monsoon rainfall in the latter 
station is about 200" while in Agastyar it is only 150", i. e., 
about 25 per cent. less. The same difference is noted 
between Pirmcde (3,500 it.) and Mannar (5,000 ft.). (Also 
Vide Table III). 

(4) A gap in the ghats influences the rainfall to a 
very marked extent. Thus in the Kumiji gap the monsoon 
rainfall is 38'5", which is only a fourth of that at Pirmcde. 
Similarly, the rainfall at Shenkotta on the eastern side of 
the ArienkSvu Pass is 21*7", while that at Arienkavu 
within a few miles of it is 58'5". 

(5) Stations such as Chinnfir and Marayur in the 

High Ranges, facing the eastern slopes, are practically 
shut out from the south-west monsoon current, the monsoon 
rainfall at Chinn&r being as low as 7'7". • 

(6) The precipitation during the north-east monsoon 
months is more or less of the same magnitude throughout 
all stations in the Kottayam and Devikulam Divisions (from 

10 
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20" to 25") irrespective of their proximity to the ghats. In 
the region near Shenkotta and in South Travancore, how- 
ever, this rainfall is comparatively heavier, constituting 
50 to 60 per cent, of the annual rainfall. Barometric 
depressions originating in the Gulf of Mannar or the Bay 
occasionally develop into storm weather during this period, 
and, when crossing the Arabian Sea, produce heavy rain- 
fall in South Travancore particularly. Cyclones also, though 
rare, affect this area only during this period. 

(7) The summer storms in April and May contribute 
an appreciable portion of the rainfall, being between ten to 
twenty per cent, of the annual rainfall. They are, from 
their very nature, local and irregular. There is no relation- 
ship between the intensity of the summer storms and the 
monsoon that follows it. The severity of a summer can be 
judged from the nature of the thunderstorm. In May 1924 
Trivandrum had a hail storm which was of exceptional 
severity, the wind velocity during the storm going up to 
sixty miles per hour. Table IV gives the seasonal distri- 
bution of rainfall in the State for each division. 

The analysis of the rainfall for the two monsoon 
seasons shows that the south-west monsoon was below fifty 
per cent, of the average in the major part 
Periods of drought of the State during 1860, 1894, 1899 and 
and floods. 1918 a nd above fifty per cent, of the aver- 

age during 1897, 1923, 1924 and 1933. Like- 
wise the north-east monsoon was below fifty per cent, in 
1922, 1925 and 1932. The floods of July 1924 were the most 
extensive and disastrous in recent memory, while that of 
1933, chough heavy, was confined to the Trivandrum Division. 
Years of drought of the character of 1860 have fortunately 
never recurred. An. analysis of the ninety nine years of 
rainfall data available for Trivandrum does not justify the 
formulation of any working rule for fixing approximate 
epoohs of excess and drought in the State, They do not 
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appear to be related to the sunspot cycle either. In no 
country has any such correlation been satisfactorily esta- 
blished yet. The annual rainfall, moreover, is not a correct 
index. The total may he near the average, but a whole 
season might have badly failed. From the agriculturist’s 
stand-point the seasonal distribution is even more important 
than the total. The fickleness of weather is chronic. 

Except in the hill stations, the wind velocity in the 
State is, on an average, lower than in the adjacent east 
coast of Tinnevelly and Madura. When 
Surface winds, the south-west wind ushers in the mon- 
soon by the middle of May, the character 
of the wind is altered both in regard to its moisture contents 
and its steadiness of direction. But the wind velocity 
except during the gusts and squalls that accompany the 
monsoonish precipitation is never more than ten to fifteen 
miles per hour. During the months of July and August the 
average wind velocity appreciably increases and is at its 
maximum in the beginning of August, the velocity in hill 
stations as well as in the gaps in the ghats, such as Aram- 
holy and Shenkotta, being of the order of thirty to forty 
miles per hour during this season. The direction of the 
monsoon winds varies from north-west to south-west. The 
winds die down in September and, due to the general reversal 
of the wind system that occurs before the north-east mon- 
soon sets in, the wind velocity in October is very low. Feeble 
north and north-east winds accompany the retreating mon- 
soon in October and November, though in coastal taluks like 
Trivandrum the resultant direction is considerably modified 
by the sea-breeze during day time. The wind velocity 
continues to be feeble and the surface wind is from north to 
north-west during November and December, \yith the 
advent of the dry season in January, there is almost perfect 
calm except in coastal stations affected by land and sea 
fcpdezes and the winds continue to be feeble and variable till 
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the middle of May, when the monsoon current appears as 
explained at the outset. Table V gives the direction and 
velocity of the surface wind in Trivandrum for each month. 
Similar data for other stations are not available. 

With the advent of aviation, ihe study of winds at 
different heights (direction and magnitude) has acquired 
great importance and since the opening of 
Upper windb. a Pilot Baloon Station in Trivandrum in 
December 1928, Tra van core has been con- 
tributing its share towards such study. Table V[ gives the 
monthly means at 8 A. M. of the winds at standard heights 
a< Trivandrum, based on the data available hitherto. It will 
be seen that the surface wind has little or no relation what- 
ever with the movements of the free atmosphere. It is found 
that the depth of the south-west monsoon current, when in 
full swing, is of the order of one mile and the layer of air 
above this current is invaiiably moving in the opposite 
direction during this season. During thunderstorms the 
air shows vertical movements as well. The passage of a 
depression during the north-east monsoon generally reveals 
itself in sufficient time for making a forecast by the 
characteristic changes in the balloon trajectory. Balloons 
have been followed in Trivandrum to a height of ten to 
twelve miles under exceptionally favourable conditions and 
to an averago height of three to four miles daily. The 
technique of this method is sure to improve with the pro- 
gress of tho demands of aviation. 

Fortunately a cyclone is a rare visitation in this 
country on account of the formidable defence offered by 
• the ghats. Cly clones . developing iir.the 
Uydunen. ' Arabian Sea during the monsoon months, 
June to August, invariably travel further 
away from this area, i. e,, towards north or west, and there 
h no’ reedrd' of any cyclone having affected ■ this • State 
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during the south-west monsoon. During the period of the 
receding monsoon, however, depressions frequently foim 
in the Bay of Bengal and take a north or north-westerly 
course. If this developes into a cyclone, as it occasionally 
does, and touches the Coromandel coast at a point north of 
Nagapatam, this country is hardly affected. If, however, 
it travels further south, the Central and Southern Divisions 
of Travancore are likely to ba in their path. One such 
storm is reported to have occurred in November 1845. The 
storm of the 30th November 1922 is, however, within the 
memory of many. It affected a large area of the country, 
particularly in South Travancore. The following afe its 
principal meteorological features: — 

Barometric depression from normal ...0‘5" 

Passage of cyclonic centre across Trivandrum ...5.30 A. M. 
Maximum wind velocity during storm ...50 to 60 miles per 

hour. 

Duration ol storm before and after backing ...3 hours. 
Speed of travel of storm (Judged from ; 

similar effects reported at Nager- 
coil earlier and at Quilon later than 
at Trivandrum) ...7 miles per Hour. 

Precipitation during period of storm ...2.'4". 

Several stations in South Travancore gauged 5" to 7" 
during the storm. Telegraphic service was interrupted for 
two days after the storm and the whole avenue of the Main 
Southern Road from Trivandrum to the Cape was badly 
affected. 

There was a comparatively feeble storm on the 9th 
November 1923, which crossed the southernmost corner 
of the country in less than an hour. Apart from causing 
heavy rain before and after the passage of the depression, 
if did nq(t produce any material havoc. 

Table VII gives a summary of interesting meteorolo- 
gical events, of rare occurrence, recorded in the Trivandrum 
Observatory from time to time. 
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TABLE II. 

Seasonal Data fob Tbivandrvm. 


8 

A 

a 

I 

rn 

Mean Atmospheric 
Pressure (24 hours) 
redueed for 
Temperature. 

Diurnal Range. 

- 

Mean Temperature 
in shade. (24 Hrs.) 

Diurnal Range. 

Mean Vapour 
Pressure. (24 Hrs.) 

Mean Humidity. 
(24 Hrs.) 

. 13 

o % 

£1 

5 

Rainfall. 

1 

Dry 

29722' 

0-126 

77-3 

11*0 

0-675 

73*2 


1-5" 

2 

Summer 

29661 

0117 

80'3 

9*3 

0-815 

79*5 

45 

14*7 

3 

S. W. 










Monsoon 

29661 

0-097 

77-0 

71 

0-793 

86 0 

14 

30*7 

4 

N. E. 










Monsoon 

29-707 

0-118 

77-8 

8*4 

0-758 

829 

27 

20*4 


TABLE III. 

Topographic Distribution of Rainfall. 


! 

Eos. 

I 

Coastal. 

Submontane. 

Hill. 

i 

Parur 80'4" 

Malay Sttur 95’2" 

Munnir 

121-0" 

2 

Alleppey 70 - 8" 

Ksnjirapally 91-7" 

Pirmede 

152*3" 

3 

Trivandrum 30*7" 

NedumangSd 41‘9" 

• 

Ponmudi 

95-0" 

4 

Colachel 204" 

Pechippara 37-3" 

Ashamboo 

65-0" 


ALL FOR EACH DIVISION. 
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Monthly Wind Velocity and Frequency of Wind Direction at S a. 
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TABLE VII. 

Summary of Meteorological Events Recorded at the 
Trivandrum Observatory. 


Greatest annual rain fall 


Least annual rainfall 


Jlainfall - 


{ 

{ 


Year 11133 
Amount 119*5" 


Year 1800 
Amount 35*1 


Greatest- rate of precipitation 


I 

i 


2*4 in 45' (2 p. M. to 2.45 r. m ) on 
24- 10- ’36, i-e., 3*2" per hour. 

1 30' in 17' (3.35 p.m. to 3.52 r.M.) 
on 20-3- 24. tc., 4*8" per hour. 


Greatest amount of preci- 
pitation in 24 hours. 


Date 15-5-1926. 
Amount 10 94" 


Tnnpu alun . 

Highest maximum / 

L Magnitude 90 0 F. 

Lowest minimum / R atc . . 

\ Magnitude 59 9 h . 

Hail Storm. 

Hate 9-5-1924. 

Size of hail Btone — T to \ x /\ (oval shape). 

Wind velocity at peak of storm — 55 to 00 miles per hour for 

about 30 minutes. 
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CHAPTER III. 


GEOLOGY. 

The geology of Travancore does not show any funda- 
mental difference from that of the other parts of South India. 
The rocks consist mainly of the Archoean series though in 
the coastal tracts the recent sedimentary formations known 
as the Varkala series stretch almost continuously through- 
out the whole length of the State from north to south. 
These are succeeded by more or less flat beds, the Vindhyan 
formations, above which are the Gondwanas. The great 
accumulations of eruptive flows and ashes known as the 
Deccan Trap come next in the geological time-scale. 

South India is regarded as the fragment of a great 
continent, the Gondwana Land, which corresponds to a large 
extent with the Lemuria of zoologists. That ancient conti- 
nent is believed to have extended to Africa and possibly 
South America on fbe one side, and to Australia on the 
other. The land connection continued in the mesozoic 
epoch. It is probably at the close of the cretaceous or the 
commencement of the eocene period that the great Indo- 
American continent was finally submerged. 

Subsequently the distribution of land appears to have 
undergone great changes, a mighty on rush of waters taking 
place in certain places followed by a subsidence at others. 
This explains the presence of the marine cretaceous beds on 
the eastern coast of South India from Trichinopoly to 
Pondichery, beds which rest against the gneiss. On them 
lie patches of Cuddalore sandstone regarded as Upper 
Tertiary. Of about the same age are the Y arkala beds on 
the Travanoore coast. The conclusion of the science of 
Geology is that Peninsular India has remained the same 
and has had a continuous existence from the earliest times 
except in the coastal tracts. The stability of the land is 
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evidenced by its comparative immunity from earthquake 
shocks which are of very common occurrence in the 
Himalayan and sub-Himalayan regions. In distant geologi- 
cal times the Tethys covered the whole of the northwest 
Punjab and the regions of the outer and central Himalayas 
as far east as the Ganges. Successive earth movements 
appear to have taken place on a gigantic scale resulting in 
the elevation of the Himalayas. This is the chief distin- 
guishing feature between the geology of South India and 
that of North India. 

There are also certain essential points of difference 
between the west coast and the east in regard to geolo- 
gical conditions. The Western Ghats, running in a conti- 
nuous line from Bombay to Cape Comorin, divide the 
western tracts from the edge of the table-land. The present 
configuration of these western, tracts is presumed to have 
been brought about either by a tilting movement of the 
table-land itself or by a subsidence of the land which for- 
merly extended into the expanse of the waters. Excepting 
the Varkala beds which rest against the escarpment of 
the Western Ghats in the extreme south, the whole coast 
is devoid of any marine deposit. In the east coast, on the 
other hand, we meet with sedimentary deposits which 
begin with the lower Gondwana and then extend into the 
Upper Tertiary. Distinguished from the Eastern Ghats 
in diverse respects, the Western Ghats itself presents 
different features. It runs almost continuously near the 
coast. North of latitude 16° it is formed by the vast 
accumulations of volcanic outflows of lavas and ashes of 
the Deccan Trap. But south of this latitude the range 
is composed of gneiss. 

It is in the light of the foregoing observations that 
the geological formations of Travancore may be examined. 
The Western Ghats forms the eastern boundary of the 
State which runs in a north-north-east and south-south-west 
direction. The country descends by steps, as it were, front 
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the. irtdun tains to the coast. This terrace arrangement is 
much less well-marked in South Travancore than in the 
north. The several terrace steps aie marked by the exis- 
tence of some ridges near the coast higher than the general 
surface of the adjoining country. Here the core of this 
mountain chain, including its high peaks such as Anamudi, 
Ksttumala and MahCndragiri, is formed of ihe Charnockite 
series. The rocks of the series bear distinct marks of 
having been once confined to considerable depths. But how 
they thence came to occupy their present elevated position 
still remains to be definitely ascertained. Whatever may be 
its exact mode of formation, there is no doubt about its 
having resisted the forces of denudation for a very long 
period of time. 

Contribution to the variation in topography is also 
furnished -by the low-lying, dome-shaped, lateritoid hills 
Of the country from Trivandrum northwards. South of 
Trivandrum also there are certain rocks of varying sizes 
Scattered about more or less near the coast. They give to 
the land surface an undulating aspect. These hills are 
usually bare of soil and vegetation. There is a concentra- 
tion of ferruginous element in their lithological constituents. 
Records indicating the advances and recessions of the sea 
are preserved for us in the logs of wood found below the 
ground in the Kari land area of Central Travancore. Mr. 
Crawford who was for some time in the Travancore Govern- 
ment' servioe has testified to the fact that in cutting the 
Varkala tunnel trees were found under the surface and also 
shells known to belong to a class of shell-fish that only 
thrive ill deep sea water. The marine beds at Vattakotfca, 
Cape Comorin and Kanakappur in South Travancore also 
afford evidence of sub-recent elevation of the beach. 

Conspicuous among the physical features of Travan- 
cbhe are the backwaters. “ Immediately after the upheaval 
of 'the Warkala formations, the backwater tract north of 
Quilon' must have been an extensive bay breaking its waves 
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on the dry land. Into this bay were being discharged the 
waters of the PeriySr and other rivers which drained Central 
and North Travancore. One of the effects of the discharge 
of these waters laden with sediments was the formation in 
course of time of a sand-bank which is represented by the 
present sea-coast north of Quilon. The lagoon formed bet- 
ween this sand-bank and the mainland gradually silted up 
and gave rise to ihe wet paddy lands and the cocoanut gardens 
which now characterise the backwater tract. The compa- 
ratively deep Kayals or lakes which are now seen in the 
backwater tract are the portions of the great lagoon that 
has not yet been silted up ”. The origin of the sandy tract 
north of Quilon intercepting the sea and backwater and 
extending up to Parur in the north is also explained in the 
above citation. 

The mud-bank off the coast of Alleppey is an interest- 
ing natural phenomenon that has attracted the attention 
of several observers from time to time. 

Smooth-water During the monsoons layers of fine soft 
anchorage of mud- mud collect in uhe sea near the coast at 
bank. some places between Alleppey and Pora- 

kkad. They extend for some miles into the 
sea. Even when the weather is rough and the sea runs 
high, the water over the layers of mud is rendered so smooth 
that vessels can anchor safely. This mud-bank changes 
its position. Captain Drury says:- — “ The origin of this 
deposition of so large a quantity of mud in the open sea 
about two or three miles from the shore and so many miles 
from any bar or outlet from the backwater has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for. From the circumstance of 
there being no natural outlet for the vast accumulation of 
waters which are poured down from the various mountain 
streams into the basin of the backwater nearer than thirty- 
six miles on either side, it is not improbable that there 
exists a subterraneous channel communication with the sea 
12 
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from the backwater through which the large quantity of 
mud is carried off and thrown up again by the sea in the 
form of a bank Messrs. Crawford and Rhode, who were 
Commercial Agents at Alleppey, carried out cer tain investi- 
gations into this phenomenon at the instance of General 
Cullen, the British Resident in Travancore and Cochin from 
1840 to 1860 A. *D. The former was of opinion that the 
perfect smoothness of the water in the roads and at the 
Alleppey beach was attributable not so much to the softness 
of the mud at the bottom as to “ the existence of a subter- 
ranean passage or stream or a succession of them which, 
communicating with some of the rivers inland and the back- 
water, became more active after heavy rains, particularly 
at the commencement of the monsoon, than in the dry sea- 
son, in carrying off the accumulating water and with it vast 
quantities of soft inud He found that at the period of 
deficient rain the mud-banks were less effective as anchor- 
ages. He also observed that after or during heavy rains 
the beach suddenly subsided, slightly at first but gradually 
as much as five feet, when a cone of mud suddenly appeared 
above the water, bursting and throwing up immense quan- 
tities of soft, soapy mud of considerable consistence in the 
form of boulders with fresh water, debris of vegetable 
matter decayed and in some cases fresh and green. 

The latter states that he has seen mud volcanoes 
bursting up in the sea during the rainy season, which ap- 
peared “ as if a barrel of oil had suddenly been started 
below the surface.” He thinks that the mud thus formed 
is gradually floated away to the southward by the littoral 
current and fresh banks are formed, whenever the hydraulic 
pressure of the inland backwater increases sufficiently to 
overcome the subterranean resistance of the stratum of 
fluid mud, which is formed at certain places; and as a further 
proof, he adduces the fact that the extent of the mud-bank 
at Alleppey increases . and diminishes as the level of the 
inland water rises -and falls, as was most, observable in 1882, 
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Dr. King of the Geological Survey of India, who 
visited Travancore, appears to have been swayed by the 
observations of Mr. Crawford. His conclusions are: — 

1. There may be an underground river from Chen- 
gannur. 

2. The discharge of the mud is due to hydraulic 
pressure from the backwater by percolation or through 
underground channels. 

3. The smoothening influence of the water over the 
mud-banks is due to the oil contained in it. 

There are three well-know T n hollows in the bed of the 
river Pampa near Chengannur. But their bottoms have 
been discovered to be solid rock. It is not, therefore* likely 
that they are connected with the sea. 

With regard to the second point, Mr. Philip Lake, 
also of the Geological Survey of India, holds a different 
view. He says, “ The chief point then in which I differ 
from previous observers is in considering that the Alleppey 
bank is formed not from the backwater mud but from an 
older river deposit found only at particular points along the 
coast.” Mr. Chacko who was State Geologist in Travancore 
postulated that it is due to the mutual interference of 
currents. 

The action of oil in calming disturbed waters and in 
smoothening out the waves is well-known. Oil has also high 
spreading power. An experiment performed sometime ago 
in the harbour of Peterhead, when a stream of oil was cast 
upon the heavy seas at the mouth of the harbour with such 
success that vessels ware enabled to run in with comparative 
ease, clearly proves this. The more potent factors influenc- 
ing the smoothening of the waves that encounter the mud- 
bank will be found in the physical properties of the water 
above it, density, viscosity, and surface tension. Here is an 
explanation given by an eminent geologist based on density. 
“ The large quantity of impalpable mud mixed with the 
water increased its density and consequently, the Graves, on 
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entering this dense water, decrease in size and are retarded. 
Moreover, as the proportion of mud is much less at the sur- 
face than lower down, the lower part of the wave is retarded 
more than the upper and the wave may actually break if 
the increase in density be sufficiently rapid, or merely be 
obliterated, if it is sufficiently gradual. This action is in- 
tensified by the large amount of fresh water falling on the 
sea as rain and poured oui by the rivers...”. 

Recent borings made by .he Water Works and 
Drainage Department of the State in the locality lend con- 
siderable support to the presumption of the existence of an 
underground stream. A copious supply of good potable 
water is drawn from a bed of sand superimposed by soil and 
clays to a depth of about 200 ft. from the surface, the sand 
bearing a close similarity to ordinary river sand. This 
corroborates the view that there is a discharge of water 
into the sea from a river or system of rivers underground. 

From a study of the seismological observations re- 
corded by De Montessus de Ballore, a general instability of 
the charnoekite terrane in which Travan- 
Earthquakes. core is also included has been postulated. 

The shocks, when they occur, are generally 
of low’ intensity “ When compared with such unstable 
Seismic regions as Assam and the Eastern Himalayas the 
whole of the Peninsula is, of course, seismieally very stable.” 
Ninety one earthquake shocks have been recorded by the 
Geological Survey of India for 1936; of these only five had 
their origin in Peninsular India and they were all minor 
shocks. Four of these five were recorded in R5.japutS.iia 
and South India had only one shock. 

The geological formation of ^ravancore, arranged 
a ee ftr ding to thedihne-scale, are:-** 

Recent: — sande, alluvium, marine beds. 

Tertiary;— V arkala beds. 

£ rchcfto:— Cry^liiae rocjp. 
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The crystalline rocks of Travancore are composed of 
numerous units. They have undergone a high grade of 
metamorphism. Their history is long and 
Crystalline rocks, complicated. In any attempt to establish 
their mutual relationship it is worth while 
to consider not only their genesis but also the changes of 
metamorphic conditions which have been responsible in 
bringing about different rock types. A comprehensive 
study has led Sir Lewis Fermor to the conclusion that 
Travancore-Ceylou Province, characterised by an extra- 
ordinary abundance of garnets, is one of the two most 
highly metamorphosed provinces of India. 

Various kinds of gneisses are found in Travancore, of 
which the Charnockites and the Leptynites are the most 
common. The latter variety is more noticeable in the 
southern part of the Scale. “In South Travancore the 
general dip of the rocks is north-east with the exception of 
a few places along the coast, such as Thengapaitanam, 
where the dip is south-west. In Central Travancore the dip 
usually noticed is south-west. Up to a few miles north of 
Ettumanur on the western side of the gabtro dyke, marked 
on the map, the dip is south-west. But at Vulavur, Kuthat- 
tukulam and Piravam, which are on the western side of 
the dyke, the dips noticed are east-north-east. Near Alwaye 
south-westerly dips may be noticed. On the eastern side 
of the dyke the dips are north-east or east-north-east. It 
would appear that the gabbro dyke represented the axis 
of an anticline. The dips round about KuthSttukulam are 
apparently against this conclusion. Round about the Pefu- 
vanthSnam ravine which is situated immediately west of 
Pirmede, the dips are directed away from the ravine, as if 
the ravine represented the site of a subsidiary anticline. 
At Kethamangalam the dip is east-south-east. Byt in the 
bed of the PeriySr a few miles north-east of KSthamangalam 
dips directed south-south-east may be noticed. The general 
Strike of the . crystalline rocks in Travancore may be taken 
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as approximately north-west and south-east. The general 
direction of the hill chains coincides with this direction.” 

Leptynite is usually white in colour. It consists 
essentially of quartz, felspars and garnet with magnetite 
and ilmanite as accessories. Mica is also 
Leptynites. sometimes found; as stated above, it is 
developed in many places in South Travan- 
core. A sample of Leptynite, though not representative, 
gave the following results on analysis: 


Silica (Si 02) 

6878 

Alumina (A1 2 0 ;j ) 

11-37 

Iron Oxide ... 

9-41 

Lime (CaO) 

1-21 

Alkalies (K s 0 and Na 2 0) ... 

9-13 

Ignition loss 

0-54 

100-44 


The charnoekite series, as referred to before, consti- 
tute the mountain range of the State, viz., the Western 
Ghats and its prominent peaks and pla- 
Chamockites, etc. ceaux. Hence it was considered by the 
older geologists as a type of gneiss called 
the mountain gneiss or Nilgiri gneiss. That it is igneous 
in origin is generally agreed. 

“ All members of the charnoekite series with the 
exc9p'ion of Pyroxenite maybe mot with in Travancore. 
The basic members such as augite, norite, and horn-blende 
occur as dykes both in the charnoekite and leptynite areas. 
The variety most commonly developed seems to be inter- 
mediate charnoekite.” The results of the analysis of inter- 
medial charnoekite are ; 


Silica (Si 0 8 ) 

63-27 

Alumina (Al 2 0 a ) 

18*29 

Iron Oxide (Ferric and Ferrous) ... 

6*80 

Lime (Ca 0) 

3*06 

Magnesia 

0*46 

Alkalies (K 2 0 and Na a 0) 

7-08 

Ignition Loss 

0*92 


W W 
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The minerals most common in the charnoekites are 
felspars with the characteristic mineral hypersthene of 
which the quantity will be varying according to the variety 
of the specimen. The acid varieties, of course, show free 
quartz; augite and horn-blende are met with in the inter- 
mediate and basic varieties. Mica, apatite and zircon occur 
as accessory minerals. 

“Round about KttumSnur, Charnoekites rich in horn- 
blende rocks occupy the acid and intermediate divisions in 
composition. An orthornombic pyroxene being a characteris- 
tic mineral in these rocks, they may be referred to as 
charnoekites. Microperthibic felspar is the most common 
mineral in all the members of this group. In the more 
basic members some plagicolax is found, while in the more 
acid varieties free quartz is developed. The mount of horn- 
blende increasos with the basicity of the rocks. Some 
biotite is present in the more acid members of the group. 
Some black iron ores are also noticeable in this group. 

“Farther north, the rocks developed in the Periy&r 
basin are a kind of horn-blende granite or syenite. In 
these rocks the gneissose structure is very well developed. 
They are light in colour. The most common ferro- 
magnesium minerals in these rocks are horn-blende and 
biotite. The colourless minerals consist of felspars and 
sometimes quartz. Both striated and unstriated felspars are 
noticeable, the latter being predominant. Some of the fel- 
spars are turbid having undergone partial decomposition. 
Occasionally felspars showing uniaxial interference figures 
may be noticed. Scapolite is sometimes found as an acces- 
sory. The structure of the rock is allotriomorphic granular. 
In some places the rock has a fine texture, while in other 
places it is extremely coarse. 

“ Under the extensively developed residual laterite at 
and in the neighbourhood of Puthencruz, an acid rock which 
does not appear to belong to the charnockite series may be 
met with, This rock consists almost entirely of felspar and 
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quartz. A few of the felspar crystals show lamellar twining. 
There are a few crystals of a green pyroxene which does 
not show any pleochroism. There is also a little iron ore. 
The specific gravity of the rock is about 2*67. This rock 
may be called an augite-granite. 

“ An interesting kind of rock containing cordierite is 
found in Kottayam and a few other places south of Kotta- 
yam. Cordierite is usually an optically negative mineral. 
But in this rock some, if not all, cordierite crystals are 
optically positive.” A sample of cordierite carefully sepa- 
rated from this rock gave the following results on analysis: 


Water (H a 0) ... T74 

Silica (Si 0 2 ) ... 49*74 

Ferric Oxide (Fe 2 0 3 ) ... 5*65 

Ferrous Oxide (Fe O) ... 3*00 

Alumina (Al 2 0 3 ) ... 35*21 

Lime (Ca O) ... 1*05 

Mangesia (Mg O) ... 4*30 

Total ... 100*69 

I 


This composition of the cordierite, like its optical 
character, is somewhat peculiar in that the percentage 
of ferrous oxide and magnesia is very low. It contains 
numerous inclusions of monazite showing pleochroic halos. 

“ Another interesting kind of rock occurs about two 
miles east of the Changan5i4ery landing. The essential 
constituents of the rock are quartz and felspars. A greenish 
yellow biotite and some iron ores and probably a littie horn- 
blende occur as accessory minerals. A micrographic inter- 
growth of the felspars or of quartz and felspars is the most 
characteristic feature of this rock. Quartz appears to have 
been the first mineral to crystallise out. More or less 
straight cracks resembling cleavage lines are seen in most 
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of the quartz crystals. Microscopic veins of felspar are also 
seen in some and these veins are contiguous with the sur- 
rounding felspars. 

“ Among the gneisse pegmatites are very common. 
These consist usually of large crystals of quartz and felspar 
with mica, magnetite and other minerals. Besides these 
pegmatites what may be called quartz reefs are very common 
in the gneisses. In some parts of Travancore these quartz 
reefs are very abundant and persistent, e. g., the Munda- 
kayam District. Here as well as in Peermede some ex- 
tensive quartz reefs may be noticed. But in other places 
the reefs are usually of small dimensions. Under the mi- 
croscope the reef rock is found to consist mostly of crystals 
of quartz showing an allotriomorphic structure which be- 
comes evident between crossed nicols. Minute crystals of 
felspars may be seen in this groundmass of quartz. Besides 
these, minute crystals of ferromagnesium minerals and 
pyrite may also be occasionally noticed.” 

Dykes usually found among the crystalline rocks are 
gabbro, dolerite, norite and dunite. Both the first and the 
second consist essentially of augite and 
Dykes. felspar, which latter approximates labra- 

dorite in composition. In the dolerite the 
augite is optically related to the felspars which occur in 
well defined crystals. In the gabbro the augite appears in 
well defined crystals. In both these rocks olivine is 
occasionally met with. The norite is similar to these in 
chemical composition, but it is distinctly different from 
these in structure and mineral composition. In structure 
the rock is granular and the crystals of the different 
minerals are nearly of the same size. The augite in the 
gabbro and dolerite is brown in colour, whereas that in the 
norite is usually of a bright green colour. The augite in the 
latter is sometimes found converted into horn-blende. The 
chief distinguishing feature of the norite is the presence in 
15 
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it of hyparsihene. The chemical composition of these three 
rocks is given in the following table. 



Gahbro. 

Dolerite. 

Norite. 

Ignition loss 

1-24 

1-65 

0-20 

Silica (Si 0 2 ) 

50-45 

49-81 

51-41 

Alumina (A1 3 O n ) 

20-06 

18-10 

15-15 

Ferrous Oxide (Fe 0) 

8-71 

8-05 

4-86 

Ferric Oxide (Fe„ 0 3 ) 

4-76 

5-20 

10-81 

Lime (CaO) 

10-45 

12-47 

10-75 

-Magnesia (MgO) 

1-20 

2-65 

2-00 

Potash (K 2 0) 

0-82 

0-3l\ 

3-30 

Soda (Na 2 0) 

1-75 

2-40 J 

Phosphoric anhydride (P 2 O s ) 

0-20 

0-21 


Total 

99.64 

100-85 

98-48 


Tha fourth kind of dyke rock consists almost entirely 
of olivine which is serpentized , along cracks. Besides 
magnetite, a bright blue or violet isotropic mineral is found 
sparsely scattered in minute crystals throughout the mass 
of the rock. In some specimens a few lath shaped crystals 
of felspar may be noticed. 

The gabbro dyke is a conspicuous feature of ronh 
Travancore. It has been traced in an almost unbroken 
straight line passing through MuvSttupula and Lalam to 
within a few miles of Ranni. Subsequently an exposure of 
the same was noticed in the neighbourhood of Punalur. 
This is apparently a part of it. The gabbro is usually ex- 
posed as a chain of hill, which is conspicuous by the well- 
rounded boulders into which the gabbro has a tendency to 
weather. The dolerite dykes are seen on either side of the 
gabbro dyke. They are varying in length and thickness. 
The one passing through Koihamangaiam in W. N. W. 
direction is the longest that has been traced. This extends 
from Pymattam near Neriamangalam as far as west as 
PerumpSvur, i.e., for a distance of about sixteen miles. 
Norite dykes, like the dolerite dyke, are common to all 
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parts of Travancore. But dunite has been so far found 
only in one place. It is mar Punalur. 


Laterite is a term coined by Dr. Francis Buchanan 
more than a century ago to describe the rock he came across 
for the first time at Ang&dipufam and its 
Latcrite. neighbourhood in Malabar. A great deal 

of controversy over its exact significance 
has been going on for some time past. It may be said to 
have ended with the recent contribution to the subject by 
Dr. Cyril Fox. But the range of his investigation did not 
include the laterites of Travancore. Laterito is a soft 
material hardening on exposure. Vermicular texture is its 
chief physical property. It consists of hydratc-d oxides of 
Aluminium and iron in which c ombined silica is characte- 
ristically absent. The laterites of Travancore, like the 
Malabar laterito, while possessing the essential physical pro- 
perties, are deficient in Aluminium hydroxide. Hence they 
come under the class of “ Lit homorgic laterites ”, laterites 
not fully formed or finished. Two varieties of latent© are 
mot with, viz., I. the residual, ^formed by the in situ alteration 
or disintegration of the gneiss in which every gradation to 
the original rock is noticeable. It occupies a region 
between the crystalline rocks in the east and the Varkala 
formation in the west and extends throughout the whole 
length of Travancore from Cape Comorin to the northern 
frontier. 2. Sedimentary and transported. It is found cap- 
ping the Varkala formation and is hence generally found 
developed in the coastal and other low-lving regions. In 
this instance it has been formed by the lateritisation of a 
sedimentary rock. Laterito is so soft that it can be cut into 
any shape by an ordinary iron instrument and this shape 
is retained by it. Hence it finds extensive use in Travan- 
core as a building material. The following table gives the 
chemical composition of laterito found in some of the 
localities in the State. 
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Puthen- 

cruz 

Muvat- 

tupula 

Kola 

Ranni 

Trivand- 

rum 

Ferric Oxide 

55-86 

7-15 

3-62 

0-70 

7-85 

Alumina 

13-61 

31-30 

26-35 

10-86 

27-35 

Titanium Oxide ... 

Trace 

6-19 

1-00 

. . . 

2-08 

Manganese Oxide . . . 

... 

... 

... 

. . . 

... 

Lime 


... 

1*21 

. . . 

... 

Alkali 

. . . 

. . . 

Trace 

. . . 

... 

Silica 

15-53 

4310 

52-20 

81-67 

5003 

Phosphoric Oxide . . . 


Trace 

Trace 

... 


Moisture at 110° ... 

2-40 i 

1 

211 

5-96 

2-80 

2-30 

Loss on ignition ... 

13-05 

10-38 

9-58 

402 

1000 


100-45 

100-23 

99-92 

100-05 

99-61 


The Varkala formation takes its name from Varkala 
on the coast,* twenty six miles north of 
Trivandrum. Dr. King gives in section 


Varkala formation. 


the following: — 

Laterite ... 30-40 ft. 

Sands and sandy clays or Lithomarge ... 58 „ 

Alum clays ... 25 „ 

Lignite beds ... 7-15 „ 

Sands 

Total ... 120-130 ft. 


The lignite bed that is seen at the base of the Var- 
kala cliffs consists almost entirely of lignite in some places, 
while in other places it is represented by a kind of carbon- 
aceous clay or mixture of clay and lignite. Pieces of resin 
and concretions of marcasite are sometimes met with in the 
bed. 
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Lignite marks an intermediate stage in. the formation 
of peat into coal. It represents a stage in the conversion 
of the original vegetable matter into pure carbon. In 
sufficiently pure form it provides a good fuel. Its fuel 
value is increased by up-grading, i. e., by carbonising it to 
drive away all moisture and volatile matter. It is then 
briquetted and marketed for industrial purposes. In Ger- 
many it is used for steam-raising in place of coal. In 
Australia, the lignite deposits at Morwell are heing used 
in the generation of electric power. Valuable by-products, 
such as tar, light oils, gases and ammoniacal liquor, are 
obtained by subjecting lignite to low temperature distil- 
lation. The importance of lignite in South India has been 
stressed by Dr. Cyril Fox sometime back. In his opinion, 
“ the time is ripe for a re-investigation of some of the more 
favourably located occurrences of Indian lignite.” In 
Travancore, the chief places where lignite is exposed to view 
are in the Varkala cliffs for a distance of about three and a 
half miles and in some places on the banks of the Ashtamudi 
lake. The quantity available has been estimated to be about 
one hundred million tons. Some samples of lignite were 
obtained' from the beach sections at Varkala and analysed. 
They showed it to possess properties including a high 
percentage of ash, detracting from its economic value. But 
the following analysis of a sample taken from KanjirOde 
(Quilou Taluk) gives a comparatively low percentage of 
ash. 


Moisture 

12*70 

Volatiles 

42'75 

Fixed Carbon 

50-45 

Ash 

26-80 


100-00 


Two samples of the lignite ash analysed at the 
Imperial Institute, London, gave the following results?— 
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Sample A. 

Sample B . 

Titanium di-oxide (Ti0 2 ) 

1T4 

1-27 

Ferric Oxide (Fe 2 0 3 ) ... 

10-45 

3-42 

Alumina (A1 2 0 3 ) 

5-25 

12-12 

Manganous Oxide (MnO) 

0-09 

o-io 

Lime (CaO) 

037 

4-24 

Magnesia (MgO) 

0-27 

101 

Potash (K 2 0) 

0-25 

093 

SodafNa 2 0) 

097 

2-51 

Silica (Si0 2 ) 

65-21 

61-31 

Carbon di-oxide (C0 2 ) 

Nil 

1-72 

Sulphur trioxide (S0 3 ) 

607 

5-08 

Phosphorus pentoxide (P 2 0 5 ) 

Trace 

0 06 

Chlorine (Cl) 

Nil 

0-13 

Moisture and Combined Water (H 2 0) 

1025 

3-98 

Organic matter 

Nil 

205 

Total 

100-32 

89-93 


It is quite likely that systematic prospecting will lead 
to the discovery of lignite of better qualities. 

The extent of the V arkala formation was once taken to 
be about five hundred square miles. Subsequent observations, 
however, have shown this to be a considerable under- 
estimate. Occurrences have since been discovered in the 
tracts east of the backwater in north Travancore. It is 
also believed to underline the silt in Kuttanad and other 
backwater tracts in Central and North Travancore. It is 
reported that the formation exists in South Travancore 
too. 

The age of the Varkala formation may be said to 
have been determined. Gen. Cullen was the first to draw 
attention to the existence of a limestone bed round Quilon, 
familiar, to Indian geologists as Quilon Limestone. Al- 
though vigorous search was made subsequently to obtain 
evidence of its existence in situ in the Varkala beds, a few 
isolated blocks at Padappakafa, about five miles north-east 
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of Quilon, ware all that could ba identified. But it was redis- 
covered about a decade back at Paravur (Quilon taluk). 
Tha bed occurs at a depth of about forty feet below the sur- 
face. Both above and below this bed lignite is met with. 
This may lead to the inference that it forms part of the 
Varkala series. The marine fossils recognised in it are 
strombus fortisi, cassis sculpta , valuta jugosa, rannela bufo, 
conus catanulatus, conus marginatus , certithium rude cyprecca 
and an abundant species of the foraminifer orbitolites. The 
evidence thus obtained is in favour of regarding the forma- 
tion as upper tertiary in age. 

Tha China clay deposits of this formation have been 
recognised as an important source of mineral wealth. The 
recent formation in South Tra vane ore consists of marine 
beds, blown sands, coral reefs and soils. These are best 
described in the words of Bruce Foot of the Indian Geolo- 
gical Survey. 

“At Cape Comorin and two other places along the 
coast to tha northward are formations of 
Marine beds. sma |] extent but very considerable interest, 
which, by their mineral constitution and by the abundance 
of fossil marine shells they enclose, show themselves to be 
of marine origin, and thus prove that the coast line of the 
Peninsula has undergone some little upheaval since they 
were deposited. These beds are to be seen close to the Cape 
at the base of a small cliff which occurs immediately south 
of the Residency bangalow and only about two hundred 
yards west of the Cape itself. The rocks seen in the surf 
and immediately behind it on the beach are all gneiss. The 
base of the small cliff is composed of friable gritty calcareous 
sand-stone, full of comminuted shells. The base was not ex- 
posed at the time I examined the section, some heayy gale 
having piled up the beach and against the foot of the cliff, 
and for this reason it was impossible to trace the probable 
connection of the sandstone with another exposed at a slightly 
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lower level at a few yards distance to the west. This lower 
bad is similar in mineral character, but very hard and tough, 
and offers great resistance to the surf but has nevertheless 
been deeply honey-combed and in places quite undermined. 
The roofs of the miniature caves thus formed have in some 
cases fallen in, but have been partly recemented by deposi- 
tion of the calcareous matter in the lines of fracture. To 
return to the cliff section, the basement sandstone is over- 
laid by a similar but slightly harder yellowish friable bed, 
which contains many unbroken shells (all of living species), 
in addition to a great quantity of comminuted ones. The 
base of the lower bed is hidden by sands, but from the pro- 
ximity of the gneiss it cannot exceed 5 or 6 feet in thickness, 
while the overlying shelly bed measures about the same. It 
is overlaid in its turn by a massive bed, 6 to 10 feet thick 
locally, of a kind of travertine formed of altered blown sand, 
composed mainly of fully comminuted shells. This travertine 
contains immense numbers of shells and casts of Helix 
vittata , , the commonest land shell in the south. Owing 
to the soft character of the marine sandstones, the cliff has 
been much undermined by the tremendous surf which 
breaks on this coast in bad weather, and great masses of 
the hard travertine of the Helix bed have fallen on to the 
beach, forming a partial breakwater against the inroads 
of the sea. 

“The shells contained in the upper sandstone bed were 
all found to be of living species, where sufficiently well 
preserved for specific identification; the majority of the 
specimens are too ill preserved for specific identification. 
Four miles north-north-east from the Cape stands the little 
stone-built fort of Vattakotai, which is built upon a small 
patch of calcareous sandstone, full of marine shells, exposed 
in the most along the north face of the long curtain wall 
which joins Vattakotai fort with the extensive series of 
fortifications known as ‘Travancore lines’. The marine 
limestone may be traced for nearly half a mile inland in 
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the bottom of the moat. This marine bed is overlaid by 
a very thin bed of travertine limestone full of Helix vittatd : 
it has been cut through in the formation of the moat. The 
thickness of the shelly marine bed is unknown, but the 
Helix bed is not seen to exceed 10’' or V in thickness. As far 
as seen in the very small exposure, both formations lie nearly 
horizontally. Another* small exposure of the marine bed 
occurs at the western end of a little backwater to the north 
of the fort. The sandstone here contains many well-pre- 
served marine shells, all of living species; but further west, 
where the bed is exposed below the Helix bed in the moat, 
the enclosed shells are all broken and comminuted. The 
surface of sandstone, as seen at the end of the little back- 
water, is raised but a very little distance above the sea 
level, probably not more than 4 or 5 feet at the outside. The 
rise of the ground along the moat is extremely small, dnd 
even at the furthest point from the sea at which the 
sandstones are exposed the elevation is probably not more 
than 10 or 12 feet at most, which would correspond with 
the top of the sandstones as seen in the little cliff at Cape 
Comorin. 

“ About two miles north-east-by-norih of Vattakotai 
fort a small patch of white shelly limestone occurs peeping 
out of the low belt of blown sand which fringes the coast 
at that spot. The village of Kanakapur which lies 
immediately to the north is the last within the Travancore 
boundary. The limestone only stands out a few inches 
above the surface of the surrounding sands, and no section 
could be found to show its thickness, but in point of 
elevation above the sea level it agrees perfectly with the 
Vattakotai and Cape Comorin beds. The limestone 
which is fairly hard is quarried for economic purposes, 
and unless a good deal more of the bed than now meets 
the eye remains hidden under the sands, it will, before 
many years are over, have been removed by human 
agency. 

14 
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“ The shell remains occur as impressions and casts 
of great beauty and perfectness, but the shelly matter has 
disappeared entirely, being probably slightly more soluble 
than the enclosing limestone. The limestone contains a 
large number of specimens of Helix vittata which were 
evidently carried out to sea and there entombed in a shallow 
water formation. To any one who has noticed the enor- 
mous numbers of this Helix living in this neighbourhood, 
and in the southern districts generally, the large numbers 
of it occurring fossil in this marine bed will be a matter of 
no surprise. 

“ Two very marked varieties of Aeolian rocks occur 
along or near the coast of South Travancore as well as 
along that of Tinnevelly. They are the 
Blown sands. red sands, forming the well-known teris 
of Tinnevelly, where they are developed 
on a far larger scale, and the white sands forming the coast 
dunes. In South Travancore, as far as my observation 
went, the red sand hills are no longer forming; all are 
undergoing the process of degradation by atmospheric 
agencies at various rates of speed. The red sands have 
in many places ceased to yield to the influence of the 
winds and have arrived at a condition of fixity and 
compaction caused by the action of rain falling upon the 
loose sands percolating through them and during heavy 
showers flowing over their surfaces and washing the lighter 
clayey and smaller, though heavier, ferruginous particles 
down the slopes of the hills or into hollows on the surface, 
where, on drying, a fairly hard, often slightly glazed, 
surface of dark red loam has been formed. This loam is 
very fairly fertile and soon becomes covered with vege- 
tation, .which further tends to bind the mass together and 
render the surface secure from wind action. The loose 
sand, deprived of the clayey and finer ferruginous particles, 
wuold, unless unusually coarse in grain, be carried off by 
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high winds elsewhere or remain in barren patches on the 
surface. I believe this process has gone on extensively 
over many parts of South Travancore and explains the 
existence, on the surface of the country and resting 
indiscriminately on the gneiss and the younger rocks as 
the Warkilli sandstone, of the great thick sheets of pure 
red loam which have not been brought there by ordinary 
aqueous deposition nor formed in situ by the decomposition 
of the underlying rocks. The percolation of the rain water 
through the mass has in many places given rise to the 
formation of concretionary ferruginous masses, which are 
often strongly lateritoid in their aspect. The quantity of 
clayey matter and of iron ore in the form of magnetic iron 
is very great in the sand of many of the teris. The 
greater quantity of the water falling on the teris, as on 
their blown sand surfaces, escapes by percolation, and it is 
a common phenomenon to find springs issuing around the 
foot of the sand mass during the rainy season and be- 
coming dry in the hot or rainless season. 

“The teris in fc’outh Travancore which still retain 
their character as accumulations of moving red sands are 
four in 'number and all very small, the largest not measur- 
ing one square mile in area. They are all close to the coast 
and with one exception stand high and conspicuous to ships 
passing along at a fair distance. The largest and most 
conspicuous is that at Muttum which caps the high ground 
with a new lighthouse. The process of fixation has gone on 
here largely and the moving sands cover a much smaller 
space than does the fixed portion. The same may be 
said of the teri resting on the south-eastern extremity 
of the Kolachol sandstone plateau. To the north-west of 
Kolachel are two much smaller teris at the distance of 
3 and 5£ miles respectively. In both of these .also the 
area of the fixed sand far excoeds that of the loose. 
Especially is this the case in the more northerly teri near 
Melmadalathorai- Here the fixed part has undergone 
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tremendous erosion and is traversed by long and deep rain 
gullies, with vertical sides up to 20 or 25 feet high. Gullies 
on a yet larger scale are to be seen at the south-east corner 
of the Kolachel sandstone patch and at the eastern side of 
the Muttum patch. Very large but shallower gullies are to 
be seen at the south-east corner of the Nagarkoil patch, 
where there is a very large fixed teri. 

“ The small teri immediately behind Cape Comorin 
is a very poor specimen of its kind, and, in fact, hardly 
deserves to rank as one owing to its pale colour and poverty 
in iron sand, but it will not do to class it as a coast dune, as 
it consists mainly of silicious sand, while the true dune 
at the Cape consists mainly of calcareous sand composed 
of comminuted shells, corallines, nullipores, etc. 

“ The sand of the typical teris is silicious or ferru- 
ginous (magnetic iron), the former being well rounded and 
coated with a film of red-oxide of iron, which is removable 
by boiling in nitric acid for a few seconds. Common as 
garnet sand is on the beaches of South Travancore, I never 
yet found a grain of it in the teri sand, where the latter 
was pure and had not been mixed with beach sand. 

“The coast dunes of South Travancore are, except 
olos3 to the Cape, in no way remarkable. A la«rge patch of 
small hillocks to the north-west of the mouth of the Kuli- 
torai river was caused by the wind shifting a great mass of 
sand turned out when the new canal was dug and heaped 
Up on the north bank of the canal. 

“ Some tolerably high ridges occur three miles south- 
west of Kolachel. The sand here contains so much fine 
magnetic iron that it looks in parts of a dark grey colour, 
shading here and there almost into absolute black. 

“A considerable quantity of blown sand fringes the 
coast from the Muttum headland eastward to Cape Comorin, 
and between Pullum and Culladevella forms some consi- 
derable hills. At Covalum, the highly calcareous beach 
which forjfls many low hillocks has been solidified in 
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saveral places into coarss shelly limestone. The Helix 
bed at Cape Comorin already referred to, when treating of 
the Marine beds, is really an altered sand dune, the cal- 
careous matter of which has, by percolation of acidulated 
water, been dissolved and re-deposited, on evaporation of 
the water, as a sub-aerial travertine. Countless thousands 
of Helix vittata and a considerable number of shells of 
Nanina tranquebarica , the two commonest land shells in this 
part of India, have been enclosed and fossilised in the for- 
mation of this travertine, which is evidently in constant 
progress. The immense wealth of shell fish of all kinds, 
added to large quantities of corallines and nullipores, in- 
cessantly thrown up by the surf, furnishes an abundant 
supply of calcareous sand for the formation of this traver- 
tine, which forms a bank more than a mile long and rising 
some 80 feet or more above .he sea at its highest point. 
Its inland extent cannot be ascertained, as it is covered by 
loose sands. It probably only extends 200 to 400 yards 
inland and abuts against a low ridge of gneiss. 

“A few tiny fringing reefs are to bo seen half to 
three-fourths of a mile west of the Cape, half in the surf at 
' low tide, and wholly in it at high tide. 

Coral Reefs. They are now to be considered as dead 

reefs, abandoned by the polypes that built 
them. I examined most of them carefully, without finding 
any live coral, and was inclined to doubt the correctness of 
my inference, drawn from their tabular shape and many 
shallow basin-like cavities ; but later on, when examining 
some identical fringing reefs off the Tinnevelly coast to the 
south of Kudankulam Trigonometrical station (the south 
point of the Cape Comorin baseline). I found a considerable 
quantity of live coral lining the sides of the little basins and 
equally large quantities of ooral quite recently jlead in 
adjoining basins. 

“ A great deal of shell debris, sand and broken stone, 
is included in the mass of the reefs which in several plsctes 
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have formed around masses of rock standing in rather 
shallow water, and joined up many loose blocks of stone 
tossed on to them by the surf into tremendously coarse 
conglomerates. Some similar reefs, but of rather larger size, 
occur along the coast to the north-east of Cape Comorin; in 
these the tabular mass extends from 10 to 40 and 50 feet in 
width, from the shore to the constantly surf-beaten outer 
edge. In one or two places parts of the reefs had evidently 
been founded on sands, which had been washed away, 
leaving an unsupported surface of many square yards in 
extent which the surf of the next high tide or first gale of 
wind would either break up or else again support with sand 
washed under it. These little reefs are worthy of much 
closer examination than I was able to bestow upon them. 

“ The coral fauna of the Cape Comorin sea is on the 
whole a remarkably poor one, as far as one may judge by 
what is to be found thrown up on the beach. Dredging 
might reveal much more, but unfortunately no boats are 
found there, only kdttumarams (Catamarans) which would 
not be the most convenient form of craft from which to 
oarry on scientific observations. The sea here is, how- 
ever, so very rich in animal life in many forms that it 
could assuredly afford a rich reward to anyone having a, 
suitable vessel at command. I obtained in a very short time 
a far larger number of species of shells here than at any 
other place on the Indian coast. 

The prevalent soils (of South Travancore) are red ones 
varying in the quantity of their ferruginous element. The 
red soils seen inland near the main trunk 
8 o>»«- road are chiefly formed of gneissic debris 

by sub-aerial decomposition. The origin 
of the deep red sandy or clayey loams has already been 
discussed. They occupy no inconsiderable area. True 
alluvial soils occur very rarely, if at all, now-a-days; those 
whioh fill the bottoms of the many valleys an^ creeks in 
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which paddy is cultivated being greatly altered from their 
original condition by centuries of cultivation, and the 
addition of various mineral, vegetable and animal manures. 
Estuarine beds full of sub-fossil shells, Cytherea, Pottamides, 
Melania, etc., of living species are exposed in the salt pans 
at the mouth of the Kolachel nullah. 

“The alluvium in the valley of the Paleyar, which 
flows south from the west flank of Mahendragiri past 
Nagercoii is, where pure, a coarse gritty silt.” The recent 
formations in North Travancore consist mostly of the sandy 
tract between the sea and backwater. 

Before passing on to the next topic it will be worth 
while to make mention of a peculiar formation of limestone 
in the Aramboly Pass in South Travancore on account of its 
geological interest. The limestone closely simulates lepty- 
nite, the prevailing country rock in this region, and has a 
slight cream colour. It is confined to the zone of weather- 
ing. However, garnet, quartz, magnetite, and ilmenite may 
be seen in the limestone as in the leptynite. The gneissic 
structure too is kept up in the altered product. When the 
limestone is treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, the carbo- 
nates are readily dissolved, leaving behind an insoluble 
residue consisting of grains of all the above original mine- 
rals present in the leptynite, felspars excepted. Hence the 
surmise is that the limestone has been formed by the chemi- 
cal replacement of felspars by calcium carbonate. It occu- 
pies only a small area within the State. 

Economic Geology. 

Monazite is a phosphate of the cerium group of 
metals essentially and contains a varying percentage of 
thorium oxide. It forms one of the^consti- 
Monazite tuents of the beach sands and coastal 
sand-dunes between Cape Comorin and 
the K&yamkulam bar, North of K&yarokujam it is not 
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usually found in the littoral sands. The crystalline rocks 
are its primary source. Pegmatites in which the mineral 
is more concentrated have also been found. The thoria 
content ranges from four to fourteen per cent. Two 
samples of monazite from Travancore were completely 
analysed by the Imperial Institute, London, and they gave 
the following results: — 


Thoria 


I 

10-22 

II 

8-65 

Ceria 


31-901 

61-11 

Lanttana and allied oxides 


28-00 

Yttria and allied oxides 


0-46 

0-62 

Ferric Oxide 


1-50 

1-09 

Alumina 


0-17 

0-12 

Lime 


0-20 

0-13 

Silica 


0-90 

100 

Phosphoric acid 


26-82 

26-50 

Loss on ignition 


0-46 

0-45 



100-63 

99-67 


Bearing in mind that the whole of the Indian pro- 
duction of monazite is now confined to Travancore, the 
following observations will be of help in gauging the im- 
portance of the mineral to the State. “India possesses by 
far the largest reserves of monazite known in the world, 
and these, as regards quality measured in terms of thoria 
contents, are superior to any others.” Monazite is chiefly 
worked for thorium which is used for the manufacture of 
incandescent gas mantles and for cerium employed in 
making pyrophoric alloys. Thorium finds another use in 
radio tubes. 

There is a very interesting occurrence of an uranium 
bearing green mineral at Kuttakuli in South Travancore. 
It has "been provisionally called “green monazite". Kutta- 
kuli, the place where this mineral is found is a laterite 
hillock. In the thick laterite deposit underground are found 
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the green mineral, quartz, graphite, zircon and tourmaline. 
It is sporadic in occurrence and is not met with in quanti- 
ties sufficient for exploitation. A specimen of it w^as 
analysed at the Imperial Institute, London, and its chemical 
composition showed the following : 


Thoria (Th0 2 ) 29*45 per cent. 

Ceria, Lanthana and 

allied oxides 27*43 „ 

Uranium oxide ,(U a 0 8 ) 6*56 „ 

Phosphoric acid (P 2 0.,) 25*90 „ 

The analysis is only partial. Uranium ores are 
valuable for the radium they contain. 


Ilmenite, titanate of iron, is by far the greatest consti- 
tuent of the heavy sands on the Travancore coast. There are 
also big sand dunes near the seashore which 
Ilmenite. contain a good percentage of ilmenite sand. 

North of the Nlndakara bar for a distance of 
about six miles ilmenite forms in some places nearly 75 per 
cent, of the sands of the beach and the coast dunes, some of 
which afe about twenty feet in thickness. There is thus 
quito a plentiful supply of ilmenite in Travancore. Its 
titania content compares very favourably with the theore- 
tical percentage which is exceeded not infrequently ; this is 
probably due to the alteration product, leucoxene, and the 
presence of rutile. Travancore ilmenite now constitutes a 
very large percentage of the total world production of the 
mineral. The annual production of the State now exceeds 
a lakh of tons. By far the most extensive use of ilmenite 
is in the manufacture of white paints consisting essentially 
of titanium oxide. Titanium oxide possesses high tinting 
strength ; it is non-poisonoue and offers considerable resist- 
ance to ohemical actions. It is used in enamels, lacquers, 
printing inks, artists’ colours, linoleums, ceraj&ies, cement, 
artificial leather, artificial marbles, rubber goods, soap, 
1 « 
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cosmetics, artificial silk, paper, etc. Titanium finds a use in 
metallic alloys-ferrotitanium and ferrocarbontitanium. 

Zircon, ortho silicate of Zirconium, is also a consti- 
tuent of the beach and dune sands of 
Zircon. Travancore and is recovered, as will be 

evident from the following paragraph, in 
the processes of separation of ilmenite and monazite. The 
results of analysis of a sample of zircon sand from Travan- 
oore, made by the Imperial Institute, are given below : — 


Silica (Si0 2 ) 

29-89 

Zirconia (Zi0 2 ) 

62-23 

Titanium Oxide (Ti0 2 ) 

4-25 

Cerium, lanthana and allied 


oxides 

1-88 


98-25 

Zircon is used for the preparation of Zirconium oxide, 
a highly refractory material suitable for crucibles and high 
temperature cements. It is also employed for the prepara- 
tion of Zirconium, 

All the three minerals mentioned above, monazite, 
ilmenite and zircon, are generally found associated to- 
gether. They have nearly the same specific gravity, 4'5 to 
5, and hence are brought together by the combined action 
of waves and currents. The total superficial extent of the 
deposits is estimated to be about 1,400 acres. The separation 
of the various constituents of the crude sand is effected by 
taking advantage of their range in specific gravity and their 
electro-magnetic property. The crude sand is scattered on 
a dry concentrating table which has a jigging motion and is 
subjected to a film of air under pressure. This air film 
causes the minerals to arrange themselves vertically in the 
order of their specific gravities, the heaviest being at the 
bottom. The most efficient method of separation is the 
electro-magnetic. The crude sand in thin films is made to 
travel just beneath the poles of an electro-magnet. The 
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constituent minerals are attracted towards the electro- 
magnet in varying degrees. Ilmenite is the most magnetic, 
monazite weakly magnetic, zircon and quartz non-magnetic. 

Though the presence of silliminite in the beach 
sands was recorded more than two decades back, its sepa- 
ration on a commercial scale became an 
Silliminite. accomplished fact only recently with the 
adoption of floatation processes by one of 
the concessionaries. This typomorphic high temperature 
mineral clearly shows that the crystalline rocks of Travan- 
core have undergone an advanced grade of metamorphism. 
Large deposits of silliminite are known to occur in some 
other places in India, viz., Sona Pahar, Nangstoni State, 
Assam and Pipra, Rewa State and Central India. But 
they suffer seriously from the disadvantage of high freight- 
age. Therefore a bright future can reasonably be expected 
for Travancore silliminite. Silliminite is a refractory 
material very useful for the ceramic industries, especially 
electrical procelains and laboratory wares, for the manu- 
facture of refractory bricks and what may be termed 
“Mullite” refractories. The results of analysis of a sample 
of silliminite sand from Travancore is given below: — 


Si0 2 ... 36-21 

Al 2 0 a ... 51-46 

CaO ... 3-40 

MgO ... 0-035 

Fe a 0 s ... 5-24 

Kz ° l ... 2-38 

Na.O S 

Loss in ignition ... 1'60 


100-325 

Concentrates of garnet sand of crimson colqur are 
found in the beach of Cape Comorin and 
Garnet. Muttam. At one time garnet used to be 

exported from Travancore, It is an abrasive material, 
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It has often been asked whether gold occurs in Tra- 
vancore. The numerous quartz veins found in the crystal- 
line rocks were investigated by Dr. King, 
Gold. but he did not hold out any bright pro- 

spects for finding gold in them. However, 
the existence of gold in the State has been actually proved. 
Some samples of sand collected from the bed of the 
PallivSsal river in 1099 M. E. (1923-24) showed on assaying 
appreciable quantity of gold. Subsequent search proved of 
no avail. Gold is one of the most universal of all metals 
and it may be found in small quantities in all geological 
formations. Therefore, to determine the chances of finding 
payable quantity of gold occurrence in Travancore further 
proof is required. 

Iron ore is found in some quantities. But the supply 
does not appear to be sufficient for working it on modern 
Iron. commercial lines. In the Shenkotta taluk 

iron is obtained as black sand in the brooks 
in Pulankudiyiruppu and Aehanputhur villages. It is said 
that two persons working daily can take 71 kottns or 126 
paras of the sand in a month and that four paras of this 
sand smelted with forty parSs of charcoal and ashes yield 
about eighty pounds of iron. The selling price was found 
to be less than the cost of manufacture. Hence the industry 
has been given up. Iron is also found at Pralakat in Chefa- 
nallur Pakuthy, Kunnathunsd taluk. Here the out-turn 
is said to be 10 lbs. for every 100 lbs. of the ore. Iron ore is 
reported to be found at Aramboly in large quantities at a 
depth of 15 or 16 ft. This place was once noted for its iron 
smelting industry. As large quantities of foreign non be- 
gan to be imported, the industry had to be given up here 
also. 

At Myl&di, till about sixty years ago, the people earn- 
ed their livelihood by gathering iron ore at the foot of the 
Poranathumala after heavy showers, when the ore was 
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washed down from the top of the hill. This they used to 
remove in baskets to the nearest rock and, holding up the 
baskets at sufficient height, allow the contents to drop down 
by degrees against the smart and steady breeze which 
carried away the sand and rubbish leaving the ore behind. 
They used to take the ore thus sifted to their houses where 
they smelted it into lumps of varying sizes and sold the same 
to the blacksmiths, who turned them into agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. It is reported that tools made of this iron would 
last considerably longer chan those made of imported mate- 
rial. But no iron is mined now. 

Rare minerals, such as Thorianite, Aeschynite, and 
Hatchettolite are reported to occur in 
Rare minerals. Travancore. But there is no definite in- 
formation about their occurrence. 

The China Clay deposits, as previously remarked, 
claim special notice. It occurs in many places as a bed in 
the Varkala formation. . Extensive deposits 
China Clay. of good quality are found on the shores of 
the Ashtamudi Lake. Thus at Kanjirode 
near Quilon China Clay is exposed to view and is one of the 
most advantageously suited for exploitation. It can be 
mined without much difficulty. A very large quantity is 
available in this region. 

Travancore clay compares very favourably with 
that obtainable elsewhere. The Director, Geological Survey 
of India, examined a sample placed with him some time 
back and remarked: — “ The clay has been tested by 
ignition at a white heat and is found to be quite in- 
fusible; it shows no sign of discolouration; it is also ex- 
ceedingly plastic and there is, therefore, no doubt .that it 
would make a very excellent Chin a Clay.” A sample of clay 
from Kanjifode was sent to Bombay and on a comparison 
with one of the reputed brands of refined clay marketed 
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to the textile mills it was found to be on a par in almost 
every respect. In fact, any body who sees it is impressed 
with its high quality. Provided the clay is won by methods 
suitable and economic, and refined properly so as to satisfy 
the requirements of the consumers, the possibilities are 
immense. The refining of China Clay and the manufacture 
of porcelain are now actively engaging the attention of 
Government. Work has already been started. 

Many and varied are the uses of the China Clay. 
Ceramics consume the largest quantity. As a sizing mate- 
rial for cloth it is in good demand. China Clay finds much 
use as a filler and loader for paper. It is also used in the 
manufacture of paints and for clarifying turbid liquids. It 
is one of the ingredients in toilet powders and cosmetics, 
cleanings, powders and soaps, pills, disinfecting powders, etc. 

The following is the result of the analysis of a 
sample of China Clay at Kundara, Ashtamudi Lake. 


Ultimate analysis. 


SiO. 

47-00 

A1.A 

38-00 

k 2 o 

0-06 

Na 2 0 

Nil. 

CaO 

Nil. 

MgO 

0-04 

Fe 2 0 7 

0-02 

Fi0 2 

Nil. 

H 2 0 

14-00 


99-12 


Graphite is one of the most widely distributed 
economic minerals in Travancore. It occurs both in the 

Graphite charnockites and leptynites. General 
Cullen was the first to note the occur- 
l»qce of graphite in Travancore (in 1845.) From 1898 to 
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1912 Messrs. Morgan Crucible Co., Ltd., were mining 
graphite and in all they raised about 35,000 tons from the 
mines at Veljanad, Cullen and Venganur. Since 1912 there 
has been no mining. Graphite is used for making paints, 
crucibles, lubricants, load pencils, polishing powder, etc. 


The Mica mined in Travancore is of the phlogopite 
variety. Kalkulam taluk was formerly the chief centre 
of mica mining. Some mica is now being 
Mica. raised from the mica mines at Punalur. 

Mica is chiefly used as an insulator in 
electric apparatus and appliances; it is also in demand for 
paints, wall-paper, lubricants, etc. 
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FLORA 

Ths Flora of Travancore presents a great variety. 
But the work of botanical research has not been commen- 
surate with the opportunities which the richness of the 
species affords. Many thousand years before the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era the people of India knew the 
plants which were useful to them for food and serviceable 
as medicine. The Amafakosa devotes a whole chapter 
to the enumeration of plants. But the ancients do not 
appear to have developed botany as a science irrespective 
of the utilitarian aspect. 

Classificatory botany was not, however, unknown 
to the people of this country. Such names as Chem- 
paruthy, Attuparuthy, Sima Ohakka, AyaniChakka, clearly 
show that a binomial system of classification was in vogue. 
The points of difference existing between the different varie- 
ties of cultivated plants such as plantain, rice and mango 
were appreciated by them. Their practical knowledge 
of classificatory botany was so thorough that they could at 
a glance identify the hundreds of varieties in the field. 
The classification however was restricted to the economic 
plants. There is one interesting feature in the form- 
ation of these names which may be noted. In the 
binomials evolved in this manner the part of the name 
indicating the species is put first, while the part of the name 
indicating the genus comes next. It need hardly be said that 
the order of arrangement of the generic and specific names 
in the present system of scientific nomenclature is just the 
reverse. 

Botanical study of the different species of plants 
which grow in this country was first taken up by officers a§ 
16 
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the Forest Department. Of these, Mr. T. F. Bourdillon was 
the most prominent and practically the first. His book 
“ Forest Trees of Travancore ” records 582 indigenous trees 
found in the State, and he has only casually mentioned a 
few of the more important climbers. The herbarium col- 
lection made by him comprises a large number of shrubs, 
climbers, herbs and grasses. M r. Rama Rao who succeed- 
ed him as Conservator of Forests prepared a further list. 
It was then discovered that several of the plants described 
in Hooker’s ‘ Flora ’ and other books on Botany were found 
in Travancore. Specimens from the Travancore collection 
have been repeatedly borrowed for purposes of identification 
and study by various institutions interested in botanical 
studies, including the Kew Gardens, England. 

The Department of Agriculture is also interesting it- 
self in the study of plants. There is a Chair of Botany in 
His Highness the Maharaja’s College of Science, Trivan- 
drum. It is hoped that the Travancore University will en- 
courage work in this direction ; for, it is believed that in the 
large variety of plants in Travancore will be found many of 
scientific and commercial interest. 

“ The vegetation and Flora of Travancore are of excep- 
tional interest, first, because they are the relic and develop- 
ment of a flora which was at one time uniform over a large 
part of India, secondly, because of the extraordinary variety 
of species occurring within a small area, and thirdly, 
because many of the species have been taken as types of 
plants with which others from all parts of the world have 
been compared. ” 

Though within the Tropics, the sea, the lagoons, the 
net work of rivers and the chain of mountains wonderfully 
modify the climate of the country and make it suitable for 
the habitation of a wide range of plant life. The climatic 
conditions range from the scorching tropical heat to the 
bracing temperate climate, fostering a dense vegetation 
which is particularly rich in species. 
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On this aspect of the Travancore flora, T. F. JBourdil- 
lon writes : — “ Owing to the geographical position of the 
country the flora of Travancore comprise that of Malabar 
and Ceylon, but it also includes many species of wide distri- 
bution, while, on the other hand, there are not a few which 
are peculiar to the State itself or are found in the southern- 
most part of the peninsula, that is, Travancore and Tinne- 
velly. The number of these endemic species will probably 
be largely augmented by new discoveries. An interesting 
fact which I have referred to elsewhere (Malabar Quarterly 
Review) is that we have many species which greatly re- 
semble but are yet different from the species found in the 
Malaya Peninsula which has a very similar climate. It is 
probable that at one time a continuous stretch of forests 
extended all over India connecting these two distant regions 
and that the parents of these similar species flourished 
somewhere in the area between them.” 

Travancore which experiences the climatic variations 
of almost the whole of India shows great variations in the 
matter of its vegetation. For such a small area its veget- 
ation is extremely varied exhibiting a number of different 
types of "plant formations. The contour of the country 
towards the extreme south as well as in the north and 
north-eastern parts is such that the whole land may easily 
bo partitioned into a number of more or less well-defined 
botanical zones, each with its peculiar plant forms. 

The slopes of the SahySdri Hills, ranging in height 
from about 1,000 ft. at the extreme south to nearly 9,000 ft. 
at the north-eastern end descend almost precipitately 
towards the sea. The western side of this chain of mountains 
receives the maximum atmospheric precipitation and con- 
sequently these slopes are clothed with a dense mass of 
vegetation characteristic of the tropical rain .forests. 
Towards the south, in contrast to the tropical rain forests, 
we meet with an entirely different type of forest land. 
This is the deciduous monsoon forest belt. 
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The dry zone. 

In the taluks of Thovaja and Agastiswaram of the 
Southern Division, where rainfall is the least, a dry vegeta- 
tion almost comparable to that of the neighbouring Tinne- 
velly district is found. Tamarind , Thespesia , Melia, Ficus, 
Catlophyllum, Crataeva and Palmyra are the predominant 
tree types found in this region. The xerophytes like 
Cereus, Opuntia, species of Euphorbia and Agave, climbers 
like Leptadenia, Tylophora, Cephalandra, Cadaba, etc., shrubby 
forms as Barleria , Acacia, Carissa, Lantana, Dodonea, Notonia , 
Phoenix , and Anotia, form the special feature of the veget- 
ation of this region. 

The sub-tropical zone with warm temperate climate. 

At Devikulam, Anamalai and the neighbouring hills 
above 5,000 ft. the climate is similar to that of the temperate 
zone except for the higher rainfall. The plants here are 
mostly of the herbaceous type, which are all pubescent, 
hairy and often aromatic. Trees are rare, but of those 
present the majority are not generally found -at lower 
altitudes. Pitius Sylvestris, species of Cupressus and Eucalyptus 
are some of the main tree types found in this region. 
Shrubby forms are rare but many under-shrubs, peren- 
nial herbs and grasses are met with. Bulbous plants 
as Lilies, terrestrial Orchids with tuberous roots as 
Habenaria, Peristylis and Satyrium, and strongly scented 
species of Labiates, several species of Uinbellifcrie, and 
Composite are the most common forms of vegetation in 
this region. Several ferns, shrubby species of the family 
Bosacecs, Myrtacece, Ternstreemiacca \ epiphytic forms such 
as Mnium, Lycopodium, Selaginella, are the other forms 
met with here. The tea shrub ( Camellia thea), a perennial 
plant which was introduced into India from China, is 
now extensively cultivated in these regions. From the 
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statistical returns it is found that no less than 48,000 acres 
are under this crop. 

The sub-tropical zone below 4,600 ft. and above 3,000 ft. 

The trees growing in this zone are adapted to a 
warmer habitat, such as species of Eucalyptus , Grevellea, 
Casuarina, Erythrina , Bomba x, etc. 

Species of Rubus , Rosa, Memecylon, Ternstroemia, 
Alsophila, Peperomia, Sonerila, Medinella, Aeschynanthes , are 
some of the other important plants found in this region. 

The Rain Forest Tract. 

The true tropical rain forest area is practically con- 
fined to the north-eastern corner of the State, where there 
is a mean annual temperature with a rainfall of over eighty 
inches, evenly distributed throughout the year. The 
climate in this tract is, therefore, warm and moist and the 
vegetation most luxuriant. Giant trees ranging in height 
from fifty to one hundred feet or more are seen in this 
region. On the trunks of these gigantic trees could be seen 
orchids, ferns and other forms of epiphytes. 

Lianes with their strange and curiously shaped 
climbing stems are very common in this tract. Among the 
more important of these lianes are species of Bauhinia, 
Entada, Cocculus, Combretnm, Strychnos, Hugonia, Vitis, etc. 
Particularly striking are the climbing aroids such as Pothos, 
Philodendron, Monstera, etc. The decaying organic matter 
formed from the fallen leaves and other vegetable debris 
affords an excellent substratum for the growth of sapro- 
phytic plants such as orchids and fungi. 

Plantations of Para Rubber (Hevea Brasiliensis) are 
seen in parts of the forest which enjoy an average of 
75 to 150 inches of well distributed rainfall. The finest 
rubber in India is to be found growing in the Thodupula, 
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Mundakayam, Ranni and South Travancore forests. About 
52,000 acres of forest land are now under Para Rubber in 
Travancore. The annual export is about 1,300 tons. 

At elevations above 2,500 feet, especially in the 
Cardamom Hills, are seen the cardamom plantations, 
where the two distinct varieties known as Malabar and 
Mysore cardamoms are grown. Over 50,000 acres of ever- 
green forest land are now under the crop in Travancore. 
The yield varies from 200 to 500 lbs. per acre. 

On the slopes of mountains, at an elevation ranging 
from 1,000 to 4,000 feet above the sea-level, could he seen 
coffee plantations. The industry is, however, not thriving 
in Travancore. 

The Monsoon Forests — 1,500 to 2,500 ft. 

The forest lands of the middle and south Travancore, 
unlike those of the north-eastern regions, are not evergreen. 
The rainfall is relatively high and is not uniformly distri- 
buted. The chief character to be noted regarding this 
forest is the leaf-fall which occurs at the commencement of 
the dry weather. The undergrowth of the forest is less 
dense. Large clumps of bamboos and dense growths of 
Ochlandra play an important part in the making up of the 
forest flora of this region. Tectona grandis, species of 
Sterculia terminaUa and other trees as Pterospernmm 
reticulatum , Dalbcrgia latifolia, Pterocarpus marsupium are 
generally seen growing in this region. Lianes and epiphytes 
are also found as sub-formations. At the lower elevations 
of the monsoon forests are found Cycas circinalis, while at 
higher elevations are seen Angiopteris both of which are 
interesting to botanists. 

Forest swamps are seen in the rain forests as well as 
in the monsoon forests. These areas being located at the 
bottom of the valleys or surrounded by hills on all sides, 
never become completely dry, In MannSm Kandam and 
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Muthukulivayal, the two typical forest swamps, could be 
seen the typical vegetation of the swamps of the forests. 
Several species of grasses, Cyperus and Eriocaulon, form 
the predominant associations of these swamps. 

In the rushing mountain streams are seen several 
species of the family Podoslemonacew, a family of flowering 
plants specially adapted for living in such localities. 


Midland Regions. 

The whole area lying between the base of the hills and 
the narrow coastal land may ba considered to form the mid- 
land region. The vegetation, though varying slightly from 
place to place, is, on the whole, similar. The whole of this 
area is habitable and the chief types of food crops and other 
economic plants are grown in these regions. 

The soil of this area to a considerable depth is made 
up of the sediment carried down by the rivers. The ground 
is almost constantly moist, marshy or even 
Vegetation of the covered with water during the major part 

Knttanad Area. of the year. In some parts the water be- 

comes slightly saline during certain months. 
The vegetation of this place is therefore either typically 
hydrophytic or helophytic. In this area could be seen the 
submerged species of Chara, Nitella , Ceratophyllum , Utricularia , 
Hydrilla and Potamogeton. In shallow waters near the land 
grow Blyxa, Aponogeton, Ludwigia , Limnophyla , Marsilia, 
Myriophyllutn, Hygrorhiza , Jusseiaea, Neptunia, etc., while in 
calmer waters, could be seen associations of Nymphaea 
and Limnanthemum. 

The water-hyacinth ( Eichornia Crassipes) which is a 
native of South America has during recent years penetrated 
successfully into most of our canals and waterways. It 
is an unwelcome guest and has become a very troublesome 
weed. There is reason to believe that this plant was 
introduced some time after 1900 A. D. 
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Along the margins of the backwaters and at the 

estuaries of the larger rivers of the north there is found a 

„ ,, , tvpe of plant-growth known as the man- 

Formation of back- J , , . , , 

■waters and river- grove vegetation which shows some 

mouths. peculiar features. The backwaters, since 

they have connection with the sea in several places, are 

subjected to the periodical rise and fall of water. A scaffold 

of bow-shaped stilt-roots ave found in most of the plants that 

grow in this area. These stilt-roots not only function 

effectively as a support for the stem but also allow easy 

passage to the flow of tidal waters. The plants that grow 

in this region are distinctly xerophytic in character. The 

chief representatives of the Mangrove formation are 

Rhizophora species, Bruguiera conjugata , Ceriops Candolleana , 

Kandellia, Lumnitzera , Carappa , Sonneratia, Aegiceras, 

Avicennia, Pandanus , etc. 

Close behind the Mangrove break may be seen Bar- 
ringtonia, Cerbera Manghas, T erminalia catappa , Calophyllum 
inophyllum , Hibiscus tiliaceous, Acanthus ilicifolius, Pandanus , 
species of Derr is, Ipomoea etc. 

In South Travancore which enjoys a peculiar dry 
climate the Mangrove vegetation is practically absent. 

Saline swamps are often met with in North Travan- 
core in the neighbourhood of backwaters, w'here salt-water 
may percolate from the adjoining brackish water. Plants 
like Atriplex, Sueada, Salicornia , Mollugo, Trianthema, 
Portulaca, Tribnlus, Phyllanthus are seen growing in such 
locality. 


The zone nearest the sea consists of loose shifting 
sand exposed to the full force of the sea-breeze. Due to the 


The formation of 
the sea-shore. 


action of the strong breeze which prevails 
in this region, the sand becomes heaped up 
Vn a series of dunes. Ipomoea pes-caprae, 


CatiavaUa ensiformis, Spinifex squarroSus, Cyperus etc., are 


found growing in this dandy region. 
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On the shore near the wave-line and attached to the 
rocks could be seen large formations of Utva, Enter omorpha, 
Halimeda and Caulerpa, Sargassum, Padina, Ectocarpus * 
Gracilaria, Polysiphonia, Chrysmenia, Coralltna and Ceramiutn. 

Several forms of Algae may be seen in other aquatio 
or terrestrial environments. The terrestrial forms do not 
get immersed at all or only periodically become covered 
with water. 

Various terrestrial forms of Chroococcus and Glao - 
capsa, the terrestrial and semi-aquatic forms of Nostoc, the 
free-floating forms of Anabaena, the terrestrial and free- 
floating forms of Rivularia, several forms of Oscillatoria 
and Lyngbya are the most common forms of blue-green 
algae met with in the State. Species of Zygnema, Spirogyra , 
Desmidium, Cosmarium, Hydrodictyon, Chara , Nitella and 
Diatoms are some of the other forms commonly met with in 
the aquatic situations. These minute forms of plants 
growing in water reservoirs cause trouble in various ways. 
An examination of the forms occurring in the Willingdon 
Water Works, Trivandrum, showed that in addition to the 
Diatomacea 5 , which by the way was very predominant, the 
following were present. Phormidium molla, Lyngbya marten- 
siana Travancorica, Phormidium foveolarum and Phormidium 
lienningsii. 

Some work has been done in the identification of fungi. 
An underground fungus called Mylitta lapidescens, is used 
in South India as medicine and food. This fungus 
occurs like small tubers possessing a black wrinkled 
surface. The inside of the tuber is white and is marked 
with veins, When dug out fresh from the earth, the 
fungus is waxy in consistency. This fungus is allied to the, 
truffles. 

“In 1860 Doctor E. J. Waring forwarded .to Mr. 
Hanbury some specimens of these tuberiform productions . 
and they were examined by Mr, K. J . Berkeley and Mr. 
Currey. These specimens had been dug out from the 

n 
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chalkbeds in the mountains between Travancore and 
T-innevelly and the hill people were in the habit of bringing 
them to Trivandrum for sale. They are much esteemed by 
native doctors for various complaints,' and they were 
regarded as diuretic 

There are a few useful species of fungi belonging to 
the Pohjpotece group found in Travancore. The bracket- 
like growths found on the jack tree are commonly known 
by the name of “ PlSmanjal 

Boletus Croeatus (Pl5.ma.njal) is largely used as medicine 
on the West Coast. It is ground to a paste with water and 
applied to the gums in cases of excessive salivation. It is 
also applied to the mouth of children suffering from aphthae 
and given internally in diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Many species of Fungi are edible, while there are 
others that are poisonous. The parasitic Poly pot ew are 
highly injurious to the trees on which they grow. They 
often cause death to the host plant. Pomes hicidus , 
F.lignosus and F.lamaamsis are other parasitic species which 
are believed to be partly responsible for the root disease 
(Kattu) of coconut palms in the State. 

Mutta kalang or ona kumul is an edible variety of 
Agaricus which is found throughout Travancore. Care has 
to be exercised in distinguishing the edible varieties from 
the poisonous ones which bear considerable resemblance. 
Varieties having a slimy skin or possessing blue colour in 
the inside tissues are generally poisonous. According to 
Mr. Petch there is no “ hard and fast rule by which a 
novice may attempt to identify an edible from a poisonous 
fungus”. He holds that actual experience is the only test 
by which one could identify the edible from the poisonous 
form. 

“Edible mushrooms contain some nitrogenous food 
and about 90 per cent, water. Eaten with other foods, they 
are of great service in the diet on account of their flavour- 
ing properties ”, 
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In Travancore stray growths of mushrooms are 
collected and used. Mushroom growing is not generally 
practised in Travancore, though in some places the growth 
of mushrooms is encouraged by the application of a thick 
coating of oowdung in favourable locations which the 
shrewd cultivator easily makes out. 

“ Bud-rot,” a disease in coconuts, which is com- 
monly found in Travancore, is attributed to a fungus 
Phytophthora palmivora. Almost all the members of the 
family Palmae are susceptible to the attack of this fungus 
which is doing a lot of havoc in the country. 

Thielaviopsis paradoxa is the cause of the stem- 
bleeding disease of the coconut. This disease, according to 
Mr. T. Fetch, is infectious. It is very widely distributed 
in Travancore. 

Pestalozzia palmar um is another parasitic fungus which 
attacks the coconut leaf. It attacks the mature leaves of 
the palm, producing the disease known as “ leaf-blight 
Diptodia and Helmintliosporium are two other chief forms of 
fungi which are often seen associated with Pestalozzia. 

The rooi-disease of coconut trees, otherwise known 
as Wilt disease, is due mainly to the parasitic fungus, 
Boiryodiplodia. 

The forms enumerated in the preceding paragraphs 
are the chief parasitic fungi in the State. 

(a) Indigenous Grasses Supplying Food Grains. 

Oryza saitva. 

Paddy. 

This is the staple food of the inhabitants of the 
State. There are a number of varieties now in cultivation. 

For burns and scalds rice flour is an 
Grusses. excellent application. Great difficulty is 

experienced in the matter of nomenclature, as the same 
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•variety is often known by different names in different 
localities. 

E lev s ine Ouracdna . 

Ragi, Kel-vaxaku. 

There are several distinct varieties of this cereal 
under cultivation. The grain is highly nourishing. This is 
cultivated in various pares of Travancore. 

Panicnm miliare. 

Chama. 

This grows even under poor soil conditions. It is 
cultivated in several parts the state of as food for poultry, 
cattle and men. 

Setaria italica. 

Thena. 

This is an important cereal which is generally grown 
as a rain-fed crop. 

Coix lachryma. 

This is cultivated, though not extensively, in several 
places. The flour prepared from the seeds is very nourish- 
ing and forms an easy substitute for barley. 

Zea Mays. 

Maize or Mokkacholam. 

The introduced varieties of this are cultivated on a 
limited soale in several gardens as food grains. The stem 
is used as fodder. 

Pennisetum Typhoideum. 

Kambu — Spiked millet. 

The grain is used as food for the poor. The stalk is 
used as fodder and in roofing. Ashes of the plant are used 
as an alkali in dyeing. 
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Sorghum vutgare- 

Cholam and Paspalum scorbicu latum (Vafaku) are other 
cereals cultivated in the warm dry tracts in Travancore. 
Paspalum is cultivated as a food grain and largely eaten. 
The grain contains a narcotic poison and is not a wholesome 
food. The straw is eaten by cattle. 

(b) Other economic grasses. 


Saccharum officinarum. 

Sugar-cane — Karimbu. 

A part of the State’s supply of crude sugar is made 
from the juice of this grass. This is cultivated mainly in the 
central and northern taluks of the State. The juice is given 
as an antidote to metallic poison. It yields arrack, jaggery 
and sugar. The refuse of the cane after extraction of juice 
is called ‘baggasee’ and is considered suitable for paper- 
making. The root is considered demulcent and diuretic. 

A ndropogott s qua rros its. 

Ramaccham. 

This is very common in moist situations, especially 
in the margins of tanks and in tank-beds, where it serves as 
an excellent sand-binder. At Kulichura this is more or less 
extensively cultivated for its scented roots. The root of this 
plant is considered to be diaphoretic and preservative against 
cholera and is used in medicine for fever. 

The roots are industrially important in that thatties, 
fans and mats are made for domestic use. In some places 
this is also known by the name # of Vettlver. The actual 
Vetti.ver is obtained from a species of the plant Coleus be- 
longing to the family Labiatce. This plant is cultivated at 
Panchalingapuram near Cape Comorin for its scented root. 

Cymbopogon flexuosus, and probably even C. nardus , 
C. citratus, are the economic grasses that supply the lemon- 
grass oil. The plants are excellent sand-bind6rs and, 
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therefore, when grown along roads and paths, check erosion. 
]>mon-grass oil is distilled from the above mentioned 
cultivated species of Cymbopogon. The northern taluks are 
the seat of the lemon-grass-oil industry. When the price 
of the oil reached its peak, several private individuals and 
small companies took to the cultivation of the grass. The 
industry is now gradually dying out. The returns for the 
year 1935 — 36 show that 7,43,047 lbs. of lemon-grass oil were 
exported from Travancore. The oil is stimulant, carmina- 
tive, diaphoretic and antispa smodic. It is used in rheumatic 
swellings, sprains and head-ache. 

Systematic cultivation of fodder grasses is not popu- 
lar in Travancore. Recently, however, at the instance 
of the Agricultural Department the Sudan Grass, the Napier 
Grass and the Guinea Grass are being cultivated by the 
industrious agriculturists of the State. To the popular 
mind all the herbaceous annuals are grasses, being popu- 
larly called ‘pullu’. Pullu is thus a very comprehensive 
term. Very little trouble has been taken in giving verna- 
cular names to uneconomic plants. The following are some 
of the important grasses which are found growing wild in 
moist grounds. 

Cy notion duclylon. 

Beli Karuka. 

This is a perennial grass with several creeping bran- 
ches rooting at nodes. It is ver y much priced as a fodder. 
This grass is used in many of the religious rites of the 
Hindus. The grass is considered medicinal. 


Panicum ripens. 

Rerumkaruka — Inchippul. 

This is a perennial grass with very stout under- 
ground rhizomes which send up stout aerial branches during 
the monsoons. This grows luxuriantly in moist situations 
and forms an excellent soil-binder. 
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Panicum-crm Galli Stagninum. 

Kavada or Chet'havsru. 

This plant grows in moist localities, especially in rice 
fields, where it occurs as a troublesome weed. 

Panicurn crus-galli. 

Variety Frumentaceum. This resembles stagninum 
very closely in all its essential characters except that it has 
no awns. 

Other species which are useful as fodder are : — 

Panicurn colonuin, P. prostratum, P. flavidutn, P. isachne, 
P. psilopodium , Digitaria sanguinalis , Eleusine aegyptiaca , 
Eragrostis tcnclla , E. ciliaris, E. plumosa, E. bi/aria , E. major, 
Sporobolus orient a Us, S. indicus, Setaria glatica, Eriochloa poly- 
stachya, Ischaemum rngosum , /. pilosuin, /. ciliare , Poa annua, 
Bromus as per. And ropogon contorlus. A. pertusus , A. annulatus, 
A. pumilus, .4. adscenseionis, Clitoris barbala, Perotis latifolia, 
Le ptoc h loa fih/or m is , L. cliincvsis, RoHbocltia exaltata , Opt is menus 
composilus, Dincbra, arabica. 

The giant grasses (bamboos), consisting of several 
species, form one of the striking features of forest growth 
in Travancore. The identification of the 

Bamboos- , r , , 

several species of bamboos is a very 
difficult task as they flower at long intervals. The bamboo 
seed and the floury substance deposited in the joints 
of some of the species are economic products. The former 
is a food grain, while the latter is an article of medicine. 
The bamboos and reeds are used for a variety of pur- 
poses. They supply posts and rafters for buildings and 
material for the manufacture of mats and thatties. In 
many places light scaling-ladders are made with bamboos. 
It is estimated that no less than 25,000 tons of reeds can 
be annually extracted from our forests for the manufacture 
of. paper. 
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At present there are in Travancore twelve distinct 
species of bamboos as recognised by eminent botanists, of 
which the most important are:— 


Bainhusa arundinacca. 

The bamboo — Mula or llli. 

This is the commonest species found in Travancore. 
It is often cultivated and is therefore abundant in the plains. 
Bamboos are largely used for building huts and the bran- 
ches are used for fencing. The stem is largely used for 
rafts in floating heavy timbers. 

Dendrocalam us str ict us. 

The Male Bamboo — Kallanmula or Kalmungil. 

This is confined to the drier parts of Travancore and 
is the most useful of bamboos. Fibre from the stem is 
suitable for paper making. The culms are strong and elastic 
and are used for lance-shafts, carriage shafts, masts of 
boats, posts and rafters of temporary buildings, scaffolding 
and mats of all kinds. The seed is eaten as food grain. 

Dendrocalamus giganteus. 

This is the gigantic species of Dendrocalamus. The 
culms of this bamboo are very long and stout. 

B ambus a vulgaris . 

The Golden Bamboo — Ponmungil. 

This occurs as an ornamental plant in many gardens. 
The culms are bright green or striped green and yellow. 
The species is used in basket making and to some extent in 
house construction. 

Ochletndra tra vancorica. 

Itta or Vei, Iral. 

The culms attain a height of ten to twenty feet and 
are one to two inches in diameter. It grows in evergreen 
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forests at low elevations. In Central and North Travanoore 
it is planted along paddy field bunds as a soil binder. 
There is a very great demand for the culms of this reed for 
making mats, baskets and paper pulp, ft is also used in 
building temporary huts. 

Ochlandra Bheedii. 

Ottal or Kolanji. 

This grows in clumps mostly on the banks of rivers 
at low elevations. The culms grow to a height of fifteen to 
twenty feet and to one inch in diameter. They are much 
used for making baskets and mats. They are also useful 
in the manufacture of paper. 

Plants belonging to this family resemble grasses. They 
are chiefly found growing in marshy situations. “ Cyperus 
papyrus , was the source of the papyrus 
Cyperaceae. or writing paper of the Egyptians, the 
stems being cut into thin strips and pressed 
together while still wet.” 

In Travancore about one hundred species represent- 
ing fifteen genera have been identified. Out of the one 
hundred the economic uses of only about eight have been 
recorded. Some of the species of Kyllinga and Cyperus are 
used in medicine, while the culms of two species of Cyperus 
are used in the manufacture of grass-mats and one of the 
species of “ Scleria ” affords material for thatching huts. 

Kyllinga monocephala is a dwarf herbaceous growth 
found in low grounds. The root stock is used in medicine. 

Korai-kilangv, Karimuthan or MuthangS-kilangu is 
the underground stem of Cyperus rotundus. It is used in 
dyeing and is fragrant. The rhizomes are used in medi- 
cine. The tubers of Fimbristylis juttciformis, Kunih , are 
also used as a substitute for muthanga. Cyperus bulbesus, 
is another species of cyperus the underground tubers of 
which are used as food. The tubers of this plant are 
18 
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devoid of the rank aromatic taste possessed by “muthangS 
kilangu This plant is generally seen in the ooastal belt 
and the root-tubers are collected and eaten roasted or boiled 
during times of scarcity. 

Certain species of cyperus are used in the manufac- 
ture of grass mats which are locally known as “ pullupa ” 
or “ Koranpa. ” This is a cottage industry in the villages 
of Vada&eri and Thittivilai where the Muhammadans take 
it up as an auxiliary source of income. 

The local mat weavers use sappan wood popularly 
known as chappangam for colouring the strands of fibre 
obtained from the Cyperus stem, before they are woven into 
mats. The fibre obtained from the leaves of Agave Sisalana 
is made into a sort of rough twine and is arranged length- 
wise to constitute the warp of the mat. 

Typha is the only genus belonging to this family. It 
has about twelve distinct species most of them being deni- 
zens of marshes. In popular language this 
Typhaceae. plant is called reed-mace, cat's-tail, or 
bulrush. 

In the neglected tanks and marshes of South Travan- 
core we find a species of Typha growing luxuriantly. The 
leaves of the plant are collected and dried for the manu- 
facture of “ Konkanees ” which serve as water-proof cover- 
ing for the labourers. Fancy “ thatties ” and mats may be 
made of the leaves of this plant. In making mats, thatties 
and konkanees the rough twines made of the fibre obtained 
from the aerial roots of Pandanus are used. Mats of con- 
venient sizes may be made and used as thatching materials 
for temporary sheds in the place of matted coconut leaves. 
The use of typha mats as thatching material is highly 
economic inasmuch as they could be used continuously 
for years together with the maximum efficiency, while 
coconut leaves become useless in the course of a few 
months. 
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The typha-floss is at present not used to any extent 
in Travancore. It could, however, be used for stuffing 
pillows and cushions and a small industry could be deve- 
loped on the products of this plant without any great capital 
or initial expenditure. 

In some places fibrous materials are in great demand 
for putting up bunds in paddy fields. The fibrous stem of 
Typha may be successfully utilised for this purpose. This 
may also afford material to the paper manufacturer for the 
preparation of paper-pulp. 

Out of 582 varieties of timber trees identified by 
Mr. Bourdillon those that are in common use are the Teak, 
the Black-wood, the Anjili, (Ayani), Tham- 
Valuable Timber pakam, Venga, Irul, Thempavu, Maruthi 
Trees. and the Jack. The usefulness of a timber 

tree is often judged by the degree of hard- 
ness it possesses. The important timber trees of Travan- 
core are : — 


Tectona grandis. 

■ The Teak Tree. Thekku. 

Fam: Verbenaceos. 

This is a very large, deciduous tree which, under 
favourable circumstances, grows to a height of one hundred 
and fifty feet and a diameter of eight feet. In Travancore 
this tree normally grows only up to a height of fifty to eighty 
feat and a diamater of about four feet. In the forests of 
South Travancore which enjoy a very dry climate it generally 
grows to a height of about thirty feet and an average 
girth of one foot and is generally known by the name of 
“ Kol-teak ”. In the forest regions of the north where the 
rainfall exceeds 100 inches the tree attains its . largest 
dimensions. 

The heart-wood is of a dark-golden colour when fresh, 
turning dark-browff with age. The wood is hard and durable 
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and contains a valuable fragrant oil. Owing to the pre- 
sence of this oil the wood is not attacked by white ants. As 
the wood does not warp and crack, it is considered to be one 
of the finest known timbers. It thrives best with a rain- 
fall of 120 to 159 inches and in a temperature ranging 
from 60° to 90° and takes eighty to one hundred years 
to attain its full growth. Fifty or sixty years are required 
for a teak plantation to yield serviceable timber. It is 
generally used in house-building and for making furniture. 
Ploughs, yokes, harrows, carts, railway-carriages, looms, 
etc., are also made of this wood. Teak “ should not be used 
for bridges and houses where it must bear a heavy weight.” 
A very remarkable quality of the wood is that “ once sea- 
soned, it does not split, crack, shrink, warp or alter its 
shape. It works easily and takes a good polish and is 
of handsome appearance.” A cubic foot of seasoned 
wood weighs about 55 lbs. or more. Malabar teak is 
esteemed the best. It is light, strong and durable 
whether in or out of water. Hence it is very good for 
ship-building. 

The yearly out-put of teak amounts to about 5,40,000 
cubic feet, fetching a value of about Rs. 6,00,000. 

Dalbergia latifolia. 

Itti or Thothagatti, the Black-wood or Rose-wood. 

Fam: Legumtnosa. 

This is another large handsome deciduous tree found 
growing throughout the forests of Travancore up to an 
elevation of 4,000 feet. The tree grows to a height of about 
eighty feet and a diameter of about four feet. The heart- 
wood is dark purple in colour with black streaks and is very 
hard and strong. It requires a cooler temperature and 
higher elevation than teak. In strength it excels teak but 
it is more scarce and of slower growth and less adapted for 
plantation. The wood seasons well without warping or 
spotting and takes polish very well It is highly valued for 
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furniture making. The weight of one cubic foot of seasoned 
wood is given by Gamble as 50 lbs. 

Schleicher a trijuga. 

Puvappu or Pavam. The Ceylon Oak. 

F am : Sapin dacece . 

This is a large handsome tree of immense girth, which 
is commonly found in the deciduous forests up to a height 
of about 3,000 feet from the sea level. The wood is extremely 
hard, strong and durable and is therefore generally used for 
oil mills, carts, pestles, mallets, axles of wheels, teeth of 
harrows, screw rollers of sugar mills and cotton and oil 
presses. The wood seasons and polishes well. One cubic 
foot of wood, according to Bourdillon, weighs about 
66 lbs. 

The seeds yield an oil called “ Macassar ” oil which 
is considered to be a stimulating and cleansing application 
to the scalp. 


Tn marindus indica. 

Pulimaram. The Tamarind tree. 

, Fam : Leymninosoe. 

This is a large evergreen tree which grows to a height 
of about 120 feet and a diameter of about five feet. This is 
generally cultivated for its sweetish acid fruits. It is self- 
sown in waste and forest lands. The heart-wood is dark 
brown in colour and is very hard and heavy. One cubic 
foot of heart-wood weighs about 80 lbs., while the weight of 
one cubic foot of sap-wood is about 62 lbs. The heart-wood 
is difficult to work and is said to deteriorate if exposed to 
the weather. The wood is used in making oil and sugar 
mills, pestles, mallets, etc. 

Artocarpus hirsuta. 

Ayani or Anjili. The Jungle Jack. 

Fam : Moracece. 
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This is a very tall tree which is commonly found in 
the evergreen forests of Travancore up to a height of about 
300 feet above the sea level and also in the plains. The 
tree grows to a height of about 150 feet and a diameter of 
four feet. It yields a very valuable wood which is durable 
and moderately hard. It seasons well and is used for house- 
building, furniture and boats. The weight of one cubic foot 
of seasoned wood, according to Bourdillon, is about 35 lbs. 
“ The wood does not warp or crack ; it is not eaten by white 
ants and is straight-grained, durable and easily worked; and 
the timber can be obtained of large size.” The wood is also 
suited for match boxes and splints. 

The yellowish red soft pulp surrounding the seeds is 
edible. The seeds yield an oil and are also roasted and 
eaten by poor people. The sticky latex is made into bird 
lime and a brown dye is prepared from the bark. 

A rt ocar pus integrifolia. 

Plavu. The Jack Tree. 

Fam : Mo raceae. 

This is a large evergreen tree which is found growing 
in the evergreen forests up to a height of about 4,000 feet. 
It is planted throughout the country for its valuable fruit 
and w 7 ood. The heart-wood is bright yellow in colour but 
darkens on exposure. The wood takes fine polish, does not 
warp or split and is easily worked. It is largely used for 
building purposes and for making furniture and musical 
instruments. The weight of one cubic foot of seasoned 
wood is, according to Bourdillon, about 39 lbs. 

The tree grows to a height of about one hundred feet 
and is planted in avenues as shade trees. The fruit is 
delicious, nutritious, demulcent and laxative. Unripe jack 
fruit is largely used for curries. The poor subsist on jack 
fruits during the season. The fruit of a superior variety 
called the honey jack (Varikka) is particularly delicious 
and is in great demand, 
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Diospyros assimilis. 

Kar inthali. Malabar ebony. 

Fam : Ebenacece. 

This is a large evergreen tree which is found growing 
in the evergreen forests of Travancore up to a height of 
about 3,000 feet above sea level. The trees are thinly 
scattered and are by no means very common. They grow 
up to a height of about, seventy feet and a diameter of two 
and a half feet. The heart-wood is black, hard, heavy 
and straight-grained without streaks. One cubic foot of 
seasoned wood, according to Bourdillon, weighs about 69 lbs. 
The wood is chiefly used for furniture, ornamental work 
and in-laying. 

Adina cordifolia. 

Manjakadambu. 

F am : Rubiacecc. 

A tall deciduous tree found growing in the forests up 
to an elevation of 1,500 feet above sea level. The tree 
attains a height of one hundred feet and a diameter of 
four feet. The colour of the fresh wood is light-yellow but 
when seasoned it changes to a reddish-brown colour. The 
wood is close grained and admits of fine polish but does not 
stand exposure to water. It is specially recommended for 
cots. The weight of one cubic foot of seasoned wood, 
according to Bourdillon, is 45 lbs. 

Lagerstrocmia lanccolata. 

Venthekku. 

Fam : Lythracece. 

This is a very large tree which is commonly seen in 
the deciduous and drier evergreen forests up to an elevation 
of about 3,000 feet above sea-level. The tree possesses a 
smooth, thin, white bark which peels off in thin flakes. The 
wood is reddish brown in colour and straight fibred, and 
splits easily. It is moderately hard and is much in demand 
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for boat-building, though it doss not stand much exposure. 
It can be used for furniture and house-building but cannot 
bear much weight. The heart-wood is not attacked by 
white ants. The wood is suited for match boxes and splints. 
One cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs 43 lbs. 

Terminalia crenulata. 

Thempavu or Karumaruthu. 

Fam : Conibratacece. 

This is a deciduous tree which grows to a height of 
one hundred feet and a diameter of three feet. The trunk 
is straight and cylindrical with black, deeply cracked bark. 
It occurs throughout the country up to a height of 2,000 feet 
above sea level. The timber is very largely used for house- 
building, carts and furniture but its strength and durability 
are variable. The weight of one cubic foot of seasoned 
wood is 60 lbs. 

The bark is used in dyeing and tanning. The tassar 
silk-worm feeds on the leaves of this tree. The leaves are 
used as fodder. Lac is occasionally gathered from its 
branches. It gives a brown gum useful for colouring. 

Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Venga. 

Fam : Leguminoscc. 

This tree is commonly found in the deciduous forests 
up to an elevation of 2,500 feet above sea level. It grows to 
a height of about eighty feet and a diameter of two and a 
half feet. It is not gregarious. According to Gamble one 
cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs about 55 lbs. This is a 
very important timber tree in the State. The wood is 
considered to be durable. It seasons well and takes a fine 
polish. It is too heavy for furniture. 

tlopea parviflora. 

Thambagam, Kambagam, or Pongu. 

Fam: Dipterooarpaceae, 
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This is a lofty evergreen tree which is found growing 
in the moist forests of Travancore up to a height of 3,000 feet. 
In the low country it may be seen growing along the banks 
of rivers. It is a fast-growing tree and well suited for 
plantation. The wood is light brown in colour when cut, 
but darkens on exposure. The weight of one cubic foot of 
seasoned wood is about 63 lbs. The wood is used for 
bridges, buildings and boats. Beams, rafters, railway 
sleepers and dug-out canoes made of the wood last for a 
long time. It is not attacked by white ants. 

Dysoxylum ntalabaricutn. 

Vella agil. White cedar. 

Fam : Mdiacea;. 

This is a large tree which is found gi owing in the 
evergreen forests throughout Travancore up to an elevation 
of 3,000 feet. It grows to a height of one hundred and 
twenty feet and a diameter of five feet. The wood is 
yellowish in colour, hard and elastic. One cubic foot of 
seasoned wood weighs 48 lbs. The wood is pale yellow with 
a smooth silky vein, sweet-scented and is easily worked. 
It is sometimes used for furniture and house-building. It 
cannot stand exposure. But it is extensively used in the 
manufacture of oil casks, match boxes and splints. 

Azadirachta indica. 

Veppu or Vembu— The Margosa or Neem tree. 

Fam : Meliaceve. 

This is a small avenue tree which is commonly plant- 
ed in Shenkotta, Agastiswaram and Thov&la taluks, but it 
grows in almost all places. The wood is hard and close- 
grained. Owing to the presence of a bitter principle in the 
wood it is not attacked by white ants. It can be used for 
making furniture and agricultural implements. The weight 
of one cubic foot of seasoned wood, according to Gamble, 
is about 50 lbs. 

19 
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The stem exudes a clear gum. The bark is bitter and 
is used in the treatment of malarial fever. The twig is used 
as tooth brush ; the leaves are pounded and used as antidote 
for poisons and itches. The bark, leaves, dried flowers and 
fruits are all used in medicine. The oil expressed from the 
seeds has a peculiar odour and is supposed to contain a good 
quantity of sulphur. An eminent authority states that in 
villages where the neem-tree is planted in abundance 
cholera never appears. 

Cedrela toona. 

Madagiri Vembu — The Red Cedar. 

Fam : Meliacece. 

This is a large tree which grows to a height of about 
one hundred feet and a diameter of about five feet. In Tra- 
vancore it grows in the evergreen forests at elevations from 
500 to 4,000 feet. The wood is fairly durable and does not 
split or warp. The heart-wood is neither attacked by white 
ants nor bored by beetles. The wood seasons well and is 
highly valued for furniture, house-building, and carving. 
It resembles Mahogani. The bark is astringent and yields 
a resinous gum. It is also used as a medicine in fever. 

Lager stroemia Flos-Regina’. 

Nirmaruthu or Manimaruthu or Pumaruthu. 

Fam : Lythraceoc. 

This is a large tree which is commonly planted in 
gardens and along avenues. It is also seen on the banks of 
rivers and near water-ways at low elevations. One cubic 
foot of seasoned wood weighs 41 lbs. The wood is smooth, 
close-grained, hard and brownish-red in colour. It is sup- 
posed to be very durable under water. It is, however, 
seldom used in Travancore. 

Tetrameles nudifiora. 

Chini. 

Fam: Datiscacea, 
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This is a large tree which is found growing in the 
evergreen and deciduous forests of Travancore. : It grows 
up to a height of one hundred and fifty feet and a diameter 
of five feet. The almost unbranched cylindrical stem is 
supported by large buttresses. One cubic foot of seasoned 
wood weighs about 24 lbs. The wood is light and fairly 
durable. It is used for making dug-out canoes and tea- 
chests. It is also suitable for match boxes, packing cases 
and probably for ceiling planks. 

Bombax inalabaricum. 

Mujlu Elavu. 

Earn : Bombacec e. 

This tree is found growing both in the deciduous and 
evergreen forests of Travancore up to an elevation of about 
4,000 feet. It grows to a height of about one hundred and 
thirty feet and a diameter of eight feet. The root called 
musla is a stimulant and a tonic. The inner bark yields 
a fibre for cordage. The tree has no heart- wood. The 
wood is \ery soft and is therefore eaten by white-ants and 
bored by beetles. As the wood lasts longer in salt-water, it 
is used for making sea-going boats. Rough-hewn planks 
are used for tea chests, toys and matches. The cotton-like 
floss obtained from the fruits is used for stuffing pillows 
and cushions. One cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs 
about 29 lbs. 

Xylia Xylocarpa. 

Kadamaram, If umul or Irul, Iron Wood. 

Fam : Legumitioscv. 

This is a medium-sized deciduous tree which is found 
abundantly in Malayattur and Thodupula forests, but is 
absent in South Travancore. It is found growing up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet above sea level. The tree grows to a 
height of about sixty feet and a diameter of two feet. 
The weight -of. one cubic foot of .wood, -according to 
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Bourdillon, is 59 lbs. The heart-wood is reddish-brown in 
colour and extremely hard. Owing to the presence of a 
resinous matter the wood is very durable and lasts well under 
water. It is used for house-building and for making boats, 
agricultural implements, tool-handles, paving blocks and 
bridges. The bark and saw-dust yield a large quantity of 
tannin. The seeds yield an oil which is used in medicine. 

Mesua ferrea. 

Nangu. Iron wood. 

Fam : Guttiferce. 

This is a tree of moderate size which is generally 
seen in the evergreen forests up to an elevation of 6,000 ft. 
above sea level. 

Karinangu (a small tree), manninangu (a medium- 
sized tree) and nirnangu (a very large tree) are the three 
distinct varieties of nangu found in Travancore forests. 
The heart-wood is red, extremely hard and close-grained 
with long fibre. The weight of one cubic foot of this wood 
is about 69 lbs. 

This is one of our very best timbers but is not used to 
any great extent because of the difficulty of sawing the logs. 
A cream coloured aromatic resin having demulcent property 
is obtained from this tree. The seeds yield an oil which is 
used in cutaneous diseases and sores. The leaves and 
flowers are used in medicine. The flower bud is used in 
dyeing silk. The root is an antidote for snake poison. 

Mangi/era indica. 

Mavu. The Mango Tree. 

Fam : Anacardiacece. 

In the wild state it is commonly found in the moist 
forests up to an elevation of 4,000 feet above sea level. It is 
abundant in the low country and is cultivated for its fruits. 
The leaves are used for cleaning the. teeth. The timber is 
used for making small canoes, rough planking and tea 
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chests. The wood is also suitable for match boxes and 
splints. One cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs about 42 lbs. 

Vitex altissima. 

Mayila. 

Fam : Verbenaceic. 

This is a lofty tree found in the deciduous, open, dry 
forests of Travancore. It grows up to an elevation of about 
4,000 feet above sea level. The tree grows to a height of 
about ninety feet and a diameter of four feet. The wood is 
hard, smooth and close-grained. It takes polish very well 
and is suitable for furniture, buildings and for carts. The 
weight of one cubic foot of seasoned wood, according to 
Bourdillon, is about 60 lbs. 

Attunocchi, (F kucoxylon) and Attumayila (F. pulc- 
scens) are two allied species possessing wood suitable for 
various purposes. 

Gindina arbor ert. 

Kumbil or Umithokku. 

Fam : Vcrbenacea;. 

This is a small deciduous tree which grows up to a 
height of sixty feet and a diameter of two feet. It is 
widely distributed though not abundant. The wood is 
soft and is therefore easily worked. It does not warp or 
contract and is very durable under water. It is good for 
furniture, light planking, panelling, blinds and Venetians, 
picture frames, organ pipes, sounding boards and other 
works. It is also suitable for match boxes and splint. 

Albizzia procera. 

Karintakara. 

Fam : Leguminosce. 

This is a large tree which grows up to a height of 
seventy feet and a diameter of two feet. The heart-wood is 
dark brown in colour and is even-grained and durable. It is 
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us ad for crushers, rice pounders, cart wheels, agricultural 
implements, furniture and buildings. The wood yields fine 
charcoal One cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs about, 
45 lbs. 

Other trees which deserve mention are: — 

Albizzia lebbeck. 

Vaha. 

A. odoratissima. 

Pulivaha. 

A. marginata. 

Pottavaha. 

A. amara. 

Varachi. 

Calliandra cynometroides. 

These yield wood which could be used for various 
purposes. This last mentioned tree is found in deciduous 
forests at low elevations. It helps to fix nitrogen in the 
soil and is planted for that purpose in the tea-estates. 

Polyalthia fragrans. 

Nedunar. 

P. longifolia. 

Arana. 

The former grows largely in Malay SttGr and through- 
out the evergreen forests of Travancore. Its fibre is very 
valuable. Its wood is used for the masts of native crafts 
and is suitable for match-box and splint. Arana grows 
in the low country and is planted in gardens and avenues. 
Its wood is used for making drums and carriage shafts. 
The inner bark yields a fibre. 

Calophyilum inophyllum. 

. Punna — Alexandrian laurel. 

It grows throughout the country. The seeds of this 
tree yield an oil which is used for burning and is called 
“ domba ” in Europe. \ • : • : • 
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Calophyllum tomentosum. 

Kattu Punna. 

It grows throughout the country up to an elevation 
of 5,000 feet above sea level. The seeds yield an oil and the 
wood is suitable for paper-pulp. 

Poeciloneuron pauciflorum. 

Putbamkolli or PuthSngkolli or Puli Vayila. 

P. indicum. 

Yayila. 

These are two large evergreen trees which yield 
excellent wood for building and other purposes. The former 
grows largely in North Travancore up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet above sea level and the latter at Parappar, 
Kulathupula and South Travancore up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet above sea level. 

There are several useful palms in our country. The 
coconut palm is cultivated in large ‘topes’ 
t aims. or groves along the coast. This is culti- 

vated mainly for its nuts. 

Caryota TJrens. 

Chundappana — The Kitul Palm. 

This is a lofty palm which is very much cultivated 
for the toddy obtained from it. This is also seen scattered 
throughout the evergreen forests up to an elevation of 3,000 
feet. The outer wood of this palm is. strong and durable 
and is therefore used for house-building, water conduits, 
fencing and agricultural implements. The fibre from the 
sheathing petioles is made into fishing lines. The leaves 
yield the “ Kitul ” fibre which is used for making brushes 
and brooms. From the soft pith of the stem a starchy edible 
material resembling sago is prepared. A moderate-sized 
tree is known to yield about 20 lbs. of flour. The sweet toddy 
obtained from this palm is sometimes boiled and a coarse 
sugar is prepared from it. 
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Arenga wightii. 

The wild coconut. 

This tree which supplies toddy to the hill-men is an 
erect palm with a short stout trunk reaching up to about 
twenty five feet in height. It is generally found in moist 
ravines and evergreen forests. It generally grows in South 
Travancore. The fibre at the base of the petiole is valuable 
for cordage. 


Bentinchia Codappana. 

Kanthakamugu. 

This is an endemic species found in the hills of South 
Travancore up to an elevation of 6,000 feet. The terminal 
bud is edible and may be eaten raw or cooked. 

Pinanya Dicksonii. 

Kana Kamugu. 

This is another member of the palm family which 
occurs gregariously in the evergreen forests. The nut of 
this tree is used by the hill-men as a substitute for arecanut. 

Areca Catechu. 

Kamugu or Adakkamaram. 

This is a tall erect palm the slender annulate stem of 
which reaches to a height of about eighty feet and a dia- 
meter of nine inches. It is believed to be a native of the 
Sunda Islands and China. It is now extensively cultivated 
in all the wet parts of the country up to an elevation of 
about 3,000 feet. The wood is used for rough building, 
scaffolding piles and furniture. The nut is used for chewing 
with betel and lime. It is aromatic and stimulant and is a 
valuable nervine tonic. It stops bleeding and is a useful 
vermifuge for dogs. Catechu is prepared by boiling the nuts. 

Borassus flabellifer. 

Karumpana. 
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This is another useful palm which is cultivated in 
many parts of Travancore, especially in the south. The 
strong outer wood is used for rafters. The hollowed stems 
are used as water conduits, while the leaves are used for 
thatching houses and for making fans, hats, mats and 
baskets. A sweet toddy is obtained from the tender inflore- 
scence, which is either drunk or is converted into jaggery. 
Arrack is also prepared from the fermented toddy. The 
petioles of the leaves and the mid-ribs yield fibre which is 
used for making brushes. 


Conjiiha nmbracitlifcra. 

Kodappana. 

It is cultivated in North Travancore where the leaves! 
are used as thatching material for houses and for making 
fans, mats and umbrellas as w'ell as for writing. The tree 
grows up 10 a height of about sixty to eighty feet and a 
diameter of tw r o to three feet. A sago-like starch obtaifted 
from the pith is nutritious and is used as food by the poorer 
classes. The horny seeds are used in the manufacture 
of buttons. 


Although the flora of Travancore presents a great 
variety cycads are few\ 

Cijcas circinahs. Kalanga, Kananga, or Intha. The 
only representative of the family “ Cycadacecc ” which is 
found indigenous in Travancore. This is a 
Cycad*. small tree which very much resembles the 

tree ferns. The cylindrical trunks are sometimes forked 
and are covered wdth the woody bases of petioles. ■ The tree 
is very commonly found in deciduous forests from the sea- 
level to 3,500 feet. The seeds yield a valuable flour on 
which the hill tribes subsist. The stem yields a clear gum 
and the scales of the cone a most useful narcotic. 


20 


The important Avenue Trees are: — 
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Ficus bengalensis. 

Petal or Alamarnm. 

Fam: Moracece. 

This is a large shady tree with branches spreading 
thick in all directions. The branches send down numerous 
aerial roots which on reaching the ground 
Avenue Trees. f orm a na ^ural support. Several of these 

extending and increasing from year to year form a vast 
assemblage of pillar-like stems over a considerable area 
round the original trunk. The Pers.1 grows wild but is also 
planted for avenue trees. It is of rapid growth, and grows 
best from cuttings, six or seven feet long. It is found 
growing wild in the moist and deciduous forests from 
sea-level to 4,000 feet. The wood is light, coarse-grained 
and brittle, and lasts well under water. The wood of 
the aerial root is used for cart-yokes, shafts and shoulder 
poles. 


Ficus religiosa. 

Ara^umaram or Arayal — The peepul. 

Fam: Moracece. 

This is a large tree which is often planted in avenues. 
Trees of great age are known to occur in several parts of 
the country though not in high altitudes. The leaves, bark, 
fruits and tender shoot are used in medicine. The tree is 
also planted near temples and regarded as sacred by Hindus 
and Buddhists. The wood is light and perishable but can be 
used for fuel, charcoal, etc. Packing cases are sometimes 
made of it. 

Artocarpus integer. 

, PI&yu or Pl&maram — The Jack Tree. 

Fam: Moracece. 

This is a very large tree famous for its delicious 
fruits and for the valuable timber which it yields. 





Ficus Religiosa. (Arayalj 
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Artocarpus hirsuta. 

* Xnjili or Ayani. 

Fam: Moracea. 

Eugenia Jdmbolana. 

Naval or NjSra. 

Fam: Myrtacece. 

This is a large tree which grows to a height of 
about eighty feet and gives good shade. The timber is 
good as it is fairly durable and is not touched by white 
ants. 


Thespesid Populnea. 

Puvara^u or Chilanthi. — The Portia tree. 

Fam: Malvacece. 

This useful avenue tree gives a very strong, hard 
and durable timber which resembles Mahogany and takes 
good polish. The tree grows to a height of about forty 
feet. 


Tcmarindus indica. 

Pulimaram — The Tamarind. 

F am : Leguminosw 

Ldgerstroemia Flos-Regincv. 

Nir Maruthu. 

Fam : Lythracecc. 

Calophyllum inophyllutn . 

Purina — The Laurel tree. 

Fam: Guttifcm. 

This is a moderate-sized evergreen tree which is some- 
times planted on the sides of roads. The flowers are 

fragrant. 

« For detailed description of tta following trees see portion ott 

"Emtuf frees’. 
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Pongamia glabra. 

Pungu — Indian beech. 

Fam : Leguminosce. 

This grows to a height of about sixty feet and is often 
planted along road-sides. The seeds, leaves, oil and bark 
are used in the preparation of medicines. 

Albizzia Lebbeck. 

Vaha. - 

Fam : Leguminosce. 

This tree grows up to a height of about sixty feet. 
It is generally planted along road-sides. 

Poinciana elata. 

Vsrachi. 

Fam: Leguminosce. 

This is a medium-sized tree which grows up to a 
height of about forty feet. The leaves possess medicinal 
properties but are mainly used as manure for paddy. The 
root is applied as medicine in cases of scorpion sting. 

Poinciana regia. 

Gold Mohur tree. 

Fam: Leguminosce. 

This is a gorgeous tree bearing large panicles of 
bright, scarlet flowers. It grows up to a height of about 
sixty feet. 

Pithecolobium saman. 

The Rain tree — Urakkamthungimafam. 

Fam: Leguminosce. 

This tree which is a native of South America was 
introduced into Travancore in -comparatively recent times. 
It is grown as an avenue tree. 

Pithecolobium dulce. 

— Korukkapuji. - , 

Fam: Leguminosce. 
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This is a small, fast-growing, thorny tree, often plant- 
ed in avenues. When planted close and kept cut down, it 
makes an impassable hedge. The pods are edible. 

Polyalihia longifulia. 

Arana. 

Fam : Anonacew. 

This is a tall evei green tree which grows to a height 
of about fifty feet. It is planted as an avenue tree. The 
inner bark yields a fibre. The fruit is sometimes eaten. 


Azadirachta indica. 

Voppu — Neem tree or Margosa tree. 

Fam; Meliaccce. 

A large glabrous evergreen tree which grows to a 
height of about forty feet. It is planted along road-sides 
in the drier parts of the country. The bark, leaves and 
oil are useful in the preparation of medicines. 

A nacardium Occidcntalc. 

Parankimavu — The Cashewnut tree. 

Fam : Anacardiaceui. 

This is a much-branched tree which grows to a height 
of about thirty feet. It is a native of America and was 
introduced into Malabar by the Portuguese somewhere 
about 1550 A. D. The wood is used for making packing 
oases. This tree is sometimes planted as an avenue tree. 

Casuarina equisetifolia. 

Kattadi, Chaukumaram — The Casuarina. 

Fam; Gasuarinaccw. 

This is a tall straight-stemmed tree. The ends of 
branches are thickly set with numerous long glender 
branehlets, which are mostly deciduous and fulfil the 
function of leaves. The tree grows to a height of about 
one hundred feet. It is planted in avenues in many places. 
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The wood is used for fuel and is sometimes employed for 
beams and rafters. The casuarina was introduced into 
Travancore in comparatively recent times. 

Gr evil led robusia. 

Silver Oak. 

Fam: Proteaceoe. 

This is an exotic tree of moderate height usually 
planted in avenues. The wood is useful for making furniture. 

Valeria indica. 

Payin — Indian copal-tree. 

Fam: Dipterocarpacea. 

This is a large evergreen tree which grows to a height 
of about one hundred feet. This is generally planted in 
avenues. Its flowers are fragrant. The timber is not strong. 
It is, however, used for making tea chests, etc. The tree 
yields a gum-resin known as white-dammer or Indian- 
copal. The seeds yield a vegetable butter called “ Piney- 
tallow. ” 

The most important species of hedge plants met with 
in Travancore are : — 

The Pandanus species. 

Kaitha. 

Fam: Pandanaceae. 

These are shrubs with linear sessile leaves with 
sheathing base and spinous edges. The mid-rib of the leaf 
is also armed with spines. Kaitha therefore forms an 
effective hedge. It grow r s well in loose sandy soils, especially 
in the coastal regions. 

The leaves are extensively used in the manufacture 
of baskets, mats, etc. Keora oil is distilled from the fragrant 
bracts of this plant. The floral leaves are worn on the hair 
by* Wdmeff. 
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Opuntia Dillenti. 

Pathimullu — The Prickly-pear. 

Fam: Cactacece. 

This forms an excellent hedge-plant making the hedge 
almost impenetrable. 

Ananas comosus. 

Pruthichakkai or Kaithachakkai or An&sipalam. 

The Pine-apple plant. 

Fam : Bromeliacece. 

In several places the pine-apple plant is used also 
as a hedge-plant. This is an additional source of income to 
the cultivator inasmuch as it gives him sufficient strong 
and useful fibre and delicious fruits. 

Agave americana. 

Simakattsla. 

Fam : Amaryllidacece. 

These are generally propagated from suckers. These 
plants form a fine hedge when they get successfully rooted 
in the soil. 

. Agave sisalana. 

Ana-kattSla. 

This is closely related to A. Americana. 

Euphorbia antiquorum. 

Chathura kalli. 

Fam: Euphorbiacece. 

This grows up to a height of twenty five feet. This 
is commonly cultivated as a hedge-plant in the southern 
taluks. 

Euphorbia nivulia. 

Elakkalli. 

Fam: Euphorbiacece. 
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This is another hedge-plant raised from cuttings. 

Euphorbia tirucalli. 

Thirukalli. 

Fam : Euphorbiaceae. 

This is a large shrub which is commonly used as a 
hedge-plant. 

Jatropha curcas. 

Kftttavanakku or KadalSvanakku. 

Fam: Euphorbiaceac. 

This is a shrub which is used as a hedge-plant almost 
throughout the State. The seeds give a medicinal oil. The 
juice is also medicinal. 

Pithecolobium didce. 

Korukka puli. 

This forms an impassable hedge when planted close. 

Casuari na cquisctifol ia. 

Samprani or KsttSdy. 

Fam: Ca.sua rinacrtv. 

This is planted close and cut back to form a hedge. . 

Saccharum arundinacmvi . 

Pekkarumbu. 

Fam: (Jraminae • 

When planted close this forms a good hedge. 

S&sbania grandifiora. 

Agathi. 

Fam: Leyuminosoc. 

In soma places this is grown as a hedge-plant. 

Sesbania aegyptiaca. 

Chittagathi. 
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Is also used as a hedge-plant. 

In some places the seeds of the palmyra palm are 
sown in rows to mark the boundaries of large ‘topes’. 
Growing very slowly, they form an impenetrable hedge for 
a good many years. Karuvelam ( Acacia arabica) and Arvelam 
(Acacia farnesiana) are also serviceable as hedge-plants. 

Samadera indica. 

Karinjotta, 

This is used as a hedge-plant in several of the taluks 
situated near the coast, such as, Ampalapula, Sherthala and 
Vaikom. Adalodakam (Adathoda vassica) is also cultivated 
as a hedge-plant. Xanthophyllum flavesens is another plant 
which is commonly cultivated as a hedge-plant. 

Shade trees. 

The important shade-trees of Travancore are:-- 

1. Sesbania gtandiHora. 

Agathi. 

S. aegyptiaca. 

Chittagathi. 

These are commonly planted as supports and shade- 
trees in betel-vine gardens. 

Erythrina indica. 

Mullumurukku. 

This is planted as a support for pepper vines. Recently, 
however, E. Litkosperms , introduced from the Malaya 
Archipelago is also used as a shade tree in the coffee and 
tea plantations. 

Trema orientalis 

Ami. 

This is a small tree of very rapid growth. It is used 
as a shade tree in the coffee plantations. 

21 
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Albizzia stipulata. 

PottavSga. 

A. odoratissima. 

Nelli vaga. 

These are sometimes grown as shade trees in coffee 
and tea estates. 

Cliricidia sepiutn, Bauhinia-acuminaia are also com- 
monly used as shade-trees, while Acacia arabia , Acacia 
leucophloea, are species which, though often planted as 
shade-trees, are not very popular. 

Vegetables and other food products. 

The specific identification of the several cultivated 
vegetables is difficult. It is all the more so because of the 
multiplicity of vernacular names by which these are 
known in different parts of the State. A description of 
the most important vegetables and food products will, be 
attempted in the following paragraphs. 

1. Leguminous plants. 

1 . Doliciws lablab. 

Mocchakkotta. 

This is a climbing plant which is largely cultivated 
in the gardens. The seeds vary in colour from dark-red 
to black or cream-white. The seeds are cooked and eaten. 

2. Ddichos biflorus. 

Muthira or Kanam — The Horse gram. 

Several varieties of this plant are cultivated. The 
variety with mottled seeds and the one with light-red colour 
are very common. 

This is a semi-erect annual which grows up to two or 
three feet. It is specially suited to dry regions and is 
grown extensively. It is used as food for man, horse and 
cattle, It is also a good green-manure crop. 
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3. Vigna catiang. 

Karameni or Kottappayaru. 

This is a common cultivated pulse with prominent 
long rods. The raw' pods and seeds are cooked and 
eaten. 


4. Cyamopsis psoralioides. 

Kot'havara — Cluster beans. 

This is a small bushy plant which is generally culti- 
vated in the gardens. The small pods which are about 
three inches long are produced in clusters; hence the name 
cluster beans. They are very popular as a vegetable in the 
preparation of curries. The plant is not grown on a field 
scale in Tra van core. 

5. Phaseolus mungo 

Cherupayar or Pasippayar — Green gram. 

This is a small erect annual. It grows up to a height 
of about 16 inches. The whole plant is hairy. It is culti- 
vated in the drier regions of Travancore. The seed is regard- 
ed as a wholesome food. 

6. Phaseolus mungo. 

Ulunnu — Black gram. 

The Black gram differs from the green gram in 
having a longer stem and a trailing habit. The hairs 
in this plant are very prominent. The seeds are dark- 
brown in colour and are highly esteemed as an article 
of diet. 

7. Cajanus indicus. 

Thuvarai — Red gram. 

This is a shrub which grows up to a height of about 
six feet. It may be planted alone in rows or mixed with 
other crops. The seeds form a valuable and important 
article of human food. 
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8. Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

Chathur appayaru — W inged beans. 

This is a climbing shrub with large pale-blue flowers 
which bear peculiar four-cornered pods ; hence the name 
chathurappayar. The pods possess four leafy fringes running 
along their length at each of the four corners. The green 
pods are cooked and eaten. 

9. Canavalia ensiformis. 

Valaringa — Sword bean. 

This is a robust perennial climber bearing large, flat, 
sword-shaped pods. The tender pods are cooked and eaten. 


10 . Anicius hypogei. 

IN' ilakkadal ii — Ground nut. 

This is cultivated in the dry tracts. The area under 
this crop is rapidly increasing. This may be raised as a 
rainfed crop or as an irrigated one either alone or mixed. 
The seeds contain as much as 50 per cent, of oil. 

Phascolus mnltiflorus (Pathinettumanian), P ■ coccineus 
(Perumpayar), and P. vulgaris (Kidney bean) are also culti- 
vated in the kitchen gardens. 

The Soya bean ( Glycine hispid a) is an erect annual 
which is very much valued for its nourishing seeds. 

There are several varieties distinguished according to 
the colour of the seed. According to competent authori- 
ties, the yellow-seeded variety is the best suited for the 
tropics. 

The soya bean contains little or no starch. It con- 
tains about 40 per cent, of proteids and 20 per cent, of fat. 
It is also rich in minerals. 

11. Sesbanici grandijiora. 

Agathi. 

This is a small tree which grows up to a height of 
about twenty feet. The flowers, tender leaves and fruits 
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are used for curries. The bark, leaves and flowers are used 
in medicine. 


II. Cucurbitaceous plants. 

Most of the plants of this group thrive well in a dry 
climate under irrigation, but they may be grown anywhere 
in rich soil with abundant water at the root. 

1 . Benincasa ccrifera. 

Chamba Pu^inikka, Kumbalanga or Thadiyanka. 

This is a stout annual climber which may be seen 
growing over the roofs of thatched houses and on trees. It 
may also be seen trailing on the ground. The plant yields 
large, handsome, oval-shaped gourds which are used for 
curries. Some varieties are used in medicine, particularly 
that known Nei Kumbalanga. 

2 . Cucutnis sativus. 

Vellari. 

This is cultivated in gardens throughout the State. 
It yields a thick cylindrical fruit which is used for curries 
and salads. 

3 . Cucurbita maxima. 

Mathan or Pusinikkai. 

The plant is an annual and is generally allowed to 
trail on the ground. The fruit grows to a large size. It 
is globular and bluntly ribbed. It is a popular vegetable. 

4 . Trichosanthes anguina. 

Padavalam — Snake gourd. 

This is a thick-growing climbing plant whicjr bears 
long, cylindrical fruits which may be green or greenish- 
white in colour. The unripe fruits are sliced, cooked and 

eaten. 
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5. Lagenaria vulgaris. 

Churakk&i — The Bottle gourd. 

This is a climbing annual which is grown either 
on the ground or allowed to trail on fences and trees. The 
fruits are long and variously shaped. When unripe they are 
cooked and used as a vegetable. The shell of the ripe fruit 
is hard and durable and is therefore commonly used as a 
vessel for carrying water. 

6. Luffa acutanguld . 

Pichanka. 

This is a climbing annual plant which thrives best 
when trailed on to supports. The fruits are long and possess 
several longitudinal, angular ridges. They are used for curries. 

7. Momurdica charantia. 

Paval — Bitter gourd. 

This is a slender vine which is generally allowed to 
trail on the ground or on supports. It grows very well 
during the rainy season. All parts of the plant possess 
medicinal qualities. The fruits are edible. 

M. dioica, M. cymlalaria and M. cochm-ch inert sis are 
other species of Momordica the fruits of which are used 
in the preparation of curries. 

8. Citrullus vulgaris. 

Thanni Mathan — The water-melon. 

This is an annual trailing plant which is cultivated in 
the gardens for its fruits. The juice of the fruit with cumin 
seeds and sugar is used as cool drink in summer. The 
fruit is also used in cooking. 

Zehneria umbellata. 

Njerinjanpuli. 

Melothira heterophylla, is a herbaceous climbing plant 
the root and fruits of which are cooked and eaten. K6val, 
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Gephalandra indica is another climbing annual which bears 
edible fruits. 


III. Tuberous plants. 

1 . Ipomoea batatas. 

Sarkafavalli or Mathurakilangu. 

This is a creeping plant which produces sweet, succu- 
lent, tuberous roots which form a nutritious article of 
food. 


2. Coleus parviflorus. 

Kurka or Chi vakil an gu. 

This is another plant which is generally cultivated 
in Travancore for its edible root tubers. It is usually 
propagated by cuttings. 

3. Amor phopha Hits campanulatus. 

Chena — The Elephant-foot yam. 

This is an important root-crop which is generally 
cultivated in the hilly regions and in the plains where it has 
to be heavily manured. It is not generally cultivated in 
the drier regions. 

4. Colocasia antiquorum. 

Cliompu. 

This is a tuberous plant which is generally cultivated 
in moist grounds. All the parts of the plant are cooked and 
eaten. Some of the varieties contain an acrid principle. 

Kannan, Th&marakkannan, Vella Chempu, and Kar- 
kadaga Chempu are some of the important cultivated 
varieties which are named according to the distinctive 
morphological characters which they possess. 

Vellachempu (pathosma alba) and Palchempu (X. 
violacea) are also cultivated the in gardens and are used as 
vegetables, 
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5. Typhonmm triloba, turn. 

Karana Kilangu. 

This plant yields a tuber which is acrid. This is 
sometimes boiled with tamarind water to remove its 
acridity. It is thus made good for curries. 

6. Dioscorca bulbi/eria. 

KSchil. 

Peruvalli kachil (I). alaia). These are the two very 
common forms of yam cultivated in this country. 

7. Dioscorea acullote. 

Cheruvalli kilangu. 

This also produces edible root tubers which are hard 
to digest. 

Nuran {Dioscorea pentapylla), Kamji (D. oppositigolia), 
and (D. purpurea) yield edible tubers. There are a few others 
which are either acrid or are possessed of inferior starch. 

Tacca pinnatifida, (Chainay) is a member of the family 
Taccaceae, the roots of which axe eaten. They are also 
possessed of medicinal properties. 

8. Manihot utilissima . 

Marachmi or Kappa clh ni — The Tapioca. 

This is a shruby plant which grows to a height of 
about six to eight it. Two distinct kinds of this plant are 
recognised. 

1. The Bitter variety, which is characterised by the 
presence of a greater percentage of prussic acid contents. 

2. The sweet variety which contains a smaller per- 
centage of the poisonous principle. 

The poor people of the State depend mainly upon the 
tuberous roots obtained from this plant. The tapioca flour, 
tapioca-pearls and dried tapioca chips are the several forms 
in which the tubers are put in the market. There are 
several varieties of this plant under cultivation. 
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The varieties generally met with are (a) Aviyan (Koli- 
puvan, Valamuttan or Rottichini, the mature stems of which 
are light brown in colour, while the tender stems are greenish 
with a light yellow tinge. Petioles purple with a colourless 
band near the base. Tender leaves deep purple. Stipules 
coloured and bifurcated. Height about seven feet. Stem 
distinctly zigzag. Tuber inner peel distinctly purple. The 
tuber is fine, boils well and is very soft, sweet and mealy. 

(b) Panchas&favella. The plant grows to a height of 
about seven to eight feet. Mature stem light brown. Tender 
stem green with light yellow tinge and with rectangular 
cross section. Petioles green, with purplish tinge near the 
base. Place of insertion of leaves on the stem and vein 
colourless. Stipule slightly purple. Tubers coloured brown; 

(c) Sundarivella. Height 70''. Mature stem brown, 
tender stem green with yellow tinge with distinctly branch- 
ing habit. Petioles purple, place of insertion on stem dor- 
sally colourless, veins light coloured and margin of stipules 
coloured. Tubers greyish white. 

(d) Ilavan. Height 74". Mature stem dark-brown 
and stout; tender stem green; petioles stout and dark purple 
in colour with a light coloured band near place of insertion 
of the petioles to the blade. Leaf base deep purple at the 
place of insertion on the stem. Veins light purple. Tender 
patioles light green. Stipules purple. 

Tubers. Dark brown with small white stripes at 
intervals of half an inch. 

(e) Thuthivella. Height 40". Mature stem light 
brown ; tender stem dark purple with a green band where 
it joins the blade and dark pjurple ventrally at the place of 
insertion on the stem. Stipules purple. Tubers grey. 

(f) Ennakarimaravan. Height 84". Mature stem dark 
brown; tender parts distinctly green; petioles purplish with 
a band of green at place of insertion on stem. Stipules 
purple. Veins coloured to a third of the whole length. 
Tubers distinctly brown. 

9,2 
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(g) Kokkiyanvella. Height 80". Mature stem 
brownish with light purplish tinge. Tender stem light green; 
petioles purplish coloured with a light band at the place 
of insertion on to the blade. Place of insertion on the stem 
deeply coloured. Stipules distinctly purple; branching 
tendency distinct. Tubers light purple. 

(h) Ikkikafumaravan. Height 72". Mature stem dark 
brown. Tender stem dark green. Stem with tendency to 
branch. Leaves and petioles small in size. Unifoliate 
leaves present where stem branches. Petioles green. Place 
of insertion on the stem dark green. Veins colourless. 
Tubers deep brown. 

Kottirivolla, KalikSlakkutta, Thurava valla, Karu- 
thailavan, Thulcuvella, Kutta avjyan, Kafumaravan, Chen- 
thandan, Kappalvella, Olikkarumaravan. Piriyan chum ala, 
Chillikkalan, Mankova, Anamaravan, Kovilvella, Undak- 
kannan arid Njarunga are a few of the several other forms 
under cultivation. 

Kaiyyalachady, an early-maturing variety which is 
found in Central Travancore, is one of recent introduction. 

9. Curcuma any nstifolia. 

Kuva — The Arrow root. 

The tubers obtained from this plant form an import- 
ant article of food. The poor people collect the rhizomes 
and extract the starch by grating the tubers on a rough 
surface and then after processes of filtering, decanting and 
constant washing, the starchy material is extracted, dried 
in the sun and put in. the market as the “arrow root flour”. 

The flour makes a cooling diet and is useful in dysen- 
tery, dysuria and gonorrhoea. 

Cabbage ( Brussica olearacea), Carrots ( Daucus carota), 
Cauliflower (Brassica olearacea Botrytis), Knolkohl ( Bras - 
sica caulo-rappa), Lettuce ( Lactuca sativa), and Radish 
( Baphanus sativus) are some of the temperate vegetables 
cultivated on the hills. Potatoes (Solatium tuberosum ) are 
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also cultivated in some of the hill stations. Tomotoes 
(salanum ly coper sicum) are now cultivated almost all over 
the country. 

Aindranthvs is grown as a vegetable in most of the 
back-yard gardens. The whole plant is generally pulled out 
and used in the preparation of curries. “Mullan Kirai” (A. 
spinosus ) and A. viridis, are wild growths which are 
collected and used in the preparation of curries. Cheru- 
kirai (A. mangostanus) is cultivated in some places and used 
as a vegetable. 

Basclla,, the climbing Pasali, is commonly cultivated 
and used. 

Venda {Hibiscus esculcntus), Muringa (Morin;/ a olei - 
fora) and Passijhra quadrangular is are also cultivated in 
the kitchen gardens. 

Kathari (Solatium melongena) has several varieties 
which differ in colour, shape, size and flavour. These are 
grown all over the country cither alone or mixed with 
other vegetables. The unripe fruits are used for making 
curries. 


Plants producing edible fruits. 

Fruit growing in Travancore is carried on in a hapha* 
zard manner. It is often considered as an auxiliary means 
of livelihood. Since most of the fruits produced in this 
country do not find a ready market, the main objective of 
the cultivator is mostly consumption only. 

Mangiferc-indica. 

Mamaram or Mavu— The mango tree. 

Fam: Anacardiaceae. 

This tree yields one of the most popular fruits. in the 
tropics. In some places it is of considerable value as an 
article of food in times of scarcity. The tree grows from, 
sea level to about 2,000 feet above which height it does not 
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produce fruits satisfactorily. In Travancore there are 
numerous varieties of mango under cultivation. The dif- 
ferent varieties vary in point of flavour, juiciness and even in 
size and shape. Surangudy in South Travancore is famous 
for its mangoes. Those in the central and northern taluks 
are inferior to those produced in the south. The common 
varieties met with in the central and northern taluks are 
MfivSndan, Kappa, Varikka, Kilichundan, Chakkafakachi, 
and OhantrakkSran. Inferior acid fruits are all collectively 
grouped under the common name “pulichy manga” which is 
good for making pickles only. The important indigenous 
South Travancore varieties are : — 

“ Karuppukhi ”. This is considered to be one of the 
best varieties in the south. 

Kallu varikka, Kola, (Chakkarakkola and Kola) 
Valappu, Thyrukachi Karuppukatty-kachi, Chini-kachi, 
Sarkara-kachi, Manja-kachi, Kappa-kSchi, Vattukkola, 
Pothakachi, Vellakkachi, Mandenki, Pavakkachi, Palavak- 
kachi, Pacharisi, Thengakkachi, KarpufamSvu, SamprSni- 
mavu, Pulippukkachi, Uruudakkachi and Valakkacbi are 
some of the other impor tant varieties. 

The varieties of mangoes the pulps of which are acid 
to taste are sometimes collected raw and cut to pieces for 
drying in the sun. The dried pieces called “ Adamanga ” are 
preserved for future use. A variety called “KattumSnga” 
is also reoognised. The pulp of the fruits of this variety is 
traversed by large vessels containing an acrid sap. The 
presence of this acrid sap makes it unwholesome for con- 
sumption, as it leaves behind a very disagreeable and irrita- 
ting sensation in the throat. The fruit is small in size. 

In addition to the indigenous varieties enumerated 
above we now have several introduced grafts which produce 
superior fruits. The important among them are: — Mulgova, 
Bangalore, Kalapadi, Sundersha, Rumania, Pairi, (Natasala, 
Orepe, or Raspuri) Chittoor-hamlet, Neelum and Millagiri* 
while Rasberry, Peter pasand, Kadar pasand, Chittoor 
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and Gothayamar are also commonly seen in the gardens of 
private individuals. 

The mango sometimes fails to set fruit on account 
of strong winds or rain at the time of flowering. This 
fact has to be borne in mind when grafts are obtained 
from outside. 

Psidium guajava. 

Koyyapalam, Perakka. 

Fam : Myrtaceae- 

This was originally a native of tropical America, 
but now it is thoroughly naturalised in India and Ceylon. 
There are three improved varieties, namely, the Allaha- 
bad, Benares and Trinidad, all of which were introduced 
into Travaneore in recent times. Guava is also found 
growing wild. 

Punica gr a nal u ni. 

Mathajam or Mathalanga. 

Fam: Punicacea:. 

Owing to its medicinal properties this fruit is very 
popular in India. The fresh root-bark is anthelmintic. The 
rind of the fruit is a valuable astringent. The leaves and 
flowers are also useful as medicine. The introduced Banga- 
lore and Dholka varieties are now popular. The local acid 
variety is used in the preparation of curries and certain 
Ayurvedic preparations. 

Artocarpus integer. 

Plavu — The Jack Tree. 

Fam: Moraceoa. 

This is a native of South India from where it was in- 
troduced into Ceylon and other places. The fruit which in 
some cases weighs up to about 50 lbs. is an important 
article of food. There are two chief varieties of the jack 
in Travaneore. 
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1. The “ Varikka The flakey pulp surrounding 
the seed in this variety is firm. There are three sub- 
varieties. They are : — 

(a) “ Ohemparuthi Th3 pulp of this variety is 
coloured purple (like that of shoeflower). 

(b) “Vella ’’the edible pulp of which is yellowish- 

white. 

(c) “Then V arikka ”. At the hollow bottom of the 
pulpy matter there is a sweet honey-like secretion which 
flows out on pressure. 

2. “ Kula.” This is inferior to the Varikka in sweet- 
ness. The pulp becomes very soft when ripe. 

The jack fruit when ripe emits a strong smell and 
the quality of the fruit is determined by the intensity of 
the odour. 

The stout roots of the jack tree form fit material for 
making musical instruments like “ Vina ” and “ Tambur.” 

Artoca rpu s co minim is. 

Simaplavu — Bread fruit tree. 

Farm Moraceiv. 

This is a quick-growing, handsome tree which 
attains a height of forty to sixty feet. There are two 
recognised varieties of this tree of which the seeded 
variety is considered to be very much inferior to the 
seedless one. 

Artocarpus hirsvta. 

Ayani or Anjily. 

Fam: Moracece. 

The common English name for this tree is ‘ Jungle- 
Jack ’. ,.It is planted extensively in the plains. The fruit 
is edible and is used by the poor folk. The seeds yield an 
oil which is used for various purposes. In some places the 
seeds are fried and eaten. 
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Car iota papaya. 

Papp&li or Omakka — Papaya. 

Fam: Caricaceoc. 

The ripe fruit of the papaya is very popular as dessert. 
When green the fruit is used as a vegetable. The white 
latex obtained by bruicing the unripe fruit is used as a 
vegetable. The tree is generally dioecious but there are 
certain strains which are claimed to be monoecious. All 
the varieties of papayas carry the enzyme “ papain ”. The 
thicker skinned type is believed to yield a greater quantity 
of pepsin. 

Garcinid Manyosiana. 

Mangosteen — Mangustan. 

Fam : Guttiferac. 

This is a moderate-sized tree which is a native of 
Malaya. It is now cultivated in several parts of Travan- 
core. A hot moisi climate with a deep, rich, well-drained 
soil is what is wanted for the cultivation of the plant. 
It is generally grown from seed. Attempts to graft on 
other Garcinia species are now being made. It is one of 
the most delicious fruits grown in the tropics. 

Garcinid Camboyia. 

Kodappuly orPinaru. 

Fam : Guttiferac. 

This is a moderate-sized handsome tree which glows 
in moist situations. The succulent shell of the ripe fruits 
is cut and dried in the sun and preserved to be used as a 
substitute for tamarind in curries. The gum obtained from 
the tree makes a good varnish. The rind of the fruit and 
the rootbark are considered to be medicinal. 

Musa sapientu m. 

Vala. 

Fam : Musdceae, 
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This is a quick-growing plant which attains to a height 
of about ten to twenty feet. It is characterised by its pecu- 
liar herbaceous stem which is made up of closely packed, 
succulent, leaf-sheaths. It yields one of the very delicious 
of tropical fruits, which is highly nutritious and easily 
digested. The unripe fruit is astringent, while the ripe fruit 
is laxative. The roots, rhizomes and flowers are also medi- 
cinal. Several varieties of this plant are found in Travan- 
core. 

Thevankadali or Matti. This is found generally near 
the hills in the Thovfvja taluk. But it also grows in almost 
all parts of South Travail core. 

Pcyan. Though it is common in several places in 
the Tinne valley District, in Travancore it is seen only at 
Aramboly in Th«vaia taluk. 

Mon than. This is cultivated throughout the State. 

Chingan. This is a very common variety found 
throughout Travancore. 

Nontran or Ejhan. This is the most popular of the 
table varieties grown in Malabar but is almost unknown in 
other places in South India. It does not thrive well in 
NSnjanad. It requires heavy manuring. To bring down 
the cost of cultivation such inter-crops as yam, elephant’s 
foot, etc., are also raised. 

The peal of the fingers of this variety is moderately 
thick and the pulp firm. The fruit is highly nutritious. 
The raw mature fruit cut into slices, sun-dried, and powdered 
and boiled into gruel forms valuable food for infants. The 
unripe fruits cut into slices are also fried and used as 
“ upperi ”. They are sometimes cut into large pieces and 
fried without salt and then sugar-coated. This preparation 
is call ?d “Sarkafapuratti”. The practice of making jam with 
the ripe fruits is prevalent in most of the banana growing 
areas. 

‘Banana-figs’ popularly known as “Varattuvsdakka” 
are prepared by drying the ripe-fruits in the sun. These 
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are then preserved in alternate layers of figs and sugar in 
which condition they keep for a long time. The ripe 
fruit and the jam are used in the preparation of several 
sweetmeats. 

A sort of banana-cider is prepared by keeping the 
minced pulp of one ripe fruit in about 24 ozs. of water in. a 
closed vessel for about a week. This forms a very refresh- 
ing and exhilarating drink for the summer. 

The underground stem of this variety is generally 
used as an article of food, while the flowers are used for 
making curries. The flowerstalk which is called “VsJa- 
thandu or V&lappindi” is also used in the preparation of 
curries. In cases of obstructions in the abdominal viscera 
the preparations from the valathandu or “Vslapindy” and the 
underground stem are highly useful. 

“Padala-mungil” and “Ottamungil” are varieties found 
in the hills. The bunches in these varieties produce only 
one hand consisting of a few fingers in the “Padalamungil’’ 
and one finger in the ‘’Ottamungil.” It ts believed that 
“Ottamungil” is a manipulated product of the “Padala- 
mungil.” These are interesting curios of the plantain world. 

“Puvan.” Another important variety is Puvan which 
is otherwise known as “Thuluvan.” This is a very popular 
table variety. It is grown all over the State. 

“Kadali.” This is the variety which is generally 
used for making offerings to gods. As it is very difficult to 
successfully raise this variety, the fruits are rare and are 
consequently sold at exhorbitarit prices. 

“Pslayanthodan.” This is the commonest plantain 
throughout the State. When planted in rich alluvial soils, 
it produces large-sized bunches with well-formed fingers. 

Karuian or Punkadali.” This variety also is cultivated 
throughout Travancore. The tendency to form twin-fingers 
is common in this variety. 

“KumpillS Kannan.” This variety resembles Kannan 
but is distinguished from the latter by the absence of the 

23 
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infertile tip of the inflorescence when the fruits are fully 
formed and the flower bracts have fallen off. 

“Irumudikannan.” This variety also resembles Kan- 
nan in the consistency of its pulp and other morphological 
characters but is distinguished by the presence of infertile 
flowers in the midst of the bunch, giving it the appearance of 
a “double bunch.” 

“Njali-Puvan or Nanipuvan.” This variety resembles 
the puvan or thuhivan in almost all its morphological 
bearings, the only difference being that in anpan the 
fingers are slender. The pulp is firm, mealy and delicious. 
This is probably a sub-variety of puvan or thujuvan. 

“Kappa palam.” In some places this is known as 
“Malanpuvan.” The peel is thick and slightly angled. The 
pulp is very soft and is possessed of a peculiar aromatic 
after-taste. Two sub-varieties are recognised. 

(<x) The variety with dark-purple peel which is 
known as chov villa palam, and 

(b) the variety with yellow peel. 

“Karinkadali.” As the name suggests, the fruits and 
the exposed vegetative parts are dark coloured. The fruits 
of this variety are used as vegetable in the preparation of 
curries for invalids. 

“Ku.li vala.” (Mauritius plantain). This is a dwarf 
variety. In some places this is also known as “paccha 
vadai.” 


Musa svperba. 

“Kallu vala,” Wild plantain. 

Kallu vala or mala vala grows in the jungles. This is 
cultivated as an ornamental plant. The leaves are used as 
platters for serving food. The leaf sheaths yield a good fibre. 

a 

Ananas comosus. 

Pine-apple, Kaitha-chakka, Piruthichakka, 

Fam : Bromeliaceoe, 
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The pine-apple is a perennial acaulescent plant with 
long narrow spiny leaves. It is a native of tropical America 
but was introduced into all warm parts of the globe. In 
Travancore it is mostly grown as a hedge-plant. In 
certain places it is also cultivated as a garden crop. There 
are four distinct varieties now under cultivation. 

1. Columbukka (Kewpine). The leaves of this variety 
are spineless. The fruits are large (weighing from four to 
ten pounds), sweet and juicy. This is one of the best of 
the introduced varieties. 

2. Sima (Mauritius). The fruits of this variety are 
small and are of a yellow colour. The leaves are spiny. The 
fruits weigh from about two to four pounds. 

3. Nattuchakka or the local variety produces small 
fruits more or less acid to taste. The fruits are used in the 
preparation of medicines for children. 

4. Australian, the pulp of which is very sweet. 

Anona reticulata. 

Atha — Panchi — Custard Apple. 

Fam. Anonaccce. 

This is a small shrub which is a native of tropical 
America. It is now found in most of the gardens in Central 
and South Travancore. It grows to a maximum height of 
about fifteen feet. It is extremely adaptable but grows well 
in rather dry and hot situations. It prefers a well-drained 
light soil. 

Achras sapota. 

Sima illuppai — Chikku — the Sapodilla plum. 

Fam : Sdpotaceae. 

This is a small elegant tree which grows to a height 
of about twenty five to thirty feet. It is an introduced plant 
in Travancore. 

The round and oblong fruit when perfectly ripe is 
very delicious. Large, black, shining seeds are embedded 
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in the seed-pulp. In Travancore this plant is grafted on 
“illuppai” seedlings. 

. A white latex obtained from the tree by making inci- 
sions in the bark forms the basis of the chewing gum of 
commerce. For making chewing gum the latex is scented 
and flavoured with mint and other ingredients. 


Vitis vinifer. 

Draksha or Munthiringa — Grapes. 

Fam : Vitaceac. 

Grapes of tolerably good quality are grown in the 
drier tracts of the State. In South Travancore it is largely 
cultivated. The best variety available in the south is the 
“ Black Prince.” 

Flacourtid inermis. 

Lovi-Lovi. 

F am : Flacourtiacece. 

This is a small tree which grows to about thirty feet in 
height. The plant bears bright red berries which are excee- 
dingly sour but which could be used in the preparation of 
jelly and preserves. This is a native of Malaya but is 
now commonly seen in various parts of India including 
Travancore. In some places this is used as a hedge-plant. 

Durio zibethinus. 

F am : Bombacacece , 

The Durian is a native of the Malaya Archipelago. 
The ripe fruit possesses an intensely offensive odour. People 
who acquire a taste for it prize it highly. The fruit weighs 
from five to seven pounds. It is a recent introduction in 
Travancore. 

' Anacardium occidentale. 

Parankim&vu — Cashewnut. 

Fam ; Anaeardmceae. 
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This tree which grows to a height of about thirty to 
forty feet is now cultivated extensively for its fruit. It grows 
well in wasta lands which are useless for the cultivation of 
other plants. It is considered to be a native of the West 
Indies but is now thoroughly naturalised in Travancore. 

The so called fruit consists of two parts. 

(i) The large swollen flower-stalk called the cashew 
apple. This is juicy and is possessed of a peculiar acid 
taste. It is largely oaten by the poor folk. When eaten 
some of the varieties leave behind an irritation in the throat. 
A strong spirit may be distilled from the fleshy stalk. 

(ii) The small kidney-shaped nut. The edible kernel 
is roasted and separated from the pericarp and is much 
relished for dessert. It is exported to Europe and America 
where it is used for confectionary and flavouring purposes. 
The tar from the pericarp is an economic product. It is 
supposed to be a preventive against the attack of whiteants. 

The tree yields a gum which is considered to be 
poisonous to insects. All parts of the fruit are used in 
medicine. 

Aegle marmelos. 

Kuvalam — The Bael tree. 

Earn : Rutacecc. 

This is a small spiny tree, though apparently growing 
wild. It is cultivated in the private gardens of Hindus. 
The doughy aromatic pulp of the fruit with the glutinous 
substance is relished by some people. The pulp is highly 
medicinal and is used in the preparation of sherbet. 

Ferottia Umonia. 

VlSnka — Elephant apple or wood-apple. 

Fam : Rutacecc. 

This tree grows to a height of about forty to fifty feet. 
The fruits are round and possess a whitish surface. The 
brownish mealy pulp inside the hard, woody shell is eaten by 
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the poor class of people. With honey it is a delicious 
medicinal diet. The pulp of the raw fruit is used in the 
preparation of preserves and pickles. 

Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Elantha — The Jujuba tree. 

Fam : Rhamacece. 

This is a small spreading tree armed with recurved 
thorns. The “jujuba plum" is the fruit of the cultivated 
varieties of Elantha. The varieties found locally produce 
inferior fruits. With a little care the fruit could be improved 
as it has been done in China. When cooked with sugar the 
fruits afford a very nice dish. 

Diospyros Kaki. 

Kaki fruit — Date plum or Persimmon. 

Fam: Ebenaccoe. 

This is an important fruit tree found in the sub-tro- 
pical regions. The fruits have an agreeable flavour. This 
is a recent introduction in the country. 

Citrus aurantiifolia. 

Cherunaranga. — The lime fruit. 

Fam : liutdceos. 

From the acid fruits of this tree citric acid is obtained. 
The fruit possesses medicinal properties. 

Citrus maxima. (C. decumana is a synonym). 
BamblimSs. 

Pam : Rutacece. 

An important large-sized edible fruit is obtained from 
this tree. It is commonly cultivated in moist low country 

where it produces large fruits. 

« 

Citrus medica. 

Vadukappuly nsranga. 
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This is cultivated for its acid fruits which are used in 
the preparation of curries and pickles. 

Citrus sinensis. Sweet-orange. 

Madhuranaianga. 

This is planted in some of the gardens in the plains 
and in the hills. The fruits are not very sweet. 

Passiflora qua drangularis. 

Sima kumbalam or Sima chorakk&i. 

Fam: Passifloracece. 

This is a strong climber with square stems and large 
oval leaves. It is believed to be a native of tropical America. 
The greenish-yellow fruit contains a mass of sweet acid pulp 
which is edible. The unripe fruit is used for making curries. 

Ne/phclium (Lappaceum ?) 

Rambutan. 

Fam : Sapindacecc. 

This is a large, handsome, spreading tree believed to be 
a native of M alaya. The tree produces a large number of 
attractively coloured fruits the edible pulpy aril of which is 
eaten. It is generally raised from seeds but the best varie- 
ties are those raised by grafting. The plant is gradually 
becoming popular in Travancore. 

Eugenia cumini. 

Njara. Palam. Nagappalam. 

Fam : Myrtaceoe. 

This is a large tree found growing throughout Tra- 
vancore. The fruit is generally eaien. It is also used in 
tarts and puddings. The fruits and other parts of the plant 
are used in medicine. 

Eugenia jarnbos. 

Rose-apple — Paninir jamba. 

Fam : Myrtaceoe, 
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The fruit is agreeably sweetish-acid to taste. It pos- 
sesses a peculiar aroma. 

Averrhoa bilimbi and Averrhoa carambola. 

Fam : Oxalidacecc. 

These are known by the names of vilimbi and 
pulinchi respectively. These are two moderate-sized shrubs 
which yield distinctly acid fruits which are used in prepar- 
ing curries and pickles. The fruit, the leaves and the roots 
are all used in medicine. 

Ficus carica- 

Atthippalam. 

F am : Moracecc. 

This is a small spreading deciduous tree which is a 
native of the Mediterranean region. Stray plants of this 
are seen in private gardens in South Travancore. 

The Egyptian variety is the most popular. 

Trapa Bispinosa. 

Wat 3r-Chest-nut — Nirmulli. 

Fam: Onagracew. 

In Travancore it occurs as a floating herb in most of 
the neglected tanks, though it is cultivated in stagnant 
water in other provinces for the sake of its albuminous 
seeds. The seeds are believed to possess medicinal qualities. 

Travancore possesses a large number of plants which 
yield fibre. The fact that some plants yield fibre was 
probably known even to the very early 
Fibrous Plants, inhabitants of the country. What Dr. F. 

Royle says about Indians in general will 
be of interest here. He says : — “ If we . consider how early 
India Was civilized, how long the greater number of the 
useful arts have there been practised, we might safely 
infer that the country must long have possessed a variety of 
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produots fitted for the several purposes to which flax and 
hemp are elsewhere applied 

The triangular steins of the Cyperaceous plants and 
the leaves of Pandanus were from very early times employed 
in the manufacture of mats, baskets, etc. The fibres of 
Hibiscustiliaceus (Attuparuthy), species of Bterculia and 
Qrewia, there are reasons to believe, were known even from 
very early times. It may be mentioned here that in ancient 
days cotton was cultivated in South Travancore and put to 
various industrial uses. 

Fibre may be obtained from one or several of the 
following parts of plants. 

1. Leaves, 

2. Stems and branches, 

3. Roots, 

4. Fruits. 

Leaves. Fibre in leaves seems to be the rule in most 
of the mono-cotyledonous plants. 

Stem and branches. Stems and branches of some 
of the Di-ootyledonous plants also abound in fibre. The 
barks of the Di-cotyledonous plants are often well-defined 
and can therefore be easily peeled and separaied from 
the wood. 

In the case of under-shrubs and shrubs the whole 
plant is collected and soaked for the fibre it contains, while 
in the case of tall weedy shrubs or trees only the branches 
are used for the extraction of fibre. The fibres obtained 
from Attupuruthi (Hibiscustiliaceus), Muruthon ( Sterculia 
villosa) and Thondi (S. guttata ) are very strong and useful. 
They are therefore very well known. 

The weak, trailing or twining stems of certain species 
are not infrequently used as towlines and coarse substitutes 
for ropes. Chunns,mpuv alii (Vides pallida), Lettsomia * myso- 
rensis, etc., afford examples of the same. The practice 
of preparing coarse ropes of straw, sedges, etc., also deserve 
mention. 

24 
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Roots. The roots of some plants also yield fibre. The 
roots of Butea species and the aerial roots of Pandanvs 
abound in fibre. They are used for various purposes. 

Fruits. Certain parts of the fruits of some plants are 
known to yield useful fibre. The husk or fibrous outer 
covering of the coconut is separated from the nut and' 
soaked in salt water. The fibre contained in the husk is 
subsequently separated by beating it with a -wooden mallet. 
The palmyra fruits also yield a kind of fibre, but as it is 
brittle, it is only used for stuffing pillows. 

The cotton of commerce is obtained from the fruits 
of the cotton plant. The localised growth of hairs of the 
seeds of Madar forms the “ yerkumfloss” of commerce. 
This soft floss is in some places generally used for stuffing 
pillows. In Travancore, however, this useful floss is quite 
neglected. 

The cotton stuff obtained from the fruit of the Silk 
Cotton tree ( Eriodendron avfractumum, and Bornbax mala- 
haricum) is mainly used for stuffing cushions and beddings. 
Silk cotton, as the stuff is commonly called, does not spin 
like cotton and hence clothing cannot be easily made of the 
substance. 

Cultivation of plants for their fibre is almost unknown 
to most of the cultivators in Travancore. Recently, how- 
ever, in some places certain fibrous plants are cultivated. 
In Shenkotta chanampu or Sun-hemp (Crotalaria juncea.) 
is cultivated in the fields during the time between two paddy 
crops. It is used for making a kind of coarse canvas, 
cordage and fishing nets. At Chink&rapally, Mukk&d, 
Alwaye and other places the plant is grown for its fibre 
which is used in the manufacture of fishing nets and fishing 
lines. 

Under the existing circumstances it will be found 
difficult to persuade the people to take up the cultivation 
of other fibrous plants. Kurunthotti [Sida rhombifolia, 
and Karipuli [Hibiscus sabdariffa ) which are now cultivated 
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for other purposes may be cultivated extensively and 
their stems utilised for the extraction of fibre. About 
the fibre obtained from Kurunthotti, Major Hanny and 
Dr. Roxburgh speak in highly glowing terms. About the 
tensile strength of the fibre, they write : — “A line only 
half an inch in circumference sustained, after exposure to 
wet and sun for 10 days, 400 lbs.” The woody portion of 
the plant after extracting the fibre is believed to be useful 
for the manufacture of paper. 

The same is true of Yellflrpam {Sida cor difolia) 
also. This plant can be secured root, shoot and all, for the 
simple trouble of collecting it. It is not cultivated, but 
grows spontaneously and is considered a weed. The medi- 
cinal qualities of the roots are well known. The fibre 
obtained from Vellurpam is soft, strong and silky. Karipuli 
is now cultivated in the vegetable gardens for its edible 
parts. The stems afford a quantity of good, soft and strong 
fibre. 


Ananas Comas us. 

Pine Apple. 

Fam : Broniehaccic. 

The long fleshy leaves abound in fibre which is strong 
and silky and can be used for the manufacture of textile 
fabrics. In Travancore, the fibre is used as a substitute 
for sewing thread. In some places fishing lines are made of 
this fibre, which is known to resist the injurious action of 
water. The fibre is not commonly extracted because of the 
difficulty in effecting the same without a machine. 

Plantain is one of the three most important fruit 
plants fMuppalangal) cultivated in the State. They are 
cultivated mainly for their fruits. The fibre obtaiued from 
the stem is generally brittle and is therefore woven into 
clothes in mixture with cotton yarn. The brittle fibre may 
be made use of in the manufacture of twine and rough 
cordage. 
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The fibres of Thondi and Mufuthon are now used in 
the manufacture of fancy hats. The seat of this cotiage 
industry is Quilon. 

The Kaiven fibre obtained from Valampirit ( Helidcres 
isora.) is made use of by the EttSlies of Erumely and 
Kanjirapally for the manufacture of nepputtu (sacks of a 
peculiar type to carry paddy) and chelavu or uruppa. The 
fibre may be used for making canvas. At Kott&fakkafa 
there are a few families engaged in the manufacture of 
canvas from this fibre. A sort of thick, rough canvas is 
made of the fibre of sun hemp at Shenkotta. 

Till we take up the cultivation of fibrous plants — 
especially of the annuals — in all earnestness, we shall confine 
our attention to the fibrous woody shrubs and trees which 
grow in the. forests and plains. These plants, most of them, 
have an advantage over the annuals like Sida, Urena , etc., 
in that they are not to be raised annually and that they give 
out branches which can be pollarded. The branches thus 
obtained may be retted for fibre while the leaves may be 
used as manure. Fibrous plants like Attupafuthi (Hibiscus.) 
Mufuthon (Stcrculia villosa.) Silanthi, (Thespesid populnea) 
etc., when pollarded annually, give straight branches posses- 
sing soft fibre. This is an additional advantage to the fibre 
merchant. 

There is another aspect of the question which cannot 
be possibly ignored, namely, that some of the fibrous species 
are very useful to the paper manufacturer. This is a sug- 
gestion perhaps to the plantain cultivator also, who, as “it is 
more than once noted and stated, cuts down the stems of 
plantain trees and allows them to rot on the ground.” Straw 
was tried in the MinSkshy Paper Mills at Punalur as 
material for the manufacture of paper and was found to be 
successful. As this forms the chief food of cattle for at 
least a few months of the year, this practice could hot be 
encouraged. In the local paper mills, for want of suitable 
available materials, such articles as bamboos, gunnybfcgs 
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and waste-paper are used for the preparation of paper pulp. 
According to Dr. F. Royle, “If the refuse of the plants that 
are cultivated for fibre were found not to be sufficient, the 
weeds that grow in such luxuriance and among which are 
species of Sida and Grewia and of many other genera might 
all yield an abundance of fibrous matter” for the manu- 
facture of paper. 

The important fibre plants of Travancore are the 
following : 

The monocotyledonous plants — The fibre is obtained 
mainly from the leaves and fruits. 

1. Panddmis species. 

Kaitha — The screwpine. 

Fam : Pandandcece. 

Species of this genus can be seen growing along 
backwaters and along the banks of tidal rivers. The fibrous 
leaves of these plants, after previous treatment, are woven 
into mats, bags, etc. Thalava in Central Travancore is the 
centre of this industry. The roots are cut and used as a 
substitute for cork. 

The strips of fibre obtained from the aerial roots are 
used for making a kind of rough cordage. 

2. Cary old urens- 

Olattipana or Chundapana — The Malabar sago 
palm. 

Fam : Palmce. 

This is a tall palm found growing all over the plains 
and in the hills but rare in South Travancore. The leaf- 
sheaths, petioles, flower stalks and the stem yield a kind of 
fibre. The kittul fibre, as the fibre of the plant is techni- 
cally known, is used in the manufacture of hair brushes, 
coat brushes, etc. The fibre obtained from the petioles 
is made into fishing lines; hence the Malayalam name 
ch&ndappana. 
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3. Borasstis flabellifer. 

Karimpana — The palmyra palm. 

Fam : Palma. 

This palm is commonly found in Shenkotta, Kalku- 
lam, Thovsla and Agastisvaram taluks. The fibre obtained 
from the petioles of tho leaves is used for making brushes 
and brooms. A fibre of inferior sort is obtained from the 
husk of the fruit. It is brittle and hence used only for 
such purposes as stuffing pillows. Sir G. Watt writes: — 
“There are, for example, five fibres, a loose fibre which 
surrounds the base of the leaf-stalk, a fibre from the interior 
of the stem, the fibre or coir derived from the pericarp and 
the fibrous substance of leaves.” The palmyra palm in fact 
is as useful to the South Travancoreans as the coconut palm 
is to the North Travancoreans. 

4. Cocos nucifera. 

Thengu — Thongamaram — The coconut palm. 

Fam : Palma. 

The husks which cover the nuts yield an important 
fibre which is obtained by burying them on the shore or by 
soaking them in the backwaters for a period which varies 
from six months to one year. The soaked husk is beaten out 
by a mallet and the fibre obtained from it is converted into 
yarns, mats, belts, etc. 

5. Musa S']). 

Vala — Plantain. 

Fam : Musacece. 

Species of this genus grow to a height of about ten to 
twenty feet. Several varieties are cultivated in the plains for 
their fruits which are sweet and cooling. The leaf sheaths 
abound, in fibre which is separated by scraping. The fibre 
obtained from the mature plants is not strong, being brittle, 
but it is used in mixture with cotton yarn in the manufac- 
ture of shawls which are valued because of the silky 
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appearance which the fibre imparts to the finished material. 
Sir George Watt writes on the subject as follows : “For long 
the fibre of the plantain has been used by the natives of 
India for cordage purposes, mats and coarse paper. It early 
attracted the attention from the fact that it so closely 
resembled manilla hemp, though it is not strong as the latter 
and can never hope to compete with it in European markets. 
Vast numbers of the common plantain stems are available 
for extraction of fibre and at present these are simply 
thrown away, efforts have been made in recent years to en- 
courage the extraction of the fibre as an additional source 
of profit. The rapidly increasing demand for cheap string 
to be used as ‘binders’ should render this suggestion of 
interest to both the cultivators of fruits and the cordage 
manufacturers. The subject of the wild species of Musa as 
a source of fibre has aroused some attention and it seems 
possible that this idea may come to be of value ” 

Di-cotyledonous plants — Fibre obtained mainly from 
the stem or branches. 

1. Tretna orientdlis. 

Ami. 

Fam : Uiinacea. 

A small tree found growing all over the plains and at 
the foot of the hills. A fibre is obtained from the bark of 
the branches. 

2. Villebemea integrifolia. 

Fam: Urticacece. 

A tall tree which is found growing in the moist 
forests of Travancore. The branches of the plant are cut 
and retted for fibre which is strong and useful. 

Utiona Pannosa. 

Fam : Anonacea. 
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A small tree which grows to a height of about twenty 
five to thirty feet. It is commonly found in the evergreen 
forests of Travancore. The bark yields a strong fibre 
which can b3 used for making ropes and mats. 

Polyalthia lonyifolia. 

Arana — Indian fir. 

Fam : Anonacecc 

A tall evergreen tree with more or less conical growth. 
It is found all over in the low country as an avenue tree. 
The tree sends out branches annually which could be cut 
and retted for the ribbon-like fibre they contain. 

Polyalthia coffeoides. 

Villa. 

Fam: Anonaceoa. 

A tall evergreen tree which is commonly found in the 
moist forests of Travancore. The branches yield a strong 
ribbon-like fibre. 

Polyalthia frayrans. 

NedunSr. 

Fam: Anonacece. 

A tall tree which is found throughout the evergreen 
forests of the State. From the bark of the branches a 
strong soft fibre is obtained which is often coloured light 
brown. 

7. Crotalaria. 

Chanampu. 

Fam : Leguminosoe. 

As has been pointed out elsewhere, the sun-hemp 
fibre is used in the manufacture of fishing nets. The nets 
made of sun-hemp are canned before they are taken out for 
us8. The decoctions of parts of the following plants are 
generally used. 
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(a) Odina wodier. 

Uthi. 

The bark collected from the stem of Uthi tree is put 
in a cauldron of water and boiled for some time to prepare 
the decoction. In the decoction thus prepared, the nets are 
alternately dipped and dried several times before they are 
taken out for use. 

(b) Clerodendron inertni. 

Chankum kuppy. 

The Chankum kuppy plant is cultivated by fisher- 
men for its leaves. The leaves of this plant are gathered 
and in the decoction made of the same the nets are tanned 
before they are taken out for use. Dr. F. Royle writes 
about the efficacy of the practice of tanning thus : — “ It 
will probably be found that the Indian practice of tanning 
ropes is also efficacious and has the advantage of not in- 
juring the texture of the fibre”. 

8 . Hesbania aculeata. 

Mullakathi. 

Fam; Legutnino&ae. 

This is an undershrub which is commonly found 
growing in the plains and at the foot of the hills in Travan- 
core. Sir (}. Watt writes about the plant thus: — “Stems of 
this plant have long been employed locally in various parts 
of India to yield a strong and useful fibre which is used as 
a substitute for hemp. It is considered to be durable under 
water and is much esteemed by fishermen for making drag- 
ropes for nets ”. 

The stems are also commonly employed as standards 
in betel-vine gardens. 

9. Butea frondosa. 

PlaSu. 

Fam : Leguviinosae. 
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This small tree is found growing in the drier parts of 
Travancore. A coarse, coloured fibre fit for making ropes 
is extracted from this plant. 

10. Acacia leucophloea. 

Velvelam or Pattachaf&yS, maram. 

Fam: Leguminosae. 

This is a medium-sized tree which is found growing 
in the dry forests of Travancore. Ropes and fishing nets 
are made of the fibre obtained from the bark of this tree. 

11. Grewia tiliaefolia. 

Unnam. 

Fam : Tiliaceae. 

This is a small tree which is found growing in the 
forests of Travancore. The fibre of this tree can be obtained 
in long, broad, white, silky bands which can be used for 
various purposes. This is a very valuable fibre. 

Grewia laevigata , G- mocrocos, Erinocarpus nimmoanus 
and Triiimfetta rhoinboidea, are other species of indigenous 
fibrous plants belonging to the family Tiliaceae. 

12. Hibiscus tiliaccus. 

Attuparuthi. 

Fam: Malvaceae. 

This is a spreading tree which grows along the banks 
of tidal rivers and along the shores of backwaters. The 
tree is an excellent sand-binder. Grown on the banks of 
rapid rivers it successfully prevents erosion. A very strong 
fibre of a pale brown colour is obtained from this tree. It 
is used for tying round the containers of rockets (v&nak- 
kutti) to prevent them from bursting. This is a very strong 
fibre and may be used for making cordage, mats, hats, etc. 
According to Sir G. Watt , “ In New Caledonia and Taihiti 
it is made into fishing nets. The fibre does not easily rot 
under water ”, 
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13. Thespesia populnea. 

Puvarasu or Silanthi — The portia tree. 

Fam : Malvaceae. 

A very soft, white, silky fibre is obtained from this 
tree. It can be used for making hats, table covers, etc. 

14. Thespesia lampas. 

Kattu Puvarasu. 

Fam : Malvaceae. 

This is a small tree which grows in the open and 
moist forests of Travancore. The fibre is very strong and 
may be used for various purposes. 

15. Abutilon indicum. 

Uram. 

A- Polyandrum. 

Thuthie. 

These are two Malvaceous annual plants which yield 
beautiful, silky, white flowers which are greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Urena lobata and U. Sinuata are two other Malvaceous 
under-shrubs which yield useful silky fibre. According to 
Drury, U. lobata yields a fibre which can be substituted for 
flax. (J. sinuata branches profusely and therefore the 
quality of the fibre obtained from it is inferior. 

16. Sida. 

Kurunthotty. 

Fam : Malvaceae. 

This is cultivated extensively in gardens for its roots 
which are highly medicinal. A strong, white, silky fibre can 
be extracted from this plant. 

Malavenda which grows to a height of about fifteen 
feet, when properly manured, gives in addition to its fruits 
a strong white fibre which can be used for various purposes. 
Chemparathi ( Hibiscus rosa sinensis), the shoe flower plant 
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which is commonly cultivated in the gardens, also yields a 
useful fibre. 

17. HeUcteres isora. 

. Kaivan fibre, Valampiri. 

Fam : Sterculiaceoe. 

This is a small tree which yields fibre. Kaiyoon 
fibre is used in the manufacture of ‘chelavu’ or ‘uruppa’ and 
‘neppatu’. A kind of canvas is also made of this fibre. The 
fibre is obtained in long, white, silky ribbons and can be 
used for various purposes. 

(Stercidia urens), Thondi. 

(S. guttata ), Kithondi. 

(S. nobilis ) Narthondi. 

(S. colarata ) Malamparuthi. 

These are other species of the family sterculiacece, 
which yield useful fibre. 

18. Calotropis gigantea. 

Erukku. Madar. 

Fam : Asclepiadaceoc. 

This plant yields a fibre which is of a superior quality. 
This is used by the fisherfolk in making fishing lines. If a 
method could be devised for the easy extraction of this 
fibre, the plant will prove to be a source of income to the 
agriculturists of the State. 

19. Agave sisalna. 

AnakkattSla. 

Fam : Amaryllidacece. 

This is a perennial stemless plant probably introduced 
into the country from outside. It is used as a hedge-plant. 
A very valuable fibre is obtained from the leaves of this 
plant, which is used for making cordage and tying beedies. 
The twine made out of this -fibre is invariably used as ewarp 
in the manufacture of grass mats. 
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Trees yielding gums, resins, dyes and tanning materials. 

A sort of milky-juice is obtained from the Sapodilla 
plant. This is collected by making incisions in the bark. 
When fresh, the latex is white in colour but on exposure it 
changes its colour into yellow. This gum forms the basis of 
the chewing-gum which is prepared by flavouring it with 
mint, vanilla and other ingredients. 

An easy substitute for gum-arabic is obtained from 
/ cacia (Karuvelam.) In this plant the gum exudes from 
the branches. It is sometimes assisted by incisions arti- 
ficially inflicted. 

G amboge is the yellow gum obtained from the several 
species of Garcinia. The important species that yield gam- 
boge are Garcinia cambogid, G. morella, and G. Travancorica. 

A kind of useful gum is obtained from Uthi ( Odina 
wodier.) In this case the gum is an exudation from the 
stem. 

The Dragon’s blood or the gum-kino of commerce is 
obtained from Venga — a common tree in this country. The 
gum-resin is in this case collected by making incisions in 
the bark of the tree. 

Pl&3u or Chamatha ( Buted frondosa) and Athampu 
Valli or Pl5ii Valli (Spatholobus roxburghii) and Buted 
superba yield a kind of kino called the Bengal Kino. This 
gum is used in medicine and also in tanning and precipitat- 
ing indigo. It readily dissolves in hot water giving it a red 
tinge. The gum is specially useful for tanning thick hides. 

The fruits of the Panacha maram (Diospyros etnbryo- 
pteris), contain a large quantity of gum and tannin both of 
which are locally used. 

A sort of gum resin is obtained from “Perumaram” 
( AUanthus ), a lofty tree which is commonly seen in the ever- 
green forests and also at low elevations. This is popularly 
known as “mattipSl.” It is used in medicine especially in 
the treatment of dysentery, diarrhoea and general debility. 
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According to Drury the gum-resin obtained from Per u- 
maram may be substituted for ‘Venace’ turpentine. When 
burnt the gum gives out a very agreeable fragrance and so 
it is generally used as an incense. 

VlSthi or VJankS, the wood apple — Feronid limonia, 
affords a valuable gum. This is used in medicine and in 
arts. 

Parankimavu ( Anacardium occidentale) and Vembu 
(Azadirachta indica) also yield a kind of clear transparent 
gum. The gum got from Parankimavu is supposed to be 
poisonous to insects, while that obtained from Vembu is 
medicinal. 

Muringa ( Moringa olgifera) yields a kind of gum. It 
is used for various purposes in medicine and in arts. The 
gum is obtained from incisions made in the bark of 
the tree. 

Iluppa ( Bassia tongi folia) and Shurali ( Hardwickia 
binata) are also gum-yielding trees. The gum obtained from 
Shurali is said to be as useful as copaiba, while the gum 
obtained from the bark of Iluppa is substituted for 
guttapercha. 

Thellimaram, the black dammer (Canariutn strictum) 
yields the resin known as dammer. 

V ella Kunthir ikkam or White dammer is a product 
obtained from the payin tree ( Valeria indica). The seeds of 
the payin tree yield a solid oil which is useful in making 
candles. 

The Kamila dye is the product of Ponnagan ( Mallotus 
philippinensis). This dye is of a rich red colour and is used 
all over India especially for silk to which it gives a fine 
yellow oolour. 

The two myrobalams “Kadukka” ( Terminalia chebula) 
and Th,annikka (T. belerica) supply materials for the purpose 
of tanning and preparation of ink and a good yellow dye. 

Manchanathi ( Morinda tinctoria) yields a yellow timber. 
The heart-wood of the old M anchanstbi tree yields a dye. 
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From the roots of Nunamaram (orinda umbdlata ,) is 
obtained a dye of permanent yellow colour. Nunamaram is 
a climbing plant commonly met with in the country. 

The henna-plant ( Lawsonia inermis,) is commonly 
cultivated for its small oval leaves which yield the ‘henna’ 
dye. 

Several shrubby plants belonging to the genus Itidi- 
gofera occur in a wild state in Travancore, chiefly in the dry 
regions. A blue dye called indigo (Nilum) is obtained from 
several of these species. But owing to the introduction of 
synthetic indigo and for other reasons these plants are used 
only for medicinal purposes. 

The reddish heart-wood of chappangam ( caesalpinia 
sappaa,) yields a red dye which is widely used. 

A pale, greenish-grey lichen, called the Orchella weed 
( Roccelle montaguei) is found growing in the hot dry areas of 
Travancore. It is collected and used in the manufacture of 
orchil, litmus, elc. 

The yellow tuberous root of Manjal — Turmeric 
(Curcuma loaga) is commonly employed for dyeing wool and 
silk. 

The heart-wood of PlSvu (the jack tree) yields a yellow 
dye, while a brown dye is obtained from Pterocarpus 
marsupium. 

. The flowers of Pavilamally (Nyctanthes arbor-tristis,) 
the roots of Oldenlandia umbdlata and the flowers of Hibiscus 
sinensis also yield dyes. 

The juice of Cherkkuru (Semecarpus anacardium,) is 
mixed with quick lime and used for marking linen. 

Annatto dye which is used to colour butter and 
chocolate is obtained from Kuppa manjal (Bixa ordlana). 
The dye is prepared by macerating the seeds in water and 
then evaporating the water to a suitable consistency after 
removing the seeds. 

The bark of Panichakandal (Rhizophora mucronata), 
the wood of Manchsdi (Adenanthera pavonin <*), the bark of 
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Njara ( Eugenia jdtnbolana), Pel u (Carey a arborea), the bark and 
leaves of Perakkamaram (Psidium guajava,) and the bark of 
Elanji ( Mimusops elenji,) afford materials for dyeing. 

There are saveral species that yield tanning mate- 
rials. The divi-divi pods (Caesalpinia coriaria,) afford very 
valuable tanning material. The small twisted pods are 
picked when fully ripe, the proper condition being indicated 
when the seeds can be heard to rattle in the pods. These are 
the best for the purpose of tanning. The fallen pods are 
often classed as second quality. 

The barks of several species of Acacia are among the 
best of tan-barks. The most important of these are arivelam 
( Acacia farnesiana), odai-the umbrella thorn (A. planiformis) 
Karivelam — the Babul tree (A. Arabica) karivali or karun- 
jali (A. suma) the cutch tree (A. sundra) Karodi, (A.ferruginea) 
or nirodei( A. lotronum). 

The bark of V aha ( Atbizzia lebbeck) and the root of 
Potentilla supina are used in tanning. 

The other important plants yielding materials used in 
tanning are, Kamukumaram ( Areca catechu), Panachimaram 
( Diospyros embryopteris), Panicha kandal (Rhizophora mucro- 
nata), Ankandal ( Ceriops candolleana), Nelli (Phyllanthus 
emblica), ThSmni ( Terminalia belerica), Kadukka (T. Chebula ), 
Attumaruthu or Nirmaruthu (T. arjuna), Thallithenga (T. 
catappa), and Maruthu ( T . paniculata). 

Plants yielding Oil. 

Several species of plants yielding oil are met with in 
Travancore. Chief among them are Ellu ( Seasamum orientate). 
This is an important oil seed crop in Travancore. This oil 
is highly valued as a good table oil. It is used in cooking, 
medicine and soap-making. Medicinal oils are also prepared 
from this for anointing the head and the body. This oil 
called the gingelly oil or sesamum oil is obtained from the 
seeds by expression. 
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Cocos nucifera. 

Thengu — The coconut palm. 

A light oil is obtained from the kernel of the coconut. 
It is used for anointing the head and body and in the manu- 
facture of candle and soap. It is the chief table oil in 
Travancore, being used in cooking. 

Cymbopogon species. 

Lemon grass. 

A highly valuable medicinal oil is distilled from these 
plants. The oil is used in medicine, perfumery and soap- 
making. 

Andropogon squarrosus. 

Ramaccham. 

An oil is distilled from the roots of this grass which 
is used in perfumery and soap-making. 

Bassia latifolia and B. malabarica. 

Iluppa. 

The seeds of these plants yield a thick oil which is 
useful for application in skin diseases and for anointing the 
head. This oil is also used for burning, for adulterating 
ghee and for candle and soap making. 

An oil is obtained from the seeds of Elanji ( Mimusops 
elengi). It is used for lighting purposes as well as for sea- 
soning food. 

The oil obtained from P5.Ha (M. hexandra ) is consi- 
dered to be demulcent, emollient, tonic and alterative. 

Azadirachta indica. 

Veppu. 

The seeds of this plant yield the valuable Margosa or 
Neem oil which is extensively used in the preparation of 
medicinal oils. In some places it is also used as a lighting 
oil. 
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Hydnocarpus wightiana. 

Mafavetty. 

The seeds of this tree yield a very valuable oil. 
Formerly it was used for lighting purposes and rarely in 
the preparation of medicinal oils like “ Thakali epna It 
is now extensively used in the treatment of leprosy. 

A very valuable oil is extracted from the heart-wood 
of Chandanam ( Santalum alburn) which is used both in medi- 
cine and perfumery. In Travancore, however, the extraction 
of the oil is not practised. 

Ricinus communis. 

Avanakku — The Castor. 

The oil obtained from the seeds of this plant is used 
medicinally and also as a lubricant for heavy machinery. 

Anacardium occidentale. 

Parankimavu — The cashew nut. 

An oil which is superior to olive oil and equal to 
almond oil is obtained from the fruits of this plant. The 
pericarp of the fruit yields the acrid ‘ cardole ’ of commerce 
which is used for tarring boats and also as an external 
application for leprosy, ringworm and ulcers. It is consi- 
dered to be a preventive against white-ants. 

Though Valana plants ( Cinnamomum zeylanicum) are 
abundant in Travancore, cinnamon oil is not extracted to 
any extent. 

Artocarpus hirsuta. 

Anjili. 

An oil is extracted by boiling the seeds of this tree. 

Schleicher a trijuga. 

Puvannu or Puvam. 

The seeds of this plant yield an oil whioh is popularly 
known as “macassar oil”, which is considered to be g 
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valuable stimulating and cleansing application to the 
scalp. 

The extraction of perfume from flowers and other 
plant parts is an important source of income, though it is 
not extensively practised in the country. Some plants which 
may be used for the extraction of scent either by distillation 
or maceration are met with in Travancore. They are the 
roses. The petals of this plant, when distilled, yield an oil 
called Attar of Roses. Several species of citrus yield valu- 
able perfume from their rind. The flowers of the Pagoda 
tree ( Plumeria species) also afford material for the extrac- 
tion of perfume. Jasmine ( Jasminum species), Pogostemon 
patchouli, Kattuchempakam (Cananga odorata), Chempakam 
(Michela cliampaka), Elanji ( Mimusops elengi), Pavilamally 
(Nyctanthes arbor-tristis), Mylanchi ( Luwsotiid inermis), 
Musk-mallow, (Ocimuin species and Gaultheria fragrantis- 
sima ) may also be used for the extraction of perfume. 

The oil obtained from the seeds of Nirvglam ( croton 
tiglium ), known as the “ croton oil ” is used in medicine. It 
is a drastic purgative. It is used in incipient apoplexy, vis- 
ceral obstruction, dropsy and rheumatism. It is also believed 
to be an anthelmintic. 

The fruit and mace of the Jathikka maram (Myristica 
frgram ) contain an oil which is largely used in perfumery. 
It is also used to remove foul breath and to improve com- 
plexion. 

The Principal lac trees in Travancore. 

Lac or Shellac is produced by a species of scale- 
insects (Tachardia lacca) which live on the tender branches 
of oertain species of trees. This is largely used is the manu- 
facture of varnishes, french polish, lacquer, sealing-wax, 
paints, lithographic inks, gramophone-records and such 
other articles of economic importance. 

Lac is at present a forest product. The peasants col- 
lect it from Wild trees that grow in the forest region. In a 
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suitable climate the cultivation of lac seems to offer pros- 
pects of a profitable industry which does not interfere with 
the ordinary occupation of the agriculturists. 

The quality of the lac is determined by the species 
of trees on which it is produced. The lac obtained from 
Puvannu or Puvam (Schleicher a trijuga) and Chamatha 
(Buteo frondosa) is believed to be superior to that produced 
on other species of trees. 

The principal lac-trees are : 

1. Alhizzi stipulata. 

Pottavaha. 

2. Bated frondosa. 

Chamatha or Plasu. 

3. Croton aromatieus. 

4. Fiens religiosa. 

Ara^umaram — The Peepal tree. 

5. Filicium deci/nens. 

Valmuricha. 

6. IJarpullia cupanioides. 

Chittilamadakku or Nei-kottai. 

7. Mangifera indica. 

M&vu or Mamaram. 

8. Pilhecolobium Saman. 

The Rain Tree. 

9. Zizyphus jujuba. 

Elantha — The Jujuba tree or the Chinese-date. 

No comprehensive economic survey has as yet been 
conducted to ascertain the extent of the wealth of medicinal 
plants possessed by the State. The 
Medicinal Plants. “ Simples ” or “ Ottamulies ” which were 
once known to almost every individual 
have bebn proved to be possessed of very efficient curative 
qualities. Several serious diseases are known to have been 
cured by the judicious use of such simple remedies. The 
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greatest bane is that these Ottamulies are often kept under 
a veil of mystery and the knowledge of the virtues of these 
plants is secretly transmitted by word of mouth to tried 
chelSs or beloved descendants only. Several such valuable 
prescriptions haver owing to the stubborn and orthodox 
nature of these conservative adepts, now disappeared from 
our midst. 

At present the physicians rely entirely either on the 
natural growth of the plains or on the plants that occur 
wild in the State forests. Conservation and artificial re- 

generation of medicinal plants could be conveniently taken 
up in suitable places according to necessity. Some of the 
most important and highly valuable medicinal plants which 
are cultivated in the kitchen gardens for domestic use are: — 
Adathoda Vasica,. AdalGdakam. 

Coleus. Panikurka. 

Rida. Kurunthotti. 

Tinospora cordifolia. Amrithu. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa. Karipuli. 

Carica papaya. Pappali. 

Ocimum. Thulasi. 


Piper betel. 

Piper nigrum. 
Murraya Koenigii. 
Aegle marmelos. 
Feronia Limoni. 
Moringa oleifera. 
Myristica fragrans. 
Michelia champdka. 
Citrus aurantifolia. 
Punica granatutn. 
Vitex negundo. 
Ricinus communis. 

Artocarpus integar. 
Curcuma longa. 


Vettila. 

Nallamulaku. 

Kariveppila. 

Kuvalam or Vilvam. 

Vlathi — W ood-apple. 

M uringa — Drumstick. 

J SthikkSmar am — N utmeg. 
Champakam. 

Cherunaranga — Lime fruit. 
Mathalam — Pomegranate. 
Nocchi — Chaste tree. 
Chittavanakku — Castor oil 

plant. 

Plavu — Jack tree. 

Man j al — T urmeric. 
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Zingiber officinalis. 

Inchi — Ginger. 

Kcempferia galanga. 

Kacholam. 

Areca catechu . 

A r ecanut — Adakkamar am. 

Sesbania grdndiflora . 

Agathi. 

Desmodium. 

Orila. 

Pseudarthria viscida. 

Muvila. 

Abrus precatorius. 

Kunni. 

Erythrina indica. 

Murukku — Coral tree. 

Clitoria ternatea . 

Sanku pushpam. 

Cassia fistula. 

Kani Konna — Pudding pipe tree. 

Saraca indica . 

As'okam. 

Tamarindus indica. 

Pulimaram. 

Capsicum annum . 

Mulaku — Chilli varieties. 

Azardirachta indica . 

Veppu mar am — Margosatree. 

Hibiscus abeimoschus. 

Chemparathi — Shoe flower. 

Oxalis corniculata. 

Puliyiirila — Yellow wood-sorrel. 

Cardiospermum halicacabum . 

Ulinja — Heart-pea. 

Spondias man gif era. 

Ambalam — Hogplum tree. 

Psidium guajava. 

Perakkamaram — Guava tree. 

Lawsonia inermis . 

Mylanchi — Henna shrub. 

Coriandrum sativum. 

Kotthamally — Coriander. 

Plumbago Zeylanica. 

Vellakkoduveli. 

Plumbago rosea. 

Rose-coloured Leadwort 

chuvappu koduveli. 

Mimusops elengi. 

Elanji. 

Jasminum grandifiorum . 

Picchakam. 

Jasminum sambac. 

Mulla — Arabian Jasmine. 

Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

Pavilamalli. 

Ervatamia coronaria. 

Nanthiarvattam. 

Holostemma annulare. 

A dapothian. 

Solanum nigrum. 

Kuruthakkali —Garden 

night-shade. 

Solanum xdnthocdrpum. 

Kandan kathari. 

Datura 1 fastuosa . 

Ummam. 

Emblica officinalis. 

Nelli — Emblic myrabolam. 

Asparagus racemoms . 

Sathavari. 
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Acorus Calamus. Vayampu — Sweet flag. 

Andropogon squarrosus. RSmaceham — Khus-khus. 

Gynandropsis pentaphylla. K&ttukaduku. 

The cultivation of medicinal plants on an organised 
plantation scale has not yet been attempted in the State. 
In this connection we have to point out that it is high 
time for us to follow the lead of countries like Germany 
and Belgium where the cultivation of medicinal plants and 
plants yielding essential oils has proved successful and 
lucrative. 

The medicinal plants and plant parts that are required 
for the preparation of the several Ayurvedic medicines 
are now being collected by professional collectors who have 
absolutely no knowledge of vegetable morphology or of the 
medicinal properties of the plant they collect. 

The only feasible method by which defects in identi- 
fication could be rectified is to collect carefully the several 
useful medicinal plants and preserve them in a herbarium 
with details such as locality, time of flowering, vernacular 
names and scientific names. Since the scientific name is 
the same all over the world, it will effectively prove to be a 
solution for the grave difficulties attendant on the classi- 
fication of useful species of plants. 

The most important medicinal plants of Travancore 

are : — 

1, T inospora cor difolia. 

Amrithu or Amrithuvalli. 

Fam : Menispermaceoe. 

This is a common twining shrub which is generally 
cultivated in gardens for its stem, leaves and roots, all of 

which are medicinal. It is considered to be tonic, alterative, 

> 

antiperiodic and diuretic. It is also used in gonorrhoea 
and consumption. In the preparation of medicine the fresh 
plant is said to be more efficacious than the dry, 
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2. Santalum album. 

Chandanam — The Sandal wood. 

Fam : Santalaceoe. 

This is a small evergreen tree found in AnchanSd 
valley and near Marayur in North Travancore. It gives the 
best scented heart-wood when grown between 2,000 and 3,500 
feet above sea level with a rainfall of twenty to fifty inches. 
The roots and the heart-wood yield about two and a half to 
five per cent, of sandal oil which is used for various pur- 
poses. Sandal wood is considered to be bitter, cooling, 
astringent and useful in bilious fevers. In the form of a 
paste it is applied in prickly heat and skin eruptions. The 
essential oil is demulcent and diuretic. It is useful in 
gonorrhoea and chronic cystitis. The fragrant wood has 
been used in India from a very early period. It occupies an 
important place in Hindu ceremonies. 

3. Strychnos N ux-Vomica. 

Kanjiram — The Nux Vomica or Strychnine tree. 

Fam: Loganiacece. 

This is a large tree which is commonly seen growing 
wild up to an elevation of 1,000 ft. above sea level. Nux 
Vomica in large doses is a virulent poison and produces 
tetanic convulsions. In proper doses it is a powerful nervine 
tonic and stimulant. An oil obtained from the seeds is used 
externally in rheumatism. The bark and wood are also used 
as bitter tonics. The seeds of this plant are collected and 
exported to Europe for the extraction of the two alkaloids 
strychnine and brucine. 

4. Strychnos potatorum. 

Thett&mparal or Thettsmkotta — The clearing- 
nut tree. 

Fam : Loganiaceoe. 

A tree of medium size which grows in the drier parts 
pf the State such as NSgercdil and Shenkotta, The seeds 
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are non-poisonous. The pulp of the fruit is an excellent 
emetic and a good substitute for Ipecacuanha in the treat- 
ment of dysentery and bronchitis. The seeds have been 
used from very early times in India for clearing muddy 
liquids. They were also used in the treatment of eye 
diseases. 

5. Cassia angustifolia. 

SunnSmukki or Nilav&hai — The Senna plant. 

Fam : Leguminosce. 

This is an under-shrub, very commonly found in 
ArSmboly, Marungur, Myladi, Kottayam and other places. 
The leaves and legumes have mild purgative properties. 
They are useful in diseases caused by the accumulation of 
corrupt humours. They expel worms from the intestines 
and are useful in piles and skin troubles. 

6. Hydnocarpus wightiana. 

Maravetty. 

Fam : Bixacece. 

The seeds yield an oil which is used as a substitute 
for chaulmugra oil in the treatment of leprosy. It is also a 
remedy for scabies and ulcers of the feet. 

7. Satnadera indica. 

Karinjotta. 

F am : Simarubacece . 

This is a small tree growing along the back-waters 
and in sandy places. The bark and seeds are very bitter and 
are used in medicine. Niepa bark, as the bark of this tree 
is known, is believed to be a febrifuge. The oil obtained 
from the seed is used in the treatment of rheumatism. 
The infusion of wood is considered to be tonic. Wearing 
sandals made of this wood is believed to give immunity 
from rheumatism. The bark is a very good substitute for 
quassia. 

87 
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8. Lawsonia alba. 

Myl&nohi — The Henna shrub. 

Fam : Lythrdcece. 

Its bark, leaves and flowers are used in medicine. The 
bark is given in jaundice and enlargements of the spleen. 
The juice of the leaves with water and sugar is given in 
spermatorrhea and with milk in fits. The oil obtained from 
the seeds acts as cephalic and is given with other ingre- 
dients. The flowers are sweet-scented and are used in the 
preparation of medicine and perfumery. 

9. Moringd oleifera . 

Muringa — The Drumstick tree. 

Fam: Moringa.cece. 

The fresh root is used externally as a vesicant. It is 
also useful in the treatment of rabies and hysteria. A 
decoction of the root-bark is useful in enlarged spleen and 
liver, internal inflammation and calculous affections. The 
flowers are used to expel cold humours and to disperse swel- 
lings. They are also considered to be diuretic and tonic. 
They help the secretion of bile in sufficient quantity. The 
flowers are boiled with milk and taken as an aphrodisiac. 
An oil which is useful in the treatment of rheumatism is 
obtained from the seeds. 

10. Holarrhena, antidysentenca . 

Kodaka pala — Kurchi. 

Fam : Apocynacece. 

A small tree which grows up to a height of thirty feet 
and is common in deciduous forests at lower elevations. 
The bark is bitter, astringent, cold and digestive. It is used 
as a remedy in piles, dysentery and phlegmatic humours. 
The seeds are astringent and anthelmintic. 

11. Adathoda vasica. 

Adalbdakam — The Malabar nut plant, 

Fam : Acantha <%&, 
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All parts of the plant possess a bitter aromatic 
taste and are supposed to be antispasmodic. The roots are 
expectorant. The root, bark and leaves are useful in cough, 
asthma, ague and phthisis. The small variety is the one which 
is generally used in the preparation of Ayurvedic medicines. 

12. Mucuna pruriens. 

N&ikurupa or Punakkali — The cowhage plant. 

Fam : Leguminosce. 

This is a twiner which is found growing throughout 
the State. The root is considered to be a remedy in facial 
paralysis, hemiplegia and dropsy. The seeds are considered 
to be aphrodisiac and are used in spermatorrhea. A decoction 
of root or powder is considered to be a remedy for rheuma- 
tism, phlegm, biliousness, impure blood, consumption, asthma 
and cough. It improves vitality and cures ulcers and stones 
in the bladder. The hairs scraped from the pods are mixed 
with molasses and then given to patients to expel worms. 

13. „ Rula gravedens. 

Arvada, Sadab or Arupatham pacohila — The 
Garden Rue. 

Fam : Rutacece. 

This is a small shrub which is cultivated in Indian 
gardens. An essential oil is distilled from this herb. It is 
used as a stimulant to the uterine and nervous systems and 
is given in hysteria and amenorrhcea. It is also used in the 
treatment of certain obscure diseases in children. It is 
considered to be hot and dry, tonic and digestive. It increases 
the urinary and menstrual excretions. When given to 
pregnant women it causes abortion. It is an active irritant 
both when applied externally and taken internally. 

14. Canarium striatum. 

Kunthirikka mar am — The black daromer. 

Fam: BurserMtoa. 
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The tree yields a resin which is largely used in medi- 
cine. The decoction or powder of the resin is given 
internally as a remedy in rheumatism, cough, fever, epilepsy, 
asthma, syphilis, hernia and haemorrhage. As a liniment 
with gingelly oil it is successfully used in the treatment of 
rheumatic pains. 

15. Naregamia aldta. 

NilanSrakam. 

Fam : Mdiacece. 

This is a small under-shrub. It is found almost 
throughout the State. The roots possess emetic properties 
and are used in acute dysentery and in chronic bronchitis. 
Root and leaves are used in rheumatism, biliousness, 
indigestion and itches. 

16. Cardiospernum halicacabum. 

Mudakkathan or Ulinja — The Heart-pea. 

Fam: Sapindacece. 

This is a small twining herb which is found through- 
out Travancore. The root of this plant is considered to be 
emetic, laxative, stomachic and rubifacient. The juice of 
the plant is given to promote the menstrual flow. A decoction 
of the whole plant is considered to be a laxative. It 
enriches the blood and removes the disorders in the womb. 

17. Argemone mexicdna. 

Pormummathu or Brahmadandi — The Mexican 
Poppy. 

Fam : Papaveraceoe. 

This is a small prickly under-shrub which is used in 
the treatment of gonorrhoea, jaundice and dropsy. The 
juioe of the plant is diuretic and helps the healing process 
in excoriations. 

18. Hemidesmus indicus. 

Namindior Nannari— The Indian sarsaparilla. 

Fam : Aselepiudaeca. 
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This is a twiner which is found growing ail over the 
country except in water- logged situations. It is considered 
to be demulcent, alterative and tonic. It is prescribed in 
dyspepsia, dysentery, syphilis, fever and skin diseases and 
even in inflammation of the urinary passage s. 


Ichnocdrpus frutescicns. 

Pslvalli. 

Fam : Apocynacece. 

In Hindu medicine this is often used with Nann&ri 
and is considered to have similar properties. 

19. Cerbera mdnghas. 

Othalam. 

Fam : Apocynaceai. 

This is a small handsome tree which is found along 
the backwaters and the banks of tidal rivers. The milky 
juice, bark and leaves are considered to be emetic and 
purgative. The fruits combined with Datura is a part of 
the remedy given by the native physicians for (mad-dog 
bites) rabies. 

20. Alstonia scholaris. 

Elilam p5la or Mukkam pala. 

Fam : Apocynacece. 

A distinctly buttressed tree found in our deciduous 
and evergreen forests. The bark is tonic, alterative and 
useful in fever, skin diseases arid dyspepsia, especially of 
the catarrhal type. It is also a powerful galactagogue and 
anthelmintic. Sometimes it is used as a local application 
to ulcers and rheumatic joints. 

21. Ervatamid coronaria. 

NanthiSrvattam — The Ceylon Jasmine. 

This is a small shrub which is grown for its beautiful 
white flowers. The milky juice mixed with oil is rubbed on 
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tho head to cure pains in the eyes. The root is chewed to 
relieva tooth-ache. It is also used to exterminate intestinal 
worms. The flowers are used in inflammation of the cornea. 

22. Plumeria acuti folia. 

I.lachampakam — The Jasmine tree — The Pagoda 
tree. 

Fam : Apocynacccc. 

The root-bark of this tree is a strong purgative and 
is useful in gonorrhoea and venereal sores. A plaster made 
of the bark is used in dispersing hard tumours. The milky 
juice is useful in rheumatic pains. In intermittent fever 
the bark is used in the place of cinchona. The flower buds 
with betel leaves are also used as a febrifuge. 

23. Holostemma annulare. 

Adapothian. 

Fam : Asclepiadacece. 

. It is a climber which is cultivated in the gardens for 
its very pretty flowers and medicinal roots. The root is 
used in dimness of vision and ophthalmia. 

24. Galotropis giagantea. 

Erukku — The Madar. 

Fam : Asclepiadacece. 

The root-bark and juice of this shurb are diaphoretic, 
emetic, alterative and purgative. In small doses it may be 
used in leprosy, elephantiasis, secondary syphilis and 
rheumatism. 

25. Enioostemmd littoralc. 

Ve llarugu. 

Fam : Gentianacece. 

This is a small herb which is generally found in 
Central and South Travaneore, especially in the coastal 
region. This is used as a remedy in dropsy, rheumatism, 
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abdominal uloers, hernia, swellings, itches and in advanced 
gonorrhoea, with severe dietetic restrictions. 

28, Grataeva riligiosa. 

Mivilangam, .Nirmathalam. 

Fam: Capparidacece. 

The leaves are bitter and are used in the treatment 
of rheumatism. The root and bark are used in calculous 
affections and urinary complaints. The barks of the root 
and stem are dried, powered and administered in honey as a 
remedy for hydrocele, worms, gout, heart-disease, colic, 
diseases of the womb, partial paralysis and congestion in the 
abdomen. 

27. Ionidium suffruticosum. 

OrilathSmara. 

Fam: Violacece. 

This is a small herb which is found growing all over 
the plains in Travancore. The root is diuretic and is a 
remedy in gonorrhoea and affections of the urinary organs. 
The whole plant is taken as a tonic and as a remedy in con- 
sumption, asthma, fever and leprosy. There is another plant 
known by the same vernacular name. 

28. Oxalis corniculata. 

PuUySiila — Yellow woodsorrel. 

Fam: Oxalidaceoe. 

This is a creeping herb found in moist situations 
throughout. The plant is cooling and is useful in dysentery, 
dyspepsia, fever and scurvy. The medicinal property is 
believed to be due to the presence of acid oxalate of potas- 
sium. It is useful in removing warts and other growths 
over the cornea. The plant is also useful in the treatment 
of rheumatism, diarrhoea, piles, biliousness and indigestion. 

29. Glycosmis cochinehinensis. 

Pinal or Pinehi. 

Fam: Rutdcece, 
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The root is given in low fever, while the wood is an 
antidote for snake poison. Decootion of root is useful in 
diarrhoea and rheumatism. 

30. Cissus quandr angular is. 

Peranda or changalam peranda. 

F'am : Vitaceoe. 

This is a climbing shrub found in the dry regions of 
Travancore. This plant is used in bowel complaints, affections 
of the spine, ottorrhoea, epistaxis, scurvy and irregular 
mensus. It is also used as a remedy in the bites of poison- 
ous insects. 

31. Sesbo.nia grandiflora. 

Agathi. 

Fam: Leguminosce. 

The bars is astringent. The root is used in the 
treatment of rheumatism and bronchial catarrh. The juice 
of the flowers is used in dimness of eyes and nasal catarrh 
attended with headache. 

32. Haraca indica .. 

Asokam — The Asoka Tree. 

Fam : Ixguminosce. 

It is cultivated for its bark which is highly medicinal. 
The bark is astringent and is used in the treatment of bili- 
ousness, worms, ulcers, bowel complaints, haemorrhage and 
dropsy. The flowers are useful in the treatment of bilious- 
ness and syphilis. The leaves are also used in medicine. 

33. Cassza fistula . 

Kanikkonnai — The pudding-pipe tree. 

Fam : Leguminosce. 

The root and leaves are used in jaundice, stomach 
disorders, abscesses, heart-diseases, itches and syphilis. The 
pulp of the fruit is cathartic, and removes, thoracic obs- 
tructions, 
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34. Mollugo pentaphylla. 

P arpad akappullu. 

Fam : Aizoacece. 

This is a creeping herb found at low elevations 
and in the plains. The plant is aperient, antiseptic 
and stomachic. It is given to women to promote mens- 
trual discharges. Given in fever, it promotes perspira- 
tion. 

■> 35. Alangium salvifolium. 

Ankolam or Alinjal. 

Fam: Alangiaceae. 

The root-bark is anthelmintic and purgative. It is 
also given in biliousness, impure blood, worms, epilepsy, rat- 
poison, hydrophobia and insanity. The fruit is edible. It 
is considered to be cooling, tonic and nutritive and is given 
in consumption and haemorrhages. 

36. Ixora cocci nea. 

Thetti or Ohetthi — The Ixora plant. 

Fam : Bubiacece. 

The root and flowers are used in medicines, especially 
in the treatment of dysentery, fever, gonorrhoea, itches, 
jaundice and eczema. 

37. Borreria hispida. 

Tharavu or Tb&rth&vel or Kudalchurukki or 
Natthachuri — The Button weed. 

Fam : Bubiaceae. 

This is a hispid herb which is found growing in the 
plains. The seeds are said to be aphrodisiac, cooling, de- 
mulcent and tonic and are used as coffee. They are sup- 
posed to be useful in the cure of haemorrhoids. The root 
resembles sarsaparilla and is used as a blood purifier 
and in rheumatism, indigestion, biliousness, dropsy and 
worms. 

8 # 
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38. Eclipta alba. 

Kaiyonni — KaiySnthakara. 

Fam : Composites. 

This is an annual herb which grows in moist places. 
It is useful in anaemia, indigestion, worms, asthma, rheu- 
matism, cough and other phlegmatic troubles. Oil boiled 
with the juice of this plant is useful in head and eye diseases. 

39. Plu mbaf/o zeylanica. 

Koduvoli or Chithramulam. 

Fam : Pluinbayinaceos. 

The root is used in medicine. It is useful in dyspep- 
sia, enlarged spleen and rheumatism. It contains plumiba- 
gine which has vesicant properties. 

40. Embelia vibes. 

Vayuvilangam or vilal. 

Fam : Myrsinaceae. 

This is a large climbing shrub with small white or 
greenish-white flowers with pepper-like fruits. The root is 
useful in the treatment of phlegm, rheumatism, worms, 
ulcers, cough, heart disease and stomach-ache. The seeds 
are used in the treatment of snake-bite, leprosy and swellings. 
They are powdered and used as an effective anthelmintic. 
They are also useful in the treatment of gonorrhoea and piles. 

41. Bassia, latifolia. 

Iluppa — The Moa tree. 

Fam : Sapotacece. 

The flowers mixed with milk are cooling, demulcent, 
nutritive, tonic and stimulant. The oil is used externally 
and internally in rheumatism and skin disease. 

f3. Longifolia, is another species with almost the 
same qualities. 

42. Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

Pavilamally — Parijathagam. 
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The bark is expectorant and is given to cure consump- 
tion, eczema, biliousness, ulcers and itches. The leaves 
also possess medicinal qualities. 

43. Azima tctracantka. 

Eiianku. 

Fam: 8 'alvadoracccc. 

This is a straggling spiny shrub which is seen in the 
drier regions of the State. The leaves are useful in the 
treatment of rheumatism, cough and ulcers. The bark is 
.mtiperiotlic, expectorant, and astringent. The root is be- 
lieved to possess diuretic properties. 

44. f'oldnum trUobatum. 

Thuthuvila. 

Fam: Sdanacece. 

This is a prickly, trailing or climbing under-shrub 
which grows in the drier regions like Shenkotta and Nanja- 
nad. The root and leaves are useful in the treatment of 
consumption and cough. The berries and flowers are also 
useful in the treatment of cough. 

45. Solatium nitjrum. 

Thakkaii or Mapathakk&li or Mulakuthakkaji 
— The Garden N ight Shade. 

Fam: fi-'olanaccce. 

The fruit fried in ghee is a remedy for piles, fever, 
asthma, impure blood and gonorrhoea. The leaves are 
cooked and eaten as vegetable. They possess laxative pro- 
perties. All parts of the plant possess alterative and 
diuretic properties. The berries and flowers are useful in 
consumptive oough. 

46. Soldnum indicum. * 

Puttharicchunda — The Indian Night Shade. 

Fam : SolanAcccs. 
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The root forms one of the ingredients of “ Da^amula ” 
( the ten roots ). The fruit is considered to be antibilious 
and anthelmintic. It is useful in piles, diarrhoea and 
dysentery. The root is also possessed of the above qualities 
and in addition it is useful in the treatment of typhoid and 
other fevers. According to Drury, the plant is used in diffi- 
cult parturitions. 

47. Hulanum xdnthocarpum. 

Kandankathari. 

Fam : 'olanacecc. 

The root is one of the “ Da^amulls ” and is used in 
cough, asthma, bronchial catarrh and fever. 

48. Datura fastuosd. 

Ummam — The thorn apple. 

Fam: Solanaceoe. 

For medicinal purposes generally the dark-purple 
variety is preferred. The plants are credited with narcotic, 
anodyne and antispasmodic properties like Belladona. The 
dried petals and leaves are smoked to relieve paroxysms in 
asthma. They are useful in the treatment of enlarged 
testicles, glandular swellings and gout. The plant is also 
used in the treatment of snake-bite (poisoning) and in 
hydrophobia. 

49. Moniera cuneifdia. 

Nirbrahmi. 

Fam : ScrophulariacecE. 

The whole plant is considered to be a nervine tonic 
and is useful in the treatment of insanity, obstinate costive- 
ness and retention of urine. It is diuretic and aperient. 
The plant juice mixed with petroleum is externally used in 
cases of rheumatism. 

50. Andrographis paniculata. 

KiriySthu. 

Fam: Acanthacea. 
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The whole plant is intensely bitter. It is believed to 
be tonic, stomachic, alterative, stimulant, aperient, anthel- 
mintic and febrifuge. A decoction of the whole plant is 
given to cure asthma, swellings, gonorrhoea, consumption, 
piles and colic. 


51. Lippia nodiflora. 

Poduthalai. 

Fam : Verbcuacuc . 

The plant is believed to he demulcent, febrifuge, 
diuretic and a good maturant. It is also useful in lithiasis 
and indigestion. 


52. Clerodcndron incrnu. 

Sankamkuppy or Finari. 

Fam : Verbenaceai. 

It is useful in gonorrhoea, fever, indigestion, epilepsy, 
itches, ulcers and leprosy. The root boiled in oil is used in 
the treatment of rheumatism. 

53. Achyrdn thes aspcra. 

Kadaladi. 

Fam : Amarantacece. 

The seeds of this plant are useful in the treatment of 
hydrophobia, snake-bites, cutaneous affections, biliousness 
and cough. The decoction of the root of this plant is useful 
in the treatment of rheumatism, phlegm, nausea stomach- 
ache, haemorrhage, boils, indigestion, piles and dropsy. It is 
also diuretic and therefore useful in renal dropsy. 

54. Aristolochia indica. 

Garudakkodi. 

Fam : Arstiolochiacea;. 

The root is a powerful emmenagogue. It ha*s anti- 
arthritic virtues and is a valuable antidote for snake-bite and 
bites of poisonous insects. It is used in leuooderma, dropsy, 
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oholera, and diarrhoea. The laavas are used in the treatment 
of swellings, eczema, fever and croup. 

55. Phyllanthus emblica. 

N elli. 

Fam : Euphorbtacece. 

The fruit is used in the treatment of phlegm, excess 
of salivation, vomiting, giddiness, syphilis, fever, worms, 
indigestion and impure blood. The leaves, bark and root are 
also used in medicine. 

56. Gloriosa superba. 

Menthonni. 

Fam : Liliacecc. 

The root made into a paste and applied to the supra- 
pubic region and vagina promotes labour pains. It is also 
made into a paste and applied to the soles of the feet to 
accelerate delivery. The root of the plant is “boiled in the 
water of tender coconut and lime juice, dried, powdered and 
given in minute doses in hot weather as a remedy for piles, 
rheumatism, worms, leprosy, ulcers, itches, asthma and 
various abdominal complaints.” The root is very poisonous 
and must therefore be cautiously administered. 

57. Daernid extensa. 

Velipparathi. 

Fam : Asclepiadacece. 

The leaves of this plant are used in snake-bites. They 
are also used as emetics and expectorants. A decoction 
of the root is given to cure cough, biliousness, asthma, 
insanity, leprosy, gonorrhoea, rheumatism and consumption 
and even in prickings in the uterus. 

5&. Cineraria maritima. 

Kolunthu. 

Fam: Composites. 
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This is a herbaceous annual which is cultivated for 
its sprigs which are aromatic. The sprigs are periodically 
harvested and sold in the market more as an article of 
perfumery than as a medicinal commodity. It is also 
useful in thepreparation of medicated oil for certain eye- 
diseases. A preparation under this name is imported 
from America at an exorbitant cost for the treatment of 
cataract. 

Thovsda in South Travancore is the seat of Kolunthu 
cultivation. About tan acres of land are annually put under 
this crop. If the plant could be utilised here for the prepa- 
ration of the costly medicine specified above, it will certainly 
be sufficient inducement to the local cultivators to extend 
the cultivation of this crop. 

59. Ocitnum species. 

Thulasi. 

Fam : iAbwUv. 

Two well known species of this genus are commonly 
met with in Travancore, namely, Ocimum basilicum (R&ma- 
thulasi) and Ocimum sanctum (Krishnathulasi). They are used 
in the treatment of fever, asthma, cough, phlegmatic troubles 
and cholera. As this is a sacred plant of the Hindus, it 
is found cultivated in a prominent place in every Hindu 
home. 


60. Cannabis sativa. 

Ganja. 

Fam : Moracece. 

At present the Government are engaging coolies to 
destroy the natural growth of this plant in the hills. 

From the Administration Report of the Excise 
Department it is found that the State purchases about 5,000 
seers of ganja every year. If a little care is bestowed on 
the cultivation and curing of the indigenous ganja, it will 
certainly give the State a huge return of profit. 
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The plant is considered to be stimulant, secondarily 
anodyne, antispasmodic, anaesthetic, anthelmintic, diuretic, 
narcotic and dige stive. 

61. Terminalia belerica. 

Thanni — The Belleric myrobalam. 

F am : Combretacece. 

The unripe fruit of this tree is considered to be a 
purgative, while the fully ripe fruit is astringent and is used 
in the treatment of dropsy, piles and diarrhoea. The fruit 
is an ingredient of the famous ‘fruit triad’ (Thriphala) which 
is a remedy very much prescribed in a large variety of 
ailments. 

62. Terminalia Chebula. 

Kadukka — The Chebulic myrobalam. 

Fam : Combretacece. 

The decoction of the dried fruit is used as a purgative 
and is also used in the treatment of asthma, cough, piles, 
syphilis and leprosy. 

63. Trichosanthes cucumcrina. 

Kattu paditvalam. 

Fam : Cucurbitacece. 

This is a climbing annual with very valuable medi- 
cinal properties. The juice of the leaves of this plant is 
very bitter and is emetic. It, is used in congestion of the 
liver, bilious head-ache and ague. The fruit and seeds 
are also used in medicine, the latter being antiferbrile and 
anthelmintic. 

64. Murraya, koenigii. 

t Kariveppila — The kari leaf tree. 

Fam: Rutacece. 

The bark and root of this small tree are stimulant 
and are used externally in the bites of venomous anima ls. 
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The leaves are useful in dysentery, rheumatism, piles, 
diarrhoea, fever and worms. The root is laxative. 

65. Kaempferia galanga. 

Kacholam. 

Fam: Scitamineae. 

These herbaceous plants are cultivated for their 
tubers which are used in perfumery and medicine. 

66. Acorus calamus. 

Vasampu. 

F am : Araceae. 

These hei’baccous plants are cultivated for their tubers 
which are considered to be aromatic, tonic, stomachic and 
antidote for various poisons. 

67. Aloe barbedensis. 

Kattavala. 

Fam: Liliaceae. 

It is tonic, purgative and emmenagogue. The juice of 
the leaf is used in the preparation of cooling oils for the head. 

From very remote ages the spices of Southern Asia 
have been an attraction for adventurous explorers. Malabar 
with its cardamoms, ginger, nutmeg, 
Spioes, condiments, turmeric and pepper has been the centre of 
and trade even from the time of the Romans. 

For a very long period the world’s supply of 
spices came from the wild growths in their natural habitat. 
The increase in demand tempted people to take to the culti- 
vation of spices. The extensive cultivation of the spices 
was for a pretty long time restricted by the system of State 
monopoly established by the Dutch Government in the 
principal centres of production. According to one authority, 
the Dutch law in regard to spice cultivation was so severe 

that the offence of cultivating the plants on private lands 
9 9 
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or the destruction of plants belonging to the Government 
was punishable with death. 

The uses of spices are manifold. Most of them 
possess medicinal properties and are therefore considered 
by the physicians as very valuable. In the culinary art 
they play a very important part in that they make even 
bland or unpalatable articles of food very agreeable to 
taste. Spiced dishes stimulate the secretion of internal 
digestive fluids and are therefore very useful. They also 
possess antiseptic and preservative properties. Spices are 
indispensable to the confectioner as well. The following 
are the important spices grown in Travancore: — 

1. Elettaria cardamotnum. 

Elam or Elakkai, cardamom. 

Earn : Zingiberceae. 

The seeds are aromatic and are used in confectionery 
in the preparation of curries and in medicine. In the east 
they are used with mastificatories for sweetening the breath 
and in fact they are very widely used in Hindu festivals and 
ceremonials. 

2. Piper nigrum. 

Kurumulaku — Black Pepper. 

Fam : Piper aceae. 

The black and white pepper seen in the market is 
obtained from the same plant. The berry of the pepper vine 
when dried in the sun furnishes the black pepper of com- 
merce. The seed, after the skin of the fruit is removed, 
furnishes the white pepper of commerce. 

All the parts of the plant are used in medicine. The 
root is considered to be tonic, stimulant and coidial, and with 
honey it is believed to be a cure for cough, asthma, worms, 
fever, phlegm, and rheumatism. The fruit is an antidote 
for arsenic. It is useful in paralysis, throat complaints 
and indigestion. 
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Piper longum. 

Tippali — Lon g Pepper. 

Fam : Piperaceae. 

This is a creeper which glows in the evergreen 
forests of the State up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. The 
leaves, stem and roots are used in medicine. The fruit is 
used as a condiment. The root is useful in paralysis, stiff 
joints and in epilepsy. The fruit is alterative, stimulant 
and tonic and is useful in cough, asthma, rheumatism fever 
and lung and throat troubles. 

3. Piper betle. 

V ettila — Betel-vine. 

Fum : Piperaceae. 

This is a perennial twining plant cultivated in the 
plains for its aromatic haves, which are chewed with 
arecanut and lime with or without tobacco. There are 
three important varieties known in Travancore, viz., Itham- 
valy, thujasi-vettilai and Venmani-vettilai. Pallipuram and 
Karappuram are the tw o other varieties grown in the State. 

The leaves contain an aromatic essential oil called 
“ chavicol ” which is even stronger than carbolic acid. They 
are considered stimulant, tonic, and digestive. The leaves, 
warmed by fire and placed over breast, check the secretion 
of milk in nursing women. 

4. Zingiber officinalis. 

Inchi — Ginger. 

Fam: Zingiberaccae. 

This is a herbaceous plant which grows up to a height 
of about eighteen inches. The underground tuberous stems 
when dried furnish the ginger of commerce. The “hands" or 
ranees at the rhizomes are exported in two forms, the 
“peeled” and the “unpeeled” ginger. 

This is useful in diarrhoea, chest-pain, cough, rheu- 
matism, fever, faoial neuralgia, indigestion and even in 
cholera. Dried ginger is commonly used as a condiment, 
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5. Curcuma longa. 

Manjal — Turmeric. 

Fam: Zingiberaceae. 

The juice of the fresh rhizomes is anthelmintic. Rubbed 
into a paste it is useful in sore eyes and chicken-pox. It 
is stimulant, aromatic, tonic and carminative. It is used 
as an external application in diseases of the skin caused by 
impure blood. 

A variety of curcuma with the smell of mangoes, 
called *• manga inchi” — meaning mango ginger — is cultivat- 
ed in certain places. This is used in making pickles and 
chutnies. 

6. Cinnamomum zeylanicutn. 

Karuva or Valana — The Cinnamon tree. 

Fam: Lauraceae. 

Almost all parts of the tree are aromatic. The bark 
yields the cinnamon bark of commerce, though it is not col- 
lected in Travancore. The bark and leaves yield an essen- 
tial oil which is largely used in medicine and perfumery. 
The wood is used for rough planking. 

7. Eugenic l caryophyllata. 

Kramp or Grampu — The clove plant. 

Fam: Myrtaceae. 

This is a native of the Moluccas. It is a small conical 
tree which grows up to a height of thirty feet. In Travan- 
core this is an introduced plant and is seen in certain planta- 
tions here and there. The cloves are the dried unexpanded 
flower buds of the plants. They are considered as light, 
cooling, stomachic, digestive, tonic, alexipharmic and 
cephalic. They are also useful in thirst, vomitting, cold 
and flatulence. A kind of oil is expressed from them which 
is used in medicine. 

f 

4. Myristica fragratts. 

J athikka — N ut-meg. 

Fam: Myristicdceac. 
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This is a moderate-sized tree which is cultivated in 
the plains for its seeds and arillus. They are considered to 
be stimulating, narcotic, tonic, digestive and aphrodisiac. 
They are also useful in the obstruction of liver and spleen. 
Oil of mace is also possessed of the above properties. The 
bark of this tree is considered to be astringent. 

5. Capsicum species. 

Mulaku — Chilli' s — Hod pepper. 

Fam : Solanaceae. 

These are small shrubs or herbaceous plants cultivated 
throughout the State for the sake of their pungent fruits. 
The fruits are used in curries, pickles and sauces as well as 
in medicine. They are possessed of stomachic, stimulant 
and rubefacient properties. 

6. Allium ccpa. 

Chuvannulli — V en kg, vain — Onion. 

Fam : Liliaceac. 

It is cultivated in the drier regions of Travancore. 
There are two varieties of onion cultivated, the red and the 
white. It is largely used as a condiment. It is diuretic, 
stimulant and expectorant. 

7. Allium sativum. 

Vellulli or Vellapundu — Garlic. 

Fam : Liliaceac. 

This is also cultivated in the drier regions of Travan- 
oore for the bulbs which are medicinal. It is used in curries 
and as an ingredient in several medicinal preparations. It 
is useful in rheumatism, asthma, sore throat, paralysis, 
facial paralysis, gout, worm troubles and indigestion.' 

8. Coriandrum saliva m. 

Kotthamally, K otthampslari — Coriander. 

Fam: Umbelliferac. 
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This is a herbacious annual. It is commonly culti- 
vated in the kitchen gardens as a seasoning herb. The 
tender leaves are used for flavouring soups, chutnies, sam- 
bars, and other curries. It is aromatic, stimulant, carmi- 
native and digestive. A decoction of the seeds with milk and 
sugar is given for bleeding piles. 

9. Cuminum cyminum. 

Jirakam — Cumin. 

Fam: Umbelliferac. 

This is not extensively cultivated as a principal crop 
but it is by no means rare in the dry regions of Travancore. 
This is used as a condiment in curries. It is considered to 
be cooling, aromatic, carminative, antibilious and stoma- 
chic. It increases the retentive power in men and is 
administered in gonorrhoea. 

10. Peucedanum grdveolcns . 

Chathakuppa— -The Dill plant. 

F am : Umbelliferae. 

The plant is grown mainly for its seeds which are 
used in the preparation of Dill Oil and Dill Water both of 
which possess medicinal properties. The plant itself is used 
as a vegetable. It is carminative and is therefore used 
in all abdominal complaints. It is applied externally 
in gout. 


Mentha species. 

Kariveppila. 

The karileaf tree, ( Murraya , koenigii) and SambhSra- 

pullu ( Cymbopogou species ) are also used in flavouring 
curries. 

. I 

1. Cocculus hircutus. 

Kattukodi or Jalam thiratti. 

Fam : Menispermaceae. 
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This is a bushy, woody climber with pubescent leaves, 
found straggling over bushes in the drier regions. The root 
of this plant is alterative and is a good sub- 
Planta of Speoi&i stitute for sarsaparilla. A decoction of the 
Interest. root with long-pepper in goat’s milk is used 
in the treatment of rheumatic and old 
venereal pains. It is considered to be heating, laxative and 
sudorific. The leaves are believed to be possessed of the 
property of coagulating water into a green, jelly-like sub- 
stance; hence the vernacular name “ jalam thiratti.” It is 
also believed that the leaves of this plant are commonly used 
by ‘ sadhus ’ in the belief that they can sustain life for a long 
time without other articles of food. This may probably be 
due to the fact that the cooling property of the leaves does 
away with the active katabolism in the human body. This 
is of immense use to the recluses who lead a life of peni- 
tence in the wilderness. 

2. Galy copter is floribunda. 

Pull&nji. 

Fam: Combretaceae. 

This is a diffuse, straggling shrub, often of climbing 
habit, which is generally seen in the deciduous forests and 
along water-courses. A paste of the root with that of Croton 
ollongifolivm is applied in cases of bites of the ‘ Phursa ’ 
snake. The fruit is used in the treatment of jaundice. An 
oil prepared by boiling the ground leaves of this plant is used 
in the treatment of ulcers, while the decoction of the leaves 
in water is used as a gaigle in ulcers on the tongue. 

The tender twigs of the plant when cut give out a 
drinkable fluid which is of immense use to people who wan- 
der in the forests when they feel thirsty. This fluid is also 
medicinal. 

3. Antiaris toxicaria. 

Arei-Snjili — The Upas tree. 

Fam : Morace ae. 
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This is a very lofty deciduous tree which grows up to 
a height of 150 to 250 feet and a diameter of 5 feet. It is 
commonly seen in the evergreen forests up to 2,000 feet 
above sea level. The wood is soft and perishable but is user 
ful in the manufacture of tea-chests, match boxes, splints, 
and paper-pulp. Sir George Watt writes about the tree 
thus : — 

“ The Indian tree was at one time supposed to be 
distinct from the Upas tree of Java on account of its 
innocuous character, but it is now generally admitted' by 
Botanists that the two trees are the same. The milk of the 
Upas tree contains an acrid, virulent poison called “ an- 
tiarin,” which is used in Java for poisoning arrows but its 
properties do not seem to be known in India. Some writers 
state that the effluvium of the juice, especially when a tree 
is felled, causes a kind of cutaneous eruption, but I have 
never heard of such a thing in Travancore. The poisonous 
properties of the juice have given rise to exaggerated 
accounts of the fatal effects producfd by the tree. It has 
been said that the effluvium kills all animals and birds 
which approach it, that no fish are to he found in the waters 
in its neighbourhood and lastly, that any attempt to collect 
the juice is almost certainly followed by the death of the 
operator.” 

The inner bark of this tree gives a very good fibre. 
The bark is used to make sacks, bags and “ maravuri.”. To 
make “ maravuri ”, trees of suitable sizes are felled and then 
cut into lengths of from one to three feet. The bark is then 
carefully beaten with a wooden mallet. The beaten out 
bark separates out during the process and is then rolled back 
and removed from the wood. The bark thus prepared is 
used by the hill tribes for covering the body. The efidhus’* 
who live in the wilderness and who have no access to ordi- 
nary clothings make use of this prepared bark for covering 
their bodies. This tree is therefore called “ Valkalavriksha” 
in Sanskrit. 
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The powdered wood of this tree is boiled with kanji 
and given in bloody diarrhoea. 

4. Memecylon eduie. 

Ka^avu. 

Fam: Melastomacea. 

This is a small tree which is generally found in hilly 
tracts and evergreen forests up to 3,000 feet above sea level. 

An infusion of the leaves of this plant is used as an 
astringent eollyrium in conjunctivitis. A decoction of the 
root is given in menorrahagia. The leaves are used in the 
Deccan as a sure remedy for gonorrhoea. 

The hill tribes, when making protracted tours in the 
jungles, collect the leaves of this plant and chew them in the 
belief that they will remove fatigue and give sufficient 
vigour. 

5. Phyllanthus niruri. 

Kila-nelli. 

Fam : Euphorbiacece. 

This is an annual herb which is found growing all 
over the country. The plant is used in medicine. It is con- 
sidered to be deobstruent, diuretic, astringent and cooling. 
This is ground, mixed with milk and administered to jaun- 
diced persons. It is useful in the treatment of gonorrhoea. 

The leaves of this plant are generally used by the 
country magicians to grind glass pieces to powder in their 
mouths with impunity. It is also believed that pure sand 
treated with these leaves gets melted soon. 

6. Aldngium Sdlvifolium. 

Ankolam or Alinjal. 

Fam : Alangiacece. 

This is a small tree which is found in the drier rfegions 
of Travancore. The branches of the tree are armed with 
spines. The tree flowers in March and the fruits ripen in 
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June. The wood can be used for various purposes but is 
not made use of in Travancore. 

The seed, and the bark of the root are used in medicine. 
In some places the fruits are eaten. The seeds yield an oil. 

This tree is believed to be possessed of rare occult 
virtues. It is also believed that it ceases to possess these 
virtues when it is touched by weapons of iron. When it is 
in bearing condition, the ground at the bottom of the tree 
is swept and dusted with a layer of holy ashes. The general 
belief is that out of the myriads of fruits that the tree 
produces one is supposed to be possessed of supernatural 
powers. This fruit, unlike the other fruits, has the capacity 
to go back to its original stalk after falling on the ground. 
The ashes dusted on the floor will get smeared on the 
pericarp of the fruit and the detection of the fruit with 
supernatural powers is thus made possible. This fruit is 
collected with all care and preserved. It is believed that 
many wonderful feats could be performed with the help of 
this fruit. The Indian magicians prepare an oil from the 
seeds of this tree, which is believed to possess several 
occult virtues. 

7 . Actiniopteris radiata. 

Mailuohikam. 

Fam : Filicincee. 

This is another interesting plant. Most of the 
magicians keep a stock of the dried plant which when put 
in water assumes its original shape and green colour. It is 
believed that if two pestles are carefully kept balanced 
parallel to each other and at right angles to the body of the 
operator, and if this mysterious plant is squeezed and placed 
in the centre in between the two pestles, they swing and 
knock each other. 

8. Qlycosmis cochinchinensis. 

Psnal or Panchi. 

Fam : BiUacece. 
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This plant possesses rare virtues. The ‘ Y ’ shaped 
twigs are generally used by waterdiviners in fixing the 
place where the water table is nearer to the surface. 

9. The Drosera. 

There are three species of Drosera met with in 
Travancore. These plants are provided with devices for 
capturing small insects. The insects thus captured are 
retained till they are completely digested and absorbed. 
These plants, though they are insectivorous, are provided 
with chlorophyll and are therefore capable of living autotro- 
phically. The leaves are covered with outgrowths which 
excrete the digestive fluid necessary to digest the insects 
captured by the plant. The insects that come in contact 
with any of the tentacles on the leaf are disabled by the 
sticky digestive secretion. In their ineffectual struggle to 
disentangle themselves they are more securely held. By 
haptotropic movement the other tentacles also curve over 
the captured insects and keep them securely held till the 
fleshy matter of their bodies is completely absorbed. Of the 
thi ’03 species found in Travancore one (1). peltaia) is believed 
to possess medicinal properties. A paste made of the plant 
is used in the preparation of “ thank a bhasmam” which 
is given as an antisyphilitic, alterative and tonic. 1). indica 
and D. burtnanni are the two other species of Drosera 
found in Travancore. 

10. The Bladder-worts. 

The bladder- worts belong to the genus Utricvlaria. 
There are ten species of (Jtrici lari a as yet described in 
Travancore. These plants generally grow in stagnant water. 
The leaves are divided into small segments which are mostly 
metamorphosed into small bladders. The mouth of the 
bladder is protected by an elastic valve which opens only 
inwards. Small crustaceans and other animalcules find 
their way into the trap, but they are prevented from going 
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out. The small insects thus caught are digested and 
absorbed; the latter function is being performed by forked 
hairs which spring from the inner wall of the bladder. 

Most of our Bladder-worts commonly occur as weeds 
in the paddy fields (Virippu). 

11. Destnodium gyrans. 

“ Tholukanni ” or Rama nama paccha 

Pam : Papilionacece (Legutninosea). 

This is a small under-shrub with interesting features. 
It is believed that the leaves are capable of making conscious 
response to the incantations of “ Rama mantra ”. This is a 
member of the family L egutninosce. and, like other members 
of family, this plant possesses peculiarly constructed 
pulvinus which makes it possible for the lateral leaflets to 
move in a singular fashion. 

12. Ammania baccifcra. 

“ Nirmelneruppu ”. 

Sanskrit writers call the plant “ Agnigarbha”, mean- 
ing “ the plant pregnant with fire”. It possesses a strong 
muriatic smell and extremely acrid properties. It is used 
by the physicians of this country to raise blisters in rheu- 
matism and fevers. The juice of this plant when sprinkled 
on water gives rise to a faint cloud probably of moisture. 
This may be the reason why the plant is called “ Nlrmel- 
neruppu ”. 

13. Holigarm arnottiana. 

Chsru. 

This is a moderate-sized tree which is commonly seen 
in Central and North Travancore, especially along the canals 
and river banks. The black juice obtained from the trunk 
and the rind of the fruit is acrid and is possessed of blistering 
qualities. It is used for giving a water-proof coating to 
boats and for various other purposes. The poisonous 
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effluvium of the tree causes cutaneous eruptions on the bodies 
of people who approach it. The people thus affected are asked 
by the local physicians to go and implore the “ Thanni ” tree 
to remedy the evil effects of the wrath of the charu tree. A 
oareful study seems to have been made of the action of this 
effluvium on different individuals by the physicians of this 
country who are by the way astrologers also. It is believed 
that people born under certain stars are immune to the 
poisonous effects of this tree. 


14. Jyothi-vriksham. 

Classical writers on medicine, alchemy and occultism 
hold that there is a tree that emits light in darkness. This 
tree, according to them, becomes visible at night even from 
a distance. It is believed to be possessed of rare occult 
virtues. Botanical descriptions of the plant on the lines 
given for other species is not available and, as such, 
the identification of this plant is found to be difficult. 
But the conception or belief need not necessarily be a 
figment of the brain. The “touch wood” the soft tissues of 
which are penetrated by the delicate threads of mycelia 
of certain fungi give out a bright phosphorescent light of 
some intensity. The mischievously-minded folk in this 
country use this even now as a material for frightening soft- 
hearted people. 


Nila Koduveli is another plant about which much 
is spoken of. It is very much sought after by the alche- 
mists. 

The Pipul tree — Is very well known to all. It is con- 
sidered sacred by the Hindus. It is the custom of the 
religiously-minded Hindus to take their bath early in the 
morning and then to go round the tree several times in a 
reverential attitude. The loosely attached leaves of this 
plant are ever in excitement and it is now believed by 
eminent scientists that the plant gives out ozone or some 
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other exhilarating exhalation which is particularly helpful 
in giving long and healthy life to humanity. 

To the Karivembu is ascribed several occult virtues. 
Making garlands of the fruits of this tree and putting them 
round the necks of children suffering from whooping cough 
is by no means a rare phenomenon in the country parts. 
The sanity of this procedure has to be scientifically ex- 
plained. 

The stems of the snake-like climber ( Bauhinia 
anguina) are cut to convenient sizes to serve as walking 
sticks which are generally believed to be a safeguard against 
snake-bites. 

The Thottavadi ( Mimosa pudica) folds its leaves and 
assumes a sleeping position when disturbed. The Thinda- 
n5ri or Thmdav&di (Biophytum scnsiiivum) is another in- 
teresting plant which also assumes a sleeping position when 
disturbed. The two plants mentioned are believed to be 
possess many secret virtues. 

The few suggestions given here are just to excite the 
curiosity of enthusiastic research workers whose business 
should be to unravel the mysteries of these types. 

Plants belonging to certain families are characterised 
by tho presence of distinct poisonous principles. These 
plants have been used by primitive people 
Poisonous plants. for the purpose of poisoning or stupefying 
fish and for other purposes. In some 
places persons suspected of witch-craft or crime were in 
former days made to swallow parts of certain poisonous 
plants in the belief that if the person died from the effects 
of the poison h? was to be considered guilty. 

“The Derris fish poisons of Malaya and neighbouring 
countries are of particular interest on account of the extent 
to which they are now used in the commercial manufacture 
of insecticides. The use of Derris as an insecticide was 
practised in the east long before its appearance in Europe 
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and America. The Chinose market-gardeners in Malaya 
frequently make use of an infusion of the pounded root in 
water, which is sprayed over the plants or brushed over with 
a bunch of feathers”. The seeds of the custard-apple, the 
‘ Blumea ’ herb, and Vernonia are all useful in the destruc- 
tion of vermin. M any of the plants given in the following 
pages are of potential economic value in that they may in 
time be put to some more profitable use. 

1. Slrychnos nux-vomica. 

Kanjir am — N ux vomica plant. 

The seeds of this tree yield strychnine and brucine 
both of which are powerfully poisonous. 

2. Plumbago zeylanica. 

Koduveli — Lead-wort. 

The succulent roots of this plant possess blistering 
properties. They are also very poisonous. 

3. Nerium odorum. 

Arali. 

The leaves of this plant are poisonous to all qua- 
drupeds and human beings. The root-bark and flowers are 
highly poisonous. 

4. Mirabilis jalapa. 

In Slu-many pushpam. 

Four o’clock plant or Marvel or Peru. 

The roots and seeds, of this plant are poisonous. 

5. Hydttocarpus wightiana. 

Maravetty. 

The fruits of this tree are used as fish-poison. But 
the fish thus caught are unfit for human consufnption. 
The oil mixed with milk is a fatal poison when taken 
internally. 
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6. Cerbera manghas. 

Othalam. 

This is a small tree the bark of which is a drastic 
purgative; the milky juice is highly poisonous. 

8. Datura fastuosa. 

Uramam. 

The seeds of this plant are very poisonous. 

9. Lasiosiphon eriocephalus. 

Nangu. 

The bark of this tree is a powerful vesicant. It is 
also used as a fish -poison. 

10. Antiaris toxicaria. 

Arei-anjily — Upas tree. 

This tree is supposed to give off an effluvium which 
is fatal to animal life. The milky latex of this tree contains 
;\ virulent poison. 

11. Gloriosa superha. 

Menthonni. 

This is a scandent shrub the tuberous roots of which 
are highly poisonous. 

12. Euphorbia antiquorum. 

Ohathurakkalli. 

The milky juice of this shrub is poisonous. 

13. Euphorbia tirucalli. 

Thirukkalli. 

The juice of this tree is used in poisoning fish. . 

14. Anamirta cocculus. 

Nanchenkuru. 

This is a twiner the berries of which are used for 
poisoning fish and game. 
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The seeds contain 4 picrotoxin while the pericarp 
contains 4 menispermine both of which are poisonous. 

15 . Manihot utilissima. 

Mafacchiny. 

This is cultivated as a food crop. Ra.w tuber, if 
eaten, causes prussic acid poisoning. 

16. Jatropha grosstjpifolia- 

C h u vann a k ad a la vanak k u. 

The seeds of these plants are poisonous. 

1 7 . Ck iti tan thus cot Hit u s. 

The fruit, leaves and root of this tree are exceedingly 
poisonous. The hark is used to poison fish. 

18. AristUochia indica. 

Garudakkodi. 

This is a twining perennial which is sometimes used 
for illegal purposes. 

19. Abrus pi tA'd tonus. 

K unni. 

The seeds of this climber are highly poisonous. The 
toxic action of the ‘jaipiirity' (Kunni seeds) resides in two 
proteids — a globulin and an albumose. Both these produce 
nearly the same effects, namely, local oedema and eechy- 
mosis at the seat of inocculation. with ecchymosis in the 
serous membranes and gastro-enteritis, the blood in many 
cases remaining fluid. The general symptoms are a gradual 
sleepiness ending in coma, with rapid onset of rigor 
mortis. 

20 . Diospyros panic.ulata. 

Karivella. 

The leaves of this plant are used to poison fish, 

51 
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Lobelia zeylauica. 

Kattu pukayilai. 

The seeds of this shrub are preferred to Datura as a 
poison. They contain an ‘aero-narcotic’ poison. 

22. Randia du me forum. 

Malankari — Emetic nut. 

This is a small tree which is found in the drier parts 
of the State. The unripe fruit is used in poisoning lish. 

23. Elaeodendroii ff locum. 

Karuvali. 

The hark of this tree is a virulent poison. 

24. Walsura piscida. 

Pofilla piccha. 

The hark and pulp of the fruit of this tree act as 
efficient fish-poison. 

26. Anona squamosa. 

Athichakkai. 

The seeds of this small tree contain an acrid princi- 
ple which is fatal to insects. The fruit of A. reticulata , 
is also considered to he a vermifuge. 

Herbal antidotes to poisons. 

1. Ipomoea sepiaria. 

The juice of this climber is used as an antidote for 
arsenic poisoning. 

2. Ipomoea aquatica. 

The juice of this plant is used as an emetic in cases 
of arsenical or opium poisoning. 

3. Aristolochia ittdica. 

Garudakkodi, . 
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This twining parannial is an antidote to snake-bites 
and bites of poisonous insects. 

4. Zanonia indica. 

Th? fresh juica of this climbing plant is used as an 
antidote for the venomous bites of the yccko. 

5. Tcrminalia paniculata. 

Maruthu. 

The juice of the flowers of this tree mixed with that 
of guava bark is given as an antidote for opium poisoning. 

(i. Acacia arabica , 

Kan. vela m. 

Th© tender leaves of this tree are pounded and given 
in curd as an antidote for arsenic poison. 

7. Buka fioiulosa. 

Plasu. 

The bark of (his tree is given with ginger in snake* 
hit© poisoning. 

JJulca siqicrba. The roots of this climber arc used in 
the treatment of the bites of poisonous animals. 

H. Erijtlirina strida. 

Murukku. 

The flowers of this tree, given in honey, serve as an 
antidote for poisons. 

9. Elacodv nd run gla.ucum. 

Karuvali. 

The root of this tree is a valuable specific in snake- 
bite poisoning. 


10. llugunia myslax. 

Mothiram Kawi. 
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The root of this shrub is crushed and used as an 
antidote for snake-bite poisoning. The root-bark is also 
used as an antidote for poisons. 

11. Grcwia tiliat folia. 

Unnani or Chadicha. 

The wood of this tree is powdered and given as an 
emetic in opium-poisoning. 

Plant population of the rice lands- 

Several hygrophytos and hydrophytes are seen grow- 
ing in the rich rice fields. The important species met 
with in several types of rice-lands are : — 

Cryptogamia 

Chdropkyhi. 

Fam : Char deem. 

Chain sp . — Vepjn pasy, 1’ayal, Stone-worts. 

This weed is found only in the alkaline fields of South 
Travancore- This is one of the dangerous weeds till 
now noted. 

Filicalcs. 

Fain : Parkcnacece. 

Lygodium , flexuosum — Thi-pannal. 

This weed is a special feature of the cherikkal fields. 
It twines round and strangles the plant. 

Fam : Marsiliaccoe 

Marsilia ( quadrifida ) — Nir Kira, Nalila Kira. 

This plant leads an amphibious life. It is generally 
found in wet lands. 

Phanerogainia. 

Angiospennoe. 

Monocotyledoncce. 

Fam : Altsmacea;. 

Wiesneria triandra. Generally found in the wet virippu 

fields. 
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Sag Maria, guayanemis. This plant is a denizen of the 
water-logged localities. 

Fam : HyilrocharUaeeiv. 

I alUsneria. There arc two species of ValUsneria 
which are noted as weeds. 

Hydrilla verticiUata is very common in low-lying fields 
which are mostly under water. 

Kam . (hamimsw. 

This is a family which is very well represented in 
the arable and waste lands of the State. 

Pa ii ic u in Crus -galli — K a v a d a . 

This is generally found growing in the puivja fields 
in Ninjnnsd, Ampalapula, Karthikappalli and Thifuvella. 

Panicum Colon u in is a weed which is generally met 
with in rich soils. 

Panicum trypheran. This is commonly met; with in 
vifippu fields of high elevation and in wet compounds. 

Panicum interr upturn. (Foihalu). Like Kavada (P. Crus- 
! /alii ) this is also a very injurious weed. 

Eleusine acgyptiaca is found only in high wet fields. 
It. is very common in the eherikkal fields and is a good fod- 
der plant. 

hchaemunt cUiarc. The grass which may be creeping 
or sub-erect is generally found in wet situations. 

Liptochloa chine nsis — Kmuthalam pullu. 

This prefers very wet localities and is a trouble- 
some weed. 

Digitaria sanyuinalis, is exclusively a weed of the 
eherikkal lands. 

Imchne mUiaoea —' Vanjin pullu, Vaiary. 

This is a very injurious weed. It is found in almost 
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all the wet virippu fields in the State. In South Travan- 
core the weed is reported to be causing much trouble to the 
cultivators. 

Fam : Cyperdcece. 

Species of this family are mostly rhizomaious and 
hence they a re generally difficult for eradication. 

Fimlristylis miliacea — Kora, Koran pullu. 

This is a weed of the virippu fields. 

Fimbristylis tetragona. This is found in wet virippu 

fields. 

Eleocharis atropurpurea is found in wet virippu fields. 

Eleocharis jistulosd — Chelly, Kethira. 

The presence of Kethira is a prominent feature of the 
punja fields in Ampalapula and K&rthikapally. 

Fuirc-m glome rata. This plant grows in almost any 
wei field, and even in water, almost to a depth of two foot. 

Scirpus juncoides — Mutty pullu. 

This occurs in the wet high virippu fields. 

Marisctis cyperinus. This plant is generally found in 
almost all the wet virippu fields. 

Sdcria caricinu. This is a very common weed of the 
virippu fields. 

Cyperus sp. This is generally found in almost all fertile 
paddy fields. 

Cyperus sp. grows well in the higher wet fertile fields. 
Cyperus haspan. The plant grows well in the virippu 

fields. 

Cyperus iria. The species may be seen in almost any 
of the wet virippu fields. 


Pycreus pilosus — Kuda-pidippan. 

Kuda-pidippan is a troublesome weed to the cultivator. 
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Fam : Aracece. 

Fara : Eriocaulacece. 

Eriocaulon truncatum. 

Eriocaulon intermedium and Eriocaulon sieboldidnutn. 
These are moisture-loving plans. They are found in the 
vifippu fields. 


Fam : Commelinacar. 

Aneilctna s[dratum. 

And land nudiflorum and 

Cyanotis axillaris are also found in the wet 
vifippu fields. 

Fam : Poniederiace.ee. 

Almost all the spec ies are water-loving planls. They 
grow in water-logged localities. 

Monochoria vaginalis and 

Monochoria plantaginea generally grow in the low 
vifippu fields. They are very common between ‘Karkadagam’ 
and ‘Makaram’. 

Dicotyledoneac. 

Fam : Amarantdceai. 

Alter nanthera- sessilis — Kol uppa. 

Koluppa is a very common weed in the fields. 

Fam : Capparidacece. 

Cleome viscosa — Vela, Nai vela. 

This is exclusively a weed of the sesamum crop. 

Fam : Leguminosce . 

Geissapsis cristata — Vettila Kettu. 

A common weed of the Vifippu fields. 

Aeschynoimne indica — Kide^u and 
Aeschynomene aspera — Kid§4u, 
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F am : Euphorbiaceai. 

As a weed Phyllanthus niniri (Ki.lukS nelly) is met 
with in eherlkknl fields only. 

Fam : Tamaricaceos, 
lier gia verticil! $ la . 

This is generally found in the wet virippu fields of 
Travail (‘ore. 

Fam : Tnrneracece. 

Fam : Onai/raccce. 

Liithcigia pa rvi flora . 

A very tenacious weed found in the wet fields of 
Travancore. 


Fain : Bora r/inaceec. 

He! iol ro] mi m i ni/icti m . 

Nfayalv Thekkada, Ellintay aliyan. 

and Cohf cilia prociniihenn , are weeds found in the 
sesamum crop. 

Fa m : S< rophu la riacecr. 

Microcarpaea rnuscosa, is an annual spreading herh 
which is very often found in the wet Virippu fields. 

St r iga In tea. — M a r a m . 

Maram is F a one of the few injurious weeds of the 
country. It is not very common in the fields of the plains, 
hut is found commonly oecuring in the Cfcerikkal lands. 
The plant is a parasite. It develops hailstorm which suck 
in nourishment from the roots of the paddy plants that 
happen to grow in its neighbourhood. The plant Thiduvan 
which is reported to ha ve caused damage to the ragi crop 
at Quilon and other places may in all probability be identi- 
cally the same, Av t t . 
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Limnophila gratissima, — K 11 la-cl i i r n . 

Limnophila racemosa . 

Limnophil a gratioloides — 1V1 ; rga Naiy fid 
Limtiophila conferia a i e vc i y ( c n n ( n ’n it in * 1 y 

situations, while 

Ilysavthes hyssopioides . 

Bott nay a brachiaia and 

YandeUia scabra are common weeds of the moist 
Virippu fields. 

Fam : Lenlibidariacece . 

Utricularia reticulata On a puvu, Neliil pfivu, Vayalil 
K&kka puvu, etc. 

This is exclusively a weed of the wet virippu fields. 
The plant is a prolific seedei*. 

Utricularia ticxuosa and 
Utricularia exoleta . 

These are also seen in some virippu fields. 

Fam : Rubiacect . . 

Oldenlandia eorymftosa . 

This is commonly found in the moist Virippu fields. 

Fam : Cant pan ulacea ?, 

Lobelia trigona . 

This is found in the moist virippu fields. 

Fam : Composite r. 

Epaltes diva/ricata. 

This is generally found in the wet virippu fields. 

f 

Eclipta alba— Kaiyonni, Kanjunny. 

This is seen in moist fields aho. 

♦ Detailed information regarding the plant may he obtained from the 
Hultatm PH the *a*ne published by the Agricultural Department, 

32 
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Vernonia Cinerea— Puv&n Kufunthal, Vena paccha. 
It is a weed generally found in the cherikknl fields 
of Travancore. 


Soil-erosion is causing a lot of havoc to the cultivator 
in Travancore. The unprotected hanks of swift rivers are 
often eroded and the soil thus eroded is 
S * n plant* ,nf! deposited in another place, thereby chang- 
ing the course of the river. In some places 
fertile, cultivable areas are often made unproductive by the 
deposit of eroded coarse soil material carried by rivers and 
small streams. 

Disafforestation is a potent factor in determining the 
amount of soil matter eroded during the year. According to 
John A. Widtsoe, “Rivers rising in well-forested districts or 
those that travel only a short distance before they empty 
into the lake or main river, are often comparatively free 

from suspended matter When the immense volumes 

of water in such rivers are considered, it is readily under- 
stood that quantities of suspended matter, almost beyond 
human comprehension, are carried from the highlands, tribu- 
tary to the river, during each season’s flow. Large rivers, all 
over the world, carry similar loads of suspended matter”.# 

Several tons of fertile alluvial matter from the soil 
are being carried away by streams to silt up the lagoons. 
The cultivable hilly tracts of this country are now unscienti- 
fically cultivated. They are not properly terraced and the 
few terraced areas are not always properly kept secure by 
introducing effective sand-binding species of plants. 

The condition of the sandy coastal belt is by no means 
better. The strong blows of wind very often distort the 
natural contour of the land. The loose sand in one place is 
carried away by the strong wind prevailing in that region 
and deposited in another place, thus giving the area an 
itinerant sui'face soil on which no reliance could be plaoed. 

* Principle* of Irrigation Practice by John A. WidUoe, ~ 
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The bunds of channels that irrigate the fields are also 
very often eroded giving annoyance and untold loss to the 
cultivator. 

A lot of protective campaign could be arranged by 
introducing in the affected areas plants that have the quality 
of binding the soil-particles together. 

The sand or bank-binding plants sometimes afford 
sufficient quantity of valuable fodder for cattle. They also 
make it possible for other economic plants to grow in those 
places. 

The following are some of the principal species of 
sand or bank-binding plants met with in the State. 

1. Calotropis gigantea — Erukku. This is commonly 
seen near the sea coast, and is also seen in Nanjanad as a 
wild growth on the banks of canals. 

2. Spinifex squarrosus. This is a Xerophytio grass 
seen almost everywhere on the sea coast. 

3. Scaevola koenigii. This is a shrub with pithy stem, 
it is found on the sea coast. 

4. Paitdanus odoratissiiut — Kaitha or Tha.la- — Screw- 
pine. it is an interesting bushy growth on the sea shore, 

5. lpomoea digitata. This scandent herb is found on 
the sea shore. 

G. lpomoea pcs-hgridis. This is found growing on the 
sea coast. 

7. lpomoea biloba. The ‘’Goat's foot convolvulus”. It 
grows on the sea coast and is an efficient sand-binder. 

8. Launea pinna tip da — Kadal koluppa. This is one 
of the principal sand-binding plants of the sea coast. 

9. Cyperus bulbosus. This is a cvperaceous plant found 
growing on the sea coast. 

10. Hydrophyllax maritiina. This plant is commonly 
seen on sand dunes on the sea coast. 

11. Andropogon squarrosus — R&maccham. This grass 
is generally cultivated on the banks of channels and tanks. 
The plant is an excellent sand-binder. 
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12. Hibiscus ttliaccus — Attuparuthy or Kirparuthy. 
This plant grows on the banks of tidal rivers. It is also 
planted to protect the banks of swift rivers. 

13. Panicmn repens — Inchi pullu. Its growth on the 
banks and field bunds is generally encouraged. 

14. Oynodon dactylon — Belikamka or Arukanpullu. This 
is a perennial species found growing all over the country. 

Species of Saccharum. Or hi and r a, Oxylenantkera and 
Cassia are generally planted on the banks of streams and 
rivers. The sensitive plants, Destnodium and Digitaria are 
also useful as sand-binders in loose sandy soils. It will be 
advantageous if the purposes of fodder and sand-binding are 
combined, as in that case it would solve another much-vexed 
problem — that of finding fodder for the cattle of the State. 

Plants add to the charm of the gardens. They cater 
to the aesthetic taste of man. The plants in a garden may be 
ordinary ornamental foliage plants, flower- 

Ornamental Plants. . , , . , , mt.. . 

mg trees, shrubs or even herbs. Ihese 

plants often serve to break the monotony of the natural 

situation and thus ex^rt an influence which is at once 

exhilarating and pleasant. They often appeal to one or 

more of our senses. 

Situated as it is in the tropics, Travancore possesses 
a wealth of rare ornamental plants well suited for this 
purpose. Recently, however, we find a lot of exotic species 
also introduced into our gardens. 

'Hie following are some of the important species met 
with in our gardens: — 

I. Plants with showy or scented flowers. 

1. Michelia champa ca. 

, Champakam. 

This tree is highly venerated by the Hindus and is 
therefore generally planted in the ‘nandavanams* attached 
to the temples. The flowers are sweet-scented. 
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2. Mesuaferrea. 

ISiangu — The Iron wood. 

This is a moderate-sized, handsome, conical tree pos- 
sessing large white flowers with bundles of yellow stamens. 
The flowers are delicately scented. 

.. 3. MiU.inf'loniu horirnsi s. 

Maramally. 

This tree produces a profusion of long, pure, white 
fragrant flowers. 


4. Plumeria actuifolui. 

Elaechampaka/n— The Pagoda tree. 

This produces large corymbs of white, fragrant flowers 
during the dry seasons. 

5. Nyctanthes arbor-tndis. 

PavilamaJly. 

The small tree produces sweet-scented flowers which 
are used by the Hindus in the worship of their gods. 

H. Lawsonta inermts. 

Mylanchy or Maruthonni — The Henna Plant. 

The flowers are sweet-scented. 

7. Murayya exotica. 

The China-box plant. 

This is a small graceful tree. It possesses a deep 
green foliage and flowers which are pure white in colour 
and are sweet-scented. 

8. Bauhinia species. 

Mantharam. 

Most of the plants belonging to this genus possess 
large showy flowers and they are therefore planted in gar- 
dens. The “Vejuithamanthafam” (B. acuminata) with large 
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fragrant flowers and the “Chuvanna mantharam” ( B . Varie- 
gata) which produces beautiful purple flowers are frequently 
met with in our gardens. 

9. Butea frundosa. 

Plasu or Chamatha. 

In the dry months this tree produces a largo number 
of scarlet coloured flowers. 

10. Cassia fistula . 

Kani konna or safal konna. 

The large pendulous racemes of bright yellow flowers 
of this tree are largely in demand on the “Vishu” day. 

11. Hibiscus rosa sinensis. 

Chemparathi. 

This small shrub is cultivated in the gardens for its 
large, beautiful, bell-shaped flowers which may be single or 
double. Of the cultivated varieties, plants producing crimson, 
yellow, sandal wood and white coloured flowers are the com- 
mon ones. 

12. Ixora coccinea. 

Thetti. 

There are several ixoras which are planted as orna- 
mental plants. Plants producing white cream or red flowers 
are the most common forms mot with in the gardens. 

13. Ervatamia coronaria. 

Nanthi&rvattam. 

Two varieties of “Manthiarvattoms” are met with in 
the gardens. These plants are small under-shrubs which 
produce beautiful white flowers possessing very delicate 
and agreeable fragrance. 

14. Erythrina indica, 

Murukku. 
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This small tree produces large, showy, scarlot flowers. 
There is another rare variety producing white flowers. 

t 

15. M ussaenda frondosa. 

Veljila. 

This shrub produces small, orange-coloured tubular 
flowers wlii ch are made conspicuous by the enlargement of 
one of the calyx lobes of the flowers. The enlarged calyx 
lobe possesses a white colour which shows up the small 
orange-coloured flowers. 

lti. Saraca indica. 

Asokam. 

This small tree possesses a deep green foliage. It pro- 
duces huge heads of bright orange-coloured flowers. 

17. Caesalpinia pulcherrima. 

•RajamaUy — Peacock flower. 

This shrub produces showy flowers which may be 
bright-yellow or scarlet in colour. 

18 . No him odorum. 

Arali. 

This shrub is cultivated in the ‘nandSvanams ’ for its 
showy, pink or white flowers. The roots are poisonous. This 
plant is extensively cultivated in South Travancore where 
there is great demand for its flowers. 

19. Mirabtlis jalapa. 

N&lumanipu — The Four o’clock plant. 

This is a large herbaceous plant which is cultivated 
in the gardens. It possesses flowers of various colours. 

20. Vinca rosea. 

K&rfitthetty- — Periwinkle. 

This plant produces pinkish or white flowers, 
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21. J-mminum grandi forum. 

Picchakam. 

The plant produces white, fragrant, tubular flowers. 
It is cultivated in the gardens and nandSvanams. 

There are several varieties of 1 rose cultivated in the 
gardens. The ‘Teas’, ‘Noisettes’ and the ‘Bourbons’ are 
specially suited for the plains, while there are varieties 
mainly intended for the hills. Climbing roses suitable for 
trailing on arches, fences, etc., are also commonly met with 
in the plains. The several varieties are distinguished by 
their colour and scent. 

liougainvillaea speUabiUs with its crimson-coloured 
flowers is also commonly seen in the gardens either as a 
trailing plant or cut hack to form a shrubby growth. 

Ecboli urn 'linnednu m , several species of Duranta , Clero- 
dendrov, Canna . , Chrysanthemum and Celosia are commonly 
cultivated as ornamental plants. 

Helianthus annus,-* Hippeast rum, Cereus grandt floras. 
Cosmos bipinnatus , Cynandropsis , Trcoma stans species of 
Crotalaria, Memecylon and Quassia amain are also grown in 
some of the gardens. 

II. Ornamental Foliage Plants. 

1. Cycas circinalis. 

Kananga or Chananga marain. 

This plant bears a crown of long, pinnate leaves which 
are used for the purpose of decoration on festive occasions. 
It is planted as an ornamental foliage shrub. 

2. Pandanus. 

Several plants belonging to this genus are cultivated 
in the gardens, some for their sweet-scented bracts and 
others for their handsome variegated leaves. 

5. Ravenala ma dag a sea riensis, 

Travellers’ tree, 
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This is a plant of peculiar growth possessing leaves 
which are distichously arranged on the stem. The tree 
stores up water in the receptacles formed at the base of the 
leaves. 

4. Tenimtalid calappa . 

ThalJi thonga. 

This is a small, spreading* deciduous free with large 
leathery leaves and fruits tho kernel of which is eaten. 


5 . Co s u a rt n a e<j ttw tifolta . 

Kattadi maram. 

In windy situations the plant produces a pleasing 
whistling sound. 


(>. Dillenia indica . 

This tree possesses large, peculiarly veined* .serrate 
leaves. It is a good foliage plan* for the garden. 


7 . A dd (hod a vosicct. 

Adalodakam. 

'This is an ornamental hedge-plant. 

Numerous species and vaiietiesof lfittoHidi Anthui ium, 
(’uladium, Alocacia and Codiaeum are seen in almost all the 
gardens in the country. 

Varyuta mens, A recti catechu and other foims of fra- 
ther-leaved pa bits are grown for ornamental ioliage. Spetirs 
<>1 Phoenix, Calamus, Orcodoxa and several species of lan- 
leavod palms are also cultivated for ornamental purposes. 

Species of Aiianium, A Senium and Selagiuella are 
some of the Cryptogamic plants planted lor the beauty ot 
their foliage. 

Species of ' At aucario, Cuprcssus and 7 huja are other 
ornamental foliage plants found in big gardens. 


Clitoria tenia lea. 

Sankhupushpam. 

88 
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This is a common ornamental creeper in our gardens. 
The blue-flowered variety is by far the common form, while 
the variety with white flowers is rare. 

Adapothian ( Holostcmma annulare ), Antigonon leptopus , 
Antigonon albifiora , Asparagus, Gloriosa superba, Jasminum 
species, Passifiora , Naravelia zeylaniea., Thunbergia yrandi- 
flord, several species of Aristolochia, Cardiospermum, Monslera, 
Baphidophora, Quistjualis indica , species of Ipomoea , different 
varieties of convolvulus, Attamanda Catharticd, Clematis and 
Bougainvillea are some of the ornamental creepers or climb- 
ing plants seen in our gardens. 

Nymphaca lotus , N. Skilata, Nelumbium speciosum, Pis- 
tid str&tiotcs, Limudnthemuin indicum, Monochorid and Apo- 
nogdon are some of the ornamental plants seen growing in 
the garden tanks. 

Eichhornia is a beautiful floating plant .with blue or 
lilac flowers. It has now' become an obnoxious weed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FAUNA. 

Travancore belongs zoo geographically to the great 
Indo-Malay or Oriental Region, which includes the whole of 
India, Ceylon, Assam, Burma, Formosa, 
General. Hainan, Cochin-China, Malacca, Sumatra, 

Java, Borneo, the Philippine Islands and part of China. It 
is divided into three sub-regions, Cisgangetic, Transgangetic 
and Malayan. The first of these comprises “ India proper 
from the base of the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and fiom 
the Arabian Sea and eastern boundary of the Punjab tract 
to the Bay of Bengal and the hills forming the eastern limit 
of the Gangetic alluvium with the addition of the island of 
Ceylon”. Travancore falls within these limits. It has, 
however, affinities in its hill-fauna with that of the 
Himalayas and the south-western hill-gionp in Ceylon, hut 
they are not sufficient, says Mr. Blanford, “ to enable the 
South Indian and Ceylonese areas to he classed with the 
Himalayan forest area in' a separate sub-division or sub- 
region ”. It has also affinities with the Malayan sub- 
region as is shown by the occurrence of such genera as 
Loris and Mosehiola among Mammals, Draco among Reptiles 
and Ixalus among Amphibians. 

Travancore may be divided into four divisions : 
(1) The forest-clad hill range up to and including the Carda- 
mom Hills with an average height of 4,500 feet. (2) The 
Kannan Devan Hills or High Rang 1 ', moi'e open in character 
and with an average height of 6,500 feeo. (3) The low country 
from the north as far as Nagertoil. (4) The low country 
south of Nagercoil. Here the rainfall is only twenty five 
inohes and the palmyra takes the place of the coconut palm. 
The fauna of this division resembles in general that of the 
east coast, 
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Mammals. 

About seventy mammals representing nine orders 
have bean recorded from Travaneore, none of which, how- 
ever, are peculiar to this region. 

Order Primates 

Fam : Cercopitlucidae — Old Woild Monkeys. 

Three Macaques and two Langurs are found in 
Travaneore. 

Snnnupit ficciiK — The Langurs. 

These are of slender build and have long limbs and 
very long tails. They are without cheek pouches and their 
stomach consists of three divisions, a complication similar to 
that of the ruminants. 1 he langurs are almost herbivorous 
in their diet, feeding mostly on leaves and young shoots. 

1. SeniHopithccus johni — The Nilgiri Langur. 

This langur is found in Travaneore on the hills at 
elevations over 2,500 feet. It is usually found in small troops 
and the load booming note of the male is a familiar sound 
in the hills. It is very gentle, easily rained and clean in its 
habits in captivity. The body is dark, glossy, black and the 
head tawny. The flesh of this animal is believed to possess 
medicinal C|ua!it.ies and is iir great demand among the lower 
classes of the people. 

2. Senmopithecus priamus — The Madras Langur. 

The head is pale brown above; the face, palms of hands 

and soles of feet are black. The hack and tail are greyish 
and the lower parts pale brown. 

! SemnopitJiecus hypoleueus —The Malabar Langur. 

A greyish monkey with a black face is found in the 
Cochin Hills and in the Karabum Valley on the eastern 
slopes of the Cardamom Hills. It has not been actually 
recorded from Travanoore, but it is likely that this species 
may also be found in this State. 
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Macaws — The macaques are more compactly built 
than the langurs and have large cheek pouches and simple 
undivided stomach. They eat insects, frogs, lizards, etc., 
besides vegetables and fruits. They cram the hastily 
swallowed food into their cheek pouches and masticate 
it at leisure. 

1. Macacus silcnus — The Lion-tailed Monkey. 

This monkey is usually found in dense forests in 

small herds. It is sulky and savage in captivity. The head 
is surrounded with a ruff of long grey hair and the rest of 
the coat, the hare face and hands are black. The slender 
tail is tufted at the tip like that of the lion. 

2. Macacus sinicus — The Bonnet Monkey. 

This is the common monkey of South India and is 
found generally in the low country, not ascending hills to 
any height. It is a long-tailed monkey without whiskers or 
heard, hut with flesh-coloured face and ears and a cap of 
radiating hair on the crown. The colour is brown above, 
paler below. 

.‘1. Macacus pUvatus — The Toque Monkey. 

This monkey, formerly believed to he confined to 
Ceylon, is found also in Travail core. In habits and in build 
it is verydiketh? bonnet monkey, but generally smaller and 
slimmer. The face is flesh-coloured but the ears are dark. 

Order Lemuroidea (Lemurs). 

These look like monkeys but ha ve fox-like faces. The 
thumb and the great toe are well developed and opposable. 
The fore-finger and the second toe end in sharp claw in- 
stead of a flat nail as the other fingers and toes. The tail 
is absent in Indian forms. There is only one representative 
of this order in Travanoore. 

Loris gracilis — The Slender Loris. 

This is fairly common in the lowland forests of Tra- 
vancore. It is not much larger than a rat and is very 
sluggish in its movements. The large eyes are set in a 
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dark patch and the body is clothed with very short and 
soft fur. Whan it sleeps, it, doubles itself up bending the 
head down between its legs. 

Order Carnivora- 

This group comprises mammals that arc familiarly 
known as beasts of prey, distinguished by the possession of 
special features for the capture and destruction of living 
prey. Their carnivorous dentition with well-developed 
strong canine teeth and the toes armed with strong and 
sharp claws point to their predatory life. The carnivores 
are divided into three sections all of which arc well re- 
presented in Travancore. 

1. Aoluroidea (Cal section) 

2. Cynoidea (Dog section) 

3. Arctoidea (Hear section) 

Aeluroidea 

Fain : Felidae. 

1. Panther'a ( Felis ) tigris — The Tiger. 

Tigers are not uncommon on the hills of Travan- 
core, hut in the south where there is an abundance of 
forest and very little grass, they are comparatively rare. 

2. Pdntltera pard us fusca ( Felis pardus ) — This is the 

Indian panther or leopard. 

It is very common in Travancore. The tawny coat 
is marked with small close-set rosettes. The black variety 
is also common and is said to lie bolder and fiercer than the 
ordinary one. The black panther is not a distinct species 
as the same parent may produce black and normal coloured 
cubs. The black colour is a case of melanism. 

A hundred years ago the jungles were infested by 
tigers and leopards which often strayed into the country 
parts and took tolls of men and more of cattle. The 
Government used to send parties of soldiers for their 
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destruction. A system of prize money encouraged the 
more daring of the people to kill them. This along with 
the expansion of cultivation on the hills has reduced the 
number of tigers and leopards. But still they are quite 
common. The leopards are more numerous. 

•1. Celts chans a th n is ( F. chaus ) — The Jungle Cat. 

This wild cat of India, very common in the low 
country, is only slightly larger than the domestic cat with 
which it is said to breed freely. The colour of its fur varies 
from sandy grey to yellowish grey and the tail is ringed 
with black towards the end. It feeds on small mammals 
and birds and attacks poultry when it gets a chance. 

4. Prionailnnts (Fells) hcngalensis —The Leopard Cat. 

This beautiful forest cat looking like a miniature 

panther is very common in the High Range of the State. 
It is about the size of a domestic cat but rather longer in 
the leg. Th? ground colour of the body is tawny yellowish 
above, white below, and marked throughout with black spots. 
It is nocturnal in habit arid preys upon small birds and 
mammals. 

5. PrioitaUurns (Felts) rubiginosus — The Rusty 

Spotted Cat. 

This elegant little cat, about half or three quarters 
of the size of a domestic cat, is found in the low country but 
is not common. “It has a soft, smooth, fawn grey coat, 
patterned with brown bars and spots arranged in more or 
less regular lines”. Like the Leopard Cat it is nocturnal 
in habit and preys upon small mammals and birds. 

6. Prionailu ms (Felis) viverrinus — The Fishing Cat: 

This sulky and fierce cat, much bigger than the 

domestic cat, occurs in Travancore about the neighbourhood 
ol backwater#. “Short and stout, its body is covered with 
short, .coarse, earthy grey fur, infused with brown. The 
body markings consist of a series of elongate black spots 
arranged in more or less longitudinal rows. The lower 
parts of the body are spotted and the tail is more ; qr less 
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distinctly ringed with black”. It feeds on fish and fresh- 
water molluscs and also on any bird or mammal that it can 
secure. 


Fam : Viverrithe. 

This family is represented by two true civets and two 
palm civets. 

True Civets. 

1. Moschothera (Viverra) civrttina — The large Mala- 

bar Civet. 

2. Viverricula indica indica, (Virerriculd malaccen - 

sis ) — The small Indian Civet. 

Both these civets are kept under domestication for 
the sake of the “musk” secreted by a gland under the tail. 
The gland is present in both sexes and lies just in front of 
the testes in the male and in the corresponding position in 
the female. The secretion is used both for perfumery and 
for medicinal purposes. 

Palm Civets. 

1. Paradoxurus hermaphroditus ( P . niger). 

This is the common palm civet or toddy cat. It is 
called toddy cat because of its fondness for toddy. This cat, 
like other palm civets, is largely fruit-eating though it feeds 
also on small birds, insects, etc. It is a perfect pest in houses 
and takes up its abode between the roof and ceiling where 
its noisy movements and offensive smell make it an un- 
desirable tenant. 

2. Paradoxurus jerdoni — The bi*own Palm Civet. 

This is confined to the hill ranges of Travancore 

above 3,000 feat. It can be distinguished from the common 
toddy cat by its rich, deep brown colouring, the back and 
sides being somewhat grey. It is nocturnal and feeds on 
fruits, though it is not above taking a meat diet when it 
can get one. 

34 
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Fa m : Hcrpcstida — Mungooses. 

Mungooses have no perfume glands hut possess anal 
glands which secrete a foul smelling liquid. Their long 
weasel-like bodies, tails bristling with long hair and the 
pointed muzzle are characteristic. Three species occur in 
the State. 

1. Herpestes edwardsi carnaticus (H. Mungo.) 

The common mungoose of South India. It is found 

everywhere in the low country. The genera) colouring is 
dark steel-grey, finely speckled with deep brown. The animal 
is diurnal in habit and preys upon rats, mice, frogs, lizards, 
snakes, etc. It is somewhat immune to snake venom, 
though not absolutely so, as is commonly believed. Tt, is 
easily tamed and makes a charming pet. 

2. Herpestes fit sews — The Nilgiri brown Mongoose. 

This mungoose found in the hill forests of Travancore 

is about the same size as, or slightly larger than, the common 
mungoose, blackish brown in colour, more or less speckled 
with yellow or brownish white. 

d. Herpestes Vitticolis — The stripe-necked Mungoose. 

This is found only in the hill forests and is the largest 
of the three, in fact, the largest of all Asiatic mungooses. 
It is handsomely coloured with an iron-grey head and the 
body speckled with brown, yellow and red. The end of the 
tail is black. A very conspicuous black stripe is present on 
each side of the neck. It has very strong claws by means 
of which it digs out its prey from the ground. 

4. Herpestes fulvescens — The Ceylon brown Mun- 
goose. 

This has also been recorded from Travancore. It is 
likely that this is only a race of H. fuscus. 

Fam : Hyaenidce. 

Hyaena hyaena — The Striped Hywna. 

This was once common in Travancore but appears to 
be extremely rare no\y. 
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Cy noidea 

Fain : Can idee. 

1. Cards indicus (aureus ) — The Jackal. 

The jackal is the commonest nocturnal aniipal 
in Travancore. Its diabolical yells at night are only 
loo familiar. It is smaller than an ordinary pariah dog 
and has shorter ears and a bushy tail. 

2. Cyon deccanensis . ( dnkhunemis ) — The Indian Wild 

Dog. 

Packs of wild dogs occur in the hills, where they hunt 
and clear the place where they happen to be in of every 
kind of game. It is larger in size than the jackal, the ears 
are rounded and the tail more bushy. Teats are more than 
ton, which is the typical dog number. 

Arctoidea. 


Fam : Mustelidcc. 

This family is represented by a single species, 
Muslela flavigula Var. (hcatkinsi — the Indian Marten or the 
White Cheeked Marten. This very attractive and active 
mammal is found commonly in Pirmede and the Cardamom 
Hills. It eats small mammals and birds and sometimes 
gives trouble by breaking into fowl houses. 

Fam : Lutridve — Otters. 

The otters are aquatic mammals with a smooth 
glossy coat of coarse fur. The tail is strong arid tapering, 
the muzzle broad, ears small and legs short with fully 
webbed feet provided with short claws. They live in holes 
by day and feed at night on fish and other aquatic animals. 
Two species are common in the backwaters. 

J . Lutra vulgaris — The common otter. 

2. Lutra macrodus — the smooth Indian otter. 

This is shorter than the former but more stoutly built 
with shorter fur. 
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Fam : Ursidce — Bears. 

The Sloth Bear, Melursus ursinus, is found on the hills 
at all elevations and is much dreaded as it will attack man 
unprovoked. The body is covered with long, black, coarse 
hair, the mobile snout is grey and the lips are large and 
loose. Its food consists of fruits and insects. It is extremely 
fond of honey and white ants and will never pass an ant- 
hill without digging up its contents. 

Order Insect ivora. 

The members of this order are small-sized, recogni- 
sable by their long pig- like nose and pointed dentition adapted 
tor crushing insects. The order is represented in Travancore 
by a species of hedge-hog and three species of musk shrews. 

Fam : Erinaceidce — Hedge-hogs. 

Erinaceus micropus — the South Indian Hedge-hog. 

This is only found in the extreme south about NSger- 
coil. It hides in holes during the day and at night comes 
out and feeds on insects. When confronted by an enemy it 
rolls itself into a ball, presenting the spines at all points. 


Fam : Soricidce — Shrews. 

These are so like rats that they are often mistaken 
for them. They are, however, easily distinguishable by 
their long snout, small eyes, rounded ears and comparatively 
short tail. The characteristic musky smell of the shrews 
is due to the secretion from a gland on each side of the 
body the opening of which is surrounded by short stiff hairs. 
Shrews are nocturnal and are helpful in keeping down 
insects. The three species found in Travancore are: 

1. Crocidura caerulea, the common musk rat, 

2. C. murina, the brown musk shrew and 

3. C. perrotteti, the Indian pigmy shrew, one of 

the smallest of mammals. 
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Order-Chiroptera (Bats.) 

Thin order has not been properly worked out in Tra- 
vancore and more collecting is necessary both from the hills 
and from the plains. The more important of the families 
already recorded are mentioned below: 


Fam : Pteropodidat — Fruit ea ting Bat s. 

1. Pteropus medius — The Indian fruit-hat or the 
flying Fox. 

This is the largest Indian bat. It is fox-headed with 
black wings about, four feet in expanse and a body ten 
inches long. It is conspicuous everywhere by its habit of 
roosting on trees in large numbers. 

i. Cynopterus maryiuaius The small or short-nosed 
fruit-bat. 

This little fox-bat has habits similar to the last and 
may bo found roosting in large numbers on the folded leaves 
of plantains, palmyra palms and other trees. 


Fam : Rhinolophidce — The Horse-shoe Bats. 
These have a complicated nose-leaf consisting of a leaf- 
like process of the skin around the nostrils. The nose-leaf 
is an important organ of special sense akin to touch. The 
Rhinolophida are all insectivorous. Three species have 
been recorded : Rhindophus a ffinis, R. minor and Hipimiderus 
bicolor. 

Fam: Nycteridoe — The Vampires. 

Two vampires are known to occur in the State, 
Megadcrma fyra (the Indian Vampire BaU and M. spasma 
(the Malay Vampire). The former preys not only upon 
insects but also on small vertebrates such as frogs, lizards 
and even small bats. 


Fam : VtspertiUonidu- . 

Among the Vespertilionids which are mainly insec- 
tivorous the following three species may be mentioned : — 
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1 . Vesper ago abramus — The Indian Pipistrelle. 

This is the commonest and the smallest bat in India. 

It hides in roofs, out-houses, etc., during the day and flies 
out at dusk, coming into rooms. 

2. Nycticejus kuhli — The common yellow Bat. 

This small common hat has the fur varying from 

greyish to yellowish brown above and white to yellow below. 

3. Genvotda picta — The Painted Bat. 

This tiny handsome bat is “noticeable for its brilliant 
colouring — the wings, ears and tail web being orange, with 
broad deep wedges of black between the fingers”. It looks 
more like a butterfly or moth on the wing than a bat. 

Order Rodentia. 

This order includes squirrels, rats, mice, porcupines, 
hares, etc. The members of this order are easily distinguished 
from all other mammals by the two large chisel-shaped 
incisor teeth in each jaw, followed by a long toothless gap. 
The incisors grow throughout life in adaptation to their hard 
use in the gnawing so characteristic of these animals. The 
order is well represented in Travancore. 


Fam : Hystricidce. — Porcupines. 

Hystrix leueura — The common Indian Porcupine. 

It is found only in the hills, where it lives in burrows 
and is very destructive to garden plants as its food consists 
chiefly of roots. “ The hinder part of the back and upper 
flanks are covered with long sharp spines, so stiff and stout 
as to be used as pen-holders, and these grade off into shorter 
spines and hairs, while a few long thin bristle-like spines 
occur on the back. The tail is short and covered with short 
spines ending in a brush of peculiar quills with narrow 
roots and blunt open ends. These appear to act as a rattle 
and the quills rustle as the animal moves, for he fears 
enemies little, being an unpleasant animal to interfere 
with”. 
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Fam : Leporidce . — Hares and Rabbits. 

Lepus nigricollis. The Black-naped Hare is common 
in the low country as well as on the hills. There is a 
conspicuous patch of black velvotty fur on the back of the 
neck. 

Fam : Sciurida . — Squirrels and Flying Squirrels. 

There are two species of Flying Squirrel and four 
species of squirrel in Travaneore. The two flying squirrels 
are confined to the hills. In these the limbs of each side 
are united by a broad furry membrane extending from the 
wrist along the side to the hind foot. The membrane is 
supported at the wrist by a cartilaginous spur on the ulnar 
side. This membrane serves as a parachute to support the 
animals in the great flying leaps they make. 

1. Ptefomys oral — The large brown Flying Squirrel. 

This is the larger of the two, the head and body 

measuring about eighteen inches and the tail about two feet. 
It can easily make a leap of nearly sixty yards through 
the air. It feeds on bark and insects as well as fruits 
and nuts. 

2. Sciuropterus fuscicapillus — The small Travaneore 

Flying Squirrel. 

This somewhat rare squirrel is about half the size of 
the former. The fur is reddish brown above; the cheeks 
and under parts are nearly white. 

3. Sciurus indicus — The large Indian Squirrel. 

This large black and red squirrel is only found on the 

hills from an elevation of five hundred feet upwards. The 
colour is red and black and the tail is about as long as head 
and body. It nests high up on the trees and its loud cackling 
cry may be often heard in the forest. 

4. Sciurus palmafmn — The common striped squirrel 

or the Palm Squirrel. 

This beautiful squirrel with three cream-coloured 
stripes all down the back is a familiar visitor to human 
habitations and its loud persistent chirrup is well known, 
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5. Sciurus tristriatus —The Jungle Striped Squirrel. 

This is largei 1 than the last and is found only on the 
hills. It is darker and lias narrow, short, pale stripes on 
the hack. 

(>. Sciunis sullinratus — The dusky striped squirrel. 

This is smaller than the last two striped squirrels and 
is confined to the hills, having been recorded only from 
elevations of over 2,000 feet. The hack stripes are short, 
narrow and close together. 

Kam : Mur idee — Rats and Mice. 

The rat fauna of the State has not been completely 
studied. More collecting and further investigation are 
necessary. Those that have been recorded are : — 

1. Platacanthomys Idsiurus — The Malabar Spiny 
Mouse. 

This interesting mouse is found only on the hills, at 
elevations of more than 2,000 feet, where it lives in hollows 
made in old forest trees. The fur on the back is mixed with 
numerous broad flat spines. The tail is bushy, covered 
with long coarse hair. The whiskers are very long and the 
ears large and pointed. 

2. Oerbillus indicus — The Common Indian Gerbille 
or The Antelope Rat. 

This is common in most localities in Travancore. It 
is about the size of the common rat but has longer hind-legs 
and looks like a miniature kangaroo. It leaps well and can 
cover as much as four yards at a bound. It feeds on roots 
and grass and is sometimes destructive to crops. 

3. Mm rattus — The Common Indian Rat. 

This is ubiquitous and is one of the troublesome 
household pests. 

The three other rats that are common are : — 

1. Nesocia bandicoota — the Bandicoot rat, 

2. Nesocia bengalensis — the common field rat and 

3. Mils buduga — the common Indian field mouse, 
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Order proboscides. 

This order contains only one family Elephantida. 
which includes but one living genus Elephas. The Indian 
elephant is Elephas maximus indicus, which is fairly abund- 
ant in the forests of Travancore. The following extract 
from J. F. Bourdillon’s 'Report on the forests of Travancore may 
ho of interest. 

“ These animals are wild in the forests, and are in 
some places particularly abundant. They do not always 
remain in the same spot, but move about over large areas, 
their movements being regulated by the quantity and con- 
dition of the food available, and by the state of the weather. 
Over the greater part of Travancore they descend from the 
hills as soon as the water begins to fail there, that is to say, 
about January, and they are then to be found in the thickest 
and coolest parts of the lower forests in the vicinity of 
some river. As soon as the showers begin to fall in April, 
their instinct tells them that they can again obtain water 
on the hills, and that fresh grass has sprung up where the 
dry herbage was so lately burnt, and they immediately 
commence an upward movement to the higher ground. 
There they remain till about September when some, but not 
all of them, descend to the lower slopes of the hills and even 
to the low country, to see what they can get from the fields 
of hill-paddy then beginning to ripen, and they often destroy 
large quantites of grain. In November these migrants again 
ascend the hills and join their companions. Advantage is 
taken by us of the annual descent from the hills in the hot 
weather to catch these animals in pits, but in November no 
attempt is made to capture them as the pits are then full of 
water. The question has often been debated whether the 
number of elephants in the country is increasing or decreas- 
ing. I believe that most people would say that elephants 
are more numerous than formerly, but I am inclined to 
think that this impression is formed from the increased 
3 & 
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damage done to cultivation of all sorts. If we rocollect that 
cultivation is yearly extending, we can well understand that 
elephants are much more troublesome now than formerly, 
without there being any increase in their numbers; and if we 
could take a census of them we should probably find that 
their numbers are about stationary. I once attempted to 
estimate how many there are in the State ; and I came to 
the conclusion that there must be from 1,000 to 1,500, the 
greater number of them being found in North Travaneore, 
especially the Cardamon Hills. Sometimes elephants die 
in large numbers, as in the year 1866, when a murrain 
attacked them in the forests near Malayattur and fifty pairs 
of tusks were brought to the Forest Officers at that place 
and Thodupula in April and May of that year. Such epi- 
demics would doubtless occur more frequently if the number 
of elephants increased unduly and the supply of food fell 
short, and their rarity is a sign that the animals are not 
troubled for want of food though their migrations show 
that it is not always to be obtained in the same place.” 

- Elephants are protected by law in Travaneore no one 
being permitted to kill them except under sanction. Ivory 
is a royalty. 

Order Ungulata (Hoofed mammals). 

The order is represented by three families. 

Fam : Bovidce — Hollow-horned ruminants. 

This family is represented by the Bison and the 
Nilgiri Tahr. 

1. Bibos gaums ( Bos gaurus ) — The Gaur or the Bison. 

The Gaur is fairly common in the hill ranges of Tra- 
vancore and is about the largest of the existing Bovines, 
standing about six feet at the shoulder, and the finest 
representative of the group. The horns borne by the huge 
head are massive and markedly curved. Gaurs go about in 
herds grazing at dusk or in the early morning under the 
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leadership of an old bull. When age tells upon him, he is 
driven out after severe fight by a younger and stronger 
one. The defeated leader then wanders about alone. It is 
these solitary bulls that afford the finest trophies to the 
sportsman. 

2. Hemitragus hylocrius — The Nilgiri Tahr.. 

This is the only representative of wild goats in Tra- 
vaneore. It is slightly larger than the Himalayan Tahr 
and is to be found in herds on the hills in suitable localities 
where there are grassy slopes and precipitous rocks. “The 
horns, almost in contact at the base, rise parallel for some 
length, then diverge and curve downwards in a bold sweep,” 
The bucks leave the herd from December to April, when the 
does breed and go about with their kids. 


Fam: Gervidcc — Deer. 

The branching horns or antlers carried by the males 
are the distinctive characteristic of the deer. The horns of 
the deer are a mass of dead bone and are thus different from 
those of the “hollow-horned” ruminants. The new-grown 
antler is covered with “velvet” — a thick soft vascular skin 
covered with fine hair. When the growth of the antler is 
complete, the velvet dries up and is rubbed off in due course. 
The antlers are shed regularly and replaced. There are 
three species of deer in Travancore. 


1. Mutiacus munljak — [Cci vutus muntjac). 

The Barking Deer or the Rib-faced Deer. M. M. 
aureus is the race found in Travancore. This deer is found 
singly or in pairs in thick forests at all elevations. Its call 
from a distance sounds much like the bark of a dog, given 
at intervals, hence the name Barking Deer. The antlers 
are small and consist of a short brow tine and an undivided 
curved beam. There is a bony ridge extending down each 
side of the face from the base of the pedicel. The name 
Rib-faced Deer is due to the presence of these facial ridges, 
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2. Axis axis ( Cervus axis )— The Spotted Deer. 

This handsome deer is very common in open forests 
and bamboo jungles at the foot of the hills. They are found 
in herds and feed over-night till late in the morning and 
again in the afternoon. 

:i. Rnsa unicolor ( Cervus unicolor ) — The Sambar. 

This large deer is found at all elevations where there 
is a forest. The antlers are stout and grand, the brow tine 
set at an acute angle with the beam which at its summit 
forks into two nearly equal tines. 

Fam : Tragulidce — Chevrotains or Mouse Deer. 

These differ from the true Ruminants described above 
in having a three-c hambered stomach instead of the four- 
chambered stomac h characteristic of the latter and in the 
absence of horns or antlers. Mouse deer have tusks which 
are better developed in males. The family is represented by 
a single species. 

Moschiola meminna ( Trayulus meminna ) — The Indian 
Mouse Deer. 

This tiny little beast, about ten inches in height, is 
found only on the hills where it leads a solitary and retired 
life except in the breeding season when the male and female 
keep together. The coat is olive brown, minutely speckled 
with yellow and the sides are marked with rows of elongate 
buff or white spots. The lower parts of the body are 
white. 


Fam : Suidce — Pigs. 

Sus cristatns — The Indian Wild Boar. Herds of this 
animal are to be met with at the foot of the hills and about 
the cultivated patches where they sometimes do much 
damage to crops. Th 3 wild boar is said to interbreed with 
the tame pig when opportunities offer. The tusks in the 
males are well developed, both the upper and lower curve 
outwards and project from the mouth, 
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Order Catacea (Whales, Porpoises and Dolphins) 

The species listed below specimens of which have 
from time to time been washed ashore on this coast or caught 
from the sea, give us an idea of the forms that frequent 
this coast. 

Fam : Physeteridcc — The Sperm Whales. 

1. Cogia macleyi. The pigmy sperm whale. A speci- 
men of this was stranded on this coast in 192b. 

Fam : Uetphinidac. (Dolphins). 

1. Phocoena, shocoenoides — The little porpoise. 

2. Pseudorca crdssidans — The false killer whale. 

3. Tut stops catdlania. 

4. Tursiops dawsoni- 

5. Steno lentiginosus — The speckled Dolphin. 

6. Delphinus delphis — The common Dolphin. 

Fam : Balacnida. 

1. .Balaenoptera indica — The great Indian Fin 
Whale. 

A very large specimen of this whale was stranded at 
RajSkkamangalam on this coast in 1904 and a smaller 
specimen on the PuvSr coast, in March 1937. 

Order Edentata* 

The only representative of this order is the Indian 
Pangolin, Manis pentadactyla. It is a toothless mammal 
the body of which is covered with broad overlapping horny 
scales interspersed with a few hairs. It is nocturnal in 
habit and digs up nests of white ants on which it feeds by 
means of its long extensile tongue. During the day it lies 
up in a burrow scooped out under the ground by means of 
its strong claws. When attacked it rolls itself into a ball 
after the manner of a wood louse, 
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.... Birds.* v 

The bird-fauna of Travancore is rich and varied, there 
being about 360 species represented within its limits. Of 
these, however, three only appear to be peculiar to it, while 
a, fourth one is reported only from the Pulney Hills. These 
were first brought to notice by Mr. Bourdillon and three are 
named after him — Bourdi lion’s Babbler ( Rhopocichla a triceps 
bourdilloni), Bourdillon’s Great-eared Night jar ( Lyncornis 
cerviniccps bourdilloni)-, and Bourdillon’s Black-bird ( Turdua 
mernlct, bourdilloni). This last named bird extends on to the 
Pulney s. Blanford’s Laughing thrush (Trochalopterum jerdoni 
ineridionalc) is found on the hills of South Travancore ex- 
tending on to the borders of Tinnevelly.. 

Some eighty five species are migratory, visiting us 
from their northern homes in the winter months only. Such 
are several Warblers, Thrushes, Swallows, certain Orioles 
and Wagtails, the Kestrel, the Osprey and the Falcon, several 
of the Plovers, Sandpipers, Snipes and Gulls, Terns and 
Teals. Certain others which are usually residents in the 
plains move to the hills in the hot months — such are the 
Crow-pheasant, the Hoopne, the Black -headed Oriole and the 
Paradise-Flycatcher. 

As a detailed description of the vast and varied avi- 
fauna would occupy many pages, only an enumeration of the 
more important forms with such facts as may be of general 
interest will be attempted. 

The vast order of Passerine birds is well represented, 
there being about 140 species, the total enumerated as 
occuring in South India being 204 species. 

Two species of crows, the Indian House Crow ( Corpus 
splendens splendens) and the Southern Jungle Crow (Corvus 
coronoides culminatus) are ubiquitous. The Tree-pies (Den- 
drocitta rufa rufa) with their chestnut reddish body, dark 
head and bill and long tail are fairly common in the plains 

* Revised and rewritten by Mr. A. R. Mathew, M- A; 
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and their mellow notes often mixed with a harsh repeated 
“ ga-ga-ga ” are familiar sounds to b© heard in any garden. 
Several species of Babblers are present but the commonest 
is the Southern Jungle Babbler (Tur (bides terricolor mala- 
bar-bus) popularly known as “Seven sisters” as they go about 
in small parties of half a dozen or more. They are earthy 
brown birds rustling about, in long bops among dead leaves 
and chattering all the while — their squeaks being described 
by Dewar as that of a revolving axle that requires oiling. 

A small bright-coloured bird with a good deal of yel- 
low and white about it may often be seen about the trees 
and bushes hunting for insects — this is the Common Iora 
(Aegithina liphia). The female is green and white. Its very 
plaintive whistle which commences with a long drawn out 
high note followed by a shorter low note which may be ex- 
pressed as “ We-e-e-e-tu” or, as Mr. Ferguson described it, 
“ a prolonged plaintive indrawn whistle on ‘ A ’ sharp fal- 
ling to a short note on ‘ F' sharp,” can be heard commonly 
all over the plains. 

The Bulbuls are well represented. One of the most 
familiar is the common Red-vented Bulbul ( Molpastes 
haeuiorrhous haetnorrkous ), a plain brown bird with a black 
head, white upper tail coverts and crimson undertail 
coverts. It has a cheery little song. A still more common 
Bulbul is the Southern Red-whiskered Bulbul ( Otocompm 
etneria fuscicaudata ) which occurs both in the low country 
and on the hills. It is a plain brown bird with a white throat 
and breast and a black crest bending forward over its beak. 

One of the common birds with a really pretty song 
is the Magpie Robin ( Copsychus malar is saularis ), a neatly 
built bird in black and white livery, to be met with usually 
in the neighbourhood of human habitations. Its sweet notes 
are the first one hears just as the dawn begins to break. 

A white bird with a black crested head and two very 
long white tail feathers may often be seen flitting in undu- 
lating flight from tree to tree. This is the Indian Paradise 
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Flycatcher ( Terpsiphoni paradisi paradisi). The female is 
chestnut red with black head and the long median tail fea- 
thers are absent. The young males resemble the female 
and attain to the white adult plumage only in the fourth 
year. Another flycatcher that is fairly common in the 
plains is the White-browed Fantail Flycatcher ( Rhipidura 
aureola). It frequents gardens and cultivated areas and may 
easily be recognised by its habit of dancing about the 
branches of trees or on the ground with its tail spread out 
widely in the shape of a fan. It is a dark brown bird with 
a white stripe on the sides of the head running over the 
eyes. It has a sweet note. 

Of the shrikes at least three species may be seen 
not uncommonly, two of which go about in flocks. One, 
the common wood shrike ( Tephrodornis pondiceriana pondi- 
ceriana ), a plain ashy brown bird with a broad white eyebrow 
and white outer tail feathers is most easily recognised by 
its pretty mellow whistle which has been described as ” Be 
thee cheery” or as “tanti-tuia”. Another, the Small Ninivet 
{Pericrolus peregrinus malabaricus), has a finer dressin 
lack, scarlet and grey, though the female has a more 
subdued costume. The third is the large Cuckoo-shrike 
(Lalage syhesii ), a grey bird much larger than the two 
preceding forms. 

The Drongo or the King-crow (Dicrurus macrocercus) 
is perhaps the most common bird in the plains leaving aside, 
of course, the ubiquitous crow’. This is a most active little 
bird in black livery feeding exclusively on insects which 
are harmful to cultivation- -so this bird is most distinctly a 
valuable ally of the farmer and deserves every encourage- 
ment and protection. Closely allied to this is the Racket 
Tailed Drongo ( Dissemurus paradiseus malabaricus ) which 
is common in the forests but is not uncommon in the 
low country in North Travancore. It is a good songster. 

The most familiar of the W arblers is the well known 
Tailor-bird ( Ortlwtomus sulorius sutorius). It is a tiny 
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plain greenish brown bird with a remarkably loud voice 
continuously repeating its loud call “ To-wee, to- wee ” 
which may be heard in any garden. Its nest is a wonderful 
structure. The walls are often growing leaves the edges 
of which the bird draws together by means of cotton or 
Jibre — hence its popular name. The Fantail Warblers 
( Oysticola ), Wren Warblers ( Franklinia and Prinia ) and 
the Willow Warblers (Phylloscopus and Acanthopneusle ) 
are also represented. 

Conspicuous by their colour are the Orioles, com- 
monly known as mango-birds. Oriolus kundoo is the Indian 
Tho Orioles Oriole — a bright yellow bird with pink 

beak and red eyes. There is some black 
on tho sides of the head, in the wings and the tail. During 
flight this bird looks like a flash of gold. The more com- 
mon Oriole, however, is the Black-beaded Oriole. (Oriolus 
melanoce.pl 'talus) which differs from the former in having 
the whole head, chin and throat black. They have a rich 
soft mellow 7 note. 

No one can fail to notice the common Myna ( Acrido - 
theres tristis iristis), a plain brown bird w'ith a black head 
and breast shading off into vinous brown, often seen walk- 
ing after cattle and, as its name implies, hunting for grass 
hoppers. It is easilytamed and is a splendid mimic. In 
captivity it can be taught to talk and it readily picks up the 
notes of other birds. Another Myna, the Jungle Myna 
(Aethiopmr fuscus), very like the former in colouration 
and habits js also common. It is a smaller bird than the 
common Myna and may be distinguished from it by its size 
and absence of the hare skin round tho eyes which are here 
well feathered. 

The common Weaver-bird (Ploceus baya) is a spar- 
row-like bird of gregarious habits found especially in culti- 
vated districts, where it associates in large flocks and does 
some damage to ripening crops. These weave wonderful 
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flask-shaped or retort-shaped nests which are hung up from 
trees. 

The beautiful little Muni a (Munia malacca) in rich 
chestnut and blac k with a thick bill is fairly common in 
small flocks. The House-sparrow ( Passer domesticus) is 
found in most places where there are human habitations. 


The Wagtails. 


Of the Wagtails one, the large. Pied Wagtail (Mota- 
cilla lugubrits madraspatemis), alone is resident here, others 
being only winter visitors. This is a black 
bird with a conspicuous white eyebrow 7 . 
The breast and the lower plumage arc white. There is a 
broad white bar on the wing. It is a fine songster and may 
sometimes be seen sitting on a convenient perch and pour- 
ing forth its melody. 


The larks are more often heard than seen. The 
Indian Skylark ( Ala-uda gulgula) may often be heard both 

The Larks 1 ' 10 * ow countr y and on the hills in open 

ground. Another lark, the Madras Bush 
Lark ( Mirafra usmmica ajjinis) is common. It has the habit 
of sitting on some exposed spot such as the roof of a house, 
whence it rises in a short soaring flight while it utters its 
shrill note. Both this and the Indian pipit ( Anthus richardii 
rufulus) frequent grass land and are to be found in crowds 
on rice fields after the crop is cut and the ground has 
dried. 


The px*ettiost of our garden birds are the sun birds 
or ‘honey suckers’ — charming little birds shining with 
Sun birds, glorious metallic colours. “Nothing can 
be more charming than to watch a flock 
of the, commonest kind, Leptocoma zeylanica, skirmishing 
through a bush in flower, never still, at one time spreading 
their tails like fans, anon fluttering their wings up and 
down and keeping up a constant chatter. There are two 
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other kinds — Leptocoma aaiatica and L. lotenia, but these 
are not so conspicuous. The smallest and the brightest of 
all, L. minima , is abundant at the foot of the hills and may 
be found at all elevations.” 

The Indian Pitta ( Pitta brachyura ) with its short 
tail and many coloured plumage is found as a winter visitor 
in the plains. It has a cheery whistle. 

Leaving the plains and glancing at the higher 
elevations, we note that bird life is most abundant at the 
foot of the hills. The noisy Southern Tree-pie (Dendrocitta. 
leu cog antra), which moves about in small parties of three 
and four, ascends to 3,000 feet, while the Southern Grey Tit 
(Pa ms major mahrattarnm) is found even at higher eleva- 
tion on the High Range. This latter bird has a black head, 
throat and breast with white cheeks and grey back. The 
former one is a beautiful bird with a black head, a snow 
white breast, chestnut bay back and a tail about a foot long 
of grey and black. Another beautiful bird is the velvet- 
fronted Blue Nuthatch (Sit la frontalis frontalis.) At eleva- 
tions of about 2,000 feet and upwards it may be seen creeping 
about the trunks of trees. As its name implies, it is blue with 
a dark velvety black band on the forehead. The Laughing 
Thrushes and the Babblers are also well represented. 
One of the Laughing Thrushes, Blanford’s Laughing 
Thrush, is special to the Travancore Hills being found only 
on the high lulls of South Travancore. On the High Range 
this is replaced by the Palni Laughing Thrush ( Trochalo - 
plerutn jerdoni fairbxnki). Bourdillon’s Babbler ( Rhopocichla 
atriceps bourdilloni) is confined to the Travancore Hills where 
it is reported to be fairly common. The Southern Scimitar 
Babbler ( Potnatorhinus horsfieldi travancoriensis) is more 
frequently heard than seen, as it is a shy bird keeping to the 
tangled undergrowth. It associates in parties of three and 
four and keeps up a constant flute-like whistle. The 
Nilgiri Quaker Babbler, ( Alcippe poioicephala poioicephala), 
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so called due to the lack of brilliancy of plumage, is found 
on the High Range. 

The Bulbuls are represented by Jerdon’s Chloropsis 
(Chloropsis jer don't ), a green bird with a black chin and a blue 
moustache frequenting trees and not to be easily distin- 
guished as its colour harmonises so well with the foliage. 
The Southern Red Whiskered Bulbul ( Oiocompsa emeriti 
fuscicaudata) is even more abundant. Another Bulbul, the 
Yellow-Browed (Iole icterica ), is brightly coloured in yellow 
with brown wings. At slightly higher elevations up 
to the very summits the southern Indian Black Bulbul 
(Microscelis psaroides ganeesa) is very common. It is a dark 
grey bird with a black head and an orange red beak. Its 
loud cheerful notes are a sure sign that you are a long way 
above the sea-level. Numbers of the Southern Indian Stone 
Chat (Saxicola, caprata atrata) are found on the High Range. 
The male is black with white upper tail coverts and a white 
patch on the wing ; the female is grey with reddish upper 
tail coverts and black tail. Bourdillon’s Black bird (Turdus 
tnerula bourdilloni) is fairly common in the High Range. Of 
the Thrushes the commonest is the Malabar Whistling 
Trush (Myophoneuz horsfieldii) with a loud melodious 
whistle which has gained for it the name of “ The Whistling 
School-boy ”. This call may be heard in most well-wooded 
places in the vicinity of running water usually at dawn and 
at sunset. It is a fine bird to look at, black with a consider- 
able amount of blue about it. In the winter months the 
Blue beaded Rock Thrush ( Monticola cinclorhyncha) and the 
Indian Blue ( M . solitaria pandoo ), and in the higher elevations 
the Nilgiri Thrush ( Oreoccincla dauma nilgiriensis), are to be 
met with, the last one, however, not so plentiful as the 
former ones. The Blue-headed Rock Thrush abound in the 
forests especially in the neighbourhood of cultivation. The 
male is a handsome bird in blue, black and red, while the 
female is plainer, dressed in brown and w'hite. The Indian 
Blue frequents grass land where there are rocks ; the males 
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are coloured bright blue and brown, while the females are 
dull blue and white. The Nilgiri thrush is black and brown 
and the sexes are similar. 

Most of the Fly-catchers are winter visitors to the hills. 
The Black and Orange Fly-catcher ( Ochromela nigrorufa) 
and the Greyheaded Fly-catcher (Culicicapa ceylonensis 
ceylonensis) are common in the High Range, while the little 
Brown Fly-catcher (Alseonax laiirostris) is found from the 
foot of the hills to 2,000 feet. These take up their perch on 
a branch and sit motionless till they spy a passing insect, 
when they make a dash after it and securing it return to 
the perch again. The Nilgiri Blue Flycatcher ( Stoparola 
albicaudata) also occurs at high elevations. It has a pleasant 
cheerful song which is frequently heard from the thick 
undergrowth. Flocks of Malabar Wood Shrikes ( Tephrodornis 
pdvka sylvioola) are to he met with up to 3,000 feet — grey 
birds with a black band through the eye. They keep up a 
harsh chattering as they search the trees for insect food. 
The Black backed Pied Shrike (Hemipus picalus picatus) 
is also fairly common. From the foot of the hills to about 
2,000 feet the Racket Tailed Drongo (Dissemurus paradiseus 
malabaricus) makes itself heard continuously. It is a 
glossy black bird with a fine crest and greatly elongated 
lateral tail feathers which are bare for a certain distance 
and webbed at the end ; hence the popular English name. 

In the grass lands on the High Range the Red headed 
Fantail Warbier ( Cysticola exilia erythrocephala ) is fairly 
common. On the tops of the trees flocks of the Fairy Blue 
Bird (Irena puella puella), one of the most beautiful of all 
our birds, are a feature of jungle life to about 2,000 feet. 
At a distanoe they seem plain enough, but if you get a 
closer view, the metallic blue of the back and the crown of 
the male bird, contrasting with the black of the other parts, 
shows a soheme of colouring that cannot be surpassed. 

One of the most noisy birds is the Southern Grackle, 
(Eulabet religiosa), a black bird with yellow beak, yellow legs 
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and yellow wattles on the back of the head. It has a 
powerful voice and a variety of notes, some harsh and 
some pleasing. It is found in the hills up to 3,000 feet 
elevation in the South and in the High Range up to 5,000 
feet. Flocks of little munias, small finch-like birds, may be 
seen feeding on the ground or clinging to the lantana bushes 
on which they love to perch. The commonest species are 
the White backed Munia (Uroloncha striata striata) and 
the Rufous-bellied Munia ( U. rufiventris). In the High 
Range the Common Indian Rose Finch ( Carpodacus erythri- 
nus roseatus) comes in flocks as winter visitors. On every 
path the elegant little Grey Wagtail ( Motacilla cinerea cas- 
pica) may be seen tripping along. It is our earliest visitor 
and stays the latest. The Forest Wagtail ( Dendronanthus 
indicus ) is another winter visitor of solitary habits frequent- 
ing open jungle. The White Wagtail (Motacilla alba) visits 
the High Range in winter, while the Nilgiri Pipit (Anthvs 
nilghiriensis ) and the Malabar Crested Lark ( Galerida mala- 
barica) are permanent residents there in the grass lands; 
the latter has a fine song. Creeping among the leaves the 
little “ White Eye ” ( Zosterops palpebrosa palpebrosa) is a 
common sight. Its green plumage and the conspicuous 
ring of white round the eye render it easy to recognise. 


The next order “ Coraciiformes ” is represented by some 
sixty species. Of about a dozen Wood-peckers which are 
found within our limits only three species 
° r formea raCU are common in the plains and 

these are, the Golden Backed Wood-pecker 
(Brachypternus bcnghalensis puncticdlis), the Yellow Fronted 
Pied Wood-pecker (Liopicus mahrattensis) and the Southern 
Rufous Wood-pecker (Microptemus brachyurus gularis), the 
first named of which is by far the commonest. They feed 
exclusively on insects which are picked off the trunks 
of trees. They are skilled climbers but their flight is 
undulatory and accompanied by their harsh cries. The two 
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small wood-packers, the Ceylon Pigmy Wood-pecker 
( Yungipieus hardwickii gymnopthalmus) and the Malabar 
Heart spotted Wood-pecker (Hemicircus canente cordatus ) are 
fairly common on the hills. The latter is easily recognised 
by its peculiar cry, something like that of a Kestrel and 
also by its black plumage with heart shaped black spots 
on the buff coverts of the wing. The former is a small 
brown bird with white streaks on the plumage and in size 
about five inches long of which an inch and a half are 
tail. On higher elevations these are replaced by certain 
other wood-peckers such as the common Golden backed 
three-toed Wood-pecker ( Dinopium javanensis rubropygiallis ), 
the Tickell’s Golden backed Wood-pecker (Chrysocolaptes 
gullacristatus delesserti) and the Malabar Great Black Wood- 
pecker (Thriponax javanensis hodgsonii ). The first of these 
is common everywhere in these heights, the second in the 
neighbourhood of streams, while the third is commonest in 
open jungle. 


The Barbels are tree haunting birds with thick bills. 

They have loud monotonous calls repeated persistently. 

m. r% % i They nest in holes in trees which they make 
The Barbets. , , . rn] 

in wood-pecker fashion, ihe commonest in 

the plains is the Indian Crimson-breasted Barbet ( Xantholae - 

rna haemacephala lutea) popularly known as the Coppersmith. 

It is a green thick-set bird with a yellow throat bordered 

below by a crimson band and with a crimson forehead. 

It has a strong coarse beak. This bird is usually heard 

rather than seen. Its loud monotonous metallic “ tonk, 

tonk ” like the tapping of a hammer on metal is one 

the most familiar sounds of the country side. A near 

relation of this, the small green Barbet ( Thereiceryx 

viridis), is also very common and can be heard frequently. 

It starts by uttering a harsh laugh “ tur-r-r ” 'which 

is followed by a loud penetrating monotonous “ kutur- 

kutur-kutur.” . 
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Of the Cuckoos, the Indian Cuckoo ( Cuculus micro- 
pterus) and the Indian Plaintive Cuckoo ( Gacomantis meru- 
linus passerinus), though not common, are 
The OuckooB. sometimes heard in the low country. A 

Common Cuckoo that intrudes upon one’s notice by its 
persistent cry is the common Hawk Cuckoo ( Hierococcyx 
varius). It is a grey bird very like a hawk ; hence its popu- 
lar name. It is also called the ‘Brain Fever Bird’ in reference 
to its persistent cry which may be rendered “ pi-pee-ah ” 
with emphasis on the second syllable and repeated in an 
ascending scale, “pi-pee-ah, pi-pee-ah, pi-pee-ah” or, as 
some prefer to express it, “ Brain-fe-ver, Brain-fe-ver, 
Brain-fe-ver The Indian Koel ( Eudynamis scolopaceus 
scolopaceom) is another common Cuckoo especially during 
t he hot months when its noisy cries — a crescendo ku-il, ku-il, 
ku-il or repeated ku-y-o, are heard unceasingly from morn- 
ing to night. The Crow-pheasant or the common Coucal 
(Centropus sinensis) is quite a common bird with a black 
body and chestnut red wings. Its call which is heard at all 
times of the day is a deep loud sonorous ‘hoot-hoot’ repeat- 
ed slowly. 

Flocks of Rose-ringed Green Paroquets ( Psittacula 
krameri manillcnsis) may be seen feeding on fruit trees or 
rapidly flying in search of food and uttering shrill cries as 
they fly. This is very destructive to fields of corn and fruit 
gardens. In the lower elevations and at the foot of the 
hills the Westorn Blossom-headed Paroquet (Psittacula cyano- 
cephala cyanoccphala) is conspicuous, going about in flocks. 
As one ascends the hills, these gradually disappear and in 
their place flocks of the Blue-winged Paroquet (Psittacula 
columboides) and the Malabar Loriquet or the Love-bird 
(Coryllis vernalis rubropygialis) of small size and green colour 
appear. 

The Indian Roller ( Coracias benghakneie indica) is a 
brightly coloured bird sometimes called the “Blue Jay”. Its 
head, neck and throat are greenish blue and the wings and 
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tail composed of alternate bands of light and dark blue. 
These may not be much noticed when the bird is perched, 
but, as Dewar says, “flight transforms it : as it flaps heavily 
along, it is a study in Oxford and Cambridge blue.” In the 
hot weather, which is its breeding season, it is very noisy, 
uttering strange hoarse cries as it performs weird antics in 
the air. 

Another brightly coloured and elegantly built bird is 
the common Indian Bee-eater ( Meros orientalis orientalis). 
Perched on telegraph wires or any other suitable perch 
they may be frequently met with making sallies into the air 
after insect prey. The bird is emerald green with a black 
necklace and a black band through the eyes. “The wings 
are shot with bronze so that as the bird sails along on out- 
stretched pinions, it looks now green, now bronze, as the 
rays of the sun are reflected at different angles. There is 
some black in the tail and the two median tail feathers pro- 
ject as bristles a couple of inches beyond the other tail 
feathers.” 


Of the King-fishers the white breasted King-fisher 
(Halycyon smyrnensis fusca) is perhaps the most com- 
mon. It is a gorgeously clad bird, its white 
The King-fishers. ] )reas ^ ohestnut brown head and bright 

blue back and wings make it evident to the eye, while its 
high-pitched tremulous cry forces itself on the ear. It is 
often found far from water, frequenting gardens and 
compounds, since it feeds largely on insects. A smaller 
relation of this, the Common King-fisher ( Alcedo atthis ta- 
probana), is found on the banks of every tank or stream look- 
ing for fish to which its diet is limited. Its habit is to perch 
on a bough overhanging the water or on the bank itself 
and thence to dive obliquely into the water after its quarry. 
Another common King-fisher in the plains is the Indian 
Pied King-fisher ( Ceryle rudia leucomelanum), a blaCk and 
white bird which may be seen hovering over water and 

shooting down with a direct plunge when it descries a fish. 
87 
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In the forests the hoarse croaking roar of the great 
Horn-bill ( Dichoceros bicornis) can bs heard a considerable 
distance and the beating of their wings as they fly across a 
valley attracts one’s attention at once. They are, however, 
not very abundant nor so common as their near relation, the 
Malabar Grey-hornbill (Lophoceros griseus griseus). These 
latter also make their presence known by their peculiar 
cry. A very beautiful bird that frequents heavy forests 
over 2,000 feet high is the Malabar Trogon (Pyrotrogon 
fasciatus malabaricum). It has a broad black head set on a 
thick neck, a yellowish brown back and a long black tail 
with chestnut centre feathers. The breast is black bordered 
by a white band and below this again it is pale crimson. 
The female has the head, neck and upper breast brown, there 
being no white band, and the under parts are brownish buff. 

The Hoopoe (Upupa epops) is a common ground feed- 
ing brownish bird with a long bill and a large fawn-coloured 
crest, all the feathers of which are tipped with black. Its 
note is a soft “uk, uk, uk” repeated rapidly. 

Of the Swifts the Common Indian Swift ( Micropus 
affinis nipalensis) is fairly common in the plains. It flies 
Swifts. with great velocity and never perches; 

when it wishes to rest, it repairs to its 
nest. High upon the hills the “whish” of the Brown throat- 
ed Spinetail ( Hirundapus gigantus indicus) is a familiar 
sound as it rushes by at more than double the rate of the 
fastest Express. They are more often heard than seen but 
at times they play and then the rate of flight is moderate. 
The Indian Edible Nest Swiftlet ( Collocalia unicolor uni- 
color) is the other swift that is most common in the hills. 
On the High Range the Great Alpine Swift (Micropus melba 
melba) congregates in numbers hawking for insects. 

Towards dusk the monotonous “tuk, tuk, tuk, tukeroo” 
of the common Indian Nightjar ( Caprimulgus asiaticus) 
may be heard in the plains. It sounds like a stone 
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skimming over ice and hence is sometimes called the 
“Ice-bird”. It is quite nocturnal in habits and so it is 7 
heard but not seen. 

The next order “ Striges " consists of the Owls and 

forms a well marked out group. They are creatures of the 

_ , _ . night and so, with one possible exception, 
Order Striges. . 

are not come across m the day-time. This 

exception is that clown, the spotted Owlet ( Athene brama 

brama) which comes out long before sunset and pours forth 

a volley of chuckles and squeaks, often two individuals 

shouting at once. “When it catches sight of a human being 

it stares at him with its bright golden orbs and, as Eha 

observes, bows with sarcastic effect.’’ 

Other common owls that may be met with in the low 
country are the Collared Scope Owl (Otus bakkammna bale - 
kamcena) and the Brown Wood Owl (Strix indranee indranee). 
The latter bird is looked upon by some people as a bird of 
ill omen. It is fond of perching on the loof of a house at 
night and hooting, its cry being a weird screech. The 
Fish-Owl (Keiupa zeylonensis zeylonensis ) is found along the 
sea coast. The note of the Brown Hawk-owl ( Ninox scutu- 
lata hirsuta) is frequently heard at night on the hills. 

The order “ Accipitres ” includes the Birds of Prey, 

such as, the Falcons, Eagles, Kites and the Hawks. 

„ . . . .. The Osprey ( Pandion haliaetus haliaetus) 

Order Accipitres- ' , , ... ... 

occurs as a cold weather visitor to the 

lakes near the coast, while the White Backed Vulture 

(Pseuiogyps benghalensis) is the commonest vulture in the 

low country. The most familiar of our resident Birds of 

Prey are of course the Brahminy Kite ( Haliastur indus 

indus) and the Common Pariah Kite (Milvus migrans 

govinda) which are too familiar to need any description. 

The crested Hawk Eagle ( Spizaetus cirrhatus ) is a fine bird, 

for the most part biown, the feathers having darker centres. 
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It has a long black crest tipped with white. The Shikra 
(Astur badius ) is also fairly common in the low country. 
The scream of the crested Serpent Eagle (Spilornia cheela), 
as it soars aloft, is commonly heard on the hills. The Black 
Eagle (Ictinaetus malayensis perniger) may be seen quarter- 
ing the tops of the trees in search of small birds’ eggs and 
young at all seasons, while the Kestrel ( Cerchneis tinnun- 
culus objurgatus ) and the Indian Hobby ( Falco severus rufi~ 
pedoides ) are winter visitors to the higher elevations. 


Order Columbae. 


The Pigeons ( Order “ Columbae ”) are represented by a 
dozen species of which the commonest in the plains is the 
Indian Blue Rock Pigeon ( Columba livia 
intermedia ) which may often be met with 
in the dry paddy fields after the crops are cut. On 
the hills the whistle of the Grey-fronted Green Pigeon 
(Dendrophassa pompadora affmis ) and the booming note of 
Jerdon’s Imperial Pigeon (Ducula badia cuprea) are not 
uncommonly heard, while the Bronze Winged Dove (Chalco- 
phaps indica indica ) may be seen in heavy jungles feeding 
on the ground. 

The Order “ Gallinae ” is represented by the Grey 
Jungle-Fowl (Gallus sonneratii) which may be met with on 
jungle paths either early in the morning or 
after sun-set. The Jungle Bush Quail 
(Perdicula asialica asiatica) is found in the southern jungles 
near the Cape but the commonest Quail is on the High 
Range in the north — the Painted Bush Quail ( Cryptoplectron 
erythrorhynchum). The Grey Partridge (Francolinus pondi- 
cerianus) occurs on the southern jungles. 


Order Gallinae- 


Turning now to the marsh and water birds, we find 
them pretty well represented, as the backwaters along the 
coast afford them shelter and food. In or 
about every tank where there are bushes 
a dark slaty grey bird with a white breast may be seen for 


Order Gralle. 
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a second feeding in the open and then skulking off quickly 
into cover. This is the white-breasted Water-hen ( Amau - 
rornis pkoenicurus). “The Water-Cock (Gallicrex cinerea) 
is not its husband but has a wife of his own.” They are 
larger birds clad alike in winter, in dark brown with paler 
edges to the feathers. In summer, however, the male 
dresses more or less in black with some while below. 
They are common about the paddy fields. On every weed- 
covered tank the elegant Jacanas, both the Bronze Winged 
( Meiopidiu8 indicus) and the Pheasant-tailed (Hydrophasianvs 
chirurgus) are to be seen treading delicately over the water 
leaves. The latter in its breeding plumage is a lovely bird. 

During the winter months numerous Terns (Order 
“ Charadriiformes ”) may be seen seated on the posts that 
mark the channel along the backwaters. 
These are the Smaller Crested Tern, 
( Thalasseus benghaiensis bmghalensis). The 
larger crested Tern (T. bergii edwardsi ) is fairly common 
along the sea shore. “ Two Lapwings, the Red-wattled 
{Lobivanellus indicus indicus ) and the Yellow-wattled 
( Lobipluvia malabarica ), may be frequently heard and seen. 
The former prefers the neighbourhood of water and when 
flushed goes off remonstrating “ Why-did-you-do-it.” The 
other prefers dry plains where it circles about uttering much 
the same cry but with one note less. Its cry may be heard 
for some time after dark. These are residents and the 
Little Ringed Plover ( Charadrius dubius jerdoni) may al- 
most be reckoned so, as there are few months in which 
individuals may not be met with. It frequents the shores 
and paddy fields. Other winter visitors are the Sandpipers 
commonly called ‘ Snippets,’ the most numerous of which 
are the common Sandpiper ( Tringa hypoleucos ) and the 
Wood-sandpiper (T. glareola). Both the common and the 
Pintail Snipe (Capella gallinago and G. siernaura) afford 
sport to the gunner in winter, while the beautiful Painted 
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Snipe ( Rostralula benghalensis benghalensis) is a permanent 
resident. Ferguson says it is fairly common in the low 
country wherever there are rushy marshes and also in 
paddy fields. The Wood Cock ( Scolopax rusticola rusticola ) 
and the Wood Snipe ( Capella nemoricola) occur in the 
higher elevations, especially on the High Range. 

The spotted Billed Pelican ( Pdecanus philippensis ) 
occurs in South Travancore but is by no means very 
common. The Indian Darter or the Snake- 
° rd< l)ode8 8aI10 (■ Arihinga melanogaster) is common 

in all the larger fresh water lakes. It is 
abundant in the Sasthankot.ta lake and also in the lake 
formed by the Periyar Dam at 3,000 feet elevation. 

In the paddy fields the Pond-heron or the Paddy-bird 
( Ardeola grayii ) is always abundant. The little Green Heron 

Order llerodioncB ( Buiorides striatus javanicus ) is common 

from November to April being a winter 
visitor. The small Chestnut Bittern ( Ixobrychus cinna- 
momeus) and the Black Bittern (Dupetor fluvicollis flavicollis) 
are also common along the lakes and backwaters, while 
the Yellow Bittern ( Ixobrychus sinensis sinensis) is met with 
near the backwaters in North Travancore. 


Order Anseres. 


The Ducks (Order “Anseres”) are represented by four 
species of Teals and the Dabchick or the Indian Little 
Grebe. The Teals are mostly winter visitors 
and not very abundant. The commonest is 
the Whistling Teal ( Dendrocygna javanica) which is resident 
occurring in weedy tanks and lakes. The Cotton Teal 
(Nettapus Coromandelianus) and the Common Teal ( Nettion 
crecca cfecca) are winter visitors and not very common. 
Large flocks of the Blue Winged Teal ( Querquedula quer- 
quedula) are found on the backwaters in North Travan- 
core during winter months. The Indian Little Grebe 
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(Podicepa rvficollis capensis) is fairly common and resident, 
being found where there is standing water. Its habit of 
instantly diving on alarm and of bobbing up again in a 
totally unexpected quarter is well known. 

The low country in the south, within twenty miles 
of Cape Comorin, has a slightly differing bird population, a 
number of species being found here which are not repre- 
sented in the north. The chief of these are (Lanins vittatus) 
the Bay backed Shrike, ( Uroloncha malabarica) the White 
throated Munia, (Francolinus pondicerianus) the Grey- 
partridge, ( Neophron percnopierus ginginianus) the smaller 
White Scavenger V ulture, ( Streplopelia senegalensis cambaien- 
eis) the little Brown Dove, (Streptopelia decaocto decaoclo ) 
the Indian Ring Dove, and the Brown-headed Gull 
(Larus brunniccphalus) . The Palm-swift (Tachornis balasiensis 
balasiensis), though not confined to the south, is far more 
abundant there. 

Reptiles. * 

The reptiles include the Crocodiles ( Crocodilia ), the 
tortoises and the turtles ( CMonia ), the lizards ( Lacertilia ) 
and the snakes (Ophidia). Two species of Crocodiles, nine of 
Chelonians, thirty-three of lizards, and seventy-four of 
snakes are recorded from Travancore. 


The Crocodiles are represented in Travancore by 
Crocodilia two species, viz., Crocodilus porosns and 
Grocodilus palustris. Neither of them is 
peculiar to the State. 

Crocodilu8 porosns. (Muthalai) is commonly known 
as the Estuarine Crocodile and as the Salt-water Crocodile. 
It is common in the mouths of the rivers in North Travan- 
core and in the Vembanad kayal. It is the only crocodile 
that oocurs in brackish or salt water. It may occasionally 
swim far out into the sea. Correlated with its sea-faring 
• Revised by Mr. John IS. Chelladurai, M.A. 
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habit it enjoys the widest distribution, ranging from Cochin 
to Australia. It also enjoys the distinction of being the 
largest living reptile. It may grow to a length of thirty feet 
but such large specimens are seldom seen. Ordinarily a 
fair-sized specimen does not exceed twenty feet. Large 
specimens prove dangerous; for, they may take to man-eating. 
Fish, however, forms their usual food. 

The female builds a crude nest out of decaying leaves 
and coarse grass that grows near the water margin. The 
eggs are white, hard-shelled and oval and number about 
fifty. After they are laid, they are covered up with more 
decaying leaves. The heat generated by the fermentation 
of the leaves helps to incubate the eggs. The mother 
frequently visits the nest and when the young ones emerge, 
she leads them to the water. 

Crocodilus porosus is characterised by the presence 
of 17 — 19 teeth on each half of the upper jaw. Of these four 
teeth occur on the premaxilla. The palatal boundary line 
between the premaxilla and the maxilla takes the form of 
the letter W. 

Crocodilus palustris (Chinkapin) is popularly known 
as the Marsh Crocodile and as the Mugger. It is a fresh- 
water form occurring in most of the rivers all over 
Travancore. It is much smaller than the Estuarine Croco- 
dile, the largest specimen measuring only thirteen feet. It 
feeds upon fish, aquatic birds and small mammals. It 
seldom attacks man. 

The eggs, about twenty in number, are laid in a pit 
on the bank and covered over with sand. They hatch out 
in about six weeks’ time. When the young ones escape out 
of the shells, they make little noises. Hearing their call the 
mother scoops out the sand and conducts them to the water. 

The Marsh Crocodile bears 19 teeth on each side of 
the upper jaw. Five of these are borne by the premaxilla. 
The palatal suture between the premaxilla and the maxilla 
is fairly straight. 
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The Chelonia are represented by nine species. Four 
of them occur in the sea and frequent the Travancore coast; 

two are land forms and three occur in 

^an^Torto^ftea) 68 ^ res ^ water. None of them is peculiar to 
Travancore. 

The four species of marine Chelonia are : 1 . Dermo- 
chelys coriacea, 2. Eretmochelys imbricata, (Chelone imbrieata), 
3. Chelonia mydas and 4. Caretta caretta olivacea ( Thalasso - 
chelys caretta). 

Dermochelys coriacea, known as the Leathery Turtle 
or the Luth, is the largest living Ohelonian which may 
attain a length of six and a half feet and a weight of nearly 
a ton. The name Leathery Turtle is associated with the 
fact that the body is covered with a smooth leathery skin 
devoid of horny epidermal shields. In the newly hatched 
young one, however, as in the other Chelonians, the skin 
does bear epidermal scales. But these are early lost, leav- 
ing the skin unprotected by any external armour. The 
dorsal side of the trunk bears five longitudinal ridges. 
The limbs are large and paddle-shaped and do not bear claws. 
The turtle is of a dark brown colour relieved with pale 
yellow or white spots. It is a rare visitor to the Travancore 
coast. A few specimens are seen every year on the Tanga^- 
sery coast, when they come ashore to lay their eggs. Their 
flesh is coarse and is not eaten, but the eggs are collected. 
They are occasionally seen on the Trivandrum coast as well. 

2. Eretmochelys imbricata (Chelone imbricata) or the 
Hawksbill Turtle, so named from its hooked jaws, is an 
occasional visitor to the Travancore coast. Its trunk is 
covered with large, overlapping, horny, epidermal shields 
which form the genuine tortoise-shell of commerce. Its 
flesh is not wholesome, but the eggs are in demand and are 
collected. 

3. Chelonia mydas, the Green Turtle or the ‘Edible 
Turtle, is the most common of the marine Chelonia. Every 
year, all along the coast, specimens are caught when they 

as 
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come ashore to lay their eggs. Its flesh is greatly relished. 
Its fat has a pale green colour, whence the popular name the 
Green Turtle. It is a fair-sized Chelonian measuring a 
length of four feet. Its body is covered by large epidermal 
shields; these, however, do not overlap but meet by their 
edges like floor tiles. The paddle-shaped limbs bear a single 
claw. It is a brown coloured turtle which is mainly vege- 
tarian. Sea-weeds form its chief food. All the other 
marine turtles are carnivorous and feed upon molluscs and 
orustaceans. 

4. Caretta caretta olivacea ( Thalassochelya caretta), 
the Loggerhead Turtle, is fairly common on the Tra- 
vancoro coast. Its flesh is not considered wholesome but 
the eggs are collected. The horny shields of the trunk meet 
by their margins. The paddle-shaped limbs bear one or two 
claws. The turtle is of a dark brown colour. Hatchlings, 
as they make for the sea, are occasionally picked up from 
the sandy beach not far from Trivandrum. 

The land tortoises are represented by two species, 
(1) Testudo elegans and (2) Testudo travancorica. 

Testudo elegans or the “starred tortoise” has, as its 
name suggests, a very pretty colour pattern. The epidermal 
shields of the carapace are painted with bright yellow stars 
on a black background. On the plastron the yellow rays of 
the stars are wider and more numerous so that the yellow 
colouration is more in evidence. In old specimens the 
colour tends to fade. The legs are short and stumpy, the 
fore-leg bearing five and the hind-leg four claws. The tor- 
toise has a very restricted distribution, being confined to the 
dry low hills in the southern extremity of Travancore. It 
is a vegetarian, feeding upon leaves and fruits. The eggs 
are nearly spherical and are laid in a burrow half a foot 
deep and covered over with the earth. 

Testudo travancorica ocours all over the hills of Tra- 
vanoore up to an altitude of 1,500 feet. It is not confined 
to Travancore but occurs in Cochin and Coorg as well, Its 
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carapace is of a reddish brown colour relieved by yellow- 
oentred black blotches. The plastron is yellowish with a 
few black blotches. 

Three Chelonians are recorded from the fresh-water 
ponds and streams. They are Geoemyda trijuga coronata. 
Lissemys punctata granosa and Pelochelys bibroni. 

Geoemyda trijuga, coronata occurs in ponds and pools all 
over the State. The carapace region bears three longitudinal 
ridges and it is of a dark brown or black colour. The 
plastron region is of the same colour but bordered with 
yellow. The top and front part of the head is black with 
the sides yellow. Adapted to an aquatic life, its toes are 
webbed. The fore-limb has five claws and the hind-limb 
four. It is a vegetarian and feeds upon water weeds. The 
eggs are oval and are laid in a burrow on the bank. 

Lissemys punctata ; granosa (Pal Amai) is one of the 
fresh water turtles or mud turtles. It is fairly common in 
fresh water ponds and tanks and is often reared in wells. 
It differs markedly from the other pond tortoise in having 
no external armour of epidermal shields. The carapace and 
plastron are covered with a smooth skin, a condition which 
recalls that of the Leathery Turtle. The snout is prolonged 
into a short proboscis which bears the external nasal open- 
ings at its tip. The head and limbs may be hidden under a 
valve-like fold of the skin. It is carnivorous and feeds 
upon fish. The eggs numbering about ten or twelve are laid 
in burrows not far from the water margin. The mud turtle 
is of a pale white or cream colour, whence its vernacular 
name. 

Pelochelys bibroni ( Pelochelys canlorii ) is the river 
turtle fairly common in the rivers of Travancore. It 
agrees with Lissemys punctata granosa in having no epi- 
dermal armour; but it differs in having no valve-like fold of 
skin to conceal the retracted hind limbs. It has {Jaddle- 
shaped, three-olawed limbs and a very much flattened body 
with a circular outline. 
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The lizards are represented by thirty three species. 

Two of them, Dasia aubcaerulea and Lygo- 
(mi^rds) soma d amoni ’ appear to be peculiar to 
Travancore. 

The family Gckkonidae is represented by six species 
belonging to two genera, Cneunaspis and Hemiddctylus. 

Cnemaspis indica ( Gonaiodes indicua), C, Ornata (G. 
ormtus) and C. beddomei {G. marmoraiua) are three species, 
of small-sized lizards with round pupils. They occur in the 
hilly regions of Travancore. 

Hemidactylus (Palli) is a genus of special interest as 
it includes the familiar geckos. The members of this genus 
have vertical pupils and two rows of suctorial lamellae on 
the under-side of the digits. H. triedrus is the largest of the 
three species of Hemidactylus that occur in Travancore. 
The body, from snout to vent, may reach a length of about 
three inches. It is occasionally seen in houses; but com- 
monly it is found on trees. It is found in the low country as 
well as on the hills up to an altitude of 4,000 feet. H. brooki 
and H. frenatus which go under the popular name of House- 
Geckos are common in houses. They are about the same 
size, H. brooki being only slightly larger. The House-Gecko 
clings to the surface of walls and to the under-side of the 
ceiling in houses with the help of the suctorial lamellae of 
its digits. The presence of the gecko is often made known 
with startling suddenness by a series of quickly repeated 
clicking noises. It is nocturnal in its habit and insects 
form its chief food. It is attracted to lights by the insects 
that hover round it. Its tail is fragile and readily breaks 
off when held by an enemy. The lost tail is regrown. 
Occasionally a double tail replaces the lost one. The eggs are 
two in number. They are round, white and brittle-shelled 
and laid in a crevice in the wall or other suitable place. 

Agamida — This is represented by eleven species. 

Draco dussumieri (Para Onthu) is the most interesting 
of the Agamidse. It is commonly called the flying lizard or 
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the flying dragon. It is a small-sized arboreal lizard com- 
monly found in the coconut and arecanut plantations in 
North and Central Tra van core. It is also a denizen of the 
low-lying forests in parts of South Travancore, It is a 
common lizard in the Kallar forests near Trivandrum. As 
its popular name suggests, it can make long downward glides 
from tree to tree with the help of its parachute. This 
consists of a lateral expansion of the skin on each side of 
the trunk, supported by six very much elongated ribs. When 
not flying the membrane and the ribs are folded back 
against the side of the trunk. The general surface of the 
body and the exposed margin of the flight membrane have 
a dull brown colour which blends with the colour of the tree 
trunk. The hidden folds of the membrane are brightly 
coloured with yellow patches, and during flight the lizard is 
as striking as a butterfly. But when it lands again on the 
tree-trunk, it practically vanishes from view. In the throat 
region there is a pouch which is larger in the male. Its 
function is obscure. Arboreal as it is, it descends to the 
ground to lay its eggs, numbering about four or five, in a 
burrow. 

Sitana ponticeriana is a common brown lizard of the 
open country all over Travancore. 

Saha anamallayana is the common lizard of the hills 
up to an altitude of 7,000 feet. It is of a light brown colour 
with a series of four dark brown V-shaped marks on the 
back. Otocryptis beddomii is a rare lizard confined to the 
hills. Calotes versicolor (Onthu; Onnan) is known as the 
blood sucker. It is one of the commonest lizards. The 
male is distinctly larger than the female. In the pairing 
season the under part of the throat assumes a blood-red 
colour, whence its popular name. It is quite innocent of the 
crime which it suggests. It feeds upon insects. When 
on the look out for insects or a mate it often raises and 
lowers its body on its legs curiously like a man taking 
ground exercises. When creepers and trees are in bloom, 
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the blood sucker judiciously takes a seat among' the flowers 
and snaps up the insects that visit them. The bee-keepers 
have reason to look upon this lizard with serious disfavour ; 
for, once it takes to bee-eating, it often makes its perch on 
the bee-hive stand and gobbles up a good number of bees. 
Mere chasing it oft is futile for it returns after a time. The 
female digs a burrow in the soil and lays its eggs in it. 
After all the eggs which number about a dozen have been 
laid, the burrow is filled up with earth and carefully smoothed 
over to conceal its position. Thereafter there is no parental 
attention. Calotes grandisquamis is of a green colour. It is 
recorded from the hills. Calotes nemoricola is green or 
brownish in colour and occurs in the Ponmudi Hills. 
Calotes opkiomachus and Calotes rouxi are also green coloured. 
They occur in the hills and in the low country. Psammo- 
philus blandfordanus ( Charasid blandfordiana) is a brown 
lizard of t.h9 hills, but its distribution may extend into the 
low country as well. 

Chamaeleon zeylanicus (Cfuimaeleon calcaratus) is 
adapted to an arboreal life. Its green colour makes it incon- 
spicuous among green foliage. The digits of the limbs are ar- 
ranged in opposite groups of two and three so as to securely 
clasp a twig. As though to make security of grip doubly sure 
the tail is prehensile and functions as a fifth grasping organ. 
The eyes are large and independently movable. It captures 
its insect prey with its long and sticky tongue which may 
be extended for about a foot. The female descends to the 
ground to lay the eggs in a burrow. The lizard occurs in 
the forest regions. 

Fam: Scincidae. 

The family Scincidae is represented by fourteen 
species recorded from Travancore. Mabuya bibroni is a* 
small-sized skink which is recorded from Rsjskaraangalam 
in South Travancore. Mabuya c arinata (Arapei) is the 
common skink. It oocurs all over the country. The com- 
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man skink is a pretty lizard with an elongated body and 
short, limbs. It is of a greenish brown colour with a metallic 
sheen. It usually takes shelter under logs and stones and 
runs out to pick up insects. Though it commonly occurs 
in the ground, it may also be seen among the kadjan 
thatching of low houses hunting for cockroaches. Its tail 
is brittle and is regenerated if lost. The regrown tail may 
be occasionally double. It has the habit of protruding and 
retracting its tongue like a snake and there is a widespread 
notion that its licking will quickly prove fatal. This is 
merely a noteworthy instance of error multiplied. Dasia 
subcaerulea (Lygosoma mbcaerulem) is known by a single 
specimen collected by Ferguson from the Travancore fron- 
tiers near Bodinayakanur. It is perhaps peculiar to 
Travancore. Lygosoma dussumieri is the commonest skink 
of the low country in Travancore. Its range of distribution 
extends into the foot hills also. It is a comparatively 
slender-bodied skink with a bright olive green colour. The 
tail in the male is bright red in colour and in the female 
brownish. It is usually mistaken for the young one of the 
common skink Mabvya carinata. Lygosoma dawsoni is a 
rare skink recorded from the High Range. Leiolopisma 
travancoricum ( Lygosoma travancoricum ), L. beddomei ( Lygo- 
soma beddomei), L. laterim&culatum ( Lygosoma maculatum ) 
are all skinks found in the hills. Riopa albopunctata (Lygo- 
soma albopunctatum ) and Riopa guentheri (Lygosoma guentheri) 
are also recorded from Travancore. Ristella rurki, R.travan- 
corica R, guentheri and R. beddomi occur in the Travancore 
Hills. Ristella travancorica was once thought to be peculiar 
to Travancore, but it occurs in the Tinnevelly Hills also. 

. The family Lacertkke is represented by a solitary 
species, Cahrita kschenaulti , a small lizard found in the low 
hills, 

Fam: Varanidae. 

The family Varanidae is represented by a single 
species Vardnus monitor (Varanus bengalensis). Its common 
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vernacular names are ‘ Udurapu ’ and ‘ NeduvSh’. It is th© 
largest of the Travancore lizards. It is of a dull brown 
colour with the head covered by small polygonal scales. 
The tongue is long and protrusible with a bifid tip. It is 
mainly carnivorous feeding upon small mammals, other 
reptiles, crustaceans, millipedes, large insects, &c. It is 
common in the forests. It is often hunted with dogs, 
its flesh being considered valuable for people suffering 
from wasting diseases. The eggs which may number 
about thirty are soft-shelled and deposited in a burrow 
and covered up with dry leaves. There is no further 
parental care. 

Ophidia — The Snakes- 

There are seventy four species of snakes recorded 
from Travancore. Of these, three species appear to be 
peculiar to the State. They are Rhino phis fergusonianus , 
Rhinophis travancoricus and Dipso domorphus dightoni. 
The seventy four species are distributed among five 
families, Typhlopidae, Boidae, Uropeltidae, Colubridae and 
Viper idae. 


Fam : Typhlopidae (Koly Pampu). 

There are three species of this family recorded from 
Travancore. Typhlops braminus is common all over the 
country. It is a small worm-like burrowing snake often 
seen when digging the ground. It may reach a length of 
seven inches. It is of a blackish colour which is pale on 
the under side. The body is cylindrical and covered with 
shining circular scales. The earthworms form its chief 
food. During the rainy season, when the burrows get 
flooded, it is often driven to the surface. Typhlops beddotnei 
is a smaller snake confined to the hills. Typhlopa porrsetus 
is the largest of the three, reaching a length of over nine 
inches. A single specimen of this snake is recorded from 
Travancore by Fergusor.. 
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Fam : Boidae. 

The family is represented by Python molurus, the 
Indian Python or the Rock Snake (Perum Pampu). It is 
the largest snake in Travancore. It may grow to a length 
of twenty feet. A specimen from Ashambu Hills measured 
eighteen feet. It is semi-arboreal. Its colouration is such 
as to make it inconspicuous against the branch of a tree. 
It is of a brown colour with large, black-edged, brown spots 
on the back and sides. It bears the vestige of the hip girdle 
and hind limbs. The latter project on either side of the vent 
as a pair of claws. Small mammals and birds form its food. 
The prey is crushed within its coils before swallowing. The 
eggs are white and soft-shelled and the mother remains 
coiled round them till -.hey hatch. The python occurs in 
the forest country. 

Fam: Uropeltidae — (Iruthalai p&mpu). 

The snakes of this family are typically burrowing 
forms with a cylindrical body. The tail is short and blunt 
like the head, whence the common vernacular name. They 
are often seen when the soil is dug up. They also hide under 
stones and logs. They feed upon earthworms. From their 
burrowing habit they are commonly known as earth snakes. 

Three species of Rhinophis are recorded. Rhinophis 
sanguineus occurs in the Western Ghats. Rhinophis ferguson- 
ianus and R. travancoricus occur in the low country as well 
as in the hills. Rhinophis fergusonidnus and R travancoricus 
are probably peculiar to Travancore. 

The genus Silybura is represented by eight species of 
which 8. pulneyensis , S. maculata, 8. ocellata, 8. rubrolineata, 
8. nigra and 8. myhendrae are confined to the hills, while 
8. brevis and 8. madurensis occur in the hills and in ihe low 
country. They are all small snakes varying in length from 
thirteen to twenty inches. 

The genus Melanophidium is peculiar to Southern 
India ahd it is represented in Travancore by a single species, 
M. pvnoUUum, which is confined to the hills, 

39 
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Platyplectrurus is another genus restricted to Southern 
India. It is represented by xhree species, P. trilineatus, 
P. madurensis, and P. sanguineus. All the three occur in the 
hills of Travancore. 

Fam: Coluhridac. 

This is the largest family of snakes. It includes 
almost all the commonly known snakes. It is divided into 
three groups according to the structure of the teeth. Agly- 
pha is the group of fangless Colubrine snakes. Their teeth 
are solid and not grooved. They are all non-poisonous and 
harmless. 

There are twentysix species of Aylypha recorded from 
Travancore. 

Chersydrus granulatus is an estuarine snake occurring 
in the mouths of rivers and along the coast. It has a stout 
body reaching a length of three feet and a half. It bears an 
irregular dorsomedian black band and serially repeated 
short white bands at the sides. It is piscivorous. Polyodon- 
tophis sulpunctatus occurs in the low hills. Nerodia piscator 
( Tropidonotus piscator : — common vernacular names : — “Nir- 
koli”, “Thanni Pampu”) is the common water snake. It 
is common all over the country in rivers and ponds. During 
the hot weather it clings to its aquatic home, but during the 
rainy season it wanders about and may even enter houses 
not far from water courses. It is usually of a light or dark 
brown colour with five or six rows of spots on the back. It 
may reach a length of over four feet. It feeds chiefly upon 
frogs, though its specific name suggests a fish-catching 
habit. Rhabdophis stolatus ( Tropidonotus stolatus) is a small 
snake which grows to a length of two and a half feet. It is 
of a brown colour with two longitudinal yellow stripes at 
the sides. It occurs both in the hills and the low country. 
Rhabdophis beddomei (Tropidonotus beddommii ) is a common 
hill snake slightly smaller than R. stolatus. Rhobdophis 
monticola ( Tropidonotus montioola) is also a hill snake with 
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a length of less than i\\ o feet. Macropisthodon plumbicolor 
(Tropidonutm plumbicolor) is a pretty snake with a leaf 
green colour above and a greenish or whitish colour below. 
It is usually found among the grass where its colour makes 
it practically invisible when resting. It may grow to a 
length of about three feet. It is common in the hills though 
it is recorded from the low country as well. Helicops schisto- 
ms indicus is a small brown coloured snake usually seen in 
the low country among the vegetation near water courses. 
The genus Xylophis is confined to the South Indian Hills 
and is represented by only two species, Xylophis perroteti and 
Xylophis stenorhynchus both of which occur in the State. 
The former occurs in the High Range, while the latter in 
the lower slopes of the Ghats, often under stones and logs. 
Two species of Ophite a (Lycodon) occur in the State: 
Ophites aulicus ( Lycodon aulicus : — common vernacular name: 
Churuta) is a common snake found in the low country. It 
is usually of a brown colour with white transverse bands; 
but its colouration is variable. There is an interesting 
variety which is black with white transverse bands. This 
closely imitates the colour pattern of the fatally poisonous 
Krait. The resemblance is so close that only the careful 
scrutiny of an expert can distinguish it. It is no wonder 
that it is often mistaken for the Krait. It grows to a 
length of two feet and nine inches. Ophites travancoricus 
(Lycodon, travancoricus ) occurs both in the hills and the low 
country. It is of a black colour with while transverse 
bands. The colour scheme recalls that of the Krait. This 
is also often mistaken for the Krait. Dryocalamus nympha 
( Ilydrophobus nympha) is a subarboreul snake common in 
the forest regions. Ptyas mucosus (Zamensis mucosas — com- 
mon vernacular names :- Chayra, Sareppampu) is commonly 
known as the vat snake, and is probably one of the most 
familiarly known snakes. It occurs all over the state both 
in the low country and in the hills. It is most commonly 
seen by the side of paddy fields and tanks attracted no doubt 
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by the frogs there which form its staple diet. It, however, 
feeds with equal relish upon toads and lizards and upon any 
other small animal which it can overpower. It is known to 
enter houses for the sake of the rats, and climb trees for 
the squirrels and birds. In fact, it is most catholic in its 
tastes in the matter of food. It is of a bright brown or 
yellow colour and grows to a length of six feet. Some 
specimens exceed even that length. Coluber helena is a com- 
mon snake in the hills. It is a fairly large-sized snake 
growing to a length of over five feet. Dendrophis candoli- 
neatus, Dendrophis grandoculis and Dendrophis bifrenalis (Ver- 
nacular name : Kornperi) are all tree snakes which occur 
in the hills. Dendrophis bifrenalis is recorded from the low 
country also. Dendrelaphis tristis ( Dendrophis pictus) is also 
a tree snake occuring all over the country both in the hills 
and the low country. Oligodon taeniolatus ( Oligodon subgriseus), 
Oligodon brevicauda, Oligodon arnensis, Simotes arnensis , Oli- 
godon Iravancoricus, Oligodon venustus and Oligodon affimis 
are all small-sized snakes reaching a length of about two 
feet. They occur in the hills. Liopeltis calamaria ( Ablabes 
calamcvria) is a small brown hill snake reaching a length of 
about a foot and a half. 

The second group of the Golubridae is known as the 
Opisthoglypha. They may be said to be the hind-fanged 
Colubrine snakes for, the posterior teeth of the upper jaw 
are modified into grooved fangs. They have small poison 
glands but the venom is so weak that it has little or no effect 
even on the small prey on which they feed. Moreover, the 
fangs are inconveniently located at the hind part of the 
upper jaw so that they can function only when the prey has 
passed well into the mouth. They are quite harmless to man. 
Twelve species of Opisthoglypha are recorded from the State. 

Hypsirhim sieboldi is a fresh water snake found in 
streams and ponds. 

Hurria rhynchops ( Cerberus rhynohops , Vernacular 
name : Attu vsi psmpu) is an estuarine snake. It occurs in 
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the mouths of rivers and along the coast. It may grow to a 
length of three and a quarter feet. The genus Dipsadomor- 
phus is represented by five species, D. Ceylonensis, D. beddo- 
mei, D. trigonatus (Dipsas trigonatus), D. nuchalis ( Dipsas 
ceylonensis ) and D. dightoni. They are fair-sized snakes 
reaching a length of three to four feet. They all occur in 
the hills excepting 1). trigonatus, an aroboreal snake which 
occurs in bushes all over the State. D. dightoni has been 
recorded only from the Phrr.eie Hills and it is peculiar to 
Travancore. Boiga forsteni (Dipsas forsteni) occurs in the 
Ghats. It is a large snake measuring, when full grown, a 
length of seven feet and a half. The genus Dryophis is re- 
presented by three species. They are popularly known as 
the whip snakes as they have a long and narrow whip-like 
body. They are all arboreal as the general name indicates. 
Dryophis dispar is a green snake which reaches a length of 
two feet and a half. It is restricted to the high hills. 
Dryophis mycterixans (Pac-chai Pampu, Paccf.ola Pampu, 
Pacchelai Pampu) is the common green whip snake. It 
occurs in bushes all over the low country. It may attain a 
length of five feet and a half. It is of a bright leaf-green 
colour on the upper side and of a pale green colour on the 
under side. The colour blends so well with the green foli- 
age that, the snake is seldom seen when resting on a branch. 
Its poison is so feeble that even a small frog is not killed 
by it. It feeds upon small lizards and other small animals. 
It is known to strike at the human eye when the opportunity 
occurs, whence it is also known as the “Kankothi Pampu”. 
It is viviparous. Dryophis pulverulentm is the brown whip 
snake. It occurs in the hills. Chrysopelca ornata is a snake 
of striking beauty. It is of a blackish colour with a row of 
four-lobed, bright, red spots on its back. It occurs commonly 
in the bushes both in the hills and in the low country. It is 
arboreal and can make long leaps from branch to branch. 

The third division of the Colubridac is known as the 
Praieroglypha. They may be called the front-fanged 
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Colubrins snakes. They bear fangs at the front part of the 
upper jaw. They have well developed poison glands. The 
poison is virulent and of some, fatal to man. Thirteen 
species of the Proteroglypha are recorded to occur in the 
State. 

The sea-snakes belong to the sub-family Hydrophinae 
and seven species are definitely recorded from the Tra- 
vaneore coast. It is very likely that more occur. The 
recorded species are : Hydrus piaturus; Leioselasma spiralis 
(Hydrophis spiralis ) ; Atruria ornata (Distira ornata ) ; Kerilia 
jerdonii (Distira jerdonii ) ; Astrotia stokesii ( Distira stokesii ) ; 
Enhydrina ralakadieit and Lapemis curtus (Enhydris curtus). 
The sea-snakes show adaptations to an aquatic life. Their 
tails are oar-shaped and their external nasal openings are 
dorsal. They axe all viviparous. Fish forms their food. 
All of them are fatally poisonous ; but strange to say, they 
are of a gentle disposition. When taken in the net, fisher- 
men pick them up and throw them out. They seldom bite 
when so handled. The poison of one of them, Enhydrina 
valalcadien, has been estimated to be eight times as potent 
as that of the cobra. 

The rest of the Colubridae belong to the sub-family 
Elapinat. Btingarus Candidas ( Bungarus cacruleus; vernacular 
names : Kattu Virian ; Shanku virian) is a common snake 
in the low country and in the hills up to an altitude of 4,000 
feet. It is of a shining bluish black colour wiih transverse 
white bands on the upper side. The lower side is white. 
The colour pattern is closely imitated by one of the varie- 
ties of Ophites ( Lycodon ) aulicus. The mid-dorsal scales of 
the trunk and tail are enlarged and hexagonal. It is a dead- 
ly poisonous snake, its poison being four times as virulent 
as that of the cobra. It grows to a length of four feet and 
a half. 

Naia haunah ( Naia bungarus : vernacular names : Karu 
Nagam, Malai Nagam, Karunjsthi), commonly known as 
the Hamadryad or King Cobra, is second only to the Pyfhon 
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in size. Specimens with a length of over fifteen feet have 
been recorded. A skin in the Trivandrum Museum measures 
fourteen feet and seven inches and a half. It is of a black 
and blackish green colour and like the cobra bears a hood. 
It prefers to feed upon other snakes. It is one of the dead- 
ly poisonous snakes, its venom being equal to that of the 
cobra in potency. Naia naia (Naia tripudians, vernacular 
names: Nagam, Sarpam, Nalla Pampu) is the most fami- 
liar of the fatally poisonous snakes. It occurs all over the 
State both in the low country and in the hills. It is charac- 
terised by the hood which is an expansible part of the body 
immediately behind the head. The hood usually bears a 
spectacle mark. When alarmed or angered the hood is 
expanded and the spectacle mark displayed. The exhibition 
may be useful to warn off its enemies during the day when 
also many cobras are active. The venom is so potent that 
a man receiving a lethal dose may succumb in half an hour 
to three hours. 

Hcmibungarus nigrescens (Callophis nigrescens) is the 
common India coral snake confined to the hills. The 
upper side is reddish brown with three to five rows of spots. 
The lower side is of a light red colour. It attains a length 
of four feet. Regarding its poison nothing definite is 
known, but it does not appear to be fatal to man. Callophis 
bibronii is another coral snake occurring only in the High 
Range. It is poisonous but not fatal to man. It is a much 
smaller snake measuring only two feet when full grown. 

Collophis Irimaculuius is the slender coral snake which 
measures a little over a foot in length. It is confined to the 
hilly parts. 

Fam: Viperidae is represented by four species of 
which the most important one is Vifera russelli (Chena 
Thandan; Anali; Rektha Anali; Kann&divirian)^ It is 
a large-sized snake which may grow to a length of about 
five feet. It is found all over the country, more common 
in the low lands than in the hills. . It has a triangular head. 
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The thick body is of a light brown colour with three longi- 
tudinal chains of oval spots. It is nocturnal and slow in its 
movement. It does not readily move out of one’s way. It 
is fatally poisonous, the venom being about one-third as 
lethal as that of the cobra. 

Ancistrodon hypnale is one of the pit-vipers. (These 
are distinguished by the presence of a small pit between 
the eye and the external nasal opening). It occurs in the 
hills. It is of a brown colour and a full grown specimen 
measures a foot and a half. Its bite is painful and causes 
local swelling but does not prove fatal. 

Trimeresurus macrolepis is an arboreal pit-viper. It 
occurs in the hills above 2,000 feet. It grows to a length 
of two feet. It is of a bright leaf-green colour. Its bite 
is painful accompanied by swelling but is not fatal. 

Trimeresurus anamallensis is another pit-viper also 
restricted to the hills above an altitude of 2,000 feet. It 
grows to a fair size reaching a length of three feet and a 
half. It is of greenish or blackish green colour. The bite 
causes pain and swelling but the symptoms subside in a few 
days and never proves fatal. 

The distribution of the seventy four species among 


the five families is as follows: 


1. Typhlopidae 

3 species 

2. Boidae 

1 

3. Uropeltidae 

15 

4. Colubridae 

51 

5. Viperidae 

4 


Amphibians. 

Amphibians, which include Frogs, Toads and Caeci- 
lians, are naturally abundant in Travancore as there is 
plenty^of water. There are 34 species, of which three, 
Rana aurantiaca, Ixalus Travancoricus and Bufo fergusonii , are 
peculiar to Travancore. The croaking of the frogs and 
toads in the paddy fields as the rains set in is a familiar 
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sound at night. In the low country the largest and com- 
monest frog is Rana tigrina, a great cannibal, of which large 
specimens may be caught in any tank by using a small one 
as bait. The commonest toad is Bufo melanostictus. Small 
specimens of this are very partial to taking up their abode 
under the edge of the matting in any room and here they 
sit and croak happily till the lights are put out, when ihey 
sally forth to feed. Two kinds of “ Chunnam frog”, 
Rhacophorus malabaricus and R. macula tits, also come into 
houses and seat themselves on pictures or in between the 
Venetians or on any other convenient perch and thence 
make prodigious leaps, the discs on their dilated toes 
enabling them to stick even to a perpendicular surface. On 
the hills Bufo parietalis is found in abundance, and five 
species of the genus Ixalus may be met with. The Caeci- 
lians are not so abundant. They are worm-like borrowing 
Amphibians and are usually found in damp situations. There 
are three kinds found in Travancore, Ichthyophis glutinosus, 
Uraotyphlus oxyurus and Gegenophis carnosus. 

Fishes. 

The fish fauna of Travancore is fairly well known. 
Though nearly 370 species have been recorded, the investi- 
gation cannot by any means be said to be complete, and fur- 
ther survey is bound to add to the number of species already 
recorded. 

Two sub-classes, namely, Elasmobranchii and Teleostai 
are represented in this region. 

These are fishes in which the skeleton is entirely 
cartilaginous, no bone developing in any part of the body. 

The skin is covered with what is popularly 
Elajmobranohu. j cnovvn as * shagreen ’ (placoid scales) used 

by cabinet makers for polishing wood. The gill slits open 
separately to the outside, there being no operculum (gill 

40 
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cover) as in the Teleostei. The pelvic fins in the males are 
provided with special copulatory organs called ‘ claspers.’ 
The eggs are of large size which in the viviparous forms 
undergo development in the uterus. Elasmobranchs are all 
marine and the following are the forms recorded from the 
coast of Travancore. 

Two dog fishes, Stegostoma tigrinum and Cliiloscyllium 
griseum, are fairly common. The former, when young, is 
striped with vertical bands of black, and it grows to a length 
of nearly 15 feet but is quite harmless. Of the three species 
of Carchariets, the commonest is C. laticaudatus (Scoliodon 
sorrahowah) which attains a length of two feet. Galoecerdo 
rayneri, commonly known as the Zebra shark, is an exceed- 
ingly fierce, voracious creature and is much dreaded. Two 
species of the most curious looking Hammer heads or Ham- 
mer headed sharks ( Zygaena malleus and Z. tudus ) of the 
family Sphyrnidae occur in our coast. In these the front 
portion of the head is transversely prolonged into lobes, the 
outer edge of each lobe bearing the eye. Large individuals 
measuring up to seven feet have been obtained. 

The Whale Shark, Rhinodon typicus, of similar habits 
to the Basking shark, occasionally strays into our coast. 
Like the Basking shark, it has the hab't of lying at the sur- 
face of the sea with the upper part of the body exposed. A 
specimen 27 feet long was washed ashore at Puntura (Tri- 
vandrum) in 1900. Though it reaches the enormous length 
of over 60 feet, it is quite harmless and its food almost en- 
tirely consists of minute planktonic animals. 

The kinds of Saw fish, Pristis cuspidatus and P. per- 
rottetti, frequent the Travancore coast. The Saw of these 
fishes is the snout produced into a long flattened blade with 
a series of strong teeth, set in sockets along either edge of 
it. By means of side-to-side sweeps of the saw, these fishes 
are able to lacerate the bodies of other animals and tear off 
pieces of flesh from them which they then devour. ' A saw 
over 4 feet long is on view in the Trivandrum Museum, 
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The Bhinobatidae (Guitar-fishes) are represented by 
three species, ( Bhynchobatus djeddensis, R. ancylostomus and 
Bhinobatus granulatus), which are very destructive to marine 
Crustacea and Mollusca which form their food. They are 
subrhombic in form and occupy an intermediate position 
between sharks and true Rays. The tail is strongly deve- 
loped and has dorsal and caudal fins. 

Rays are well adapted to bottom life by their depres- 
sed disc-shaped body with the gill openings (except the 
spiracles) on the underside and with the reduced tail, sharply 
marked off from the trunk. The Electric Rays (Torpe- 
dinidae) two kinds of which, namely, Narcitte timlei and 
Asirape dipterygia, are fairly common in our coast and are 
the most interesting of the Ray group. These fishes possess 
electric organs capable of benumbing an enemy by means 
of an electric shock. The organs are large honey- comb like 
structures placed between the pectoral fins and the head. 
When an adult specimen is handled, the shock is severe 
enough to paralyse the hand and arm for a little time. 

The Sting Rays (Trygonidae) are represented by four 
species. They are so called from the fact that their slender 
whip-like tail is armed with a long saw-edged spine which 
serves as an effective weapon for inflicting wounds on 
enemies. Wounds inflicted on men rarely heal without 
danger of blood poisoning. There was a case in which a 
fairly deep wound did not heal for nearly 18 months. 

The Eagle Rays or Devil Rays ( Mylio-batidae ) are 
represented by four genera, Myliobalus, Aetobatis, Rhinoptera 
and Dicerobatis, each of which is represented by a single 
species. The long flexible whip-like tail is armed with one 
or more serrated spines usually smaller than in the Sting 
Rays. The hexagonal pavement-like flat teeth of these 
fishes are adapted for crushing the hard shells of molluscs 
and crustaceans to which they are destructive. A specimen 
of Aeotobatis narittari taken at Trivandrum in 1906 and which 
was on view in the Trivandrum Museum was 6 feet 4 
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inches from tip of snout to root of tail and 4 feet 9 inches 
across the disk. 

Teleostei which include the vast majority of fishes 
(fresh-water and marine) have a bony skeleton. The gill 
openings on each side are covered by a 
Teleostei- b on y flap and the skin is covered with 

overlapping cycloid scales. This sub-class is represented by 
nearly 60 families and 345 species. 

21 species of Herrings and Sardines of the Family 
Clupeidae have been recorded. They swim in schools gene- 
rally near shores and estuaries. 

The carps and loaches of the family Cyprinidat are 
exclusively fresh- water and 34 species grouped under 12 
genera have been taken from the rivers and tanks in Tri- 
vandrum. 

There are 20 species of cat fishes SUuridae about half 
of which are marine and the others fresh-water. Certain 
species of cat fishes, such as, Callichrous bimaculatus and 
Wallago atlu , are considered to be excellent as food. Cat 
fishes are so called from the fact that most of them are 
provided with whisker-like barbels arranged round the 
mouth. Most cat fishes can spend a fairly long time out of 
the water as they are provided with accessory respiratory 
organs for taking air from the atmosphere. A curious 
instance of parental care is afforded by certain species of 
Arms in which the large eggs extruded by the female are 
received by the male into his mouth where he keeps them 
till they hatch out. 

Eels ( Anguillidae ) occur both in the fresh water and in 
the sea. Their snake-like bodies are well fitted for burrow- 
ing in the mud or for creeping in and out of holes and 
crevices in rocks. The typical fresh-water eel (. Anguilla 
bicolor)’iH well known. Four more species of true eels have 
been recorded. All true eels spawn in the sea and the infant 
eel is hatched out in the deep sea far away from land. It is a 
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glassy, band-shaped, little larva markedly different from the 
adult. Closely allied to the Anguillidae are the Muraettidae 
which live about coral reefs coiled up in crevices and holes. 
Five species have been collected of which Muraena punctata 
and M. tessellata are fairly common. 

To the small family of Cyprinodontidac belongs the 
tiny fish Haplochtius littcatus which has been found to be of 
considerable value in keeping down mosquito larvae in 
tanks. 

The Sea-Horse ( Hippocampus guttatus) and the Pipe- 
fish ( Syngndthus sp.,) interest us by the quaintness of their 
form. In Hippocampus found clinging to sea-weeds near the 
shore at Cape Comorin, the head has the form of that of a 
horse and the thin finless tail is used as a prehensile organ 
for coiling round sea-weeds. The elongate pipe-fish per- 
forming swaying movements is apt to be mistaken for a frond 
of the sea weeds among which it lives. 

In the family Scombrcsocidoe, five species of Garpikes 
(needle fishes), four species of ‘Half Beaks' and three species 
of Flying fishes have been recorded. Nearly all these are in 
the habit of making great leaps out of the water, but it is 
only in the Flying fishes, Exocoelus microplerus , E. evotdns and 
E. baluensis, that the pectoral fins are enormously elongated 
and wing-like and serve as a parachute to sustain the fish 
in the flying leaps over the water. 

The Grey Mullets of the family Mugilidae , the Red 
Mullets of the family Mullidae and the Butter fishes or 
Pomfrets of the family Stromateidae are much esteemed as 
food. The little Goat Fish, Upeneus indicus, common at Cape 
Cemorin is one of the Mullidae. The two stiff barbels under 
the chin of this fish are employed to rake the sand in search 
of food. The Pomfrets are represented by three species, the 
White Pomfret, Stromateus sinensis, the Silver Pomfret S. 
oinereus and the Black Pomfret S. niger. 

Fresh-water fishes known as 4 Murrel’ of the family 
Ophio cephdidae are valuable food fishes. The numerous 
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Sea perches of the family Serranidae, some of which are 
magnificently coloured, the ‘ Whiting ’ (Sillago sitama ) of the 
family Syllaginidae and the ‘ Croakers’ or the Jew Fishes 
of the family Scioenidac are other important food fishes on 
this coast. 

The climbing Perch, Anabas scandens, of the family 
Anabantidae is a common fresh-water fish. It can live out 
of water for a considerable time since it has, like the Murrel, 
a special mechanism for breathing in air. It can travel 
over grass land and is also credited with the power of 
climbing trees. 

The Gaudy Angel fish, Holocanthus annularis , one of 
the Butterfly fishes of the family Ghaetodontidae , has a 
vertically broad body coloured sienna with a blue ring on 
the shoulder and six or seven curved blue bands upon the 
sides. This pretty fish haunts coral reefs and rocky banks. 
Heniochus macrolepidotus is another beautiful Butterfly Fish 
with bold, black and white banding and yellow fins. The 
long yellow Streamer carried by the dorsal fin is 
characteristic. 

The gorgeously coloured, exceedingly alert Damsel fishes 
( Glyphiodon ) of the family Pomacentridae, four species of 
which have been recorded, are also denizens of coral reefs. 

The Pearl spots ( Elroplus suratensis and E. maculatus) 
of the family Cichlidac are found in fresh-water tanks. They 
thrive also in the brackish waters of estuaries and back- 
waters. These fishes may be advantageously introduced 
into such tanks and lakes where they are now absent. 

As many as twenty five kinds of Horse mackerels of 
the family Garangidae are represented on this coast. They 
are recognisable by the presence of two separate spines in 
front of the anal fin. 

Among the true mackerels of the family Pcombridae 
are the ‘Seer fish’ of the genus Cybium (fiybium guttalum), 
one of the best edible fishes, and th3 ‘Tunnies’, Thynnus 
thunnina and T. pelamys which grow to a length of six feet. 
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The bright silvery ribbon-shaped. ‘Hair tails’ or 
scabbard fishes of the family Trichiuridae are caught in 
numbers in certain seasons and dried in the sun and salted. 
A caudal fin is absent in these, the tail ending in a hair-like 
filament. 

The great Sword fish (Sail fish), Ilistiophorus yladius, 
an occasional visitor to our coast, deserves mention. It 
grows to a length of 12 — 15 feet and is conspicuously ag- 
gressive, attacking whales and other cetaceans and even 
vessels by its strong snout prolonged into a spear-shaped 
rostrum. Its undivided dorsal fin is very high and the 
monster may occasionally be seen sunning itself on the 
surface with its blue dorsal fin fully extended like a great 
sail. The plaster cast of a specimen on view in the Govern- 
ment Museum is about ten feet long and the dorsal fin is 2J 
feet high. Ferguson says that “cases of injury inflicted by 
H. gladius on unfortunate fishermen have been treated in 
the hospital at Trivandrum. In one of these, about nine 
inches of the sword were taken from the fleshy part of the 
shoulder of one man, who, while sitting on his catamaran, 
had been wantonly attacked”. H. brevirostris is also 
occasionally found. 

Twelve species of Flat fishes (Pleuro-nectidae) have 
been collected from the Travancore coast. These are 
grouped under five genera, Synaptura, Cynoglossus (sand sole), 
Psettodes (Indian Turbot), Pseudorhombus (Tile fish) and 
Plagusia (Indian sole). The young of all these have 
symmetrical bodies with an eye on each side and swim 
normally in a vertical position like other fishes. As they 
grow, an extraordinary transformation takes place. The 
anterior part of the head gets twisted and both eyes are 
brought to the same side. The adults swim horizontally, 
the coloured upper side bearing the eyes being either right 
or left. 

Nine species of Gobies ( Gobiidae ) belonging to the 
three genera, Eleotris, Gobius and Apocrythis, occur in rocky 
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coasts at Kovalam, Colachel and Cape Comorin. They may 
be found clinging to rocks by means of a ventral cup-like 
sucking disk formed by the fusion of the pelvic fins. 

Blennies or rock skippers of the family Blennidae alsp 
occur in rock pools where they may be found leaping agilely 
from rock to rock with the help of their short pelvic fins 
padded with muscle. The only genus is Salarias with four 
species. 

In the curious sucker fish, Echeneis, two species of 
which ( E . nancrates and E. remora) are common on our coast, 
the first dorsal fin is modified into a peculiar oval adhesive 
sucking disk covering the whole top of the head and nape. 
By means of this powerful disk, these fishes are able to 
anchor themselves to sharks, turtles, and even vessels and 
enjoy free rides from place to place. 

The Scorpion fishes ( Scorpoenidae ) ten species of which 
are found in our sea afford excellent examples of protective 
mimicry. One should see them in their natural surroundings 
to appreciate their mimetic form and coloration. They are 
dreaded as the stings from their elongate dorsal spines are 
poisonous. Representatives of the five genera, Scorpaena, 
Pterois, Apistus, Gymnopistus and Minous, have been re- 
corded. Pterois msselli it as long dorsal spines and enormously 
developed pectoral fins with deeply frilled edges. The move- 
ments of this fish are very slow, deliberate and exceedingly 
graceful. Hornell describes its movements thus: — “ The 
fish’s movements are those of the mannequin on show ; when 
it swims, it sails along very slowly and gracefully with a 
just perceptible fluttering of the great butterfly-like fins ; it 
often halts for quite a considerable time as though asking 
for admiration and at times will even slowly rotate that one 
may view it from all points ”. 

Five species of “ File Fishes ” belonging to the family 
Balistidae have been known to occur between Cape C'Sjnorin 
and Trivandrum. The popular name is due to the presence 
in these fishes of a large file-like spine in the first dorsal 
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fin. On© of these fishes, Batistes erythrodon, known as ‘ the 
Blue File Fish is very pretty and has red teeth. 

The Flying Gurnard (Dactylopterus orientalis) with its 
long wing-like pectoral fins, the curious looking Star-gazers, 
Uranoscopus guttatus and Icthyoscopus inermis, with their eyes 
close together on the upper surface of the head, and the 
Angler fish, Antennarius mummifer, lying in wait for his prey 
at the bottom of coral reefs, moving only his fishing rod (the 
modified first dorsal fin ray), are among the queer inhabitants 
of the sea. 

No less queer are the ‘ cow-fish ’ of the genus Ostracion 
‘ puffers ’ of the genus Tetradon and the Sea Hedgehogs of 
the genus Diodon, all of which occur on our coast. 

The cow fishes or trunk-fishes have their body encased 
in a bony box (three to five ridged) composed of numerous 
mostly hexagonal bony plates. They have sometimes two 
horn-like projections in front above the eyes giving them 
bovine appearance and two on either side behind the origin 
of the caudal fin. Four species of Ostracion are found in 
shallow water at Cape Comorin. 

The ‘ Puffers ’ or globe fishes have a parrot-like beak 
and the skin is either naked or covered with spines. They 
are able to puff out their body like a balloon by swallowing 
air and float on the water, abdomen uppermost. Six species 
of Puffers ( Tetradon ) have been recorded from Cape Comorin 
and Trivandrum. 

In the Sea hedgehogs the body is covered with strong 
movable spines. When they inflate themselves, they are 
Unable to swim. So they come to the surface, lie on their 
backs and allow themselves to be carried along by the tide. 
Two species, Diodon hystrix and D. maculutus, are common. 

The Sun fish or Head fish, Romania truncata, a rare 
visitor to our coast is a truly bizarre fish, and Nature must 
surely have been in a sporting mood when she made this 
fish. The body is so abruptly truncated posteriorly that 
the animal looks as if it has been amputated just behind the 
41 
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head, and the dorsal, anal and caudal fins all seem to be 
attached to the hind end of the head. 

Invertebrates. 

This division of the animal kingdom includes Molluscs 
(snails, oysters, cuttle fishes, etc.), Arthropoda (Crustaceans, 
insects, spiders, scorpions, etc.), Annelids (Bristle worms, 
earthworms, leeches, etc.), Echinodertns (Star fishes, Sea 
urchins, etc.), Coelenterates (Anemones, jelly fishes, corals, 
etc.), Porifcra (Sponges) and Protozoa (minute single-celled 
animals). Besides, it includes a number of minor groups 
such as Round worms, Tape Worms, Rotifers, Polyzan, etc. 
As no complete faunistic survey of these groups has been 
made in Travancore, only a short descriptive mention of the 
more outstanding forms of the two major important phyla, 
Mollusca and Arthropoda will be attempted in this account. 

Molluscs are soft-bodied animals the great majority 
of which are protected by a limy external shell. The shell of 
Mollusoa molluscs are of various shapes and colour- 
ing. Molluscs are divided into three main 
classes, viz., 1. The Bivalves (Pelecypoda) in which the shell 
is formed of two similar pieces, 2. The Gastropods in which 
the shell is composed of a single piece coiled into a spiral, 
and 3. The active Cephalopoda which comprise squids, cuttle 
fishes and octopods. Besides these, there are two smaller 
classes, (1) Amphineura in which the shell is either absent or 
composed of a series of plates, and (2) Scaphopoda which 
possess a long tapering tubular shell. The vast majority of 
molluscs are marine. All the five classes are represented 
in Travancore, but only a few of the more common repre- 
sentatives of each group will be mentioned in this account. 

1. Amphineura. This class is represented by two 
species of Chitons or “ coat of mail shells ”, Chitons live on 
rocks in shallow water, firmly adhering to them by means 
of their broad sole-like muscular foot. They resemble wood; 
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lice in appearance and like them roll themselves into a ball 
when detached from their anchorage. The shell is composed 
of eight plates arranged in a single row. The plates are 
arched above and overlap like the tiles on a roof. Ischnochiton 
herdmani, a large chiton, over two inches in length, is found 
at Cape Comorin. Plaxipora ittdica is a small form occurring 
at Kovalam, Cape Comorin and other rocky coasts. 

2. Gastropoda. Most members of this class possess 
a shell. The shell is mostly spirally coiled in correlation 
with the coiled body of the occupant. The mouth of the 
shell in most cases can be closed by a limy or horny lid 
(operculam) attached to the hinder part of the foot of the 
animal. 

Two species of limpets, Patella variabilia, and P. rudis 
are found between tide marks on rocks at Kovalam and 
Cape Comorin. They adhere so firmly to rocks by their 
broad sucker-like foot that it is very difficult to detach one 
from its foot-hold. By means of their ribbon-like, toothed 
tongue they browse on small sea-weeds growing on rocks. 
A slit limpet of the genus Emarginula (E. notata) has been 
collected from Cape Comorin. It lives in deeper water than 
the limpets. 

Two species of Top Shells, Trochidac ( Trochus radiatus 
and T. costatus) are common at Cape Comorin, the former 
fairly abundant. The empty shells of Euchelus tricarinata, 
one of Trochidae , are used by small hermit crabs as their 
portable habitations on the sandy beach at Cape Comorin. 
The turban shell, Turbo margaritaceus of the family Turbini - 
doe, is fairly abundant. The shells of both Trochus and 
Turbo are thick and very pearly within, and the large-sized 
species of these, obtainable elsewhere, are used for button 
making. The operculam of Turbo is piano convex, massive 
and stony and is collected in numbers by the local fisher- 
folk and sold to pilgrims and visitors. Nerita cdbicella and 
tfi plioata have been collected from shallow water but are by 
no means common. 
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Vivipara dissimilis is a fresh-water snail with a shell 
like that of Turbo but thin and olive-green outside. The 
familiar edible apple snail, Pila globosa {Ampullar idae), is 
abundant in rice fields and ponds everywhere in Travancore. 
It is an amphibious snail having both a gill and a lung. 
Masses of its round white eggs may be found in rice fields 
and on the shores of tanks. Telescopium fuscum with its long 
spirally coiled pyramid-like shell is abundant on the muddy 
shores of backwaters as also Cerithium granosum and a 
species of Polamides. 

Three species of Melania and five species of Paludomus 
have been recorded from fresh water from varying eleva- 
tions. 

Screw shells of the genus Turritella are cast upon the 
beach in places on our coast. The lovely, violet-blue 
delicate shells of the pelagic lanthina with their occupants 
are sometimes drifted ashore in fairly large numbers. 

The cowries (0 'ypmeidae) are represented by Cypraae 
moneta, C. arabica, C. ocellata, C. felina and C. Isabella, living on 
rocky ground in shallow water. Of the Triton Shells, two 
species of Ranella (li. granifera and 11. tuberculata) occur 
at Cape Comorin and specimens of the staircase shell 
Solarium have been collected from the sandy beach in the 
same locality. 

The sacred ohank, Turbinclla pirutn, occurs in fairly 
large quantities in South Travancore off the coast of 
Vilinjam and Kovalam at a depth of nearly eight fathoms. 
Large numbers are fished up every year and exported to 
Bengal where they are sawn and made into bangles, rings, 
etc. A species of Bullia (B. Vitlata), one of the Nassidae, is 
found in large numbers on the sandy shore of Kovalam, 
orawling over wet sand with their broad leaf-like foot, after 
being disturbed by each retreating wave. The whelks 
( Buccinidae ) are represented by Eburna spirata with its 
smooth white shell brightly blotched with red and the small 
Engina zea found in large numbers on rooks. 
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The purples ( Putpuridae ) are represented by two 
species, Purpura {Thais) rudolphi and P. bvfo, both of which 
are common on rocks between tide marks. The empty shells 
of these are used by hermit crabs. The little Sistrum tuber- 
ctilaia and Columbella irepsichorda are two tiny gastropods 
(of the families Muricidae and Columbelliddc respectively) 
seen in large numbers on rocks constantly washed by the 
waves. Oliva gibbosa with its beautiful, highly polished shell 
of marbled colouring is fairly common at Muttam and Cape 
Comorin as also the smaller O. nubidosa and Ancilla cinna- 
monea. 

Shoals of Crcseis, one of the wing-footed pelagic sea 
butterflies ( Pteropoda, ), with a glassy quiver-shaped shell 
have been observed off Colacliel and Trivandrum. Though 
these small delicate creatures swim with the aid of their 
wing-like fins, they are at the mercy of the waves. 

Several kinds of Nudibranchs have been noted on this 
coast but they have not been properly identified. A kind of 
small Doris, whitish with black spots, has been obtained 
from Cape Comorin and a fine specimen of Tcthys with leaf- 
like cerata has been observed at Koval am. 

The dark-banded white Helix {Helix vittata) is found 
in large numbers at Cape Comorin and neighbouring places 
on acacia, portia and other trees and on cactus bushes. 
Throughout the hot summer months they aestivate, closing 
the mouth of their shell by a mucous secretion which 
hardens and forms a sort of lid preventing evaporation from 
the body. A species of Ariophanla is common in the low 
country, while a large-sized one occurs at Ponmudi. 

A species of the wheel snail {Planorbis) with the shell 
coiled into a flat spiral and a species of the thin-shelled 
Limneea are both very common among vegetation in all 
tanks. 

The black slug Vaginulus is fairly common in* moist 
situations in gardens and abundant in places, doing damage 
to the leaves of plants. 
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3. Scaphopoda. The class Scaphopoda is represent- 
ed by Dentalinm octogonum whose pretty shell curved like an 
elephant’s tusk may often be found washed ashore. 

4. Pelecypoda {Bivalves). Mytilus viridis, the green 
mussel, which covers the sheltered surfaces of rocks at 
Kovalam and Vilinjam is collected by fisher-folk and eaten. 
The Brown mussel, larger in size than M. viridis, occurs at 
Colachel and Muttam on rocks from low tide level to a 
depth of about three fathoms. Species of Modiola is also 
common in all these localities. 

Two species of Oysters occur in Travaneore, the Back- 
water oyster {Ostrea virginianc) growing in abundance in 
Vembanad lake where it forms fairly extensive beds, and the 
Rock Oyster (O. cucullata) forming densely crowded colonies 
on rocks between tide marks at Kovalam and Vilinjam. 
The flesh of the former is eaten, while the latter, though 
edible, is not used due to the difficulty in opening their shells 
because of their firmly interlocking edges. The rock oyster 
is firmly attached to the rock by its deep cup-shaped left 
valve and the interlocking edges of the valves are so sharp 
that they lacerate the soles of the feet of the unwary bare- 
footed collector. 

Lamellidens marginalia , the common fresh-water 
mussel, is found plentifully on the beds of the rivers, in 
tanks, etc. The pearly layer of this mussel, though thin, is 
useful for button making. Meretrix ovum occurs in abun- 
dance in the backwaters of Travaneore. Besides being an 
important food mollusc, the thick valves of this clam are 
used for making lime. The ship worm Teredo, a bivalve 
mollusc specialised for boring into wood, attacks wooden 
piles of jetties, canoes and boats that ply over backwaters 
and canals, doing considerable damage to them. 

5. Cephalopoda include Octopods, cuttle fishes, 
squids,' Nautilus, etc. Two species of Octopods, two speoies 
of cuttle fishes and a squid have been observed on this ebasti' 
A kind of small Octopus has been taken from under rocks 
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at Cap© Comorin as well as a larger species which appears 
to be somewhat rare. 

A species of edible squid (Loligo) is very common at 
Trivandrum during certain seasons, when it may be seen 
moving in immense shoals. They are then caught in large 
numbers and brought to market for sale. Squids are active 
swimmers with a long torpedo-shaped body and well-deve- 
loped side fins. The thin and horny internal shell is dorsal 
in position and in shape looks like a small quill pen. Like 
octopods and cuttle fishes, the squid also has an ink sac 
secreting an inky fluid. The animal is, therefore, known 
popularly as “the pen and ink fish”. 

The common Indian Cuttle fish occurs in fair abun- 
dance during certain months of the year and its ‘cuttle bone’ 
is thrown up in large quantities on the shore. The cuttle 
bone which in the living animal lies just beneath the skin 
of the back is made of numerous overlapping limy plates. 
It is used for cleaning glass and for rubbing down paint in 
fine coach work. It also forms the basis of many powders 
used in pharmacy. The ‘ink’ of Sepia is manufactured into 
Sepia paint used by artists and draughtsmen. 

Arthropoda is a very large group comprising six 
classes, Insecta, Myriapoda (centipedes and millipedes), 
Arachnida (Scorpions, Spiders, etc.), Crustacea (crabs, 
Lobsters, etc.), and Onychophora (Peripatus). Onycho- 
phora are not represented in Tra van core. 


Though the forms already known are numerous, our 
faunistic knowledge of this vast group is far from complete, 
Insecta and only a few of the common forms be- 
longing to each of the nine principal orders 
will be dealt with in this account. 

I. Orthopiera. This order includes Earwigs, ‘Cock- 
roaches, Mantises, Stick and Leaf Insects, Grass-hoppers 
and Crickets, 
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Earwigs ( Forficulidae ) are easily recognised by the 
fact that they bear at the end of the abdomen a pair of for- 
ceps. Their front pair of wings are very short, rarely cover- 
ing more than the base of the abdomen, and the large thin 
hind wings are folded in a complicated way. Earwigs are 
found under bark, under stones and flower pots and in simi- 
lar damp situations. Several species occur in Travanoore, 
which belong chiefly to the common genera Labidura and 
Forficula. Maternal solicitude is exhibited by some species 
of Earwigs. When a flower pot in the garden is lifted, it is 
not uncommon to find a mother Earwig brooding over her 
small cluster of eggs. 

Cockroaches (Blattidae). The common household 
species are Periplaneta americana, Periplaneta australa&iae, 
and the large brown wingless Stylopygd rhombifolia with 
varied yellow markings. Leucophoea surrinamensis, a small 
thick-set insect with the pro-thorax and the wing covers 
brown, is also common. The beautiful Corydia, petiveri&na 
whose black front wings have large white spots is found on 
the hills. The wingless wood-louse like Heterogdmid 
occurs at Kallar and Ponmudi. 

Praying Mantises (Mantidae) have the pro-thorax 
very long and the fore-legs modified for the purpose of seiz- 
ing other insects that form their food. The spiny tibia can 
be folded back on the spiny femur like the blade of a knife 
on its handle and any insect caught between this is held 
firmly and brought to the mouth to be eaten. Eggs are laid 
by the female in a large egg case fixed to a plant. Gongylm 
gongyloides is a queer insect fairly common in the plains. 
It sometimes simulates a flower by assuming a particular 
attitude and unwary flower haunting insects are deceived 
and fall into its clutches. Hierodula species is the robust 
green mantis common in the low country. Schizocephalus 
bicorttis, a very long slender green insect with slender long 
legs, resembles a blade of grass and is a remarkable instance 
of mimetic form and coloration, v ■ v 
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Stick and Leaf Insects (Phasniidae) are even more 
wonderful than mantises. They escape detection by their 
remarkable likeness to dry twigs and green leaves. Unlike 
mantises these are strict vegetarians. They lay eggs singly 
dropping them like seeds on the ground. Pulchriphyllium 
(Phyllium)' scythe is the only leaf insect found here and is 
not very common. The body is flat and the wings are green 
and veined so as to look exactly like a green leaf. Two or 
three kinds of Stick Insects are found but have not been 
properly determined. A giant Stick Insect (probably a 
species of Lonchodes) about a foot in length, looking exactly 
like a dry twig, is found on the hills. 

Short-horned grass-hoppers (Acridiidae). These true 
grass-hoppers have short antennae and long leaping hind 
limbs. The colour is usually cryptic, harmonising closely 
with the natural surroundings. The familiar chirping sound 
is produced by rubbing the row of raised knobs on the in- 
ner face of the femur of the hind-leg up and down against a 
projecting vein on th a outer face of the tegmen. The teg- 
men is thus made to vibrate and the sound is produced. 
Eggs are laid in the soil in a compact mass. There are two 
migratory locusts in India, Acridium perigrinum and 
Gyrtacanthacris succinta, which periodically form swarms, fly 
from one place to another and make a wilderness of the 
places where they alight. Neither of these occurs in 
Travancore though a species of Cyrtacanthacris is fairly 
common. Pachytylus cinerascens , though known to form 
swarms and migrate in Europe, does not fortunately swarm 
here. A few species of the rough and warty Clirotogonus 
are found commonly in the ground but none are injurious. 
The slender Tryxalis turrita with produced head and flatten- 
ed antennae, Epacromia dorsalis and Oedaleus marmoratus are 
among the other common forms. The warningly coloured 
Autarches miliaris is found in the lower hill slopes? and 
occasionally in the plains. It is a highly ornamental 
grass-hopper dark green in colour, with rough wing covers 
43 
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and thorax and with yellow spots on the wing covers. 
Hieroglyphus banian , commonly known as the Rice grass- 
hopper, is sometimes destructive to paddy. 

The long-horned grass-hoppers ( Locustidae ) are distin- 
guished from their cousins, the Acridiidae, by their long 
slender antennae. The females have a long slightly curved 
sword-like ovipositor. The characteristic sharp shrill sound 
is produced by rubbing the file on the base of the inner sur- 
face of the left tegmen across a sharp ridge on the upper 
surface of the right tegmen. Some are coloured green, the 
veins on their broad tegmina resembling the veins on a green 
leaf. Others are grey and are found on the bark of trees. 

Holochlora albida is the large green form with broad 
leaf-like wings commonly found on bushes. Mecopoda elon- 
! jata. , a large, dark brown, locustid of the dead leaf tint is also 
fairly common. The large, flattened, bark-coloured, curious 
looking, Sathrophyllia is found sitting motionless on the bark 
of trees but it is often missed due to its remarkably cryptic 
coloration. 

Crickets ( Gryllidae ) — The shrill chirping noise is pro- 
duced in the same way as in the long-horned grass-hoppers. 
It is only the males that can utter the sound. Gryllotalpa 
africana , the common mole cricket, is of burrowing subter- 
ranean habits and its fore-legs are remarkably modified for 
digging. It is a very minor pest in gardens where damage 
is sometimes caused to the roots of plants by its burrowing 
near the surface. It flies at night and is often attracted by 
light. A species of Gryllus is very common in houses, while 
there are two or three burrowing forms in the fields of the 
family Gryllinae. Liogryllus bimaculatus is a black cricket 
usually found under stones, logs, etc. 

Older Neuroptera. This order includes Dragon flies, may 
flies, stone flies, Termites, etc. 

1 Dragon flies are abundant throughout the coun-: 
try but no systematic collections have been attempted with 
a view to find out the species that occur, A number of 
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species belonging to the group Anisopterides which hold the 
wings horizontally outwards from the body when at rest and 
in which the hind-wings are broader at the base than the 
fore-wings occur in Travancore. Many species belonging to 
the group Zygopterides in which the hind-wings are small 
and which, when at rest, hold the wings closed together 
vertically above the body are also known to exist both in 
the low country and on the hills. Dragon flies are all pre- 
daceous, feeding on smaller insects which they capture on 
the wing and they play an important part in the destruction 
of small winged insects. Eggs are laid in water usually in 
a mass enclosed in a gelatinous envelope. Like the adults 
the larvae also are predaceous, the teeming life of our tanks 
and ponds supplying them with plentiful food. 

Ant lions (Myrmelionidae) are familiar insects. The 
larvae usually live in funnel-shaped pits which they con- 
struct in dry sand. The larva remains motionless at the 
bottom of the pit with only its sickle-shaped jaws protrud- 
ing, ready to seize any unwary ant. slipping down the loose 
sides of the pit. The adult resembles a dragon fly but can 
be easily distinguished by the short club-shaped antennae 
and the large wings of equal size often marked with brown 
and black. Two species are common in the plains and they 
are both attracted by light and come into houses at night. 

Among the rare Neuroptera that occur here are (1) a 
species of Corydalis, one of the stone flies of the family 
Sialidae, with large sickle-shaped mandibles, (2) a species 
of Mantispa in which the fore-legs have the tibia bent back 
upon the femur as in the mantises and (3) a species of re- 
markable Neuropteran, Nemoptera, in which the hind-wings 
are very long and almost filament- like. The last named 
occasionally comes to light at night. 

Though Termites are popularly called White-ants, 
they are only as much related to ants as mice are tomien 1 
Space will not permit a description here of their marvellous 
social life and organisation rivalling even that of true ants. 
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The common termite so destructive to wood in buildings is 
Termes obesus. On the hills a species may be seen which 
tunnels into the branches of trees and makes its nests 
round them. The queen of this latter species is very much 
smaller than that of T. obesus. 

Order Hymenoptera. ( Ichneumons, Ants, Bees, Wasps, 
&c.) A number of insects belonging to this order live as 
parasites on insect pests of cultivated plants and are helpful 
in checking their increase. As biological control of crop 
pasts is coming into prominence in India, a complete investi- 
gation of the parasitic Hymenoptera in this country and 
the part they play in checking the increase of the insect 
pests of our crops will be amply repaid. Honey Bees are of 
economic value not only because they give us honey but 
also from the part they play in the pollination of flowers. 

Among the parasitic Hymenoptera may be mentioned 
the small Chalcid wasps parasitic on the eggs, larvae or 
pupae of all groups of insects ; Ichneumon flies ; and the 
Braconids whose larvae are parasitic chiefly on caterpillars. 
Several species of these are found flying about in houses, 
looking out for the egg capsules of cockroaches in which the 
female lays her eggs. A species of bright metallic-green 
cuckoo wasp (Chrysidae) is also common in houses. 

Of the Mutillidae commonly known as the Velvet- 
ants, the genus Mutilla is represented by one species. The 
brightly-coloured wingless female looks like an ant and 
may be found on the ground. 

Ihe members of the family Scoliidoe (Hairy Flower 
wasps) resemble true wasps ( Vesfiidae ) and their colours are 
warning. Some are among the largest of Aculeates. One 
of the largest is Scolia indica , a large, black, hairy insect with 
thick legs and some red bands on the abdomen. The wings 
are fuscous, brown with beautiful purple reflections. The 
young - are parasitic on the grubs of ground beetles. The 
wasp burrows in the soil till it finds a particular kind of 
grub, stings and paralyses it and lays an egg on it. 
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The Pompilidae (Sand wasps) earl be rocognised by 
their long legs. They run rapidly over the surface of the 
ground and most of them dig little pits in which they store 
the prey selected for their young and seal up the pits after 
laying their eggs. Macro mens violacea is a good example; 
a black insect with shining dark-brown wings. It stores 
spiders in holes for its young. Salius flavus is another 
common pompilid. It has an yellow body with yellow 
wings, the apex deep purple-black. 

The family Sphegidae includes the familiar digging 
wasps some of which are large and robust, others small and 
slender. They paralyse insects by stinging them and store 
them in this helpless state in a suitable cell or hole for the 
young to feed on. Liris aurata is a beautiful active wasp, 
black with more or less red legs and with silvery bands on 
the abdomen. It is common in most places. It makes its 
nest hole in the ground and stores it with young house- 
crickets. Trypoxylon pileatum is a very slender black wasp 
with a long body. It makes mud nests in furniture or in 
any convenient crevice, and stores it with small spiders. 
T. intrudens is very similar to T. pileatum and has similar 
habits. Three species of Ammophila are common at 
Trivandrum. These have a very slender waist and an 
abdomen much compressed at the upper part. They do 
not make mud nests but make vertical tunnels in the 
ground and store them with caterpillars and spiders. 

Four species of Sceliphron , robust mud wasps which 
lay up spiders in earthen cells, are found in Trivandrum, of 
which the commonest is 8- madraspatanam , a black insect 
with a long, slender, yellow waist and yellow and black legs. 
Its nest, often built on a wall, on the side of a table or in 
the corner of a glass pane of a window, looks like a mere 
lump of mud. When the nest is opened, it is seen to consist 
of three to six cells placed side by side and filled with 
spiders. The unfinished cells are pretty but when the 
ceUs a,re. completed and when they have been stocked and . 
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dosed, the wasp applies mud over the whole nest in an 
irregular manner so as to give it the appearance of a mere 
splash of mud. A fine example of camouflage ! The genus 
Sphes is represented by seven species of which 8. lobatus 
is the most striking with its brilliant blue green body and 
transparent wings. Ampulcx compressa is another beautiful 
Sphegid. It is brilliant metallic-blue with some deep 
red on the legs and with slightly clouded transparent 
wings. This wasp does not build a nest but makes use 
of some empty hole on the trunk of a tree and lays up 
cockroaches in it. 

Betnbex sulphurescens is a robust black insect with 
yellow bands on the abdomen. It makes its burrow 
in sandy banks but does not store it with food for the 
young which it feeds daily with fresh food in the form 
of flies. 

Eumenidae are the solitary wasps, commonly known 
as the “potters” or “masons”. They are mostly warningly 
coloured and the females tire provided with a powerful 
sting. Eumenes is the important genus with several species 
in Travancore, E. petidata and E. conica being the common- 
est, all large conspicuous insects with elongated waists. 
They build mud cells in houses and store them with cater- 
pillars. Another common genus is Rhynchium. R. brunneum 
is a brownish red wasp with black bands on the abdomen. 
Its habits are similar to those of Eumenes. These wasps 
are a nuisance in houses owing to the spots chosen for cell 
construction. 

Vespidae include the social wasps. They differ from 
the solitary wasps in the fact that they actually feed their 
young. They are all ferocious and their stings are very 
painful. Nests are made of papery material consisting of 
chewed vegetable fibre. The cells are more or less hexagonal 
and araopen below. Each cell houses a single larva which 
is fed on food brought home by the workers. Icaria ferrn- 
ginea is a very oommon species. It is red*brown with m 
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yellow band across the second abdominal segment. The 
nest consists of a small number of elongated cells attach- 
ed by a pedicel to twigs. Polistes hebraeus is another 
common yellow wasp whose nest is composed of two or 
more horizontal combs of cells, one comb below another, 
but the combs are open all round. Vespa orientalis is 
the large black wasp with a broad, yellow band on the 
abdomen. Its very large nest is often seen in old build- 
ings or on trees. It is a ferocious creature and proves 
dangerous if disturbed. The combs are completely enclosed 
by an envelope. 

The family Apidae includes both social and solitary 
bees. Among the solitary bees are Megachile lanata , Xylocopa 
latipes and X. bryorum. Megachile lanata is one of the leaf- 
cutting bees. It is a black insect with the base of the abdomen 
red-brown and with narrow transverse white bands on the 
abdomen. It cuts neat, almost circular pieces off the leaves 
of rose and other plants in the garden and uses them to line 
its mud cells. Xylocops are the carpenter bees so called 
from their habit of making tunnels in hard dry wood in 
which they make their nests. X. latipes is the large hairy 
carpenter bee, black all over with dark shiny wings, and 
X. bryorum is yellowish in front and has a black abdomen 
and more are less dark wings. Anthophora zonata, rufous in 
front with a black abdomen on which there are narrow 
bands of metallio blue, nests in the soil. The Honey-bees 
belong to the genus Apis, of which there are three species 
in Travancore: — Apis dorsaia , A. indica and A. florea. A. 
dorsata known as the Rock-bee is the largest and is found 
in the hills. It constructs a single comb about three feet 
wide and deep, suspended under the horizontal branch of a 
tree. Apis indica is domesticated. It is intermediate in size 
between the Rock and the little bees. A • florea is the little 
bee. It builds a small single comb in any convenient posi- 
tion. A species of the small dammer bees of the genus 
Melipooa builds its nests in the hollows of trees. They are 
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called Dammer-bees from the dark resinous wax they 'use 
in making their nests. 

Ants which form another tribe of the Hymenoptera 
are numerous, there being over sixty species in Travanoore. 
They live in large communities consisting of a queen, a 
perfect female, imperfect females which may include 
workers of two kinds and soldiers, and of young, the latter 
comprising all these forms and also perfect males. At 
certain seasons, generally after the first showers in April or 
May, the perfect males and females, which are winged, 
emerge from the nest and rise into the air for their nuptial 
flight; the couple and the males die, while the females cast 
their wings and are ready to lay eggs. They are divided 
into five sub-families. The first of these, the Camponotide, 
have no true sting but are able to produce an acid poison 
and to eject it to some distance. The best known of all is 
the “ red ant ”, ( (Ecophylla smaragdina). This forms shelters 
in the leaves of trees or bushes by fastening the edges 
together by a silky substance. The mature ants are unable 
to produce this but the larvae can, as they spin a silken 
cocoon for themselves in which to pupate ; when therefore 
it becomes necessary to form a new shelter, or to mend a 
damaged one, some of the matuie workers hold the edges of 
the leaves close, while others carry a larva each in their 
jaws, apply the mouth of the larva to the edge of the leaf 
and the sticky secretion from it fastens the leaves together. 
The larvae are not damaged by this operation but are 
carefully laid by when done with. A small yellow ant, 
Plagiolepte longipes, which has, as its name implies, very 
long legs, is very common in houses. Companies of them 
may be seen dragging any dead insect up a Wall to its nest. 
Prenolepis longicornis is an equally familiar ant but is black; 
it has no settled home and does not frequent houses so 
regularly as the last. The large black ant that forms vast 
nests underground is Camponotus compressus. They are 
regular cattle keepers as they keep herds of caterpillars of 
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certain families of the Lyceenid butterflies which include 
the Blues and Coppers. These have two erectile tentacula 
near the end of the body and close to them is an opening 
from which exudes a sweet liquor that the ants very much 
appreciate. When an ant wishes to milk the caterpillar, it 
gently strokes it with its antennae and a drop of liquid 
exudes, which the ant licks up. The ants regularly attend 
the caterpillars and, when they are about to pupate, conduct 
them to a safe place in which to undergo transformation, 
and do not allow them to stray too far. They also attend 
and herd plant-lice or aphides. There are five species of 
the genus found in Travancore. The nests of ants differ 
very much, but those formed by a genus of ants called 
Polyrachia are peculiar in that they consist of a single cavity 
which is lined with a silky substance. They are built on 
leaves usually. There are four species known from 
Travancore. The next family of the Dolichoderides is a 
small one, of which the most familiar member is a small 
ant, Tapinoma melanocephalum, with a black head that 
contrasts with the semi-transparent abdomen. It has no 
sting, nor power of ejecting fluid to a distance, but it 
secretes a very strongly malodorous fluid from the anal 
glands which it uses for defence. Among the next sub-family 
are some of the most elaborate nest builders ; Cremastogaster 
rogenhoferi builds a more or less round brown-papery nest of 
vegetable fibre, often eighteen inches long and almost as 
broad, round a branch which it uses as a oentral support. 
These nests may be seen commonly on the hills. The ants 
have a curious habit of turning their abdomens over their 
backs. There are some species of ants that make roads for 
themselves and the result of their labours may be seen in 
partial tracks and tunnels running across the paths. Of 
these the commonest is Solenopsis geminata, a reddish yellow 
ant. Holcomyrmex cviniceps, a brown ant also has this .habit. 
Both of them store grass seeds in their nest, but ants of the 
genus Phidole are the best known harvesters : round the 
48 
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entrance to their nests may be seen the husks of the seeds 
they have stored below and to prevent rain penetrating to 
their galleries they make embankments round the nests 
whioh effectually protect them. There are four species in 
Travancore of which P. rhombinoda is the commonest. To 
this family also belongs a very small redd’ sh-y allow ant, 
Monomorium destructor , which is commonly to be met with 
in houses. 

The next family, the Ponerina, are hunting ants and 
are flesh eaters. They have a curious way of carrying their 
prey underneath their bodies between the fore-legs. There 
are several genera represented in Travancore, of which the 
best known is Lobopelta ; long lines of Lobopelta Chinensis 
may be seen going, usually in single file, on foraging expedi- 
tions about four in the evening. They haunt by night and 
by eight in the morning they retire underground. They 
have a very fairly powerful sting which they use freely if 
disturbed. There are also L. dentilobis , L. dalvi and L. ocd- 
lifera which behave in the same way. 

The last family is the Dorylides ; they lead a nomadic 
social life notwithstanding the fact that the eyesight of the 
workers is very imperfect. It includes the genera Dorylus 
and ( Oenictus ) of the latter there are four species in Tra- 
vancore. They are small ants and march three or four 
abreast with great regularity carrying their prey as does 
Lobopelta. 

Order Goieeptera. (Beetles). Beetles are easily recognis- 
ed. The anterior wings are hard and horny and do not 
serve for flight. They fit closely together in a straight line 
along the middle of the back and form a pair of covers for 
the protection of the large, thin hind-wings when not in use. 
Beetles are of all sizes and their habits and modes of life 
vary enormously. A large number of genera are represented 
in Travancore. 

A species of Basilianus (a Passalid beetle), shiny black 
in oplour with the elongate elytra having ten longitudinal 
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lines of punctures, is common in forests. The stag beetle, 
Odontolabis cuvera, is common on the hills. The mandibles of 
the male are enormously long and project forward as two 
large and formidable jaws. Among the Dung-rollers may 
be mentioned the giant Hdiocopris bucephalus, one species of 
Sacrabaeus (Ateuchus) and a species of the metallic-blue 
Gymnopleurus. Species of Anomala and other chafers are 
oommon. The Dynastid beetle, Cryctes rhinoceros, with a 
horn on the head like that of rhinoceros, is a pest of coconut 
and other palms in Travancore. This beetle eats into the 
soft tender tissues of the growing apex of the palm and, 
when the attack is very bad, the growing bud dies, growth 
is stopped and the tree withers. A species of dark metallic- 
blue Heterorrhina and other brilliantly coloured Cetonid 
beetles are found on the hills and less commonly on the 
plains also. 

Tiger beetles (Cicindelidae) most of which are bril- 
liantly coloured are extremely active creatures which hurt 
and devour other insects. Cicindela, sex-punctata is common 
in rice fields where it preys on the destructive rice bug 
Leptocorisa varicornis C. 4. Lineata is found abundantly on 
the sea shore and a species of metallic-blue Collyris is fairly 
common in the plains and in forests. 

Of the ground beetles or Carabidse, a species of Calosotna 
is fairly common in Trivandrum. Pheropsophus bimacuiatus, a 
dark blue beetle with yellow markings, and a species of 
Braohinus have been designated ‘Bombardiers’, as they have 
earned a notoriety by their ability to discharge a volatile 
offensive fluid in the face of their foes. The large black 
Anthia sexguttata with six large white spots is not uncommon. 
It is wingless and found wholly on the soil. A species of 
the Paussid beetle, Pldtyrhopalus, easily recognised by its 
large extraordinary antennae and truncate elytra, oomes to 
light in Trivandrum. 

The carnivorous water beetles (Dytiscids?) are repre- 
sented by Cybistir cotifusus (limbatus?) common in tanks 
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and rice fields as also by Hydaticus vittatus and H. festivus, 
the latter an yellow or orange coloured insect with shiny 
black or dark brown markings. These beetles are wonder- 
fully adapted to an aquatic life, though they breathe air 
like all other beetles. The larvae are predaceous like the 
adults and suck the blood of the prey through their long 
hollow mandibles. The whirligig beetles (Gyrinidse) may be 
found on the surface of still water in tanks or on running 
water in streams. Numbers of them continually describ- 
ing complicated movements together is an interesting sight. 

A species of Hydrophilus of the family Hydrophilidae, 
bearing a general resemblance to a Dytiscid, but with a 
large prominent spine projecting from the sternum behind the 
last pair of legs, is found in tanks in Trivandrum. The 
Histeridae are small insects of very compact form, usually 
shiny black or shiny dark blue with short legs and antennae 
and truncate elytra. They live in concealment under stones, 
in dung, in carcases, etc., and prey on other insects. Several 
speoies of Hister are found in Travancore. The Coccinel- 
lidae (Lady Bird beetles) are readily recognised by their 
usual rounded form and their conspicuous colouring. With 
the exception of Epilachnides which are herbivorous, all are 
predaceous, feeding on scale insects and plant-lice. Chilomenes 
sexmaculata is a common species feeding on Aphis. Epilachna, 
is herbivorous and two species E. dodecastigma and E. 28 
punctata are common on Solanaceous plants causing appre- 
ciable damage when abundant. Bostrychidae are small 
wood boring beetles destructive to cut timber or dry wood 
and bamboos. Bostrychus aequalis bores into dry wood and 
Sinoxylon conigerum in cut and dead wood. Dinoderm piti- 
frons bores in bamboos, both green and dry, and in wood. 
The small brown beetle, Lasiodertna testaceum of the family 
Ptinidae , is most destructive to cheroots into which the 
larvae bore holes. The luminous beetles (Fire flies), £>*#• 
phanes and Luciola , are Lampyrid beetles of the family 
Malacodermidae. Enormous numbers of these may be seen 
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in trees at night during certain seasons. Both sexes are 
lufninous, the light being produced by a whitish patoh in 
the posterior region of the abdomen. 

To the Buprestidae belong the golden beetles, the most 
brilliantly decorated of all Coleoptera. Sternotera dasypleura, 
a reddish brown insect having the thorax deeply pitted and 
ooloured metallic-green, is fairly common on the hills, as 
also Chrysochroa oceUata. Belionota scutellaris is uniform 
metallic golden-green with some violet on the posterior 
margin and on the sides of the thorax. The larva bores 
into the wood of Acacia catechu. The curious Elateridae 
popularly known as ‘Skip- Jacks’ or ‘Click beetles’, from 
their habit of springing into the air with a click after 
falling on their backs, are represented by the common 
large Agrypnus fuscipes. Alans speciosus, a white insect 
with a curious black irregular line down the centre of 
the thorax and some black spots, is fairly common in 
the hills. 

The great family of Tenebrionidae (black ground 
beetles) is represented by several species belonging to 
the genera Opatrum, Mesomorpha, etc. Cantharidae are the 
blister beetles, so called because when they are handled 
they produce a highly irritant effect on the skin. This is due 
to the acrid oil excreted from the openings in the joints of 
the legs, containing the active principle cantharidine. A 
Species of Mylabris, black with red markings on the elytra, 
is oommon on grass. Gantharis violacea, a small deep blue 
form, has also been recorded. 

Chrysomelidae (Leaf-eating beetles) are represented 
by numerous genera and species. Corynodes peregrinum , a 
deep blue beetle, is very abundant on wild plants in the 
plains. Aulacophora foveicollis, A. excavatd and A. atripennis 
are also very oommon. Hispa armigera is sometimes a serious 
pest of paddy. Several species of Tortoise beetles (Cas- 
Sidmffl) have also been noted. Coptocycla and Metriona have 
be«n observed on sweet potato in gardens. 
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The family Cerambycidae (Longicorn beetles) can be 
recognised by their long antennas and elongate body. Bato- 
cera rubra is a large handsome beetle whose legless grub may 
be seen in the decaying bark of trees. Clytus annularis is 
a slender yellowish white beetle with reddish brown mark- 
ings. Acanthophorus serraticorins, a large beetle about two 
inches long with brownish elytra, is common in Trivandrum, 
coming to light at night. Its larva bores in mango. 
Olenecamptus bilobus Monohamtnus nivosus and CvUosterna 
scabrata are other common forms. 

The Curculionidac are the weevils. They are recognis- 
able by the head being produced into a beak or rostrum. 
The palm weevil, Bhynchophorus ferrugineus , is a large red- 
dish brown weevil whose white fleshy legless grubs tunnel 
through the tissues of the palm and when mature pupate 
within a cocoon of twisted fibres. This is one of the major 
pests of the coconut palm in South India, though it has not 
proved to be very serious in Travancore. Cryptorhynchus 
mdngifera is the mango weevil breeding in the stone of the 
mango. Calandra oryzae is the minute rice weevil, a pest of 
stored rice. 

Order Lepidoptera ( Butterflies and Moths ). These in- 
sects are readily distinguished from all other orders of in- 
sects by the flattened scales that cover the wings and give 
rise to the characteristic colour patterns. The mouth parts 
are in the form of a tubular proboscis which when not in 
use is kept coiled like a watch-spring below the head. The 
order is divided into two groups, Bhopalocera (Butterflies) and 
Seterocera (Moths). 

Butterflies are sufficiently familiar insects and can be 
easily recognised by any one. Almost all butterflies have a 
similar life history which is also well known. They are the 
prettiest of insects and over 250 species are known from 
Travancore. 

The Nymphalids are usually large and brightly colour- 
ed and are mostly sunshine loving. Several members of this 
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group by means of their warning colouration notify birds 
and other insectivorous animals of their distastefulness. 
There are others which are edible but escape being eaten by 
deliberately mimicking their distasteful cousins. Nympha- 
lids are divided into six sub-families. 

Sub-Family Danainae . Danais is the most common 
genus represented by several species in Travancore of which 
Danais chrysippus is perhaps the commonest. The larva is 
usually found on Calotropis. “The Chrysalis is light 
green or pink with golden spots on the anterior (lower) end 
and a golden black bordered line round the posterior (upper) 
end.” Euploea is another common genus with three species 
in Travancore of which Euploea core is the commonest. The 
butterfly is dark brown, the outer margin paler with a 
double series of white spots. The larva and the beautiful 
golden pupa are found on Olaender. Hestia malbarica (the 
Malabar Tree Nymph) is to be met on the hills in the dense 
forest. Whoever has seen a number of these floating aim- 
lessly about in a forest grove like animated pieces of spotted 
tissue paper is not likely to forget the scene. 

Sub-Family Satyrinae are all soberly clad with the 
underside in most cases cryptically coloured. They are 
shade loving insects and are found usually under trees. 
Parantirrhoea mdrshalli (the Travancore Evening Brown), 
a dark brown butterfly with a pale violet band on the 
fore-wing, has been recorded elsewhere only from Coorg. 
It is commonly seen in Eetta jungle (Beesha travancorica) 
on the PxrmSde hills. Melanites ismene is a large, deep brown 
butterfly with two large black spots near the apex of the 
fore-wing containing each a white spot and ferruginous 
marking. The caterpillar is a minor pest of paddy in certain 
parts of India. This and a few other butterflies in this sub- 
family exhibit seasonal dimorphism, the wet and dry season 
forms differing in colouration. Mycalesis, Orsotrtoena , 
Lethe, Zipcetis, Ypthima and Elymnias are the other genera 
represented. 
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Sub-Family Morphinae. Amathusia phidippus and 
Discophora lepida, two large beautiful butterflies, are found 
in the moist hill forests. 

Sub-Family Nymphalinae are sunshine loving 
butterflies, usually settling with the wing widely spread 
open. They are mostly brightly coloured and have a strong 
flight. Charaxes fabius is “ a large butterfly with a series of 
yellow spots forming a band across both wings, with a 
series of smaller yellow spots near the margin and with the 
hind-wing produced into two slender tails ”. Among the 
other common genera, Euthalia, whose beautiful grass-green 
larva is armed with ten pairs of long, horizontal, delicately 
branched spines, is represented by three species. Neptis has 
four species, Bahinda one, Cyrestes (map butterflies) one, 
Junonia six and Hypolimnas two. The leaf-butterflies of the 
genus Kallima of which there are two species, K. inaehus 
and K. horsfieldi, are found in forests though they are far 
from common. The underside of the wings in these is so 
exactly like a leaf with the veins and mid-rib marked that 
it is most difficult to discover the insects when they alight, 
which they do suddenly. Cynthia saloma and Parthenos 
virens are among the largest of Nymph aline butterflies. 

The Sub-family Acraeinae is represented by the little 
tawny Tdchinia violae, very common both in the low country 
and on the hills. 

The Erycinids (Erycinidae) are represented by two 
forms, Abisara echerius prunosa, common on the hills at the 
sides of roads in jungles, and Libythea myrrha common on the 
High Range. 

The Pieridae are known as “ the whites ”. White, yellow 
and orange are the predominant colours. Leptosia mma 
mina (xiphia) is a small white butterfly common everywhere 
in the low country. The wings are rounded, the apex of the 
fore wing and. a large sub apical blotch black. Delias eucharis 
is a beautiful common Pierid, white above, the ape* of the 
forewing and hind wing bright yellow below, pcias pyren# 
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is yellow with black and orange covering the apical half of 
the wing. The two large yellow butterflies of the genus 
Catopsila (0. pyranthe and C. crocale) are very common, 
their caterpillars feeding on species of cassia. Terias hecabe, 
a little yellow butterfly with black edges to the wings, occurs 
abundantly in the hills and the low country. Its caterpillars 
also feed on species of cassia. 

The Papilionidac are known as “ the swallowtails ” 
and include the largest and the most striking of the butter- 
flies. The great Troides helena minos, nine inches in expanse, 
is a beautiful black butterfly with yellow on the hind-wings, 
fairly common in the low country and on the hills. Other 
common forms are Papilio demoleus whose cryptically 
coloured larva feeds on various species of Citrus and on 
Murraya kcenigi, P. Polymnestor, Tros ( Papilio ) hector , Tros 
( Papilio ) aristolochia, Zetidea ( Papilio ) agammemnon and 
Z. sarpedon. The last two are very quick fliers and 
difficult to catch. 

Papilio helenus and P. pans iamilana are seen on the 
hills. Pathysa antiphates naira is a very rare butterfly. 

The Lycoenidae are known as “ the Blues ” and include 
the Blues, Coppers and Hairstreaks. They are usually 
small butterflies,* “the hind-wings often with little tails, 
the colouring usually blue or grey above with metallic 
reflections grey or white below with many dark spots and, 
often, coloured ocelli ”. The larva in most cases is flattened 
and woodlouse-like and in many there is a sweet secretion 
from an opening at the hind end that is sought after by ants. 
Lampidss elpis, a light metallic-blue insect, is perhaps the 
commonest. 

Cheritra jaffra and Bindahafa phocides moorei ( sugriva ) 
common on the hills have very long tails. Virachola isocrates 
has glossy violet-blue wings. The larva bores into pomegra- 
nate, guava, etc., and is sometimes a serious pest. Sefveral 
other genera are also represented, e. g., Spalgis whose larva 
♦ Lefroy. ' ' 
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feeds on mealy bugs, Nacaduba, Lyccenopsis ( Cyaniris ), 
C ataehrysops, etc. 

The Hesperidae are “ the skippers They are easily 
recognised by their moth-like appearance and quick jerky 
flight, Oangara thyrsis is the largest skipper in Travancore 
and is common in the low country. The caterpillar is covered 
with white waxy filaments forming a fluffy secretion all 
over it, It lives inside rolled-up palm leaves in which it 
pupates. Parnara mathiaa is a small olive-brown species 
with whitish speckles on each side of the wings. The 
caterpillar is sometimes a minor pest of paddy. 

Heterocera (moths). Only a few examples of the more 
important of the families can be cited in this account. 

Syntomidae are warningly coloured moths of semi- 
diurnal habit. The wasp-like Syntomis cyssea with two orange 
bands on the abdomen is common in the plains. Euchramia 
pdymena is a highly coloured moth with broad orange spots 
on the wings and two or three crimson bands on the 
abdomen. 

Arctiidae. The caterpillars of these moths are usually 
hairy with either tufts of long hair or a dense uniform 
clothing. Pericallia ( arctia ,) ricini is a striking moth, the 
fore- wing brown with numerous light-ringed dark spots 
and the hind-wing scarlet with irregular wavy black bands. 
The hairy larva is a pest of Castor and Cucurbitaceous 
plants. Nyctemera lactinia having brown fore-wings with a 
white band and white hind-wings with a brown border is a 
very common moth both in the hills and plains. Uthesia 
pulchella having white fore-wings with black and scarlet 
spots and whitish hind-wings with an irregular black sub- 
marginal band is common everywhere. 

The Noctutdae form a large group of moths of 
sombre and often deceptive colouring. They usually spend 
the day sitting motionless on plants and fly about at night. 
The larvae of many of these are destructive to crops. 
Nyetipao macropa, a dark coloured moth about five inches in 
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expanse and with large eye-like markings on the fore-wings 
often comes to houses at night. Hylodes caranea is another 
striking moth brown with a light band across the ends of 
the wings. Ophideres fidlonica has red-brown fore-wings with 
a greenish tinge, orange hind-wing with a large black lunule 
and a marginal black broad band. This moth is said to 
have the power of piercing orange fruit with its proboscis 
and sucking the juice. It is destructive to orange cultivation 
on that account. Polytela gloriosoe is blue-black with orange 
specks, whose caterpillars feed on the leaves of Amaryllids 
in gardens. A few species of Ophiusa whose larvae are 
semiloopers with the first or first two pairs of prolegs rudi- 
mentary are common. 

Belonging to the small family Uraniidae are Microttia 
aculeate and Strophidia fasciata, both common on the hills, 
the former occasionally seen in the plains also. 

Lymantridac are stoutly built dull-coloured moths. 
The antennae of the male are pectinate, and the female has 
usually a large anal tuft. The moths do not feed, as there 
is no proboscis. The caterpillars have distinct erect tufts 
of hair on the body. Species of Loelia and Lymantria are 
found. Euproctis fraterna and E. scintillans are also common, 
their hairy caterpillars seen on various plants. 

Hypeidae are a small family of moderate-sized bright 
coloured moths. The caterpillars also are brightly coloured 
and sparsely clothed with long hairs. The family contains 
only a few species of which Hypsa alcipliron is very common. 
The larva is sometimes found in abundance on Pipal and 
other species of Ficus and defoliates the trees. The moth 
has buff fore-wings with one white spot on each and yellow 
hind-wings with round black spots. Argina cribraria having 
whitish fore-wing with numerous yellow-ringed black spots 
and bright orange hind-wing with a few large black spots is 
sometimes abundant at Trivandrum. 

& Iphingidae are the Hawk moths. These are easily 
recognised by the torpedo-shaped body, elongated narrow 
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pointed fore-wings and swift flight. The best known is 
Acherontia styx, the Death’s head moth, so called from the 
skull mark on the thorax. When handled the moth pro- 
duces a fairly loud squeak. The large stout light-green 
caterpillar with a recurved horn on the tailend and oblique 
dark green stirpes along the sides is found on Dolichos lab- 
lab. Gampsogene ( Calymnia ) ponopus is a large purple and 
brown moth. Deilephila ( Daphnis ) nerii is a beautiful dark 
olive-green and pink-hawk moth whose larva feeds on 
oleander. Macroglossa gyrans, one of the “humming bird 
hawk moths”, is found flying by day seeking flowers. It has 
a very long proboscis and the tip of the abdomen is furnished 
with a tuft of dense long erectile hairs. In Cephonodes 
hylas, the common ‘humming bird hawk moth’, the wings 
are clear and transparent. In the genera Hippotion and 
Thereto, ( Choerocampa ) the caterpillar can retract the head 
and thoracic segments into the swollen metathorax which 
often has large lateral eye marks. This makes the cater- 
pillar look like a small hooded snake. A few species of 
these two genera are common in Travancore. 

The Qeometridae are a family of moths of slender 
build with a narrow elongated body and large wings. The 
caterpillars are ‘loopers’ with only two pairs of prolegs. 
Their mode of progression consists in moving the fore and 
hind segments alternately, the centre of the body being 
raised in a loop. The moths rest with the wings fully 
opened and tightly pressed against the surface they are on. 
Eumelia rosalia, a beautiful yellow moth with crimson 
specks and a crimson band across both wings is common 
about the low country. Macaria, fasciata is another common 
species, slaty grey with a white band across both wings and 
two orange blotches on the hind- wings. Naxa textUis is a 
pretty white moth. 

•The family Saturniidae includes the wild silk moth*. 
They are of large size and of bright colouring. In some 
species there are clear transparent circular spaces in the 
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fore-wings. The moths are .short-lived as they do not feed 
due to the absence of a proboscis. Attacus atlas is the largest 
Indian moth and is twelve inches in expanse. It is found 
in the forests of Travancore and occasionally in the 
plains. Attacus ricini is the domesticated Castor silk moth. 
It thrives best in a warm damp climate and attempts to rear 
this in Travancore have met with some success. 

Adias selene, known as the ‘moon moth’, is a large 
greenish-white moth, the hind-wing produced into a long 
tail and with a buff and red spot in each wing. It is found 
both in the hills and plains. The tough oval cocoon of silk 
is usually enclosed in a leaf or leaves. Antheroea paphia, 
the tassar silk moth, is found in jungles in the low country. 
The tassar silk worm is not a domesticated insect and the 
dense cocoon of the wild worm has to be collected from 
trees in the jungles. Cricula trifenestrata is fairly common 
in the plains. The caterpillar is seen to completely defoli- 
ate certain trees like cashew and mango and make flimsy 
cocoon of bright golden silk amongst leaves and twigs in 
masses. 

The Psychidae are interesting from the fact that the 
larvae live in tough cases composed of grass sticks, bits of 
leaves or other vegetable matter and lined inside with silk. 
The females are wingless and remain permanently in the 
oase. The male larva, when full grown, pupates in the case 
and emerges as a winged moth. The caterpillar moves by 
protruding the thorax and dragging itself slowly along with 
its habitation. Clania variega.ta which is fairly common 
forms its case of small bits of stick. A species of Psyche 
has been found feeding on the leaves of various plants in 
gardens. 

The family Cossidae are important for the fact that 
their caterpillars bore into trees and often cause consider- 
able damage. Cossus cadamba is a brown moth, about an 
inch and a half in expanse, whose larva has been found to 
bore into teak in Travancore and cause damage. 
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Lasiocatnpidae are mostly moderate-sized, thick bodied, 
cryptically coloured moths. The caterpillars are hairy with 
tufts directed downwards, long tufts projecting in front 
and short tufts laterally. Suatta concolor is a somewhat 
sphinx-like moth having dark red brown wings with a 
lighter margin and one or two yellowish spots. The full 
grown larva is about three inches long. 

Metanstria hyrtaea is fairly common, its stout greyish 
caterpillar occasionally occurring in large numbers on cer- 
tain trees. 

Limocodidae — The moths of this family have a rounded 
fore-wing and a somewhat short and rounded hind-wing. 
The larvae are slug-like, the head, legs and sucker feet 
being retractile. They are of three types — in one, the body 
is segmented above and bears spinous processes; in the 
second, the segmented body is without spinous processes, 
and in the third, segmentation is absent and the body is 
covered with a thick smooth skin. When full grown the 
larva pupates in a very hard round cocoon. Thoaea cana is 
a dull brown moth whose larva is destructive to tea bushes. 
Belippa laleana is a beautiful red-brown moth, whose slug- 
like larva in which the outlines of the segments are lost is 
usually seen on plantain leaf. Paraaa lepida is another 
common form. 

Zygaenidac are moths resembling butterflies in their 
general appearance. Cyclosia ausiralinda looking like a 
Peirid butterfly is not uncommon about Trivandrum. Hittia 
nilgira found on the hills is very like one of the swallow 
tails. Heterusie virescens and Chalcosia affinis are common 
on the hills. 

Pyralidae are a large family of moderate to small 
sized moths of slender build with long thin legs. The 
caterpillars of some genera are serious pests to orops. Gal- 
leria mellonella is destructive to Bee hives, the larvae tunnel- 
ling through the wax on which they feed and lining the 
tunnels with silk. The larva of Sckoenobim bipunctifer bores 
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in the stems of paddy and is sometimes a serious pest. The 
larva of Euzopherd perticella, is the Rrinjal stem borer. 
Nympkula depunctalie is a small white moth speckled with 
black and buff. The larva, known as the rice case worm, 
is semi-aquatic and lives in cases of rolled pieces of the leaf 
of paddy. It is one of the major pests of this crop. Olypho- 
des is a very large genus. The larvae are all leaf rollers and 
are usually light green in colour. The larva of 0. vertum- 
nalis rolls the leaves of Tabernaemontana coronaria. Sylepta 
derogate whose pale green caterpillar lives in folded leaves 
of Hibiscus esculentus is very common. 

The Tineidae are also a large family of small moths 
with narrow wings having a broad fringe of scales. Several 
are destructive to crops. Nephantis' serinopa, is a serious 
pest of the coconut palm, the black-headed caterpillar strip- 
ping the leaves. ‘ The caterpillar constructs a gallery of 
silk and excrementitious matter over the lower surface of 
the palm leaves eating away the green matter and reducing 
the leaf to a thin membrane so that it dries up and dies”. 

Tinea pachypsila is a tiny moth whose larvae feed on 
flannel, fur, etc. 

Order Rhynchota ( Hemiptera ). This order includes 
the Bugs and is well represented in Travancore. They are 
readily recognisable by the possession of a long straight 
proboscis, adapted for piercing and sucking, kept in a groove 
under the body when not in use. The order is usually divi- 
ded into two sub-orders, Heteroptera and Homoptera. In 
the former, the front pair of wings are thickened and horny 
at the base, thin and membranous towards their extremities. 
In the latter the front wings are of the same texture 
throughout. Many of the bugs live by piercing the tissues 
of plants and sucking their juices, others by sucking the 
juices of animals. 

The Pemtatomidae or shield-bugs are well-represented 
and many of them are brilliantly coloured. Scutellara nobi- 
U$ is metallic-bluish green with blackish spots, It is com* 
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mon on wild plants in the low country. Chrysoeorie stockerus 
is very similar to Scutellara and is seen on Jatropha curcas 
and other plants. Catacanthus incarnatua is another bril- 
liantly coloured bug, bright red or orange, the margins of the 
abdomen projecting at the sides and banded in yellow and 
black, N czar a viridula , a green bug emitting a strong evil 
scent, is common on low crops. (The majority of the 
Heteroptera emit the characteristic ‘buggy’ odour. The 
odour is due to the volatile oily secretion of certain special 
glands.) The little Coptosoma cribrarea occurs sometimes in 
enormous numbers on Dolichos lablab and other plants. 
Aspongopus janus is a red and black bug commonly seen on 
Cucurbitaceous plants like pumpkin. Canhecona furcellata 
with a spine on each side of the pronotum is a beneficial 
bug as it is markedly predaceous and sucks out caterpillars 
and other insects. 

The Corediae are represented by several species the 
most important of which from the agriculturists’ standpoint 
is the rice bug Leptocorisa varicornis which sometimes 
occurs in huge numbers on rice plants. The bug sits on 
the ripening grains and sucks away the milk so that no 
grain is matured and the ears turn white. Anoplocnemis 
phasiana is a large brown species with dilated legs found on 
shrubs in hilly localities. 

Among the Lygacidae, Lygaeus pandurm ( - militarie), 
a red and black bug, is very common on Calotropis. This bug 
is often confused with Dysdercus cingulatus, the red cotton 
bug, which it closely resembles. 

The Pyrrhoccoridae are represented by the red cotton 
bug Dyadercus cingulatus , a pest to cotton elsewhere. Anti- 
lochus coqueberti, a bright scarlet bug with black membrane, 
is common in the low country. 

The Tingidae are the Lace-wing bugs. They are 
perhaps the most beautiful of the small-sized bugs. Monan- 
thia globulifera is found on the under surface of the leaves 
of tfie Tulssi F.lan t (Oeimum sanctum) and Urentius echinus > 
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on the leaves of brinjal. The latter is sometimes a serious 
pest, the leaves being sucked to such an extent that they 
dry up and fall off. 

The Beduviidae are mostly predaceous and can be 
recognised by the strong curved proboscis which is characte- 
ristic Of the group. A familiar example is ConorKinus 
rubrofasciatus common in the plains and found at light. It 
is known to attack man and suck blood. The young 
probably prey upon the smaller forms of insect life. This 
bug has been suspected of acting as a carrier of ‘Kala- 
afcar \ 

The notorious bed bug Clinocoris hemipterus ( = oimex- 
rcdundatus) is the sole representative of the family Clino- 
eoridae ( = cimictdae). The habits of the bed bug are well 
known. Besides being an annoyance it has been known to 
be the transmitter of Kala-azar. It is not unlikely that it 
disseminates other diseases also. 

Helopeltis theivora, one of the Capsidae, is destructive 
to tea and is known as the mosquito blight. The tender 
shoots are attacked by the nymphs and adults and consider- 
able damage is sometimes caused. Vigorous hand picking 
and catching adults in hand nets are the only measures 
possible to keep the pest in check. 

Aquatic bugs, several forms of which are found in 
Travanoore, have interesting habits and adaptive modifica- 
tions. Pond skaters are common in rivers, tanks and even 
wells. They run actively on the surface of the water with 
their greatly elongated second and third pairs of legs and prey 
upon insects that may happen to fall into the water. Among 
the forms recorded may be mentioned Oerris raja from 
Varkdla, Jucundus custodiendus from Madathura, Onyckotre- 
chus kumuri and Janias elegantulus. Allied to the pond skaters 
is Haldbatis, the only insect known capable of living on the 
surface of the ocean, (Sometimes several hundreds of miles 
fromisnd. A species of Halobatis is common on the sea on 
this coast and its tiny elongated yellowish eggs have been 
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found on cuttl© bone washed ashore. Nepidae are the “Water 
Scorpions They can be recognised by the long breathing 
tube at the end of the abdomen resembling the tail of the 
scorpion and the raptorial first pair of legs resembling the 
pedipalps of the scorpion. Water Scorpions are common in 
fresh-water ponds and the submerged rice fields. Laccotrephes 
( Nepa ) macvlatus and Laccotrephes ruber are found in 
Travancore. Ranalra has a long and narrow body and is 
represented by two species, commonly found among vegeta- 
tion in tanks. The Naucoridae are represented by two 
species, Heliocoris vicinus and Naucoris sordidus , and Belostom- 
idae by the largest bug known Belostoma indica , a large flat 
brown insect about three inches long with predaceous 
fore-legs and swimming hind-legs. The latter is common in 
tanks and in submerged rice fields and is attracted to light. 
A species of Sphaerodema is common in tanks in Trivandrum. 
The female of this bug lays the eggs on the backs of the 
male which carries them about till they are hatched. The 
“ Back Swimmers ” ( Notonectidae ) are represented by 

Anisops varius and Enithares triangularis and the water 
Crickets ( Corixidae ) by two species of Micronecta. 

Of the sub-order Homoptera, Cicadas are most in 
evidence. One does not meet with them in the low country, 
but from the foot of the hills to the summits their voices 
are to be heard at times in a chorus which is almost deafen- 
ing. The males alone sing, possibly as the Greek Poet 
Xenarchus has stated, in their happiness at having voiceless 
wives ! Several species occur in Travancore such as Purana 
tigrina , Oaeana atkinsoni, &c. 

Fulgoridse are moth-like bugs usually brightly 
coloured. The head is often prolonged upwards and forwards 
with a lantern-like structure. The species common on the 
hills is Fulgora ddesaerti. It is a pretty insect with yellow 
spots *on its brown fore-wings and a dark brown apical one 
on its hind-limbs which are blue. Flatta acutipennis and 
Flatta tunicata have the fore-wings green and the hind white, 
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The ouiioue locking Membracidae (Buffalow hoppers) are 
repres?nted by epec'e3 of Leptocentrus and Centrotypis. 
Cercopidae (Frog hoppers) Jasstdae, Aphidae and Coccidae 
(Scale insects) are represented by numerous forms some of 
which are injurious to crops. Lac is the resinous excretion 
of a scale insect Tachardia lacca which has recently been 
introduced into Travancore. 

Order Diptera. The order Diptera includes flies, gnats 
and mosquitoes. With the exception of mosquitoes, the 
order has not had much attention paid to it. Psychodidae 
are very small hairy moth-like flies often seen in shady 
damp places. Some species are vigorous blood suckers and 
are likely to serve as carriers of disease. Phlebotomus 
minutus, one of the commonest species of “ sand fly ”, occurs 
in Travancore. The bite of this tiny blood sucker is 
peculiarly irritating. Chironomidae (Gnats and midges) are 
often confused with mosquitoes to which they bear a super- 
ficial resemblance, but they can be easily distinguished from 
the latter by their short proboscis and the absence of scales. 
Their worm-like larvae are aquatic and are found in 
stagnant tanks and pools. They are sometimes red and are 
called ‘blood worms’. A few species occur in Travancore 
but have not been identified. 

Gulicidae (mosquitoes) have received considerable 
attention of late and sixty four species have been recorded 
from Travancore; Anopheles, Gulex, Mansonioides and Ste- 
gomyia being the chief genera. Of the numerous species of 
Anopheles those that transmit malarial infection are 
Anopheles culicifacies, A. fluviatilis, A. varuna, A. splendidus, 
and A. jeyporiensis var. candidiensis. Filariasis is oaused 
by two species of Filaria, namely, F. malayi and F. bancrofti. 
The former shows heavy incidence in the taluks of Sherthala, 
Ampalapuja, Ksrthikappally and parts of Vaikom as well 
as in Edapally ; and its important transmitting agents are 
Mansonioides annulifera and M. uniformis. Filaria bancrofti 
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Alieppey, Quilorv and Iraniel and its chief transmitter is 
Cviex fatigana. 

The Tipvlidae are the “ Daddy long legs,” or crane 
flies, with very long fragile legs. Several species occur in 
Travancore, those that are found on the hills being brightly 
coloured. The Tabanidae known as ‘ Gad flies ’ or ‘ horse 
flies ’ are well represented. The females of these are 
blood-sucking and are a source of annoyance to cattle, 
horses and men. One species known as the Elephant Fly is 
most troublesome on the hills at considerable elevations in 
dry weather. Pangonia which occurs on the hills has a stiff 
proboscis more than half an inch long. The females are 
persistent blood-suckers of man and other animals. The 
Robber-flies constituting the family Asilidae are common. 
The largest is more than an inch having a black body with 
narrow grey bands. It preys on other insects but fortu- 
nately it does not suck the blood of vertebrates. The flies 
that one sees commonly hovering over flowers belong to the 
family Syrphidae or ‘ Hover flies.’ Their food is chiefly pollen. 
The familiar minute, shiny, black-coloured ‘ eye fly ’ is one 
of the Chloropidue. It has the habit of annoyingly hovering 
round one’s eyes and is very fond of clinging to hanging 
ropes or strings. Several hundreds of them may be seen 
clinging to a few inches of string. Dacus cucurbUae, the fruit 
fly that attacks fruits of Cucurbitaceae, is one of the Try~ 
pamidae. The common house fly is Mnsca nebulo, one of the 
Muscidae. The family Oestridae is of considerable import- 
ance as its members are all parasites in the larval s tage on 
warm blooded animals, such as horses, cattle, sheep, eta 
Oestrus ovis is a serious pest of sheep. The female fly depo- 
sits eggs or living maggots in the nostrils of the sheep and 
goat. The larvae work their way upwards into the frontal 
sinus where they attach themselves. QaatrophUus equi 
occurs ' in the stomach of the horse. Hippoboscidae am 
known as the ‘ cattle flies ’ or 4 dog flies.’ Bippobaam tmrnr 
lot* is a pest of cattle and H. copeneis is common ozvdeg& 
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The J?ieas have been grouped under a separate order 
Siphonaptera. The rat flea, the carrier of Plague bacilli 
from rats to man, is Xempsylla cheopis , Ctenocephalua felia 
occurs on the cat and dog. This is the common flea of dogs 
her#, SwcopayUa gdllimcea is the fowl flea- Among the 
Aptara, an order comprising rather primitive wingless in- 
sects, Ctenolepisma is very common as a household pest 
occurring amongst papers, books and pictures, frequently 
doing considerable damage. 

The order Thysanoptera includes a group of very 
small insects called thrips, various species of which occur 
on various plants. Some live in flowers; a few have been 
found to produce galls in which they live ; others live on 
leaves. Though they are commonly harmless, appreciable 
damage is sometimes done. 


The Crustaceans form a large group comprising Brine 
shrimps, Clam shrimps, Water fleas, Barnacles, Wood lice, 
Prawns, Lobsters, Crabs, etc. They are 
Crustacea. mostly inhabitants of the sea where they 
are present everywhere from the shore pools down to the 
depth of the ocean. A number of Crustacea live in fresh- 
water and a few on land. They present a great diversity 
of shape and habit and are of all sizes from the minute 
water fleas to the giant lobsters. The Crustaceans are divi- 
ded into two sub-classes, the Entomostraca and the Mala- 
cmtraca. 

The Ewtomostraca are mostly small forms. They are 
well represented in Travancore but no systematic survey 
has been made of them and the forms collected have not all 
been properly identified. No member of the Anostraca or 
Notoairaea has been obtained so far. Conchostraca (Clam 
shrimps) are represented by a species of Limnadid, common 
in. fresh* 1 water ponds, with a carapace in the form of a thin 
bivalve shell. Bqphiy# and a few other genera of water 
fltiM afewwd id oartfin ponds. Oetracoda are represented 
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by the genera Cypris, Herpetocypria and Spirocypria with 
tuberculated shell; and Gopepoda by Cyclops in all fresh- 
water tanks and ponds and by Calanus and several other 
genera living in the sea where they form an important part 
of the plankton. The goose barnacle Lepaa dnaerifera is 
found in small clusters on floating pieces of drift wood, cut- 
tle bones, etc., and Balanus amphitrite, a species of sessile 
or Acorn barnacle, covers the rocks like a carpet of 
little sharply pointed pyramids just below high water 
mark on the rocky coast at Kovalam, Colachel and Cape 
Comorin. 

The sub-class Malacostraca includes Opossum 
shrimps, Sandhoppers, Wood lice, Prawns, Lobsters, Crabs, 
etc., all of which are well represented. The order Schizopoda 
(opossum shrimps) is represented by a species of marine 
Mysis found in large numbers in the plankton. The order 
Amphipoda is represented by two or three kinds of Gam- 
marids common among sea weeds on rocky coasts and a 
species of the ‘ beach flea ’ or ‘ sandhopper ’ Orchestia found 
among debris on the beach. No fresh-water amphipod has 
been noted in this region. The order Isopoda has free 
living as well, as parasitic representatives. A species of 
Sphaeroma , ( Exo-sphaeroma? ) occurs among weeds on rocks 
and among the sand tubes of the polychaete Sabellaria. 
Clinging to the sea weeds by the curved and pointed thoracic 
legs is a species of dark-coloured, elongate, Isopod of the 
family Idoteidae. Among parasitic forms the commonest is 
a species of Cymothoa found on the Skin in the gill cham- 
bers and in the mouth of several kinds of marine fishes. 
Bopyrid Isopods, parasitic in the gill chambers of marine 
prawns, have also been obtained. The semi-terrestrial Ligia 
exotica have been collected from ‘ Vallams ’ (country boats) 
where they live in concealment under matting. Among land 
Isopods or wood lice may be mentioned the two commonest 
forms recently identified : (1) NesodiUa jonesii found under 
stones and fldwer pots, under the bark bf decaying wood arfB 
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in similar moist situations and (2) Nugara travaneorica, a 
slightly elongate and more slender form. The former rolls 
itself into a ball when touched. 

The order Decapoda is divided into 3 sub-orders the 
Macrura, the Anomura, and the Brachyura. 

The Macrura include the Prawns and Lobsters. These 
possess a well developed abdomen usually held in the 
extended condition. A species of Penaeus is common in 
backwater. A species of Palaemon grows to nine inches 
in length and is commonly sold in the market. In 
the backwaters a very large prawn P. carcinus is found. 
Palinuru8 dasypus is perhaps the commonest lobster; it 
reaches a length of over a foot. The Ccphalothorax is olive 
green with dull reddish-yellow markings ; the abdominal 
rings are finely spotted with orange. It has long antennae. 
The cephalothorax is thickly covered with spiny tuber- 
cles and there is a large spine over each eye. Panulirus 
fasciatus is another lobster found among rocks and has 
longer antennae. It is bluish-green with orange, transverse 
lines a little above the posterior margins of the somites. 
Themis orientals is a reddish-brown lobster found on rocky 
shores. Its head appendages are curiously produced into 
leaf-like processes. 

The sub-order Anomura , the members of which are 
distinguishable by the more or less reduced abdomen usu- 
ally carried bent under thorax, is represented by a species 
of the porcelain crab Parcellana, two mole crabs Uippa 
aeiatica and a species of Albunea, and one or two species of 
Pagurus (Hermit crabs). Porcellana is a littoral crab in 
which the last pair of legs are reduced and folded up in the 
gill chamber. Mole crabs are so called from their habit of 
burrowing in sand for which their feet are curiously modi- 
fied. Enormous numbers of Hippo asiatica may be dug up 
from the shore, but Albunea is much less abundant. *In the 
latter the antennae are very long and opposed to one another 
keeping open a tubular passage down which water is sucked 
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in for respiration. The Hermit crabs use the empty shells 
of Gastropod molluscs to protect themselves and their 
structure is wonderfully modified to fit them for this mode 
of life. 

The sub-order BraChyura comprises the true -crabs, 
in which the abdomen is greatly reduced and is kept 
permanently tucked up under the thorax ift a groove ex- 
cavated on the thoracic sterna. The crabs are divided into 
five tribes, representatives of four of which have so far been 
found. (1) The tribe Oxystomata comprises crabs distin- 
guished by the triangular shape of the mouth frame which 
is narrowed in front and extends forwards between the eyes. 
Matuta, victor is a swimming crab with a stout outwardly 
directed spine on each side of the carapace and all the legs 
flattened into paddles for swimming. Calappa lophos has 
a strongly convex carapace with the sides broadened behind 
to cover the legs, and the pincers are enlarged and com- 
pressed and closely apposable to the carapace so that when 
folded they form a covering to the face and give it complete 
protection. The feet are adapted for walking. These two 
crabs are fairly common in Kovalam, P&v&r, and Gape 
Comorin. Philyra scabriuscula is a round-bodied crab With 
slender appendages. It is fairly abundant on the sandy 
shore at Kovalam and Puvar where it may be seen quickly 
burying itself into the wet sand freshly disturbed by a 
retreating wave. 

(2) The tribe Cycl&metopa characterised by a rather 
circular capapace, a square mouth and the greatly f M ttetWfl 
third maxillipeds forming a sort of lid over the other Oral 
appendages, is represented chiefly by the following forms. 

Fam: Portunidae — Swimming crabs. 

Scylla serrerta, a dull greenish-blue large crab; Chdrtfth 
dis arinulata, resembling the former but smaller in stee; 
C. crucifer, purplish-red with creamy white mark ingseuff used 
with lighter purple, one of them forming a more or Item 
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conspicuous cross; Neptunus sanguinolentus and N. pelagicus. 
All these are swimming crabs with the anterior legs nor- 
mal but the end joints of the last pair of legs flattened into 
broad paddles. 

F am : Xanthidae. 

The body is usually transversely oval and the legs are 
not adapted for swimming. They are mostly littoral. Eriphia 
laevimana, Ozius tuberculata and Menippa rumphii havo been 
collected from Nindakara. 

Fam: Thelphusidae — River crabs. 

Thelphusa leschenaulti is abundant in rice fields. 

(3) The tribe Catometopa. Most of the members 
of this tribe may be easily recognised by the more or less 
square outline of the flattened carapace. Ocypoda platy- 
tarsis and O. cordimana are the gregarious swift-footed 
crabs with very long eye stalks, commonly seen running 
swiftly on the saxtds. These have become exclusively land 
animals, their gills having disappeared and the gill chamber 
modified into air breathing lungs. On the shores of back- 
water are seen swarms of the curious Calling crab Qelasimus 
annulipes. The female is ordinary looking but the male has 
one of the claws (pincers) enormously developed and brightly 
coloured. He flourishes this claw with much ceremony 
before a prospective bride for exciting her admiration and 
also uses it as a weapon in sexual combats with other 
males. Four species of the square carapaced Grapsus are 
found on our coast as also species of a few related genera, 
for example, Plagusia squamosa, Varuna litterata, Sesarma 
quadratum, metograpsus messor, etc. 

(4) The tribe Oxyrhyncha including the spider 
crabs and related genera is represented by Schizophrys 
aspera occurring in Veli lake. 

The order Stomatopoda comprises the mantis shrimps 
so called from the resemblance of their great raptorial 
46 
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ol aW s to those of the Orthopceran insect, the praying 
mantis; most of them live in burrows in sand, while others 
live in crevices of coral or rocks. The order is represented 
by Squilla nepa and two other species. 

Myriapoda. The class Myriapoda includes the milli- 
pedes and the centipedes. The former are distinguished 
by their usually cylindrical body with two pairs of legs to 
each segment and by the absence of poison claws. Milli- 
pedes are sluggish creatures and live mainly on vegetable 
substances. Their ‘ stink glands ’ secrete a fluid of a most 
unpleasant order. This gives them some protection against 
enemies. Numerous species are found in Travancora but 
no systematic collection has been made. Of the Pill- 
millipedes or Oniscomorpha, Arthrosphaera inermis is fairly 
common in the low country and A. lutescena has been 
collected from the hills. There are several species of the 
worm-like millipedes or Helminthomorpha. The small 
black millipede with flattened segments and a yellow line 
on each side, very common at Trivandrum and elsewhere, 
has been recently determined by Sylvestri and named 
Joimpeltis splendidus. Spiroatreptus mdlabaricus is the 
long black millipede, about a foot in length, found abun- 
dantly both in the hills and on the plains. Trachyulus 
modestor each segment of which carries from 11 to 18 warty 
spines is fairly common on the hills. 

The centipedes are active creatures living for the 
most part in dark places under stones, logs of wood, etc. 
They are predaceous on insects and worms which they bite 
with their poison claws and kill by the secretion of the 
poison gland. The two centipedes that are frequently found 
about houses are Scolopendra, moreitana and Rkysida longipes. 
The Oeophilidae are long worm-like centipedes with short 
legs and body segments numbering over one hundred. They 
are mostly subterranean in habits. Mecistocephalus puricti- 
ftrua is the commonest species. Orphmeus brevilabiatus 
is the phosphorescent form commonly found crawling up 
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walls leaving a bright trail of light behind it. The phos- 
phorescence is caused by the fluid secreted by the sternal 
glands. Scutigera longicornis is a peculiar centipede about 
an inch and a half long with about fifteen pairs of very long 
slander legs. It is fairly common about Trivandrum and 
in the hills at low elevations. 

This class includes the Scorpions, Spiders, Mites, &c. 
Of the former six species have been identified in Travancore 

. , ., of which one Chiro machetes fergusoni is 

Arachntda. , , , 

peculiar to it. Ihe great black scorpions 
of the genus Palamnaeus are to be found under stones. 
P. scaler is about four inches long and has the hands and 
vesicle tinged with red. Lychas tricarninatus, a brownish 
yellow scorpion about two inches long, is often found in 
houses especially about the bath-rooms. 

The Whip-scorpions or Pedipalpi resemble the true 
scorpions but may be recognised by the face that the abdo- 
men is sharply marked off from the cephalothorax by a 
constriction. They are divided into a tailed group Uropygi 
and a tailless Amblipygi. The former have a movable tail 
corresponding to the sting of the scorpions. They live in 
damp places under stones or in crevices of wood or rock. 
There are two species of Upopygi identified, Tlielyphonus 
indicus and Thelyphonus sepiaris subspecies muricola, about an 
inch and a half long and with a tail rather more than an 
inch. It is black above with red legs. There are some 
smaller species which have not yet been identified. Of the 
Amblipygi the only species yet found is Phrynichus phipsoni : 
the body is much flattened and kidney-shaped, the abdomen 
oval. The body is about an inch and a quarter long and 
black. All the legs are long especially the first pair which 
are like antennae . Except for the long prehensible chela, 
it is outwardly like a spider. The true spiders or Araneae 
are well represented. Of the larger species some twenty 
have been identified but there are many more as yet 
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unnamed. Of the named ones six have not been found else- 
where, but this is probably due to the fact that very little 
attention has been paid to this order. The six species 
peculiar to Travancore are Sason armatoris and Sasonichus 
sullivani. Ground-living burrowing spiders, Poecilotheria 
rufilata, a large hairy red spider obscurely mottled, total 
length of body two inches, legs about three, which lives in 
trees; there is another species P. striata, grey with dark 
stripes not quite so large. They hunt by night and feed on 
beetles, cockroaches, &c. Psechrus alticeps, about three 
quarters of an inch long with slender legs about two inches, 
which spins a large web, is found in the hills and in the 
plains. It is yellowish-brown variegated with black. 
Fccenia travancorica , an allied species, has been found at 
Madathura. Pander cetes celatus, a hunting spider, coloured 
grey and mottled with brown so as to match the lichen- 
covered bark of trees, is the last of the spiders peculiar to 
Travancore. Of the others those most frequently met with 
are Nephila maculata and Nephila malabar crisis. The former 
is about an inch and a quarter long with long strong legs. 
It has the thorax black, the abdomen olive brown with 
yellow lines and spots. The latter is less than an inch long, 
the thorax is black with yellow hairs on it, the abdomen 
greyish-brown mottled darker. They spin webs composed 
of radiating and concentric threads. That of Nepliild macu- 
lata is often found across bridle paths in forest on the hills, 
and the threads are very elastic and strong and appear to 
be covered with some glutinous substance as they stick if 
one comes in contact with the web. Some spiders of the 
genus Gasterocantha are curiously shaped. G. gemin'ata has 
the abdomen twice as broad as long, with paired spines 
sticking out on each side and behind; it is yellow with two 
transverse black stripes. Of the hunting spiders, Peucetia 
viriddrta is common on the hills. It is about half an inch 
long, more or less green all over, and lives amongst grass and 
other plants where it seeks its prey. In houses Heteropoda 
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venatoria is very common. It is a greyish brown spider about 
three quarters of an inch or more long with legs about twice 
this length and moves sideways running very quickly. The 
Acari or Mites, a species of velvety mite of the genus 
Trombidium about half an inch long, looking as if it were 
covered with plush, is found at Udayagifi, but probably the 
commonest is the microscopic itch-mite, Sarcoptes scdliei, 
which tunnels under the skin of man where it lays eggs 
which hatch and the young then start burrowing also. 
Ticks of the genus Ixodes are very common on cattle and in 
fact they attack all land vertebrates including snakes and 
lizards. They are common in grass lands. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE PEOPLE. 

The prople of Travancore form a more or less 
homogeneous community with common aims and aspira- 
General tions, united together by a deep and 

abiding loyalty to His Highness the Maha- 
raja and the Ruling House. They are better educated than 
their brethren in the other Indian States and Provinces. 
There are no linguistic or racial cleavages which retard the 
consciousness of common citizenship. From the Namputiri 
who occupies the apex of the edifice of caste, claiming pure 
uninterrupted descent from the Aryan immigrants, down to 
the Parayas and Pulayas who are regarded as representing 
the ancient inhabitants, is a gradation of classes with well- 
defined physical characteristics, social customs and distinc- 
tive recollections. But for centuries and centuries they 
have been living together in an atmosphere of mutual good 
feeling under a steady policy of religious toleration pursued 
by a line of illustrious sovereigns whose influence has 
borne rich fruit in arresting the centrifugal and strengthen- 
ing the centripetal forces. For a long time some of the 
backward classes among the Hindus smarted under the 
feeling of social disabilities imposed by the rules of 
caste and custom. Certain castes within the Hindu fold 
sought conversions to Christianity and Islam in order to 
raise their status. But these disabilities have been removed 
by the great Temple Entry Proclamation promulgated by 
the present Maharaja. At present the appreciation of 
sectional interests converges to a feeling of brotherhood 
based on reciprocity of feeling and service. 

In this respect Travancore differs from the* other 
important Indian States. In Hyderabad the vast bulk of 
the population is Hindu, but the dominant community is 
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Muhammadan, although the latter form only a fifteenth of 
the total population. The Hindus fall into three main 
classes, Telugu, MarSthi and Canarese, while the Muham- 
madan community presents a mixture of Afghans, Persians, 
Arabs, Abyssinians, Turks and Moghuls. In the MarStta 
States of Central India, the bulk of the population is Rajput 
in descent, the Mar&ttas numbering only 30,000 or 3 in a thou- 
sand. “ In almost every Rajput State an oligarchy rules over 
subject races In Kashmir eighty per cent, of the popula- 
tion is Muhammadan, while the ruler is a Hindu. But in Tra- 
vancore the people form a cohesive whole notwithstanding 
differences in religion. No linguistic barriers separate the 
people. The important languages are Malayalam and 
Tamil, the former spoken by 4,260,860 persons and the latter 
by 788,455. Ninety nine per cent, of the people speak either 
the one or the other of these two languages. But the langu- 
ages are so akin that there is no difficulty for the exchange 
of ideas between Malayalis and Tamiliane. 

Sectarian organisations have for some years endea- 
voured to stimulate and strengthen caste and class con- 
sciousness by emphasising the social and political rights of 
groups organised into separate social units. But the 
enlightened policy of His Highness’s Government is advanc- 
ing the legitimate aspirations of corporate national life by 
removing social evils by legislation and granting equal 
opportunities to all in battering their prospects and in 
serving the State. This condition is the result of a gradual 
evolution of a peaceful character. 

Travancore like South India appears to have been an 
inhabited country from the earliest times of pre-historic 
antiquity. But the study of ethnology and anthropology 
have not hitherto been pursued to the extent which the 
importance of the subjects demands or the facilities permit. 
Recently His Excellency Lord Linlithgowobserved : — “The 
monuments of antiquity, eloquent witnesses to the historic 
and cultural achievements of this great country, constitute 
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a heritage of incalculable value and significance, which it 
must be our privilege to guard and to hand over to poste- 
rity This statement of policy is sure to exert a beneficial 
influence in the study of primitive man. The Travancore 
Government is making arrangements for a careful investi- 
gation into the subject. Until a proper pre-historic survey 
is conducted, no authoritative opinion can be predicated 
regarding the people who inhabited this land in very ancient 
times. 

It is believed, however, that the Kuravas, Pulay&s 
and various classes of hill tribes owe their descent to the 
aboriginal tribes who are supposed to have fallen from 
their high estate and got submerged under waves of immi- 
gration. Representatives of the Pre-Dravidian and Aryan 
races are still to be seen in different parts of the State 
notwithstanding the modifications which time has effected 
in their environments and their physical characteristics. 
The Nayars, the Nanjanud Vellajss, the Namputiris, the 
Malabar Kshatriy&s, the Ampalavasis and several families of 
Syrian Christians trace their occupation to very early times. 
The Ilav&s and Shanars are believed to have migrated from 
Ceylon also in the remote past. So are the Mukkuvans. 
The Muhammadans came to Travancore in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

The population of the State is composed mainly of 
Hindus, Christians, and Muhammadans. Besides these, 
there are a few minor sections which follow 
Composition of the j a j n i sm Zoroastrianism, Animism, Bud- 

D0OT)1q 

dhism, Sikhism, and Judaism. But the 
Hindus form a predominant proportion making up a total of 
3,137,795 out of an aggregate of 5,095,973. The Christians and 
the Muhammadans come next in respective order. The Hindu 
population is nearly double that of the Christians .who in 
turn form four and a half times the number of the Muham- 
madans. The Muhammadans like the Christians are mostly 
47 
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converts from among the Hindus and their descendants. 
The proportion of the people following other religions to 
the total population is very small, their total number 
amounting only to 3,336. There is very little racial difference 
between the major communities as now constituted. But 
there are marked differences in their mode of living, social 
customs and food. 

The following table gives the area and population 
of the State as compared with certain other Indian States, 
British Provinces and foreign countries. 


Country 

Area in 
sq, miles. 

Population 

Jammu & Kashmir 

84,516 

3,646,243 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

14,436,148 

Mysore 

29,326 

6,557,302 

Gwalior 

26,367 

3,523,070 

Bikanir 

23,317 

936,218 

Baroda 

8,164 

2,443,007 

Patiala 

5,932 

1,625,520 

Cochin 

1,480 

1,205,016 

Travancore 

7,625 

5,095,973 

Madras Presidency 

142,277 

46,740,107 

Bombay including Aden ... 

123,679 

21,930,601 

Sweden 

173,157 

6,141,671 

Ceylon 

25,332 

5,442,000 

England & Wales ... 

| 58,340 

39,947,931 

Java* Madura ... 

50,557 

42,264,000 

Norway 

124,964 

2,890,000 

Scotland 

30,405 

4,842,554 

Irish Free State 

26,592 

2,972,802 
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The population of the State is distributed among 3,971 
villages and 46 towns. The number of inhabited houses is 
Density. 929,930 and the number of persons per 
square mile is 668. The mean density of the 
population has steadily increased from 303 in 1875 to 668 in 
1931. The figure rises to 1,072 when the density is calculated 
in relation to the area available for cultivation and to 1,482 
when calculated on the area actually cultivated. 

Baroda which is next among the states in order of 
density is not even half so populous as Travancore, while 
Hyderabad and Mysore have only a density of 175 and 223 
respectively. The neighbouring Province of Madras also is 
not half so densely peopled as Travancore. Among the 
foreign countries Java and Madura tops the list closely 
followed by England and Wales, and Travancore takes the 
fourth place. Denmark and the Irish Free State have only 
a density of 207 and 1.12 respectively. Travancore is thus 
one of the most thickly populated regions in the whole 
world, the only part of India having a higher density being 
the neighbouring State of Cochin. 

The Southern division represents the densest area 
and the Central, the Northern and the High Range divisions 
rank in respective order. The densities of the four adminis- 
trative divisions, according to the census of 1931, are 963, 717, 
700 and 94 respectively. Of the natural divisions the Lowlands 
come first ki population with a mean density of 1,743 persons 
per square mile. The Midland division has only about a half 
and the Highland division a little less than one-twentieth of 
that density. In the Southern division it has increased by 
24T per cent, during the last decade, in the Central by 25T 
per cent, in the Northern by 29*9 per cent, and in the High 
R ang e by 84-3 per cent. The corresponding increases in the 
Lowland, Midland and Highland divisions are 24’2, 2?'4 and 
54'7 per cent, respectively. The increase in density in the 
High Range division has been very much higher than in any 
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other administrative division in successive decades. This 
is due to the steady extension of cultivation. 


The following table exhibits the ratio of the area and 
population of each division, natural and administrative, to 
the total area and population of the State. 


Division. 

Area in 
sq. miles. 

Population. 

Percentage of 
total population. 

State. 

7,625 \ 

5,095,973 


Natural. 




Lowland 

1,371 

2,389,549 

46-9 

M idland 

2,707 

2,415,494 

47-4 

Highland 

3,547 

290,930 

5*7 

Administrative. 




Southern 

; 1,490 

1,433,956 

28*1 

Central 

2,595 

1,861,472 

36*5 

Northern 

2,422 

1,695,321 

33*3 

High Range 

1,118 

1 

105,224 

2*1 


The density in the divisions rises very much higher 
when calculated on the area available for cultivation and 
still higher when calculated on the area actually cultivated. 
The following table shows bow widely the natural divisions 
differ in this respect. 


Natural 
division j 

| Total 
area in 
sq. miles 

Cultivable 
area in 
sq. miles 

Cultivated 
area in 
sq. miles 

1 Density! 
!on total 
area 

Density on 
cultivable 
area. 

Density on 
cultivated 
area. 

Lowland 

Midland 

Highland 

1,371 

2,707 

3,547 

1,198 

2,329 

1,227 

1,093 

1,854 

492 

1,743 

892 

82 

1 

1,994 

1,087 

237 

2,186 

1,303 

591 


The variation of density in taluks is even more 
marked than that of the divisions. 

The following table shows the relative density of 
the taluks. 






Litho, The Art Printing Works, Trivandrum. 
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Name of taluk 

Density of 
population 
per sq. mile 

Name of taluk 

Density of 
population 
per sq. mile 

Trivandrum 

2,336 

Kalkulam 

900 

KarunSgappally 

2,161 

Changanassery 

840 

K&rtikappally 

1,925 

K unnathur 

778 

Sherthala 

1,746 

Minachil 

711 

Quilon 

1,680 

Kottarakkara 

681 

Parur 

1,625 

Kunnathunad 

625 

M&velikara 

1,562 

Nedumang&d 

430 

Thiruvalla 

1,533 

Mfivattupula 

414 

Ampalapula 

1,497 

Shenkotta 

371 

Agasthiswaram 

1,487 

Thovala 

277 

ChirayinkH 

1.317 

Pathanapuram 

237 

NeyySttinkara 

1,177 

ThodupuJa 

186 

Kottayam 

1,083 

Pathanamthitta 

159 

Vaikom 

1,067 

Pirmede 

102 

Vilavancode J 

1,067 

Dovikulam 

89 


It will be seen from the above table that nine out of 
thirty taluks have a density ranging from 80 to 300, thir- 
teen from 600 to 1,300 and eight from 1,500 to 2,000 or more. 
The density shown in the table is inclusive of municipal 
towns. When the towns are not excluded, Trivandrum with 
its population of 2,336 persons per square mile is the most 
densely populated taluk. But when the towns are excluded, 
Karunagapally, having a density of 2,161, leads off with Kar- 
thikappally, Sherthala and Parur following and Trivandrum 
with its density of 1,526 going down to the fifth place. At 
the other end of the scale stand Bevikulam and Finnede 
which contain no municipal town, with a density of 89 and 
102 respectively. The accompanying map shows that the 
taluks along the sea-coast have much higher density than 
those which are inland. The inequalities become more mark- 
ed in the taluks when they are arranged by natural divisions. 

The distribution of population in the natural divisions 
is slightly different from that in the administrative divisions. 
25’1 per cent, of the total area containing 62T per cent, 
of the population of the State has a density of 1,050 and 
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over. The area is situated mostly in the Lowland division 
and to a small extent in the Midland division also. The 
portions having a density of 900 — 1,050, 750 — 900 and 600 — 
750 form 2 0, 131 and 13*3 per cent, of the total area with 2'9, 
15*6 and 13*7 per cent, of the population respectively, and lie 
entirely in the Midland division. As much as 46‘5 per cent, 
of the area which contains only 5'7 per cent, of the popula- 
tion has a density below 300 and this is situated wholly in 
the Highland division. This irregularity is due to the 
peculiarities of climatic and other conditions obtaining in 
them. The taluks or portions of taluks lying in The High- 
land division have the lowest density. 

The factors that govern the density of population in 
Travancore are chiefly those concerned with the cultivation 
of crops and the distribution of the produce. Rainfall, soil, 
means of communication and the kinds of crops cultivated 
are the most important of these factors. It is not possible 
to isolate any one of them from the rest and study its influ- 
ence on density independently of the others. All of them 
operate jointly and it is their combined effect which influ- 
ences the distribution of population. 


The following statement will show that the population 

Variation in of the State has been rapidly increasing, 
population. 


Year of 

Population 

Percentage of increase 
of population 

census 

Recorded 

Deduced 

1816 

1836 

906,587 

1,280,668 

(According to Ward and 

Conner’s Survey) 

1854 

1875 

1881 

1891 

1,262,647 

2,311,379 

2,401,158 

2,557,738 

6-5 

10-0 

19Q1 

2,952,159 

15-4 

11*8 

1911 

3,428,975 

16-2 

16*2 

1921 

4,006,062 

16*8 

19T 

1931 

5,095,973 

27-2 

24-8 
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During 59 years (1816 — 1875) the population of the 
State had increased two and a half times. It increased by 3*9 
per cent, between 1875 and 1881 and has again more than 
doubled itself during the next fifty years. Each decennial 
census since 1881 disclosed a steady increase, the percentage 
of variation being the highest for the decade 1921 — 1931, 
viz., 27-2. 

The decennial increase has been greater in Travan- 
core than in India as a whole and in most Provinces and 
States as may be seen from the following table. 


Country, Province or State 

Increase m population 
per cent. 

1911—1921 

1921—1931 

India. 

1-2 

10-6 

Madras. 

2-2 

10-4 

Bombay. 

P8 

13-4 

Bengal. 

2-7 

7-3 

Hyderabad. 

6-8 

15-8 

Mysore. 

3-0 

9-7 

BarOda. 

4-6 

14-9 

Cochin. 

6-6 

23T 

Travancore. 



(enumerated) 

16-8 

27-2 

(deduced) 

19-1 

24-8 


The physical and economic conditions of Travancore 
are more favourable to the growth of population than those 
obtaining in other parts of India. Excepting in portions of 
a few large towns there is no overcrowding of houses in 
this State. Even in towns houses are often scattered and 
most of them have gardens attached. “The cleanliness of 
the people of Malabar is proverbial. Even the poorest have 
a daily bath and keep themselves, their houses and premises 
as dead as possible.” Living under such conditions, it is not 
surprising that there are no serious or widespread outbreaks 
of epidemios. Life is simple. The soil is fertile and nature 
bountiful. Rain is generally plentiful, and though there 
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may be some shortage or irregular distribution at times, it 
never keeps off entirely. The country gets the benefit of 
both the monsoons and cultivation seldom meets with total 
failure. The economic condition of the average Travan- 
corean is, therefore, better than that of the average Indian. 
Such conditions naturally favour a high birth-rate and a 
low death-rate. The birth-rate in Travancore is over 41 
per mille, while the death-rate is only 20 per mille. In 
India generally the birth-rate is not higher, but the death- 
rate goes up to 35 or even moi’e per mille. 

The fertility of the people of this State is high and 
is in fact much higher than that of the inhabitants of other 
parts of India. Child-marriage which reduces fertility to 
a, considerable degree is very rare in Travancore. The 
average number of children born to ten families in Travan- 
core is sixty five as against fifty seven in Baroda. The high- 
est average of seventy children per ten families is seen among 
the Christians, blot only are the number of children born 
to each family greater than in Baroda, the survival rate 
also is higher in Travancore than in that state, forty 
nine children surviving in every ten families here as against 
thirty four there. These facts explain how, while the popu- 
lation in Baroda increased only by 14 - 9 per cent, during the 
last decade, that of Travancore increased in the same period 
by 24'8 per cent. 

The following figures show that the movement of 
Movement of population in the various divisions, natural 
Population. and administrative, during the last five 
decades has varied inversely. 


Natural divisions. 

1881 — 
1891 

1891 — 1 
1901 1 

1901 — 
1911 

1911 — 
1921 

1921— 

1931 

Lowland division 

5-2 

14-3 

, 

13-2 

15-0 

24-2 

Midland „ 

7-5 

15-9 

18-2 

17-4 

27*5 

Highland „ 

13-2 

24-4 

30-2 

32-2 

54-8 
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Administrative divisions. 

1881 — 
1891 

1891 — 
1901 

1 90 i — 
191 1 

1911—! 

1921 

i 

1921— 

1931 

Southern division 

3-1 

15*7 

17-5 

17-0 

24-0 

Central „ 

9-7 

12*8 

15-2 

17-0 

25-2 

Northern 

5-0 

17-6 

14-5 

15-5 

29-9 

High Range „ 

136-2 

46-8 

1 

85-7 

42-0 

84-9 


In all the divisions the rate of increase in 1921 — 1931 
is higher than those in the previous decades and varies 
inversely as the density. The rate of increase in the 
Northern division is somewhat higher and that in the High 
Range is very much higher than the average rate in the 
whole State. Such wide variations must be due to the 
influence of migration and to a small extent also to the 
difference in the rates of births and deaths in the different 
divisions. The main cause, however, is migration, both 
internal and external. 

The rates of increase in all natural divisions are 
higher in the last decade than in the one previous to it. 
In the Lowland division the rate for the past decade is 
almost the same as the deduced rates of increase for the 
State and in the Midland division it is higher. In the 
Highland division the rate of growth of the population 
during the decade is considerably higher than the average 
rate for the State and is due to immigration. It is here 
that the greatest development of cultivation has taken 
place during the decade. It may be noted that out of a 
total number of 128,369 immigrants in this division as 
many as 79,433 have come from outside the State. 

The growth of population varies inversely as the 
density of the cultivated area also, except in the case of 
a few thluks, especially if the taluks are divided into 
broad groups according to their density as "shown in the 
following* table. 
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Gfroup 

1 T 

Taluk 

Density of population 
per sq, mile of culti- 
vated area in 1931. 

Percentage of mcpeaee 
in population between 
1921 and 1231. 

i. 

Trivandrum. 

2,842 

29-5 


Quilon 

2,663 

261 


KarunS.gappal|y 

2,550 

21*7 


Sherthala. 

2,287 

26*6 


KSrthikappally 

2,278 

21-2 


KunnathunS.d 

2,044 

22-6 


Ampalapula 

2,039 

28-7 


Average. 

2,359 

25‘4 

ii. 

ParQr 

1,883 

19-3 


Thiruvalla 

1,852 

23-3 


Chirayinkil 

1,831 

22-8 


NeyySttinkara 

1,767 

26-2 


Kunnathur 

1,752 

25-3 


Kalkulam 

1,712 

199 


Mavelikara 

1,668 

20-2 


Vilavancode 

1,647 

19-8 


Kottayam 

1,481 

33-3 


Vaikom 

1,378 

28-4 


ChanganS&ery 

1,337 

41-4 


Average. 

1,653 

254 

i 

hi. 

Agasth&waram 

1,875 

150 


Thovsla 

1,294 

10-0 


ShenkGtta 

1,105 

; 7-2 


Average. 

1,552 

126 

IV. 

Nedumang&d 

1.191 

40-2 

. 

Pathanamthitta 

993 

371 


Muv&ttupula 

978 

31*0 


KottSrakara 

917 

26-5 


Minachil 

907 

25-8 


PathanSpur am 

896 

37*3 


Average. 

974 

32-3 

V. 

Thodupula 

ml 

58r4 


DSvikulam 

464 

m 


Ffrm&le 

431 



Average. 

674 

fit, 
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The taluks in Group II have lower density than 
those in Group I and the average rate of increase in the 
population is the same as that of the latter. Group III is 
an exception. The three taluks in the group show the 
least increase in population in spite of their average density 
of the cultivated area being less than that of the two 
previous groups. The taluks are more or less like the 
adjoining British territories. They have a rainfall about 
the same as that of the Tinnevelly district and the people 
live in congested villages as in British India unlike as in 
other parts of Travancore. In these circumstances it is but 
natural that the rate of growth of population follows the 
trend in British India and is much less than that in other 
parts of Travancore. 

A note-worthy feature of the rate of growth of popu- 
lation in Travancore is the large increase in the taluks 
included in the last two groups. The inverse ratio between 
the density of the cultivated area and the rate of increase 
is seen very clearly in these groups. The increase in 
the population of the taluks in these groups is due to the 
extension of cultivation and the consequent influx of immi- 
grants from other parts of the State as well as from outside. 
Agriculture is the main occupation of the people of these 
taluks and the facilities which they afford for cultivation 
have attracted large numbers of immigrants from else- 
where in Travancore and from outside the State. 


Occupied houses. 


The number of occupied houses returned at the last 
census is 929.930 as compared with 761,827 
at the census of 1921. The peroentag© 
of increase in houses during the last four decades are 12 4, 
14-2, 14*9 and 221 respectively. 

The increase in the number of occupied houses has 
been shared by all the divisions in the State and has been 
more or less proportionate to the increase in the population. 
Though the rate of increase in houses is the same in the 
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Central and Northern divisions, the rate of growth of popu- 
lation is higher in the latter than in the former. 

The total number of families in the State at the time 
of the census of 1931 was 932,312, This gives an average 
of 5*46 persons per family, while the average number of 
persons per house is 5'48. The average number of persons 
per house has steadily risen from census to census. It 
was 5-08 in 1901, 5T7 in 1911, 5‘26 in 1921 and 5*48 in 1931. 

Of the different administrative divisions, it is seen 
that the Southern division has the highest number of 
persons per house and the High Range the lowest. The 
Northern division has a slightly higher average than the 
Central, though it has a lower density than the latter. In 
the natural divisions the number of persons per house 
varies directly as the density. The number of houses per 
square mile has risen during the last decade in all the 
administrative and natural divisions, corresponding to the 
increase in the population. In 1931 the number of houses 
per square mile was 122, which is 22 per cent, higher than 
the figure in 1921. The Lowland division which is the 
most densely-populated region has naturally the largest 
number of houses per square mile and the Highland division 
with its lowest density has 1 he smallest number. In the former 
there are eighteen times as many houses per square mile as 
there are in the latter. But the difference becomes less strik- 
ing when the number per square mile of cultivable or culti- 
vated area is considered. The houses in the Lowland divi- 
sion are getting so crowded that there is only a little over an 
acre and a half of cultivated land for each house in that 
division, while in the Highland division each house gets 
nearly five and a half acres and in the Midland about 

two and three fourths acres. 

* 

The statistics regarding buildings other than houses 
are given below:— , 
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Shops. 35,639 

Schools and Colleges. 4,940 

Public offices and other buildings. 2,048 

Temples. 9,250 

Churches. 2,627 

Mosques. 756 

Miscellaneous buildings. 14,439 

Total. 69,699 


The population of Travancore is distributed between 
urban and rural areas in the proportion; of 10‘8 to 89 - 2 per 
cent. The urban area is composed of 
Ur population. ral ei &hteen municipal towns and thirty non- 
municipal towns. About seventy four per 
cent, of the urban population live in the former and twenty 
six per oent. in the latter. Trivandrum leads off with a 
population of 96,916. The next largest town, Alleppey, 
has less than half the number. The capital of the State 
holds 17*4 per cent, and the nine industrial and com- 
mercial towns 32*7 per cant, of the aggregate urban popu- 
lation. Half the urban population live in these ten towns 
and the other half in the remaining thirty eight. The 
average population of a town was 11,995 in 1931 as 
against 10,648 in 1921, showing an increase of 12*6 per 
cent. The average population of the municipal towns 
increased from 17,098 in 1921 to 21,498 in 1931, i. e., by 
25'7 per cent, and that of the other towns from 4,200 to 5,308 
or by 26’4 per cent. The industrial and commercial towns 
have the largest average population, viz., 20,030, if the capital 
of the State is left out of account. The next in order are 
the market towns, then come the old urbanised areas, next 
the agricultural and distributive towns and last the temple 
towns. Among the administrative divisions the Southern 
has ninteen, the Central fifteen, the Northern twelve and the 
High Range two towns. Among the natural divisions 
twenty four towns are in the Lowland, nineteen in the Mid' 
land and five in the Highland. 
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The urban population has increased by 375 per cent, 
since 1881. The variation in the urban population has not 
followed the order of variation in the aggregate population. 
During th9 last decade the increase in the population of 
towns which existed as such in 1921 was 25T par cent, as 
against the recorded increase of 27 '2 per oant. in the total 
population. 

The large majority of the urban population in Travan- 
core live in towns with a population of 10,000 or over and 
their proportion has been increasing from decade to decade. 
In 1921 thes3 towns had 67*2 per cent, of the total urban 
population and in 1931 it has risen to 72*3 per cent. 

The total area of the towns is 161*48 square miles, with 
a population of 549,455, which gives a density of 3,403 per- 
sons per square mile. Shenkotta has only a population of 
12,225 but it has the highest density, namely, 17,464 per 
square mile, i. e., 2,788 houses are huddled together with a 
papulation of 12,225 in a small area of 0*7 square mile. 
Next to it come in order, Alleppey, NS-gercoil and Trivan- 
drum. The most sparsely populated towns are Neyyattin- 
kara and Xttingal. 

Out of 1,000 persons in towns 648 are Hindus, 239 
Christians and 112 Muslims, the proportion of Hindus being 
highest in the Southern division, that of Christians in the 
Northern division and Muslims in the Central division. 
Taking the total population in each of the main religions, it 
is seen that 19*1 per cent, of the Muslims, 11*3 per cent, of 
the Hindus and 8*1 per cent, of the Christians reside in 
towns. This order is maintained not only in the State as a 
whole but also in the different divisions. The Muslims, 
unlike the Hindus and Christians, are traders more than 
agriculturists, and, therefore, live in towns in propor- 
tionately larger numbers than the other communities. 

The sex ratio is lower in towns than in the rural 
area, there being 955 females per 1,000 males in the 
former against 990 in the latter. It may benoted, how* 
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ever, that the sex ratio has increased both in towns and 
in villages during the decade 1921 — 1931 but more slowly in 
the former than in the latter. When the number of women 
per 1,000 men has increased by seventeen in the villages, the 
increase in towns has been eight only. 

Towns generally, and those towns in particular which 
have a large immigrant population, have a smaller pro- 
portion of children than the villages. In every 10,000 
persons, children under 15 number less in all the towns than 
in the State as a whole, while the towns have larger propor- 
tions of persons aged 15 lo 25 and 25 to 55 than in the 
whole State. 

The village in Travancore is different from the 
ordinary village in thd districts on the east coast of the 
Madras Presidency and in most other parts of India. The 
latter is invariably a cluster of houses situated in a small 
and compact area, surrounded by extensive tracts of arable 
land. On the other hand, Travancore presents a continuous 
expanse of isolated houses. In the rural parts each family 
lives within its own ancestral holding which is enclosed by 
an earthen wall or fence of trees or shrubs. The fields and 
other open grounds in the neighbourhood, on which crops 
are grown, delight the eye with their perpetual verdure. 
Isolated as the homesteads wore, a large number of them 
situated in localities having well-known, though undefined, 
boundaries, formed themselves into karas or self-contained 
units of fhral organisation from very early times, with due 
provision for the requirements of social economy. This 
system flourished in the karSs until individualistic ideas 
began to grow in recent times. The kara organisation has 
practically Ceased to function. The kafa has an average 
area Of 1*9 square miles. It is distinct from the pakuthy or 
revenue village which has an average area of 17’6 square 
miles. A pakttthy comprises from three to twenty kafSs. 
There Sfe $888 end 433 pafetrthies in ah the thirty 
taluks taken together; The average population of a kafa hi 
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1,155 and that of a pakuthy 10,494. The population is grow- 
ing fast in ih a villages. According to the census of 1931 
there is a rural population of 4,544,185. These villages have 
836,734 occupied houses. Some of them, especially in the 
coastal taluks, are more populous than some of the towns. 
209 villages have a density of more than 2,500 persons per 
square mile, some having more than 3,500. The following 
figures show the villages classified according to population: — 

Population group. No. of villages. 


20,000—50,000 1 

10,000—20,000 4 

5.000— 10,000 69 

2.000— 5,000 572 

1.000— 2,000 977 

500— 1,000 867 

Below 500 1,446 


Total 3,936 


Migration may be divided into five classes : — 

.. (i) Casual. 

Migration. ; ' 

(li) iemporary. 

(iii) Periodic. 

(iv) Semi-permanent. 

(v) Permanent. 

Casual migration consists in movements of people 
from a village or town to another or others in the neigh- 
bourhood. Temporary migrations are brought about by 
quest for employment, pilgrimages, etc. Periodic move- 
ments take place during harvest time or for taking advantage 
of seasonal industries. Semi-permanent migrations are 
caused by change of residence to earn a livelihood. In such 
cases the people concerned return to .their ngtiy^ homes 
w,h«n. the :,enu>loyjnei$t vedwtf^^Permanent migrations are 
due to Overcrowding and Kindred reasons,, „ , V 
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The labourers coming from the adjoining British 
districts to work in the cardamom estates belong to the 
periodic type, while emigrants generally from the State, 
most of the immigrants in the tea and rubber plantations 
and many of the immigrants to NedumangSd, Pat'hanS- 
puram, Pat'hanamthitta, Changan&ssSry, Thovala, Plrmsde, 
and DSvikulam taluks from other parts of India belong 
to the semi-permanent type. The immigrants to the above 
taluks, whether from within or without Travancore, who 
have stayed in the tea, rubber and cardamom plantations 
for more than five years fall within the class of permanent 
immigrants. 

The volume of external migration is not considerable, 
while that of internal migration is still less. The total 
number of immigrants was 135,103 between 1921 and 1931 
and the number of Travancoreans residing beyond the 
limits of the State was 58,466. Of the former 26,964 or 
20 per cent, of the total number were born in the adjacent 
State of Cochin, 82,963 or 6T4 per cent, in the contiguous 
districts of the province of Madras, 21,379 or 15‘8 per cent, 
in the non-contiguous districts of the same province, 2,546 
or T9 per cent, in other parts of India, and 1,251 or 0’9 per 
cent, in countries beyond India. The last class includes 
453 from Ceylon and 377 from the United Kingdom. The 
immigrants are found mostly in towns, in the High Range 
and in the frontier taluks. The proportion of the sexes is the 
same among Hindu immigrants. Females preponderate 
among Christians and males among Muslims. 79,433 or 
59 per cent, of the total immigrants are labourers and 
are found in the tea, rubber and cardamom estates in the 
High Range. 

Of the 58,466 emigrants, 31,167 are in Cochin, 16,604 
in the province of Madras, 2,213 in the other provinces and 
states in India and 8,482 in countries beyond India. Of the 
last «iasg 4,333 are in the Straits Settlements and Malay 
States, 3,393 in Ceylon, 62 in Africa, 53 in Borneo, 31 in the 
49 
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United Kingdom, 28 in Persia, 16 in America and 10 in 
Mesopotamia. The number of emigrants has increased 
from census to census but has always been less than that of 
the immigrants. 


Of the total population of the State 61'5 per cent, 
are Hindus, 31*5 per cent. Christians, 6'9 per cent. Muham- 
madans and the remaining 0'07 per cent. 
Religion. are p e0 p} e belonging to several minor 

religions. 


Religion. 

N umber. 

Hindu. 

3,134,837 

Arya. 

32 

Brahmo. 

19 

Christian. 

1,604,475 

Muslim. 

353,274 

Tribal religions. 

2,907 

Jew. 

298 

Buddhist. 

64 

Jain. 

41 

Zoroastrian. 

13 

Sikh. 

12 

Unspecified. 

1 

Total. 5,095,973 
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; 'i It will be seen from the above statement that the 
Hindu, Christian, . Muslim and Tribal religions together 
claim 9,999 out of every 10,000 of the population. The 
distribution of population by religion in the natural 
and administrative divisions of the State are given 
below : — 


division. 

Population. 

Hindus. 

% 

Christians. 

% 

Muslims. 

% 

Primitive 
tribes. % 



Natural. 



Lowland. 

2,389,549 

68*1 

023 

83 

00 

Midland. 

2,415,41(1 

54 G 

39*0 

5 0 

0*0 

Highland. 

290,930 

5 0 0 

27*0 

0*8 

9 0 



Administrative. 



Southern- 

! 1,433,950 

07*3 

24!) 

7 1 

0*7 

Central. 

1,861,472 

66 • 1 

25*4 

8*0 

0*5 

Northern. 

1,695,321 

49*2 

44*4 

0*0 

0*4 

High Range. 

105,244 

720 

i 

21*3 

2*7 

3-4 


Hinduism with its 3,134,837 followers is the predomi- 
nant religion in the State. Its followers form 61*5 per cent. 

of the aggregate population. This excludes 
tn .us ^e followers of minor subordinate sects, 
such as Arya SamSjists and Brahmo SamSjists. The 
primitive tribes are gradually giving up their tribal 
religions and joining the ranks of the Hindu population. 
The census of 1891 showed that the Hindus in the preceding 
decennium increased by 7 per cent. But between 1921 
and 1931 the Hindus have increased by 23 per cent. 
Comparatively this increase is not in proper proportion. 
The aggregate population of the State has increased by 
27'2 per cent, during the period. The decrease in percentage 
ip, the Hindu population is accounted for by the vigorous 
and extehded activity of the proselytising religions, 
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During the decade 1921 — 1931 not less than 100.000 
conversions have been made to Christianity from -the 
Hindu fold. 

Of the thirty taluks of the State, ShenkOtta has 
the highest proportion of Hindus, viz., 89 per cent. At the 
bottom of the scale stands Minachil with 37 per cent, and 
immediately above it are Thodupula and Mavattupula each 
with 39 per cent. ChanganSA4ery has 41 per cent, and 
Kottayam and Kunnat'hunad 45 per cent. each. Excepting 
these taluks the proportion of Hindus in all the other 
taluks is more than 50 per cent. 

The following table shows the variation in the 
numerical strength of the followers of the three main 
religions during an aggregate period of 112 years from 1820, 
the year of Ward and Conner’s Report, to 1931, the year 
of the last census. 


Year 

Religion 

Population 

Percentage 

1816—20 

Hindu 

752,371 

83*0 


Christian 

112,158 

12-4 


Muslim 

42,058 

4-6 

1931 

Hindu 

3,134,837 * 

61-5 


Christian 

1,604,475 

31-5 


Muslim 

353,274 

6-9 


* This figure excludes Brahmos, Arya Sam&jists and people following 
Tribal religions, 
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The Christian community in the State numbers 
1,604,475, including Europeans and Anglo-Indians who num- 
ber 587 and 790 respectively. It has been 
Christians. steadily increasing at a much larger rate 
than the Hindus and the Muslims. This is mainly due to 
conversions and to some extent to the high fertility of the 
Syrian Christians. The decennial rate of increase among 
the Christians has been higher than that of the Hindus. It 
is also higher than the aggregate State population during 
the past several decades. During the decade 1921-- 1931 the 
Christians have increased by 36'8 per cent. 

Minachil has the highest proportion of Christians. 
The other taluks which contain more than 50 per cent. 
Christians are Changanassery, Kottayam, Muvattupula and 
Thodupula. In Chirayinkil the Christians are only two per 
cent., in Shenkotta four, Kar unagappally and Kartikappally 
eleven, and Trivandrum fifteen per cent. The Syrian Chris- 
tians dwell mostly in the Northern division and in the 
Thiruvalla, Pathanamthitta and certain other taluks of 
the Central division. The different, sects of Christians and 
the proportion to the total Christian population is given 
below : — 


Sect. 

•Actual 

number. 

Percentage of the tota 
Christian populations 

Anglican Communion 

I 

85,262 

53 

Jacobite Syrian 

337,872 

210 

MarthSma (Reformed 

Syrian) 

142,486 

8-9 

Romo Syrians 

449,173 

28-0 

Roman Catholics 

360,217 

22-4 

Salvationists 

58,991 

3-7 

South India United 

Church 

138,958 

8-7 

Others including 

other Syrians 

31,517 

2-0 
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Muslims- 


The Muslims have increased by 30*6 per cent, during 
the last decade, the recorded population in. 19.31. .being 
353,274. The marriage customs and the 
economic conditions of the Muslims are 
such as are conducive to a high fertility and their rate of in- 
crease is therefore higher than that of the Hindus. Their 
fertility, however, is not so high as that of the Christians. 
There is no taluk which possesses more than 16 per cent. 
Muslims. Chirayinkil has 16 per cent-., KarunSgappally 15, 
Kunnathunad 13, and ten other taluks less than 5 per cent. 
Devikujam has the smallest proportion, viz., 1 per cent. 
It is noteworthy that out of nine taluks whose population 
is 10 per cent, and more Muslims, six are on the sea-coast 
and only three, viz., NedumangS-d, Pathanapuram and 
Kunnathur, in the interior. There are both the Sunni and 
Shiah sects of Muslims in Travancore. But the Shiahs 
are numerically very small, numbering only 1,319. 


The Jews form the chief class among the followers 
of the “ Minor ” religions. Buddhism has had a few con- 
verts from the Ilava caste during the last 
Other religions. s j x ^ een years. The Jains and Zoroastrians, 

though the total number of the two classes put together is 
only 54, have also shown a small increase. In recent years 
a few individuals have embraced the Sikh faith. 


Age. 


According to the last census 17 per cent, of the aggre- 
gate population are under five years of age, 30 per cent. 

under ten years, 42 per cent, under fifteen 
years, about 42 per cent, between fifteen 
and fifty years and a little over 9 per cent, above 50 years. 
The table below illustrating the distribution of 1,000 of each 
sex in certain age-groups shows that there has been a large 
increase in the proportion of children under ten years and 
of persons above fifty. The proportion of persons aged 
10—15 and 15—50 shows a fall, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX IN CERTAIN AGE G ROOFS- 


X 


Age-groups 

1921 

1931 

Males 

i 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0—10 

278 

i 

282 

304 

309 

10—15 

125 

125 

112 

115 

15—50 

504 

501 

488 

481 

50 & over 

95 

92 

96 

95 

Total. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 


The following figures showing the distribution of 1,000 
persons of each religion by certain age-groups prove that 
there is a larger proportion of children among Christians 
and Muslims than among Hindus. 

DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 PERSONS OF EACH RELIGION BIT CERTAIN AGE GROUPS. 


Age-Group 

Hindu 

Christian 

Muslim 

0—10 

298 

313 

316 

10—15 

118 

126 

127 

15—40 

393 

383 

392 

40—50 

148 

137 

130 

50 and over. 

43 

47 

35 

Total. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


The Census Commissioner has calculated from the 
mortality rates and the expectation of life at birth and 
at quinquennial ages that the average length of life in 
Trqvaneore is 43 '80 years for males and 44*55 years for 
females, 
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In Travancore as in most other parts of India the 
number of males is slightly more than that of females. The 
Sex. 1931 census has recorded 2,530,900 females. 

The sex ratio or the number of females 
per 1,003 males is 987. This is the highest sex ratio since 
1881. The sex ratio is the highest in the Southern division, 
the figure being 999. In the Central division it is 995, 
in the Northern division 983 and in the High Range 766. 
The difference in the sex ratio is most striking in the 
natural than in the administrative divisions. The sex 
ratio of the actual population of the State is 987 as 
against 985 for the natural population. The variations in 
the sex ratios in the natural population of the natural and 
administrative divisions are given in the following table. 

NUMBER OF FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES IN THE NATURAL POPULATION. 


Natural division. 


Lowland 

996 

Midland 

980 

Highland 

955 

Administrative division. 


Southern ... 

998 

Central 

990 

Northern 

974 

High Range 

1,003 


Unlike in western countries the proportion of females 
to males is lower in urban than in rural areas chiefly 
because there are no large industrial cities which attract 
more women to the urban centres and because the occu- 
pations in the towns are more suited to men than to 
women. 

; At all the censuses the Hindus have had the highest 
sax ratio. The sex ratio of the Christians is lower than that 
60 
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of the Hindus but higher than that of the Muslims. The 
primitive tribes have a higher sex ratio than the maru* 
makkaih&yis and the latter a higher ratio than the rnakka- 
thSyis. 

In eleven taluks there is an excess of females over 
males, though the males are larger in number in the other 
taluks as is generally the case in other parts of India. In 
ThSvala, Agasthiswaram, ChirayinkU, Quilon, Karunggap- 
pally, Karthikappally and M&velikara the excess of females 
has been more or less a permanent feature of the population, 
while in the remaining four taluks, namely, Shenkotta, 
Sherthala, Paiur and KunnathunSd, the number of women 
has exceeded that of men only at the last census. Seven of 
these taluks are on the sea coast. Comparatively, Travan- 
core has a lower sex ratio than the United Kingdom, the 
Provinces of Madras and Bihar and the States of Pudukditai 
and Cochin and a higher one than India as a whole, the 
Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab and the States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Baioda and 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


The figures indicating the civil condition# of the 
ctvil condition, total population are given below 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried 

2,700,739 

1,498,635 

1,202,104 

Married 

2,020,683 

993,386 

1,027,297 

Widowed 

374,551 

73,052 

301,499 


Several causes, such as the preponderance of the 
Dravidian element in the population not governed by the 
Ssstraic Hindu law of marriage, the greater self-reliarioe 

1 -— -I — -'- - — — »i i>i 

s-Civil condition is the term used in the Census Reports to signify 
marriage relationship. 
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eonsaquent on tha system of inheritance and the regulation 
of proprietary rights of the women following the marumak- 
kath&vam law, who constitute tha large majority, the spread 
of western ideas and tha rapid progress of female education 
in tha State during the last several decades, have given 
Travancore a unique position in India in regard to the rights 
of women and the conditions of marriage. Taking the 
population of 15 years and over, this State occupies an inter- 
mediate position between India as a whole and the western 
countries in regard to unmarried females as well as males, 
the larger proportions of unmarried persons than in India 
being a common feature of all the previous censuses. 
This intermediate position holds in regard to the proportion 
of widows also. The primitive tribes have the smallest 
proportion of unmarried males and females, while the 
largest proportion of unmarried males is found among the 
Muslims and of unmarried females among the Christians. 
The highest proportion of widows is found among the 
Hindus and the smallest proportions of widowers and 
widows among the Muslims and the Christians respectively. 
The proportion of unmarried men in all the municipal 
towns together is about 23 per mille more than that in the 
rural parts, showing thereby that in Travancore, as in 
western countries, town life discourages marriage among 
adult men. Child marriage is extremely rare in this State. 
Comparatively it is more common among the primitive 
tribes than among the more civilised communities. 

289 per mille of both sexes, 866,313 or 408 per mille of 
males and 351,611 or 168 per mille of females, are literate.# 
_ • The Northern division slands first in lite- 

racy both among males and females. The 
Central division comes next. Of the male population more 
than 50 per cent, are literate in four taluks, 40 — 50 per cent, 
inseven, 30*- 40 per cent, in fifteen, 20 — 30 per cent, in three 
~ - children uadw five year# of age are excluded fWM the calculation. 
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and 15 per cent, in one. Similarly, more than 25 per cent, 
of the females are literate in four taluks, 20 — 25 per cent, 
in four, 10 — 20 per cent, in sixteen and less than 10 per cent, 
in six. Minachil in the Northern division stands first in male 
literacy and Thiruvalla in the Central division heads the list 
in female literacy, while Devikulam is at the bottom of the 
soale both as regards male and female literates. Generally, 
literacy among females as well as among males is greater 
where the Syrian Christians preponderate and it is least 
prevalent in places where estate coolies and others like 
them constitute the bulk of the population. In taluks 
where the population is predominantly Tamilian, female 
literacy is considerably lower than in taluks where the 
Malayans form the majority of the population. 

As regards literacy by sex, the number of female 
literates per 100 male literates by religion as well as by 
certain age groups is shown below : — 


Age group. Religion. 


AH ages. 

41 

All religions. 

41 

5-10 

66 

Hindu. 

35 

10—15 

62 

Christian. 

53 

15—20 

54 

Muslim. 

11 

20 & over 

32 




For census purposes castes and communities are 
classified as ‘ Advanced ’, ‘ Intermediate ’ and 4 Illiterate ’ 
according as they contain more than 50 per cent. 10 — 50 
per cent, or less than 10 par cent, literates in the 
male population of seven years and over. Deducting 
71,534 persons belonging to minor castes, for whom literacy 
figures have not been compiled, from the total population 
of Hindus including Tribal Religions, and dividing the 
remaining population of 3,066,261 on the basis of the classi- 
fication mentioned above, 33’7 per cent, of the total 
including Brahmans (Malays]! as well as non-MalaySli), 
MalaySli KshatriySs, AmpalavSsis, KagdySns, NSyars and 
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VeiisfiSs'fall in the first category, 52*6 per cent, in the second 
and 13*7 per cent, in the third. The last category includes 
all the primitive tribes and theParayans, Pallans, Pulayans 
and Kuravans, while all the other castes fall in the Inter- 
mediate class. Of the Christians 59*9 per cent, come under 
‘ Advanced ’ and the remaining 40T per cent, under 
‘ Intermediate ’. The whole Muslim population is in the 
‘ Intermediate ’ class. 


Among Hindu females Malays,}! Kshatriyas are 
‘ Advanced Brahmans, Niyars and Vellalas ‘ Intermediate’ 
and the remaining communities ‘ Illiterate ’. 96*23 per cent, 
of the Christian females are ‘ Intermediate ’ and 3*7 per cent. 

‘ Illiterate’, the European and Anglo-Indian females who 
constitute not more than *07 per cent, of the entire Christian 
female population alone coming in the ‘ Advanced ’ group. 
Muslim females and those of the primitive tribes and most 
of the backward communities are in the ‘ Illiterate ’ group. 

As regards literacy in the vernaculars, 92 per cent, of 
the total literate persons are literate in Malayalam and 8 
per cent, in Tamil, the corresponding proportions among 
male literates being 91*3 per cent, and 8*7 per cent. Among 
female literates the figures are 93*6 per cent, and 6*4 per 
cent, respectively. 

The total number of persons aged five and over who 
are literate in English is 80,651 composed of 65,500 males 


Literacy in 
English- 


and 15,151 females. One in every thirty- 
two males and one in every 142 females has 
acquired literacy in English. The highest 


proportions of literates in English, male and female, are 
found among Syrian Christians, particularly of the Mar 
Thoma Sect. In education Travanoore is ahead of all the 


British Indian Provinces and States except Cochin. 


Twenty nine languages are spoken in the. State. 


Language - 


These together with the number of persons 
speaking them are given below ; — 
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Family, Sub-family &c. 

No. of langu- 
ages returned. 

No. of 
speakers. 

STATE 

29 

5,095,973 

1. Vernaculars of India 

14 

5,091,008 

Dravidian Family 

5 

5,064 323- 

Dra vidian Group 

4 

5,054,468 

Andhra Group 

1 

9,855 

Indo — European Family 


Indo — Aryan Branch ... 

9 

26,683 

2. Vernaculars of other 



Asiatic countries 

6 

3,596 

3. European Languages 

9 

1,371 


Malayalam is the mother-tongue of 84 per cent, of the 
population and Tamil of 15 per cent. There are only 185 
persons who speak Tamil for every 1,000 persons speaking 
Malayalam. These two languages, which are the verna- 
culars of the State, are together spoken by 99 per cent, of 
the entire population, the remaining one per cent, only 
speaking all the other languages taken together. The 
Malayalam-speaking population has increased by 27*2 per 
cent, during the decade 1921 — 1931, the Tamil-speaking 
population by 26’2 per cent, and those speaking the other 
languages by 48 '7 per cent. 80 per cent, of the people speaking 
Mal&ySlam are found in the Central aftd Northern divisions 
and about 74 per cent, of those speaking Tamil in the 
Southern division. Those who speak the other 27 languages 
constitute only a little below one per cent, of the total 
population in the Southern, Central and Northern divisions, 
but over 5 per cent, in the High Range. The hill tribes of 
Travaflcore have no separate language of their own but 
speak a crude language, the wordls usedbeing of Malay Siam 
or Tamil origitt; 
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As regards bi-lingualism in respect of Malay Slam 
and Tamil, it is interesting to find that where MalaySlam is 
the preponderating mother-tongue the proportion of Malaya- 
ns who can speak Tamil is very small and that, on the other 
hand, the Tamilians who are in the minority acquire the 
habit of speaking Malayalam in larger proportions. The 
reverse is the case where the preponderating mother-tongue 
is, Tamil. When a community is in a minority in any loca- 
lity, it tries to adapt itself to the surroundings by learning 
to speak the language of the majority community, the 
necessity to learn varying with the proportion of the 
former to the latter. If the Malayalis and Tamilians living 
in localities where Tamil or Malayalam is the preponderat- 
ing mother-tongue are considered separately, it is seen that 
158,363 Tamilians live in the midst of 4,166,350 Malayalis 
and that 94,510 Malayalis live in the midst of 630,092 Tami- 
lians. It is this variation in the proportions of the two 
communities that mainly accounts for the difference in the 
proportion of the members of one community learning to 
speak the language of the other. The sub-joined table shows 
the number of persons per 10,000 who can speak one of these 
languages as mother-tongue with Malayalam or Tamil as a 
subsidiary language. 


Mother-tongue. 

No. per 10,000 speaking as 
subsidiary language. 

! Malayalam 

Tamil 

Telugu. 

1,845 

5,657 

Tulu. 

5,006 

989 

Kinarese. 

3,970 

3,189 

Konkani. 

6,883 

118 

Marathi. 

7,754 

254 

Western Hindi. : 

4,387 

2,063 

i - ■ . 


Tu}n, Konkatfi, Marathi and Western Hindi are combined 
Tflpre largely with Majayalam than with Tamil, Telugu with 
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Tamil more than with Malayslam, and Kanarese more or 
less equally with either. 


Statistics collected in respect of the five infirmities 
mentioned in the table below show that the total number of 
afflicted persons has increased more 
infirmities. ^han two and a half times during thirty 

years. 


Infirmity. 

No. afflicted. 

1931. 

1901. 

Insanity. 

2,068 

503 

Deaf -mutism. 

2,883 

809 

Blindness. 

3,191 

1,043 

Leprosy. 

2,789 ' 

1,414 

Elephantiasis. 

14,709 

5,924 

Total ... 

25,640 

9,693 


The largest number and the highest ratio of afflicted 
persons are found in the Northern division and the smallest 
number and the lowest ratio in the High Range. Of the 
other two divisions the Central contains a larger number 
TmdTrhtglrer ratio than the Southern. About 91*8 per cent, 
of the persons afflicted with elephantiasis are found in the 
Lowland, that being essentially a disease of the poastal 
tracts.. 

Males are more subject to the attack of these infirmi- 
ties than females, the sex-ratios among those afflicted being 
797 for the insane, 638 for deaf-mutes, 763 for the blind, 369 
for lepers and 746 for persons afflicted with elephantiasis. 
The iiifirmities prevail more among grown up persons than 
among younger ones, 56*5 percent, of the total number of 
afflicted persons being found in the age-period 20--50, 30'! 
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par cent, in the age-period 50 and over and only 13*4 per cent, 
in the ages up to 20 years. The extent of these infirmities 
is slightly 1-ss in municipal towns than in the other parts of 
the State. 


The Census Report states that there are nearly 500 
castes among the Hindus. Of these 77 only were found 
numerous enough to require separate treat- 
ment. It is curious that all the other 423 
castes taken together number only 3,381. This means that 
423 out of the 500 castes comprise very few individuals. 
Some families retain the caste-name as a distinctive mark. 

Castes with a population of not less than 20,000 
each are shown below in the order of their numerical 
strength. 


Caste 


Strength 


1 . 

Ilava. 

! 869,863 

2. 

Nayar (including Chakkala & Maran). 

1 868,411 

3. 

Nadar. 

233,982 

4. 

Kammala. 

208,441 

5. 

Pulayan (including Thantapulayan). 

208,132 

6 . 

Kuravan. 

87,071 

7. 

Parayan (Sambavar). - J 

- - - 70-,684 

8. 

Vellaian. 

69,627 

9. 

Brahmans (Malayaji & others). i 

68,072 

10. 

Thant&n (Urali). 

41,214 

11. 

YelakkithalanSyar (including 

• — 


Ampattan). 

30,908 

12. 

Pallan. 

29,880 

13. 

Veiiuhadanayar (including Vannan, 



Pathiyan and Mannan). 

28,311 

14. 

Arayan (including Marakkan, i 



Mukkavan and Nulayan). 

27,456 

15. 

Vapiyan ( Vanigavyffian). 

23,527 

16. 

V&lan. l 

21,172 
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Most of the sub-castes returned at the earlier censuses 
have disappeared, as the fusion of sub-castes has become 
the common endeavour of all caste associations. Organised 
attempts are also being made for the fusion of allied castes 
and for the substitution of new caste names for the old. 

The primitive tribes including KanikkSran, Kuiavan, 
Malankudi (Vishavan), Malapantaram, Malapulayan, Mala- 
ur.Tli, Malayafayan, Manr.an, Muthuvan, NaySdi, Paliyan, 
Thantapulayan, Ullatan, Ve ,an and Ve.tuvan have a total 
population of 128,838, of whom 115,151 are Hindus, 10,780 
are Christians and 2,907 belong to the Tribal Religions. 


Of the total population 1,447,388 or 29 per cent., are 
earners, 929,906 or 18'2 per cent, working dependants, 
and 2,688,679 or 52'8 per cent, non-working dependants, 

Occupation. t ^ ie ^ rst tw0 together constituting the 
working population. 39 per cent, of the 
workers are engaged in agriculture, tending cattle, hunting 
and fishing, about 15 per cent, in industries, nearly 2 per cent, 
in transport services, about 7 per cent, in trade, a little over 
3 per cent, in public administration and professions and 
about 30 per cent, in domestic service. The following figures 
illustrate the distribution of the working population by 
religion in some of the sub-classes : — 


Occupation 


No. per 10,000 of 



Hindu 

i 

Christian 

Muslim 

Exploitation of animals 

! 

1 


and vegetation. 

1,891 

: 1,901 

1,217 

Industry. „ 

882 

346 

537 

Transport. „ 

66 

83 

108 

Public administration. 

43 

19 

10 

Trade. „ 

244 

301 

884 

Professions and liberal arts. 

117 

106 

87 

Domestic service. 

1,332 

1,509 

1,590 

Unspecified. 

256 

182 

230 
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A little above 54 per cent, of the average population, 
workers and non-workers taken together, is supported by 
agriculture. 39,000 persons are engaged in fishing, more 
than 8,000 in cashew-nut industry, over 106,000 in coir-yarn 
industry, and over 18,000 (including 17,000 women) in rice- 
husking. Of the total industrial population 93 per cent, 
are engaged in cottage industries, the remaining 7 per cent, 
only being factory workers. The educationally advanced 
castes, such as Brahmans, Malay ali Kshatriy&s, Ampala- 
vasis and Kaniy&ns, have taken to new occupations in larger 
numbers than the backward and illiterate classes. So do 
the N&yars and Vellsl&s, though the bulk of them follow 
agriculture which is their traditional occupation. 

Out of the entire female population of the State 
360,603 are earners, 768,167 working dependants and the 
remaining 1,402,130 non-working dependants. The propor- 
tion of female workers has increased substantially in agri- 
culture and allied industries, but there is a distinct drop in 
the proportion of female to male workers in transport, trade 
and unspecified and unproductive occupations. Next to 
domestic service agriculture employs the largest number of 
women, industries coming next. The making of lace, crepe, 
embroidery, etc., and rice husking are essentially woman's 
occupations, the other chief occupations in which more 
women than men are engaged being the making of gur, 
molasses, sweetmeats and condiments. The women of the 
lower classes earn their livelihood by doing such work as 
scavenging, washing and cleaning. Generally workers in 
small industries carried on at home receive more help from 
women than from men; agriculturists receive the least 
assistance from women, traders more and industrialists 
most. 

Judged from the proportion o# non-working depen- 
dants to the total population, there is more 
Unemployment. unempk)yment in Travancore than in any 

other State or Province in India except Bengal. Out of 
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the “total number of non-working dependants there are 
roughly 179 thousand males and 321 thousand females or in 
all 500 thousand persons of 15 years and over who are 
entirely unemployed. Of the males 79 thousand are literate 
and 100 thousand illiterate and of the females 73 thousand 
are literate and 248 thousand illiterate. Thus the literate 
unemployed population, 15 years and over, is 152 thousand 
and the illiterate unemployed of the same ages 348 thou- 
sand. The proportion of the unemployed is least among 
Muslims, somewhat higher among Hindus and the highest 
among Christians, the variations being greater in the case 
of females than in the case of males.* Again, taking some 
of the important Hindu castes, unemployment generally 
increases with the increase in literacy except in the case of 
Kammalas, which is evidently due to the spread of education 
not affecting the employment of artisans of this caste to 
the same extent as it affects some of the other castes. The 
labouring classes like the Pulayas and the Thantans have 
the least literacy and also the least unemployment. 

General characteristics of the people. 

The people of Travancore with the exception of 
certain backward communities are handsome, clean in 

■ habits, and lead a well-ordered and com- 

Appearanoe. fortable Hfe The Nampflti#is occupy the 

highest position in the Malabar heirarchy of caste. Among 
the Hindus, the Brahmans, AmpalavSsis and other 
Anthar&la castes, Nayars, and Vellalss possess a fair 
complexion and well-defined regular features. So do the 
I.lavas and to some extent the Nadars. The males had their 
tufts of hair as a distinguishing feature, but now a major 
portion, particularly the younger generation, have their hairs 
cropped. The Pulayas, Kuravas, Parayas and other labour- 
ing classes have generally a darker complexion. The hill 
tribes have certain peculiarities in stature and appearance. 
~ •"* Travancore Censu* Report, 1931, p. 266. ~ ' 
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The Syrian Christians are quite like the higher Hindu 
castes in complexion and in build. A few families trace 
their descent from Syrian immigrants but the bulk of Syrian 
Christians belong to the same race as the Hindus among 
whom they live. In the old days some of them used to wear 
front tufts like their Hindu neighbours, but the practice 
has now been completely abandoned. Association of the 
various communities with one another and changes in dress 
and manners brought about by education have fostered a 
similarity of customs and habits except in matters of faith 
and ceremonies which have a religious background. They 
do not wear ear-rings or bore their ears. The Romo Syrians 
and other Catholics wear a small cross suspended by a string 
passing round the neck. 

The Muslims have generally a good physique. They 
generally shave their heads and wear a skull-cap or turban. 

Except in Shenkotta and some of the southern taluks 
where Tamilians preponderate and in certain other towns, 
houses are isolated. The dwellings are 
Dwellings. invariably located in the midst of separate 
compounds planted with trees and containing out-houses, 
wells, tanks and other conveniences according to the means 
of the owners. The people in the rural parts are mostly 
agriculturists and their houses are so designed as to contain 
suitable provisions for threshing, drying and storing grain, 
for feeding and keeping their cattle and for preserving the 
various agricultural implements. Necessarily the lodgings 
are usually situated in the vicinity of the cultivated areas. 
The habitations of the poor people are of mud-walls and 
roofs thatched with plaited cadjan or palmyrah leaves, some- 
times with grass. The well-to-do have houses built of brick, 
chunam and wood. The richer classes live in strong and 
well-built houses with out-houses and other provisions for 
comfortable residence. But great changes are to be seen in 
the design and architecture of the buildings put up in recent 
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times. With the development of trade and improved means 
of communication strong building materials, such as, iron 
girders, tubes and railings, bricks, chunam, cement, tiles, 
etc., are easily available in all parts of the country, and 
beautiful buildings with up-to-date provisions for ventilation 
and drainage are rapidly increasing even in the nooks and 
corners of the State. 

A Namputifi’s residence known as Illam or Mana 
usually stands within a large compound in the centre of his 
Jenmam properties. It is surrounded by a garden which is 
well-planted with fruit-trees, edible vegetables and roots. 
Each compound has its own wells and tanks. A Ks.vu or 
grove at its north-west corner is set apart for the worship 
of NAgas (Serpents). The house is generally quadrangular in 
shape and is provided with court-yards and out-houses. The 
residences of the Malay ali Kshatriyas, Ampalavasis Nsyars 
and I lavas are more or less similar to those of the Namputiris. 
At twilight and for some time after, the old brass lamps are 
lighted in conservative households. Fairly well-furnished 
drawing rooms are provided in the houses of the well-to-do 
and educated. Chairs, tables, mirrors and other articles of 
luxury are common. Brass lamps which were in vogue are 
being replaced by kerosine lights or electric lights where 
power is available. But the habitations of the labouring 
classes have not improved to any appreciable extent. The 
Pulayas for the most part live in the midst or on the sides 
of the fields in which they work. The Paray&s, on the other 
hand, prefer to retain the old habit of living in huts clustered 
in places generally away from other habitations. But thanks 
to the benign interest evinced by the rulers of the State in 
the amelioration of the condition of these poor people, and 
to the labours of the S&dhu Jana ParipSlana Sangham, 
the Ssmbavar Elevation Committee and the Harijan SSvak 
Sangft, much has been done in recent years to improve the 
sanitary condition of the habitations of the backward 
communities. 
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Simplicity and elegance in dress is a characteristic 
feature of the people of Travancore as it is of the people of 
Dress the Malabar coast generally. The dress of 

the males is more or less similar in the 
case of all the communities speaking MalaySlam. They 
generally wear a loin cloth round the waist and leave the 
upper part of their bodies and heads exposed. This is due 
to the fact that the climate of Malabar is free from extremes. 
The quality of the cloth varies according to the means of 
individuals. The more advanced communities are scrupulous 
about the neatness of the clothes worn by them. While 
going out they wear an upper cloth over their shoulders. On 
festive occasions the upper garment is usually a cloth of 
finer texture with artistic borders frequently of lace. Shirts 
and coats are becoming very popular even in rural areas. 

Malayali women, whatever be the caste, are tond of 
white dress, though in recent years fashions ruling in other 
communities are being copied. The manner of dressing, 
however, sometimes varies especially among the women of 
the different communities. The Malayali Brahman women 
cared little for refinement in dress and were content to 
follow in the way of the time-honoured simplicity and 
cheapness. The educated section of women and those who 
follow their lead are adopting innovations in dress which 
bring them nearer to the general types of dressing in vogue 
in India. The use of silks and Saris is becoming common 
among the wealthier classes. Jackets are in common use 
among all classes, but the fashions vary with different 
castes. Among the non-Malaysli Brahmans the dress of 
the males of all sects is similar, though that of the women 
slightly varies with the different divisions. Widows 
generally wear white clothes. The Syrian Christian women 
dress in their own particular fashion. The Muslims, both 
men and women, like to wear dress of the customary 
pattern which distinguishes their appearance from that of 
the members of other communities. The White Jews wear 
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loose trousers and a long tunic surmounted by a coloured 
waist-coat buttoned up to the chin. The males shave their 
heads but keep love-locks between the temple and the ear on 
each side of the head. Like the Muslims they wear small 
circular caps on their heads. Their women wear trousers 
and shirts while at home, but put on a gown and shawl 
when they go out. They grow the hair and tie it into a 
knot behind. They wear slippers and cover their heads with 
kerchief when they appear in public. 

The Hindus generally wear the sacred ashes or sandal 
paste on the forehead. There are, however, certain 
differences in detail in the caste marks 
Caste marks. worn by the different sections of Brah- 
mans. The marks of the Iyengars resemble a trident and 
consist of two white vertical line with a red or yellow one 
in the centre. The Thengalai and Yadagalai marks differ. 
The Madhvas make a vertical straight black line on the 
fore-head w ith the charcoal from the incense offered to 
god and a black dot in the centre. They also have the 
symbols of Vishnu on their forehead, shoulders and breasts. 
The full mark of the Smarta is formed of three horizontal 
lines on the forehead, breast and arms with VibMti (sacred 
ashes). The Iyengar women wear a vertical red mark and 
a horizontal white one at its foot between the eye-brows, 
while the Smarta and Madhva women have a round mark 
of Kumkumam (vermillion) on the forehead. The Bhasma- 
kuri and the pottu on the forehead with sandal paste are 
fashionable among the Hindus of all castes. Women wear 
the ChSntu and Kumkumam pottus. 


In former days each caste had its own variety of 
ornaments, particularly for the women. Certain people 


Ornaments. 


were prohibited from using ornaments 
usually worn by those of the'highfcr daS'tSas. 


Biit these restrictions have disappeared one after another. 
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A Namputiri wears but a few ornaments on his 
person. They Consist of finger rings made of gold, set with 
precious stones. He bores his ear, but does not wear ear- 
rings. The older ones generally wear necklaces of iudraksha 
or thulasi beads mounted in silver or gold. Namputiri 
females are generally prohibited to wear valuable ornaments. 
They wear bracelets made of brass or bell-metal, and 
sometimes even of silver, but never of gold. They have no 
ornaments for the nose or tho head. They do not plait their 
hair. They can, however, have a gold ornament on ear 
lobes and adorn their necks by a string made of cotton thread 
with a thali hanging by it. But these restrictions are not 
strictly observed now. A widow casts off her thali but 
retains her other ornaments. She does not shave her head 
like the non-Malay Sli Brahman widow. Among the non- 
Malayali Brahmans the males wear ear-rings and rings for 
the fingers. The females are generally very partial to their 
personal ornaments. They have ornaments for the head, 
nose, ears, neck, arms, hands, fingers, waist and feet. The 
necklace forms the most important ornament and there are 
several varieties of it. The thali or the wedding ornament 
consists of an M shaped piece of gold, solid or hollow, which 
hangs by a gold or cotton string. The thali is never removed 
so long as the husband is alive. The wedding ornament of 
a Konkanastha. Brahman woman is an oblong pendant made 
of pure gold, with the figures of the sun and the crescent 
engraved thereon. Her other ornaments are massive and 
old fashioned. The women of the Tamil-speaking communi- 
ties other than Brahmans have each class its distinctive 
ornaments. 

As a class the JNayars do not wear much jewelry. 
The only ones commonly used by the males are ear-rings of 
gold, set with precious stones, rings for the fingers and a 
silver or gold zone for the waist. The women have* orna- 
naients for the ears, the nose, the neck, the arms, the waist 
suid the ankles, though none for the head like Tamilian; 
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women. The tendency among the younger women now is 
to limit the number of ornaments to a gold chain of artistic 
workmanship for the neck, a pair of kammels set with 
'diamonds or rubies for the ears, gold bangles of different 
patterns for the wrists, gold rings for the fingers and, in the 
case of girls, a pair of Kolusus in gold or silver for the 
ankles. The Ilav&s have the same taste in matters of 
jewelry as the NSynrs. The Syrian Christian women used 
to bore their ears in several places and wear heavy gilt 
brass rings. They wear necklaces besides th&lis consisting 
of twenty one beads set in the form of a cross. They had 
ornaments for the ears, neck, fingers and ankles which, 
however, were seldom used after the first or second delivery. 
They are now falling into line with the women of the other 
MalaySii communities and are wearing simpler up-to-date 
ornaments. Among the white Jews the males wear rings 
on the fingers and gold buttons for their waist coats, while 
the personal ornaments of their women consist of gold 
pendants for the ears, golden necklaces as well as other neck 
ornaments in silver symbolical of marriage. 

Rice is the staple food of the people. The Brahmans, 
MalayS.li Kshatriy&s and Ampalavasis are vegetarians. 

Food and drink. They are not P ermilte(1 to partake of 
animal food or spirituous liquors. The 

ISiyars and the Ilavas are not vegetarians though many 
avoid meat and fish, whole families sometimes avoiding 
them altogether. The Christians and the Muhammadans do 
not differ much from their neighbours in their dietary but 
fish and meat are more largely in use among them. The 
backward communities like the PulayEs and the Parayas 
cannot Afford any but coarse food. They are flesh eaters 
but the ' Pulayfcs generally esohew beef. Conji or rice 
gruel in the morning, a more substantial meal at mid-day 
and sapper alter sunset form the daily routine of the 
middle class Malay! lis of all castes. But the conji is being 
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supplanted by tea, coffee, cocoa or other beverages. There 
is the drinking habit among some of the lower classes. 
Toddy is considered both as a food and an intoxicant. 


The young man amuse themselves with the foot-ball 
at certain seasons and with the ‘Kuttiyuin kolum’, ‘Chelkali’, 
‘ Kajichikali ’, ‘ Kampit'hayam or Eluna- 
A, ”nOns U, ' d y um puliyum’. Chess, cards and dice are 
among the favourite indoor games of the 
older people. The women have their own amusements. 
The KatHakaJi was much in favour with the Malayalis, 
but its popularity waned after the advent of modern dra- 
matic performances and cinema shows. It is now re- 
viving. Hunting, wherever there is convenience for it, is a 
favourite sport. 

The ‘Thiruvathira kali' is a pretty dance being the 
most popular play of Namputhiri, Kshatriya and Nayar 
females. Their other games are Parakaji, Vattukali, 
AmmSna and Unjol swinging with its accompaniment of 
the Unjol pattu. Women also learn and recite_ the Kai- 
kottipattu, the Thiruvathira p&ttu and the Unjolpattu. 
The Unjol is a favourite form of amusement with the 
Nayar women. Foreign games are also becoming common. 
Growing interest is evinced in dramatic performances and 
cinema shows. 


As regards the social amusements of the Syrian 
Christians, which were very popular until they were cen- 
sured by the Synod of Diamper (1599 A.D.), Mr. K. E. Job 
says: “In the month of August, all Malabar, Hindu and 
Christian alike, used to celebrate a national festival called 

Onam which was attended by sham fights and sports 

Another social amusement of the Malabar Christians was 
a national dance called Margom Kali and Parisamuttu Kali. 
In both these social functions an old-fashioned brass lamp 
was placed on the floor and the dancers, usually twelve 
in number, used to go round the same (wearing peacock 
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feathers on their heads) with measured steps, singing 
religious songs about St. Thomas and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. They remind one of the YalhraJcali Pattu of the 
Brahmins, of the miraculous plays of Europe and similar 
social amusements of Babylonia. Some of the songs now 
used are rather modern, or better, modernised versions of 
ancient songs * 

Each caste has its own ceremonies. The Hindu 
section of the Malayalis have their ceremonies modelled 
on those of the Namputhiris mvtatis 
t. L “‘ c ‘ mutandis. Some of the more important 
ceremonies of the Namputhiris are briefly described. 

The Samskar'as and other ceremonies of the Nampii- 
thiri, as with the Brahmans elsewhere in India, begin with 
the very birth of the child. They are : — 

Jathaharmam ceremony (birth ceremony). Immedia- 
tely after the birth of a child its father, after having a 
look at its face, bathes, and then, placing the child on his 
lap, makes gifts to Brahmans in commemoration of the 
happy event. He then mixes a little quantity of ghee 
and honey together and pours a few drops into the mouth 
of the infant with a spoon or rod to symbolise good 
fortune. This is acccompanied by a recital of vedic hymns. 

Namaharanam (Naming ceremony). This comes off 
on the twelfth day after the birth of the child. After the 
usual preliminaries the father places the child on his lap 
and whispers the name of the child in its right ear. The 
latter act is done by the mother also. Presents are then 
distributed in honour of the event. 

Nishkramanam. When the child is six months old 
the Annapr&sanam takes place. This is the first feeding 
with rioe. The baby is then taken out of the house for the 
first time on an auspicious day. 


* The Syrian Church of Malabar; Its cultural contributions, K.E. Job, p. 22. 
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Annaprasanam. This is the first feeding of the child 
with rice and generally takes place on an auspicious day 
when the child is six months old. 

Chaulam (tonsure) means the shaving of the child’s 
head for the first time. This is performed both on boys and 
girls in the third or fifth year of their age. In the case of 
boys the ceremony is the fixing of the Kudumi or tuft of 
hair, while in the case of girls it is only chipping one or two 
hairs. 

Vidyarambham or initiation into the letters of the 
alphabet is gone through generally in the fifth year of the 
boy’s age. It usually takes place on the Vijaya Da^ami 
Day (lOffr day of Dasssrah) in October, but other auspicious 
days may also be availed of. 

Upanayanam (literally leading a boy to his Guru) is 
the investiture of the boy with the sacred thread. It is 
generally performed in the eighth year. It is this ceremony 
which makes him dvija or twice-born and authorises him to 
take part in any religious rite or recite the G&yathvi. With 
the Upanayana the boy enters a new order of life called the 
Brahmaeharya Asrama. The Brahmachari wears only a 
a Kaujnna in addition to the strap of Krishnajina worn like 
the thread and the danda or stick of the Pal3.su tree (Butea 
frondosa) in his right hand. A twist of Munja grass is worn 
round the waist. He must bathe daily and perform his 
Sandhyavandamma at the three sandhyas (sunrise, noon, and 
sunset). He must also perforin the Samitddhdnam (oblation 
of fuel to the sacred fire). 

Samavarthanam . This marks the completion of the 
Brahmacharyasrama. On an auspicious day, after bathing 
and going through the morning ablutions, the Brahmachari 
performs Nandi and homams. He then parts with the 
symbols of the Brahmacharyasrama, viz., the Krishijajina 
and the grass waist ring, delivering them into the hands of 
the preceptor and another Brahman. The whole of that day 
he remains indoors without looking at the sun, and in the 
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evening he sets out and looks at the moon and the stars. He is 
then considered to have passed the stage of Brahmachafyam 
and to be qualified for the Grihasthasrama or marital state. 

Marriage. Before starting for the bride’s house the 
bride-groom partakes of a grand feast known as Ayani upu 
along with his relations and guests. He then starts in 
procession with all his friends and relatives and a number 
of Nayars. At the bride’s house he is received by the 
father of the bride who holding his hands offers him his 
daughter in marriage, pronouncing certain sacred texts. 
The bride-groom bathes and dresses himself in the new 
cloth and Angavastram (upper garment) presented by the 
bride’s father and takes his seat on a plank placed for him. 
At the auspicious hour the thali brought by the bride-groom 
is tied round the bride’s neck by her father and not by the 
husband as in the case of the other Brahmans. The Panigra- 
hanam is accompanied by a recital of mantras and the 
usual benediction of the assembled Brahmans. The next 
item of the ceremony is Mukhadarsanam in which the pair 
are brought face to face with the chanting of the vedic 
hymn. Next comes Udakapiiranam, i. e., the father of the 
bride pours a little water into the hands of the bride-groom 
through those of the bride accompanied by the words , Saha- 
dharmam charatha, (may you both tread the path of duty 
together) and gives to the bride the dowry which she in 
turn hands over to the bride-groom. 

A curious custom among the Yajur Vedic Namputifis 
deserves a passing mention. It consists in the simulation 
of fish-catching, the husband and wife standing in knee-deep 
water and improvising a net with a piece of cloth. The 
well-known fecundity of fishes is perhaps believed to be an 
augury for the birth of several children. Some writers are 
of the opinion that this is a vestige of an ancient custom 
which was common among the Aryans before they immi- 
grated to Kerala. 

Pumsavcmam, the object of which is the begetting©# 
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male issue. It is performed on a Sunday, Monday or 
Thursday in the third month of conception. 

Simantham which is performed in the sixth or eighth 
month of pregnancy. 

These ceremonies which are the more important of 
the Shddamkriyas are obligatory on the other Brahmans also 
with certain material differences in the rituals observed. 
The Malay5tli Kshatriyas and the Ampalavfisis perform 
most of these ceremonies with slight modifications. The 
Samantas and Nayars also obseive some of them bereft of 
the mantric functions. 

Besides the Samsk&ras mentioned above other cere- 
monies were also in vogue among most of the communities, 
particularly the advanced ones. Such, for instance, were 
those conducted in connection with the first mensus of a 
girl, birth-days, the completion of the observance of certain 
Vrathams or fasts, etc. Funeral ceremonies had to be 
performed and pollutions observed at births and deaths, the 
nature and period of these ceremonies varying from com- 
munity to community. In view, however, of the unneces- 
sary recurring expenditure involved and of the increasing 
severity of the struggle for existence, many of these expen- 
sive ceremonies have ceased to be performed at least on the 
grand scale in which they were wont to he celebrated in 
by-gone days. 

Marriage continues to be the most important cere- 
mony with all the castes. Though varying in details with 
different communities, it is in essence an imitation of the 
Brahman marriage. Certain special features of the cere- 
mony, as it obtains among some of the castes, are mention- 
ed below: — 

The Konkanastha Brahmans differ from the other 
Brahmans in the following respects: — Custom enjoins 
the marrying of one’s maternal uncle’s or paternal, aunt’s 
daughter and the practice almost amounts to an injunction. 
During the whole period of the five days of marriage the 
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married couple eat and sleep in the same apartment. The 
KanyaksdSnam or the giving away of the bride takes place 
on the fourth day. MangalyadhSranam is considered to be 
the principal element of the marriage, while it is the Sapta- 
padi which is important among the other Brahmans. 

Marriage among the Nayars may mean either the 
formal ceremony of tying a thsli round the neck of a girl, 
accompanied by festive celebrations, known as the Thfili- 
lcettu or KctluLalyanam, or the ceremony of actual alliance 
as husband and wife, known as the Bambandham or Pudavai 
koda (literally cloth-giving). The former has degenerated 
into a mock-marriage and has almost ceased to exist. The 
Snmbandham (Vivaham) is the true wedlock. 

Sambandham. There is no prescribed religions cere- 
mony of any particular character on occasions of marriage. 
A proposal is made first by the husband or his relations to 
the intended wife’s relations. This done, the horoscopes of 
the bride-groom and his intended bride are examined by 
an astrologer and, if they are found to agree, an auspi- 
cious day for the union is fixed. On the appointed 
day the bride-groom with his friends and relations goes to 
the bride’s house, where at the gate they are received by 
the bride’s pari# and are conducted to the special seats 
provided for them. At the auspicious hour the bride is led 
out by her aunt or other elderly lady and the bride-groom 
formally presents her with the costly wedding cloth kept 
on a silver plate. After receiving the cloth the bride 
makes obeisance to the bride-groom and the assembled 
elders and returns to her chamber; the guests are then 
treated to a sumptuous feast and the whole ceremony 
comes to a close with the distribution of flowers and pan- 
supari to the assembled guests. 

Among the KrishnanvakakkSr, on the day of the 
marriage the bride-groom goes in procession to the house of 
the bride, sword in hand, superbly and martially clad. The 
bride-groom’s sister carries a plate containing a cloth and 
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the thali and enters the apartment where the bride is seated 
in marriage attire. The bridegroom is conducted to the 
pandal where the relatives and the villagers are all 
assembled. In the room where the bride is seated the bride- 
groom’s sister ties thali round her neck. The maternal uncle 
conducts the bride to the marriage mandapam a.nd seats 
her by the side of the bridegroom. He then recants the 
names of all ancestors of both the parties and loudly de- 
clares that the daughter of such and such a man in such and 
such a family is wedded in holy matrimony to a member of 
such and such a family. He winds up the ceremony by 
pouring water into a cadjan leaf held by the bridegroom 
and the bride. The bridal pair thereafter retire from the 
gathering. The feasting over, the bridegroom returns with 
the bride in procession to his own house. The rest of the 
festivities, which last for seven more days, are gone through 
in the bridegroom’s house. On the seventh day the married 
couple repair to the bride’s house. The h&sband imme- 
diately obtains the status of legal guardian of his wife and 
is entitled to keep her at home however young she may be. 

In the matter of ceremonial observances there is not 
much difference between the Ilavas and the Nayars. 
Formerly the Thalikettu had to be performed before puberty. 
But the trend of opinion in the communities concerned is 
against the continuance of the Thaliketfu as a ceremony 
distinct and separate from actual marriage. The tying of 
the thali is now very common in Nayar marriages and is 
done in addition to the presentation of cloth; but the law 
does not prescribe it as a condition of a marriage legally 
valid. But among the Ilavas the tying of the thali is as 
much an essential of marriage as the presentation of cloth 
by the husband to the wife. 

Among the Na<j£rs betrothal is always observed as a 
formal ceremony. On the appointed day the bridegroom 
moves in procession to the bride’s house. The bridegroom 
53 
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and the bride seat themselves on a plank and th© former 
ties the sankuthali with one or more conch-like ornaments 
oil either side. They then rise from their seats and go 
round the marriage platform thrice hand in hand. After 
the other ceremonies are gone through, the marriage feast 
begins, and when that is over, the married couple start in 
procession for the bridegroom’s house. 

The Parayas attach no religious significance to 
marriage. The guests assemble, the priest sings songs to 
the accompaniment of music and some of the guests dance. 
When the auspicious moment arrives, the bridegroom ties 
the thsli, which consists of shanks and shells strung 
together, round the bride’s neck and all his friends clap 
hands loudly. This is followed by a feast. 

Among the Pulayas, on the morning of the appointed 
day, the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house with his 
relatives. Before he enters the marriage pandal, the bride 
goes round it seven times with seven Pulaya women carry- 
ing lighted lamps in front of her. After some preliminary 
ceremonies the sister of the bridegroom ties the thSli. A 
present of twenty-two fanams (Rs. 3 a. 1 p. 5) is given to the 
bridegroom’s relative. In the night the bride and bride- 
groom eat out of the same vessel. Early next morning the 
bride is taken to the bridegroom’s house. 

The Jacobite and Mar Thoma Syrians usually cele- 
brate marriages on particular days of the week, the former 
on Sundays and the latter on Mondays or Thursdays. The 
bridegroom ties a small golden ornament called ‘ minnu ’ 
round the bride’s neck and presents a cloth (Neriathu) to 
her. For the Catholics the marriage must be blessed by the 
parish priest or his delegate. The marriage ornament is 
usually a thSli or a ring. When the bridegroom and bride 
join hands as a sign of their mutual consent, love and 
inseparable union, the priest blesses the union first and 
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then the thali or ring as the case may be. This is followed 
by the bride-groom tying the thali round the bride’s neck or 
putting the ring on her finger. The ceremony is brought to 
a close by the priest invoking the blessing of God upon the 
married couple followed by the holy sacrifice. With the 
Pentecosts and the followers of the Brother Mission marri- 
age is simpler. Neither ‘minnu’ or ring is used by them. 

With regard to the social ceremonies observed by the 
Syrian Christians in earlier times, Dr. P. J. Thomas of the 
University of Madras says : — “ Until recently Christians 
observed nearly all the social ceremonies of high caste 
Hindus. At birth, marriage and death nearly the same 
ceremonies were in vogue. When a child was born, an 
horoscope was cast and various Hindu ceremonies were 
performed. When a person died, his descendants used to 
observe pula or pollution for about 15 days and this termi- 
nated with the pulakuli , a family feast in which only vege- 
tables were served. The habit of eating meat is either a 
survival of the Pre-Buddhist custom in Malabar or is an 
introduction by Syrian colonists, but beef and pork were 
strictly avoided, following Hindu tradition.. ..However, even 
today, the pulakuli and other feasts connected with death 
were observed without any of these exotic accompaniments. 
The anniversary of the death was kept by the observance 
of the sradha festival as in the case of high caste Hindus. 
The customs connected with sradha are also surprisingly 
similar. 

Marrriage customs. 

In olden days the Syrian marriage was an elaborate 
ceremony lasting several days and was accompanied by 
numerous rites, each observed with suitable songs and 
dances. Girls were married at an early age and dowries 
have always been common. Formerly the dowry was given 
in the form of gold or jewels. The tying of the tali was 
the principal oeremony and this is performed in the church 
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along -with sacramental service. On the day previous to 
the wedding, the chief rite is the ceremonial shave in the 
bride-groom’s house and the dyeing of hands with henna 
(si»aeiaamii) in the bride’s house. On the wedding day, the 
bride-groom and bride proceed to the church, each with his 
or her party, and after wedding, both parties join in solemn 
procession to the bride-groom’s house, where a reception 
takes place. The couple were formerly taken in palanquins, 
and in some cases elephants were also used, as a mark of 

family distinction It was also customary to crown 

the bride-groom and the bride after wedding. A party of 
women usually accompanied the procession home, sounding 
Kuravili (ulul), and among the‘Sudhist’ Syrians women 
still sing at the reception and play the Vattalcali dance. 
The bride and bride-groom must be received by the mother 
. with the ceremonial throwing of flowers, paddy and water, 
and with maids bearing brass vessels; and when they are 
seated on the dais (manarkolam) there follow various 
ceremonies, chief of which being the giving of sweets to 
them by an elder. Music then begins and betel will be 
distributed to the guests. The feast will follow, mostly in 
vegetarian style, and while this is going on, the Pan an, the 
hereditary bard of Malabar, will sing the glories of Syrians 
in quaint old lays. On the fourth day, a peculiar rite 
called Adachu thura (the solemn opening of the door) and 
ceremonial bath ( chathurtha Snanam) take place, and there 
are interesting songs and rites connected with both. The 
following morning, the bride-groom makes presents to his 
relations and the guests depart after blessing the wedded 
couple. The ceremony connected with this is performed 
around a brass lamp, the bride-groom and bride separately 
making a solemn procession round it, accompanied by the 
best men and brides-maids. The couple then depart for the 
bride’s home. Thus ends the wedding.” 

Among the Muslims no particular auspicious days or 
months are chosen for marriage by the Jonaka M&ppillSs as 
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is done by the Hindus. The ceremony is conducted jo the 
presence of a priest, the relatives of the couple and the 
villagers. The ceremony lasts for seven days Or four days 
according as the girl is married for the first time or a 
second time. The ceremony is usually conducted at night, 
though the Quran do?s not contain any express provision 
for it. 

The Jews have no faith in the consultation of 
horoscopes; nor have they any astronomical scruples in 
fixing the day of the marriage. Engagement, betrothal 
and actual wedding are the three essential features of their 
marriage. The ceremony lasts for seven days. 


Of all the peculiarities which are associated with 
marriage none have impressed themselves so distinctly as 
the Custom which prohibits the second 

Widow marriage . marr j a g© of a widow ancl the convention 
and infant marriage. 

of enjoining the marriage of a daughter 
before she attains physical maturity. In the case of the 
higher castes both of these usages may claim a respectable 
antiquity. In the lower strata of society, on the other 
hand, they appear to have been developed, in the form 
which they have now assumed, at a comparatively recent 
date under the pressure of peculiar social conditions. 
Both, again, are looked upon by the people who observe 
them as badges of social distinction. 


As regards inheritance, the different communities 
can be classified according as the system followed by them 
is patriarchal, matriarchal or a mixture 
Inheritance. both. At the last census conducted in 

1931, out of a total Hindu population of 3,134,888 persons 
882,165 were makkathSyis, 925,902 marumakkathSyis and 
1,326,821 followers of a mixed or doubtful system. The 
subjoined list classifies the Hindu communities according to 
the system of inheritance followed by each : — 
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MakkathSyis. 

Arapattan, 

Arayan, 

Bharathar, 

Brahman, 

Chakkaravar, 

Ghakkiliyan, 

Chetti, 

Ilayathu, 

Kamm&lan, 

KaiiiyS.li, 

Kshatriya (Non-MalaySli) 
Kudumi, 

Marakkan, 

Maravan, 

Mukkuvan, 

Nadar, 

N&yar, 

Pallan, 

Papal), 

Paravan 
Parayan, 

Saliyan, 

Vapp5,n, 

Vetan, 

Vellalan (Pandi), 
Vlrasaivar, 

Ysdavan. 

The Christians, the 
makkathSyis, but there are t 
marumakkathayam law. 


MarumakJeathayia. 

Ampalavasi, 
Kshatriya (Malayali), 
Samanthan, 

VSjan (Excluding 
Kusavan), 

V elakkithalanSyar, 
VeluthadanSyar. 

Followers of a mixed 
or doubtful system . 

Ilavan, 

Krishpanvaka, 

Kura van, 

Pulayan, 

Thantan, 

Valan, 

Velan 

Veljalun (NSnjanad). 


Muslims and the Jews are 
few Muslims who follow the 
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TABLE I- 


Gbnbbal Statement. 


Area in square miles 

7,625 

Number of- towns arid villages 

3,982 

(a) Towns 

46 

(i) municipal towns 

19 

(ii) census towns 

27 

(b) Villages 

3,936 

Number of occupied houses 

... 9,29,930 

(a) in towns 

93,196 

(b) in villages 

... 8,36,734 

Number of families 

9,32,312 

(a) in towns 

69,421 

(b) in villages 

8,62,891 

Total population 

... 5,095,973 

(a) in towns 

551,788 

(i) municipal towns 

408,462 

(ii) census towns 

143,326 

(b.) in villages. 

... 4,544,185 


TABLE ||. 

Vabiation ik Population, 1921— 1931. 


District 

Population 

Percentage 

1931 

_ 

1921 

of variation 

■ STATE. 

5,095,973 

4,006,062 

27-2 

Natural divisions 
Lowland. 

2,389,549 

1,923,497 

24*2 

Midland. 

2,415,494 

1,894,618 

27*5 

Highland. 

290,930 

187,947 

54-8 

Administrative divisions 




Southern. 

1,433,956 

1,156,373 

24*0 

Central. 

1,861,472 

1,487,178 

25-2 

Northern. 

1,695,321 

1,305,590 

29*9 

High Range. 

105,224 

56,921 

84*9 
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TABLE III- 

Density of Population from 1881—1931. 


Mean density per sq. mile 


DIVISION 

1931 

1921 

| 1911 

1901 j 

1891 

1881 

STATE 

668 

525 

450 

387 

335 

315 

Natural divisions. 
Lowland. 

1,743 

1,403 

1,220 

1,078 

942 

896 

Midland. 

892 

700 

596 

505 

435 

405 

Highland. 

82 

53 

40 

31 

25 

22 

Administrative divisions. 







Southern. 

963 

776 

663 

564 

488 

473- 

Central. 

717 

573 

490 

425 

377 

344 

Northern. 

700 

539 

467 

407 

346 

330 

' /High Range. 

94 

51 

36 

19 

13 

6 


TABLE IV- 

Towns and Villages Classified by Population ■ 


v; ; / Population group. 

No. of towns 
and villages. 

Population. 

TOTAL. 

3,982 

5,095,973 

Under 500 

1,446. 

m,m 

• 500— 1,000 

867 

607,111 

1,000— 2,000 

978 

1,391,515 

2,000— 5,000 

585 

1,728,478 

5,000— 10,000 

84 

1 547,034 

10,000— 20,000 

15 ! 

176,341 

20,000— 50,000 

6 

19494? 

50,000—100,000 

. *’■ * 

1 * 

jW 

Enumerated in encampments,! 



railway premises, boats, etc. J 


15,504 
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TABLE V. 

Population of chief towns. 


No. 

Towns. 

Population. 

Variation since 
1921. 

1 

Trivandrum. 

! 96,016 

23,232 

2 

Alleppey. 

! 43,838 

11,764 

3 

NSgercoil. 

42,945 

8,539 

4 

Quilon. 

33,739 

8,604 

5 

Kottayam. 

25,236 

6,403 

6 

Changanassefy. 

24,201 

5,246 

7 

Parur- 

15,176 

3,227 

8 

Thiruvalla. 

14,489 

2,479 

9 

Mavelikara. 

14,194 

1,985 

10 

Vaikom. 

13,808 

2,549 

11 

Shenkotta. 

1 12,225 

984 

12 

K&yamkulam. 

10,841 

1,669 

13 

Chengannur. 

10,738 

. • • 

14 

Attingal. 

10,612 

436 

15 

Haripad. 

10,387 

1,688 

16 

PadmanSbhapuram. 

10,313 

1,157 

17 

Ampalapula. 

10,248 

1,193 

18 

Colachel. 

9,392 

1,425 

19 

Neyyattinkara. 

9,254 

1,231 

20 

Punalur. 

8,442 

2,000 

21 

Alwaye. 

7,621 

849 

22 

Iraijiel. 

7,513 

1,972 

23 

Ettumanur. 

7,477 

1,868 

24 

ArSmboly. 

6,585 

. . . 

25 

Samburvadakara. 

6,238 

. . . 

26 

Sherthala. 

5,940 

1,159 

27 

Perumpavur. 

5,863 

... 

28 

Karunagappally. 

5,790 

1,050 

29 

Kottarakara. 

5,747 

730 

30 

MuvSttupula. 

5,626 

1,109 

31 

Bslarsmapuram. 

5.362 

2,280 

32 

Thir avithamcode. 

5,326 

1,053 


54 
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TABLE VI. 

A G E. 


Age. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

All ages. 

j 

5,095,973 

2,565,073 

2,530,900 

0— 5 

877,242 

440,851 

436,391 

5—10 

673,095 

341,345 

331,750 

10-15 

617,939 

313,728 

304,211 

15-20 

487,912 

238,499 

249,413 

20—25 

461,356 

! 

221,670 

239,686 

25—30 

389,368 

193,529 

195,839 

30—35 

358,098 

181,818 

176,280 

35—40 

288,368 

150,647 

137,721 

40—45 

251,634 

131,767 

119,867 

45—50 

194,623 

100,884 

93,739 

50—55 

165,984 

86,050 

79,934 

55—60 

118,704 

60,335 

58,369 

60—65 

95,449 

48,006 

47,443 

65—70 

50,932 

25,241 

25,691 

t 70 & over. 

65,269 

30,703 

34,566 
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TABLE VII- 

Civil Condition. 


Age and condition. | 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

All Ages. 

! 



Unmarried. 

2,700,739 

1,498,635 

1,202,104 

Married. 

2,020,683 

993.386 

1,027,297 

Widowed. 

374,551 

73,052 

301,499 

Total. 

5,095,973 

2,565,073 

2,530,900 

0 — .5 




Unmarried. 

877,242 

440,851 

436,391 

Married. 

. . . 

... 


Widowed. 



... 

Total. 

877,242 

440,851 

436,391 

5 — 10 . 




Unmarried. 

670,131 

340,936 

329,195 

Married. 

2,872 

388 

2,484 

Widowed. 

92 

21 

71 

Total. 

673,095 

341,345 

331,750 

10—15. 




Unmarried. 

590,918 | 

310,930 

279,988 

Married. 

26,436 ! 

2,722 

23,714 

Widowed. 

585 

76 

509 

Total. 

617,939 



313,728 

304,211 

I 




Unmarried. 

542,441 

391,777 

150,664 

Married. 

1,349,816 

576,327 

773,489 

Widowed. 

! 92,845 

18,059 

74,786 

Total. 

1,985,102 

986,163 

998,939 

40 and over. 




Unmarried. 

20,007 

14,141 

5,886 

Married. 

641,559 

413,949 

227,610 

Widowed. 

281,029 

54,896 

286,133 

Total. 

942,595 

482,986 

459,609 
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TABLE VIII. 

Infirmities. 


Age 

Population 

afflicted 

No. of persons afflicted. 

Persons 
afflicted with 
elephantiasis. 

Insane 

Deaf- 

mutes. 

Blind. 

Lepers. 

State — All ages. 

10,910 

2,068 

2,883 

3,191 

2,789 

14,709 

0— 5 

281 

6 

165 

98 

14 

24 

5—10 

627 

35 

385 

162 

47 

85 

10—20 

1,637 

175 

774 

439 

253 

769 

20—30 

1,903 

426 

559 

484 

441 

2,048 

30—40 

2,048 

532 

436 

456 

626 

3,257 

40—50 

1,774 

428 

292 

420 

635 

3,452 

50—60 

1,370 

284 

154 

433 

501 

2,820 

60—70 

807 

127 

76 

392 

212 

1,601 

70 & over 

463 

55 

42 

307 

60 

653 


N. B. (i) Figures for persons afflicted with elephantiasis are shown 
separately. 

(ii) The population afflicted does not correspond with the aggre- 
t gate of the figures for the several infirmities, since persons 
suffering from more than one infirmity have been shown under 
each head. 
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TABLE IX. 

Selected Occupations. 


Occupation. 

Total No. 
following 
occupation 

As princi- 
pal occu- 
pation. 

As work- 
ing de- 
pendants 

As subsi- 
diary oc- 
cupation. 

STATE- 

i 

2,901,085 

1,478,226 

929,906 

492,953 

1 . Pasture and agriculture. 

1,167,451 

785,190 

118,338 

263,923 

2. Fishing and hunting. 

39,516 

34,187 

4,062 

1,267 

3. Metallic minerals. 

410 | 

357 

53 

... 

4. Non-metallic minerals. 

2,391 

2,266 

125 

... 

5. Textiles. 

145,845 

82,676 j 

47,914 

15,255 

6. Hides, skins and hard materi- 

409 




als from the animal kingdom. 

310 

70 

29 

7. Wood. 

63,230 

45,259 

9,994 

7,977 

8. Metals. 

14,092 

12,000 

1,493 

599 

9. Ceramics. 

9,570 

8,361 

941 

268 

10. Chemical products properly so- 

12,370 

10,746 



called and analogous. 

864 

760 

1 1 . F ood industries. 

61,427 

49,150 

7,017 

5,260 

12. Industries of dress and toilet. 

44,557 

36,596 

5,560 

2,401 

13. Furniture industries. 

58 

48 

... 

10 

i 

14. Building industries. 

18,389 

16,043 

981 

2,365 

15. Construction of means of 
transport. 

1,273 

1,027 

113 

133 

1 6. Production and transmission 

182 




of physical force. 

175 

1 

6 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined 





industries. 

14,284 

12,477 

1,260 

546 

18. Transport by water. 

14,853 

12,538 

1,003 

1,312 

19- Transport by road. 

22,874 

18,896 

1,457 

2;521 

35 

20. Transport by rail. 

2,032 

1,942 

55 

21. Post Office, Telegraph and 




Telephone services. 

1,807 

1,716 

21 

70 

22. Banks, establishments of credit, 




exchange and insurance. 

4,089 

2,827 

92 

1,170 

23. Brokerage, commission and 




export. 

452 

383 

5 

' 64 

24. Trade in textiles. 

3,903 

3,200 

166 

537 
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TABLE IX. 

Selected Occupations. ( Concluded ) 


Occupation. 

Total No. 
following 
occupation. 

i i 

As princi- 
pal occu- 
pation. 

i 

As work- 
ing de- 
pendants. 

As subsi- 
diary oc- 
cupation. 

25. Trade in skins, leather & furs. 

250 

218 

10 

22 

26. Trade in wood. 

10,983 

10,133 

294 

556 

27. Trade in metals- 

645 

549 

30 

66 

28. Trade in pottery, bricks & tiles. 

1,027 

798 

88 

141 

29. Trade in chemical products. 

1,331 

1,117 

90 

124 

30. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

16,963 

15,004 

618 

351 

3J. Other trade in food stuffs. 

00,280 

78,362 

7,937 

12,981 

32. Trade in clothing and toilet 
articles. 

333 

251 

23 

59 

33. Trade in furniture. 

1,318 

1,082 

79 

157 

34. Trade in building materials. 

2,667 

2,667 

... 

... 

35. Trade in moans of transport. 

1,947 

1,314 

92 

541 

36. Trade in fuel. 

2,073 

1,682 

137 

254 

37- Trade in articles of luxury 
and those pertaining to letters 
and the arts and sciences. 

1,618 

1,408 

96 

114 

38. Trade of other sorts. 

27,769 

21,017 

2,372 

3,480 

39. Army. 

1,758 

1,720 


32 

40. Police. 

2,173 

2,134 

... 

39 

41. Public Administration- 

17,712 

16,684 

... 

>1,028 

42- Religion. 

20,770 

17,004 

1,540 

2,226 

43. Law. 

6,773 

5,578 

212 

983 

44. Medicine. 

9,636 

7,588 

392 

1,656 

45. Instruction. 

21,209 

10,440 

... 

1,760 

46. Letters, arts and sciences. 

47. Persons living principally on 

5,882 

4,005 

369 

908 

their income. 

3,499 

2,780 

101 

618 

48. Domestic service. 

864,534 

18,928 

697,350 

148,256 

49. General terms which do not 
indicate a definite occupation. 

128,977 

102,781 

15,301 

■ 

10,895 

50. Inmtftes of jails, asylums, 
alms-houses. 

1,264 

838 

m 

... 

51. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes. 

3,230 

2,269 

764 

■ 

197 
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TABLE X- 
Education. 


.. Lr'.; 

Total. j 

Males. 

Females. 

All Ages {Total) | 

5,095,973 

2,565,073 

2,530,900 

Illiterate. 

3,878,049 

1,698,760 

2,179,289 

Literate. 

1,217,924 

866,313 | 

351,611 

Literate in English. 

80,651 

65,500 ! 

15,151 

Under 10. 




i 

Illiterate. 

1,456,386 

725,670 

730,716 

Literate. 

93,951 

56,526 

37,425 

\ 

Literate in English. 

2.653 

1,772 ! 

i 

j 

881 

** 

i . 




Illiterate. 

458,527 

215,244 j 

243,283 

Literate. 

159,412 

98.484 

1 

60,928 

Literate in English. ; 

7,552 

5,254 j 

2,298 

15—20. i 


1 


Illiterate. 

293,241 

112,088 ! 

181,153 

Literate. 

194,671 

126,411 i 

68,260 

Literate in English. 

16,861 

12,830 | 

4,031 

20 and over. 

! 

' 


Illiterate. 

1,669,895 

645,758 

1,024,137 

Literate. 

769,890 

584,892 

184,998 

Literate in English. 

53,585 

45,644 

7,941 
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TABLE XL 

Lakgttagb. 

Language. 

| No. of persons 

i speaking. 

A. Vernaculars of Ma (14) 

5.091,006 

ttravidian family (5) 

5 064323 

Dravidian group (4) 

5,054,468 

1. Malay Slam \ Vernaculars 

4,260,8601 

2. Tamil J of the State. 

788,455 ( 

3. Thulu. 

i 3,196 

_ 4. Kanarese. 

; 1,957 

Andhra group (1) 

j 

I 

5. Telugu. 

9,855 

Indo-European family 

j 

Indo-Aryan branch (9) 

! , 26,683 

6. Konkani. 

12,175 

7. Marathi. 

j 7,054 

8. Western Hindi. 

1 4,552 

9. Gujarat hi. 

1 2,275 

10. Sindhi. 

247 

11. Bengali. 

1-67 

12. Punjabi. 

76 

13. Sanskrit. 

23 

14. Naipaji. 

1 

Languages not returned. 

113 

B. Vernaculars of other Asiatic Countries (6 ) 

3596 

1. Arabic. 

3,458 

2. Sinhalese. 

54 

3. Persian. 

40' 

4. Hebrew. 

39 

5. Chinese. 

3 

6. Syriac. i 

2 

C. European Languages (9) 

1371 

1. English. 

1,199 

2. Portuguese. 

88 

3. German. 

! 34 

4. Spanish. 

' m 

5. Flemish. 

14 

6. Italian. 

7 

7. Gaelic. 

3 

* 8. French. 

2 

9. ^Norwegian. 

2 
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TABLE XII 

Religion. 


Religion. 

Number. 

Proportion per 
10,000 of total 
population. 

AH religions. 

5.095,973 


Hindu including 

ArySs & Brahmos 

3,134,888 

0,152 

Christian. 

1,004,475 

3,148 

Muslim. 

353,274 

693 

Tribal Religions. 

2,907 

57 

Jew. 

298 



Buddhist. 

04 



Jain. 

41 1 



Parsi. 

13! 


■8 

Sikh. 

12 


i 

Unspecified. 

1 


. ^ 
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TABLE XIII. 

Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality. 


Seria 

No. 

l Caste, Tribe, Raee or 

Nationality 

Persons 

Males 

Females 


STATE. 

5,095,973 

2,565,073 

2,530,906 

i 

Aiyanavar 

6,414 

3,313 

3,101 

2 

Ampaluvssi 

8,155 

4,205 

3,950 

3 

Arayan 

27,000 

13,755 

13,245 

4 

Bharathar 

8,944 

4,497 

4,447 

5 

Brahman 

68,072 

34,731 

33,341 

6 

Catholic Arasar 

22,560 

11,511 

11,049 

7 

Chackaravar 

5,644 

2,919 

2,725 

8 

Chakkiliyan 

6,328 

3,193 

3,135 

9 

Chetti 

17,422 

8,665 

8,757 

10 

Ilavaniyan 

6,411 

3,205 

3,206 

11 

Ilavan 

872,174 

I 434,091 

438,083 

12 

Ilavathi 

6,955 

3,238 

3,717 

13 

Kammslan 

209,068 

104,889 

104,179 

14 

Kanikkaran 

6,659 

3,525 

3,134 

15 

Kaniyan 

15,652 

7,905 

7,747 

16 

Kavathi 

3,696 

1,810 

1,886 

17 

Kwalamuthali 

3,005 

1,518 

1,487 

18 

Krishnanvaka 

12,032 

6,110 

5,922 

19 

Kshatriya 

3,673 

1,999 

1,674 

20 

Kudumi ... 

9,610 

4,997 

4,613 

21 

Kuravan 

95,295 

45,949 

49,346 

22 

Malayafayan j ' 

3,182 

1,606 

1,576 

23 

Maravan 

1 4 ftftQ 

■ rpvv 

W1- 
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Serial 

No. 

Caste, Tribe, Race or 
Nationality 

24 J 

Mukkuvan ' ... 

25 1 

Muslim 

26 ] 

>T5dar (Channan) 

27 : 

^5yar 

28 

Mulayan 

29 

Pajlan 

30 

Panan 

31 

Paravan 

32 

Parayan (Sambavar) 

33 

Pulayan (Cheramar) 

34 

Saliyan (Pattaryan) 

35 

Syrian (Christian) 

36 

Thantan (Ur ah) 

37 

Ullatan (Kochuvclan) ... 

38 

Valan 

39 

Vaniyan 

40 

Yannan 

41 

Velakkithalanayar 

42 

Velan 

43 

Yelan (Kusavan) 

44 

Vellalan 

45 

Veluthadanayar 

46 

Vetan 

4f 

Vira^aivar 

48 

Yadavan (Idayan) 


Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

31,135 

15,785 1 

15,350 

353,274 

180,555 

172,719 

402,555 

205,467 

197,088 

868,411 1 

431,154 

437,257 

3,129 

1,584 

1,545 

32,105 

17,119 

14,986 

3,812 

1,910 

1,902 

14,477 j 

7,174 

7,303 

142,364 

72,158 

70,206 

365,150 j 

183,815 

181,335 

12,386 

6,044 

6,342 

948,514 ' 

481,905 

466,609 

41,214 

20,838 

20,376 

5,121 

2,242 

2,879 

21,172 

10,855 

10,317 

23,188 

11,701 

11,487 

16,022 

8,032 

7,990 

30,603 

15,259 

! 15,344 

16,253 

8,070 

8,183 

12,377 

6,188 

6,189 

70,705 

35,548 

35,157 

14,878 

7,331 

. , 7,547 

11,737 

5,919 

l! . 5,818 

19,555 

9,93? 

ij ' 9,620 

8,451 

' j 4.075 

l j 4,385 
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TABLE XIV. 

Castes Classified According to theib Traditional Occupations. 


Group and Caste- J 

Strengbk. 

Proportion per 
mille of 
population. 

STATE. 

Accessory service in temples. 
Ampalavasis 

5,095,973 

8,155 

1*6 

Fisherman. 

Arayan 

27,000 

5 

Valan 

21,172 

4 

Priest. 

Brahman 

68,072 

13 

Trader. 

Chetti 

17,422 

3 

Toddy-drawer. 

Iiavan 

i 

872,174 | 

171 

Nadar (Chann&n) 

402,555 

79 

Artisan. 

Kammalan (Viswakarma) ... 

209,068 

41 

Astrologer. 

Kaniyan 

15,652 

3 

Agriculturist. 

Krishnanvaka 

12,032 

2 

Nayar 

868,411 

170 

Vellalan 

70,705 

14 

Labourer. 

Kuravan 

95,295 

19 

Pallan 

32,105 

6 

Pa ray an 

142,363 

28 

Pulayan 

365,150 

71 

Lime-shell burner. 

Paravan 

14,477 

j 

3 

Weaver. 

Saliyan 

12,386 

2 

Tree-Climber. _ 

Than tan (Urali) 

41,214 

7 

Oil presser. 

VSpiyan 

23,186 

1*5 

Washerman. 

Veluthadanayar 

14,878 

3 

Barber. 

VAlakki thalanayar 

30,603 

6 

Sorcerer. 

VSlan 

16,253 

3 
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CHAPTER VII. 


LANGUAGE 


There are, on the whole, 29 languages spoken in 
Travancore. Of these Malayalam is the mother tongue of 
4 " ,260,860 persons and Tamil that of 788,455 persons in an 
aggregate population of 5,095,973. In other w ords, about 
84 per cent, of the population speak Malayalam, and 
15 per cent. Tamil,' both together constituting as much 
as 99 per cent, of the total population. The remaining 
one per cent., i.e„ 46,058 persons speak as many as 27 
other languages. Malayalam and Tamil alone deserve any 
particular consideration in this account. 

The distribution of languages by locality is as 
follows: — Out of every 1,000 Malayalam speaking 
persons 198 are in the Trivandrum division, 410 in the 
Quilon division, 386 in the Kottayam division and 6 in the 
Devikulam division; whereas, of every 1,000 Tamil speaking 
persons, the Trivandrum division has 735, the Quilon 
division 125, the Kottayam division 43 and the Devikulam 
division 97. Thus nearly 80 per cent, of the Malayalam 
speaking population are found in the Quilon and Kottayam 
divisions and about 74 per cent, of the Tamil speaking 
population in the Trivandrum division. 

The hill tribes speak a crude form of Malayalam or 
Tamil. In vocabulary and syntax it is not essentially 
different from the language of the low land, though one 
from the plains may find it difficult to follow the conver- 
sation of the uplanders. Even in the plains and the littoral 
areas the dialects spoken by all communities cannot be 
said to be uniform. The backward classes, especially the 
Pulayas and Parayas, owing to illiteracy and lack of free 
social intercourse with the higher communities, speak a very 
unrefined form of Malayalam. Though in many essential 
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points their speech agrees with that of the higher castes, 
in pronunciation and syntax it reveals several peculiarities. 
An average Malaysli can easily follow their conversation. 
The difficulty is felt by authors who try to copy their speech 
for depicting low characters. The late Mr. C. V. Raman 
Pillai alone, of all who attempted to copy the conversation 
of the low characters in novels, has achieved any success 
in that direction. Malay al am scholars show little incli- 
nation to study the various dialects, as they are more 
concerned with literary forms. 

Tamil and Malays] am belong to the Dravidian family 
of languages which constitutes the ‘ vernacular speech of 

The Dravidian 'the f? reafc majority of the inhabitants of 
family of South India ’. The appellation Dravidian 
languages. a conventional one. It is derived from 

Dravida, the Sanskrit form of Dramila or Damila. So 
Dravidian is identical with 1 Tamilian ’, the term applied by 
the early European scholars to signify these languages. 
Kumarila Batta in the seventh century used the term 
Andhra-DrSvida BhSsha, ‘ the language of the AndhrSs and 
the DrSvidSs ’. The name ‘ Dravidian ’ was first used by 
Dr. Caldwell who included under that term twelve langu- 
ages, of which Tamil, Malayajam, Telugu, Kanarese, Tula 
and Kudagu are cultivated and the remaining six, T6da, 
Kota, Gond, Ku, Oraon, Rsjamalal, are uncultivated. 
Dr. Caldwell also pointed out that though these are treated 
as dialects of an original Dravidian language, it would be 
erroneous to consider them as dialects in the popular sense 
of the term, viz., as provincial peculiarities or varieties of 
speech. “ Of all idioms ”, says he, “no two are so nearly 
related to each other that persons who speak them can be 
mutually understood. The most nearly related are Tamil 
and Malayalam; and yet it is only the simplest and most 
direct sentences in the one language that are intelligible to 
thpae who speak only the other”. Each of the cultivated 
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languages has a distinctive literary culture, except perhaps 
Khond, and has a system of written characters peculiar to 
itself. These reasons go to show that the several Dravidian 
languages, though sprung from the same origin, are not 
mere provincial dialects, but distinct, though affiliated, 
languages. ” 

The main characteristics of the Dravidian form of 

Main features s P ee °h are summarised in the following 
extract: — 

“In the Dravidian languages, all nouns denoting in- 
animate substances and irrational beings are of the neuter 
gender. The distinction of male and female appears only 
in the pronoun of the third person, in adjectives formed by 
suffixing the pronominal terminations, and in the third 
person of the verb. In all other cases, the distinction of 
gender is marked by separate words signifying ‘male’ and 
‘female’. Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by means of 
case terminations, but by means of suffixed post-positions 
and separable particles. Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely 
pluralised. Dravidian languages use post-positions instead 
of prepositions. Dravidian adjectives are incapable of 
declension. It is characteristic of these languages in 
contra-distinction to Indo-European that, wherever practi- 
cable, they use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs, 
in preference to nouns of quality or adjectives properly so 
called. A peculiarity of the Dravidian dialects is the 
existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one 
inclusive of the person addressed, the other exclusive. The 
Dravidian languages have no passive voice, this being ex- 
pressed by verbs signifying ‘to suffer’, etc. The Dravidian 
languages, unlike the Indo-European, prefer the use of 
continuative participles to conjunctions. The Dravidian 
verbal 'system possesses a negative as well as an affirmative 
voice. It is a marked peculiarity of the Dravidian langu- 
ages that they make use of relative partioipial nouns 
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instead of phrases introduced by relative pronouns. These 
participles are formed from the various participles of the 
verb by the addition of a formative suffix. Thus ‘the 
person who came’ is in Tamil literally ‘the who came’”. 

Tamil was the earliest cultivated of the Dravidian 
languages and contains ‘the largest portion and the richest 
variety of indubitably ancient forms’. 
Makyafftm. With regard to the origin of the term 
Tamil, Dr. Caldwell thinks that it is 
derived from Dravida, the Sanskrit name of this language. 
He states that it will be much easier to derive Tamil 
from Dravida than Dravida from Tamil. Prof. Raja Raja 
Varma maintains just the opposite view that the term 
‘Tamil’ has given birth to its Sanskrit equivalent ‘Dravida’. 
(Tamil = Damila Dramiia Dvavida.*) Malayslam takes a 
place nearest to Tamil in the list of Dravidian tongues 
on account of its peculiarly close relationship to the latter. 
It is spoken in Travancore, Cochin and British Malabar. 
The early Sanskrit writers rlo not appear to have considered 
Malayalam as an independent language. 

Proto-Tamil, from which the modern Dravidian 
idioms are believed to have evolved, is generally taken 
The origin of to be tbe language of the primitive Dravi- 
the Dravidian Ian- dians. They may either be considered as 
gnages. autochthones or as having immigrated int-o 

India from some other country. Caldwell observes: — “The 
Dravidian languages occupy a position of their own between 
the languages of the Indo-European family and those of the 
Turanian or Scythian group — not quite a midway position, 
but one considerably nearer the latter than the former”. 
He also maintains that, “the Scythian family to which, on 
the whole, the Dravidian languages may be regarded as 
most nearly allied is the Finnish or Ugrian, with some 

* 9w frrtrodotftion to Keralap&oinlyam, 

66 
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special affinities, as it appears to the Ostiak branch of that 
family; and this supposition derives some confirmation from 
the fact brought to light by the Behistun tablets that the 
ancient Scythian race by which the greater part of Central 
Asia was peopled prior to the irruption of the Medo-Per- 
sians belonged not to the Turkish or to the Mongolian, but 
to the Ugrian stock”. Against this theory the observations 
made by Sir George Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of 
India may be noted. According to him the ‘denomination 
Scythian is a very unhappy one’ and ‘the attempt io 
connect them (the Dravidian languages) with the other 
linguistic families outside India is now generally recognised 
as a failure, and we must still consider them as an isolated 
family’. Grierson’s view seems to be more acceptable. He 
thinks that the Dravidian languages are derived from the 
speech of an aboriginal Dravidian population of Southern 
India. 

Some M alay 5.1am scholars, particularly Kovunni 
Nedunnsdi, have, on the other hand, tried to prove that 
Malayalam has sprung from Sanskrit.* This theory, evi- 
dently based on the great number of Sanskrit loan words 
found in the language, is erroneous. As remarked above, 
Dr. Caldwell asserted that Malay Slam is a member of the 
Dravidian family of languages. According to him it is a 
very ancient offshoot of Tamil. His observation, however, 
that it might perhaps be regarded rather as a dialect of 
Tamil than as a distinct member of the Dravidian family 
is open to doubt. Prof. Raja Raja Varma also favoured the 
theory of the Dravidian origin; the concensus of opinion at 
present is in favour of this conclusion. 

Samskrtha himagin galitha 
Dravida vant kalindaja militha 
Kerala bhaehS gangs 
Viharathu me hrthsaraswadSaanga. 

Kefaja Kaumwty 
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It is the discovery of old MalaySlam works like 
R&macharitham that has given rise to the view that 
MalaySlam is an offshoot from Tamil. 

T Vrn ; . Tidwell opines that ‘ feamacharitham, 
y&lam. probably the oldest poem in the language, 
though not, after all, of any very great 
antiquity, was composed before the introduction of the 
Sanskrit alphabet and exhibits substantially the same phase 
of the language as the Jewish and the Syrian Saaanas.’ 
This view cannot be wholly accepted in the light of the 
information available at present. One fact, however, 
cannot be overlooked. Tamil, for a very long time, exercised 
vast influence over Maiayalam and in the early centuries 
of the Malabar era copper plates and rock inscriptions 
were written in Sent ami l or a dialect closely akin to it. 
The reason seems to be that Tamil, which developed a vast 
literature earlier than any of the other Dravidian languages,* 
was freely used for literary purposes in Malabar. Although 
the language which prevailed in Kerala had acquired strong 
tendencies of separation during the early centuries of the 
Christian era, the writers showed a pronounced partiality 
to Sentamil. Some of the best works of the Sangom period 
of the Tamil literature were written by natives of Kerala. 
3ilappathikafam, for example, one of the greatest poems in 
Tamil, ascribed to the Saugom age, was the work of Ilamko 
Atikal, the younger brother of Senkuttuvan who ruled 
over Kerala in the second century A. D. The utter disregard 
shown to Maiayalam by the writers had important results. 
It gave ample opportunities for the language to have an 
independent development, Maiayalam, however, remained 
dormant for a considerably long period. There exists no 
authentic record which will throw light, on the condition of 

* Burnell’s view that ‘it is certain that the beginning of Tamil literature 
may be safely put about the ninth century and that* there is 
nothing to show that there was in any way a literature before that 
time’ is inoorrect. (See South Indian Palteography, P, 38.). 
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t. hft language in those early days. But from the copper 
plate Sasanas and rock inscriptions, some of which belong 
to the centuries prior to the commencement of the Malabar 
era, one may venture to think that Malay alam might have 
begun its independent course of development several years 
before the time when those records came into existence. 


The view taken by Grierson regarding the age of 
Malay, Siam is equally unsustainable. He says: — “ There 


Antiquity of 
Malays) am. 


is no reference to Malay alam language in 
old Sanskrit literature. It was included 
in the Dravidabhasha , i. e., Tamil of 


Kum&rila Bhatta, and did not in fact branch off from that 


language till a later period"’. This remark is not supported 


with reasons. Dravidabhasha does not mean Tamil as is 


taken for granted by Grierson. It only means the language 
of the Dravidians, and includes all the languages of that 
family. According to Grierson it would appear that no 
other branch of the Dravidian family except Tamil (Dravida) 
and Telugu (Andhra) had sprung into existence in Rumania's 
time. This indeed is too much to believe; for, we find 
reference to Kanarese so early as the second century A. D.* 
The existence of a language in Kerala different from 
den tarn il may be inferred from passages in Tamil works of 
admitted antiquity. Silappathikaram refers to two princi- 
pal dialects, Sentamil and Kotumta.mil, in South India, 
between Cape Comorin and Venkata, and the eastern and 
western seas. Sentamil was the language spoken in the 
Chola and the Pandya kingdoms while Kotumtamil was 
the language of the Che fa country. This is corroborated 
by Tolkapiyam which is an earlier work. In that work 
Sentamil words are grouped under four classes, Iyarc’hol 
(indigenous words), Thirichol (synonyms and homonyms), 
Thisaichfil (loan words from the languages of the adjoining 
regions) and Va(ac'hol (loan words from Sanskrit). Among 


• vide Pfcge 12. A History of Kanarese Literature, by Edward P. Rice. 
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these the third, Thisaic'hol, alone merits comment. It is 
explained in Tolkapiyam as words borrowed by Sentamil 
from the twelve adjoining regions where Kotumtamil was 
spoken. The twelve regions are enumerated in the follow- 
ing stanza: — 

Then panti Kuiiam Kutam Karkaravay Puli 
Panliyaru vdva than valalcku 
Nantdy chi Ilham malanatu punand lu 
f'enthamil chcre Tamil panniiund Hen. 

From this it may be seen that Malanad (Kerala) was 
included in the KotumtamiJ-spoaking regions. Kotum- 
tamil, as applied here, must be understood as a common 
name for all the dialects belonging to the Dra vidian stock 
excepting Santa mil. The form of Kotumtamil which 
prevailed in Kerala seems to have finally developed into 
Malayalam in the same way as the dialects in the other 
tracts evolved into Kanarese, Telugu, Tuju, etc. Telugu, 
the northern branch, was the earliest to show marked 
difference from the older Dravidian language. Malayalam, 
on the other hand, retained the family features for a longer 
time. The language of the pilndya and Cliola countries 
evolved out of the primitive Dravidian idiom and it came to 
be known by the name Sentamil, i. e., refined Tamil, through 
a process of reformation. For a long time, Tamil used to be 
a generic name for a 11 the Dravidian languages. It denoted 
in particular Sentamil and Malayalam. The Tamil spoken in 
the Malayalam country became Malayalam as the Tamil of 
Karin&d (black soil) became Karnatakam (Kanarese). Even 
so late as the ninth century M.E., Malayalam was called 
Tamil. In the hemistich ‘ Samskrthamdkina Chengalinuum 
nattamilakina piohakamalaruvn the word Tamil compre- 
hends Malayalam. This is supported also by such expres- 
sions as ‘Nambiyar tamil’ and 'T amil kutthu . This common- 
ness of name, added to the fact that Sentamil was the 
language of the scholars in Kerala, favoured the notion 
that Malayalam was only a later offshoot of Tamil. Till 
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about a hundred years back Sentamil was in common use 
in Kerala. It was also the official language of the country. 
Nevertheless, Malay3.1am pursued its own course of deve- 
lopment though it was disregarded and neglected by men 
of learning and the higher classes of people. 

In all essential points of grammar, such as syntax 
and inflectional system, Malaya] am bears a striking 
resemblance to Tamil. Prof. Raja Raja 
^ndMal^ftS' 1 Varma pointed out that six laws were in 
operation in the growth of Malay alam, 
and that these laws reveal the relation between these 
two idioms. The laws are ( 1 ) anunasikathiprasa ram, roomnnooivt 
(nasalisation), (2) thalavyadHam, nnoeie^ooec/ao 
(palatalisation), (3) Swarammvaranam, orvjioorvoaiioamo (vowel 
contraction), (4) khildpasamg raham, afiaeuoaJaruoEcoDo (preser- 
vation of obsolete forms) (5) angabhangam , «roocre 0 cr 0 
(syllabic elision). (6) and purushabhedanirasam (■m®t>aj9e*rnl®ocr\>o) 
(elesions of personal suffixes).* Some of these need elucida- 
tion. The law of nasalisation is briefly this; a hlvara letter 
preceded by a nasal is converted to the nasal of its class, as 
for insance, m+ka=m+n=iuia, or nga e g., Mdram+kal^ 
Marannal (marangal). n+cha = ft+fia = Ma or nja; pan+cham 
■=Pahfiam (Panjam). According to the law of palatalisation 
the letters th, tth, nth, (fl»“, (*»’) if preceded by any of the 

palatal vowels a, i, e and ai, become ch, cch, nch; ari+nthan 
~ ari+nchan ; whence by the law of nasalisation ari+nndn- 
arinnan. Similarly ati+ than - a t i ^ ccdn = atic'han. In Lila- 
thilakam, a treatise on middle Malayal&m grammar and 
rhetoric, ascribed to the fourteenth century A. D., it is 
specifically stated that even in the old manipravalam forms 
like vannan, ban hi, etc., affected by the laws of nasalisation 
and palatalisation alone are found instead of vanthSn, kanchi. 
etc., their Tamil cognates. From the fact that the author 
speaks of forms in the ‘old’ manipravalam* it may be inferred 
• For details vide pp. 24 — 36, Introduction to Ke r aj ap&ninTyam . 
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that the changes in question must have come into force 
some centuries before his time. But the evidence of Rama- 
charitham tells a different tale. The reason for this discre- 
pancy seems to be, as indicated before, that the diction in 
Ramachamham is artificially archaic, bearing few marks 
of the time in which it was written. The statement in 
Lilathilakam that in pattu compositions Tamil forms were 
used in preference to Malayfdam ones is thus easy of com- 
prehension. It need hardly be said that Ramacharitham 
is a pattu in the sense in which that term is used in 
Lll&thilakam. The author of Lilathilakam states that 
‘Pd ndyabhasha sa r ipyam bahulyina pattil Keralabhashdyam 
bhavathi ’, i. e., in pattu composition written in Keralabha- 
sha Tamil forms are seen to preponderate. This point will 
disprove Dr. Caldwell’s contention that Ramacharitham was 
composed before the introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet; 
for, it is evident from the reference to ‘old’ manipravdlam in 
Lilathilakam that manipravalam existed in old times side 
by side w 7 ith pattvs to which category belongs R&machari- 
tham also. And it is sure that there could be no manipra- 
valam before the introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
Not even the asanas, such as that of Vifaf§.ghava and 
Bh&skararavi Varma can be safely taken to represent 
the language of the period when they were executed. 
For even in later times, when Malayalam had developed 
a considerable literature, we find documents written in 
Tamil. 

So much about nasalisation and palatalisation. All 
the remaining laws need not be detailed here. The laws of 
purushabhfdanirasam and angabhangam have contributed 
so much to differentiate the two dialects and may therefore 
be noted specially. In Tamil as well as in old Malayalam 
pronominal suffixes are added to verbs to indicate concord 
between the subject and the predicate, as nan vanthvi and 

* ‘Chit’amth&neshu adyathaneshu mampravileshu, etc.’ 

Vide LTl&thilakam p. 8, 
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flan vttnn’n. But modern MalaySlam has shaken off this 
grammatical superfluity. One cannot be sure whether the 
addition of personal suffixes to verbs was a regular feature 
of the original Dravidian. It appears that it was a result 
of the Sentamil reformation which was later on copied 
by the old Malayalam writers. The contention of some 
scholars that the original forms are better represented in 
Sentamil does not conform to the principles generally 
accepted regarding the growth of languages. 

Under the law of angabhangam comes the qtiestion 
of the difference in the ending of some words as ‘ai’ in 
Tamil, and ‘a’ in Malayalam. In Kanarese and Telugu 
these words end in ‘e’ and ‘a’ respectively. Tam. Thalar, 
Mai. Thala; Kan. Thale ; Telugu. Thala. Opinion is divided 
as to which of these forms represents the original 
Dravidian more faithfully. In Ktifalapaninlyam it is sta- 
ted that ‘ai’ at the end of bases as well as suffixes is 
contracted to ‘a’ in Malay aj am. This view presupposes 
that in the original Dravidian these words ended in ‘ai’. 
This opinion has to be greatly modified in the light of later 
researches. The fact that Telugu also has the ‘a’ ending 
is a striking proof in favour of the Malayalam forms. If 
we take the opposite view, it will be difficult to explain the 
common ending in ‘a’ in Telugu and Malayalam which are 
so far removed from each other. It seems probable that the 
addition of ‘ai’ by way of ornamentation to every word 
which ended in ‘a’ was a main item of the Sentamil r-efonn. 
Kanarese followed Tamil and converted ‘a’ into ‘e’. This 
view derives confirmation in the light of the fact that 
Sanskrit loans, if they end in ‘a’, are made to end in ‘ai’ in 
Tamil ; as Katlia, (Sans ,)-Kathai (Tamil); Ja\a (Sans .)-Chetai 
Tamil; whereas in Malayalam we get KatUa, Jata. Another 
evidence to the same point is that when an ‘ai’ ending word 
in Tamil becomes the first member of a compound the ‘ai’ is 
elided; as Vdlai+kulai >= ValakhuLai and not vdlaikulai. This 
helps the inference that the words which originally ended 
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in ‘a* entered into compound relation with other words in 
very early times, and that these eompoundBypes were pre- 
served intact even after the starting of the reformation. 
Moreover, Tamil grammarians, like the author of Molinul, 
clearly state that the ‘a’ ending was the original form in the 
primitive Dravidian and that ‘ai’ was a later addition. This 
point further illustrates that Malayalam had separated from 
the parent stock prior to the time when Sentamil refor- 
mation was started. 

By applying the laws mentioned above Prof. Raja 
Baja Varma proved that any passage in Malayalam might 
be rendered into Tamil without effecting any radical change 
either in the diction or syntax and vice versa: all that is 
necessary is change in the forms of words and inflections. 
The reason that makes the change necessary is the follow- 
ing. While Malayalam has 53 letters in her alphabet; 
16 vowels and 37 consonants, the Dravidian inheritance 
being enriched by additions from Sanskrit, Tamil has only 
28 letters derived from her original family. Moreover, 
many small changes have crept into the inflectional system 
and mode of pronunciation in Malayalam. There is also 
another detail to which attention may be drawn. To 
quote Dr. Caldwell, “ the proportion of Sanskrit words 
adopted by Dravidian languages is least in Tamil, greatest 
in Malayalam ; and modern Malayalam characters seem 
to have been derived in the main from the grantHa, the 
character in which Sanskrit is written in the Tamil country. 
In consequence of these things the difference between 
Malayalam and Tamil, though originally slight, has progres- 
sively increased, so that the claims of Malayalam, as it now 
stands, to be considered, not as a mere dialect of Tamil, but 
as a sister language, cannot be called in question. Oiigi- 
nally, it is true, I consider it to have been not a sister of 
Tamil, but a daughter. It may best be described as a much 
altered offshoot”. These observations are in the main 
oorrect except as regards the conclusion that Malayalam was 

67 
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originally the daughter of Tamil. The more legitimate infer- 
ence is that starting from the original Tamil both languages 
had a more or less parallel growth ; Malayalam, however, 
allowing itself to be influenced by Tamil forms and ideas as 
a consequence of the continuous and intimate intercourse. 


According to Prof. Raja Raja Varma the develop- 
The periods of ment of the language falls within three 
development. periods. 

i. The period of Kafimtamil. up to 500 M. E. 

ii. The period of Mediaeval Malayalam. 

' 500—800 M. E. 

iii. The period of Modern Malayalam. 

800 M. E. to the present day. 

It is needless to point out that in this division the 
development of the language after the commencement of the 
Malabar era alone is taken into consideration. A better 
division based on chronology may be suggested, viz., (i) 
Ancient Malayalam, till the ninth century A. D., (2) Old 
Malayalam, till the fourteenth century, (3) Mediaeval 
Malayalam, up to the seventeenth century and (4) Modern 
Malayalam, down to the present day. 


In the early centuries of the Christian era, Sentamil 
was patronised to a very high degree in Kerala. Scholars 
like Kapilar and Chat' hanar were the court 
A *l^yalam. hards and Tamil was the court language. 

Centuries rolled on like that before the 
Kotumtamil of Kerala (Malayalam) could assert her in- 
dependence. Even then Tamil did not willingly give up her 
guardianship. The earliest Malayalam literature, in the form 
of inscriptions, shows preponderating influence of Tamil. 
This sway prevailed late into the mediaeval period even when 
the language fell under the spell of Sanskrit literature. 
At one period it seemed that the influence of both these 
languages was equal, but the later development shows that 
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Tamil gradually waned, its place having been taken by 
Sanskrit. It is impossible to fix the earliest period in which 
Sanskrit began to exercise its influence in the south. But it 
is sure that the Kerallyas came to be closely acquainted with 
Sanskrit with the advent of the Namputhiris from the north, 
which must have taken place some centuries before the 
commencement of the Christian era. At first the Aryan 
settlers did not take kindly to the Vernacular. But in 
course of time the intercourse with the natives became 
an unavoidable necessity for which the study of the language 
was indispensable. They first spoke a mixed language, 
freely making use of Sanskrit words. It is difficult to 
estimate the precise extent to which Malayalam is indebted 
to Sanskrit. Sanskrit words were freely introduced and 
the mythology and the pantheon of the Aryans took 
the hearts of the Malayaiis. It may be noted that Sanskrit 
words now current in the language fall under two broad 
heads, the ihathsaina and the thaihbhaca. The thathmmu 
words are those that are borrowed from Sanskrit without 
any change in the radical portion, as mulcham , char an am, 
vrksham, etc. The thathbhavds are those adopted to Dravidic 
sounds* as ah ham ( aksham ), chakki {Pahthi), pakki (. pakshi ), 
arakkan (Rdkshasa). No definite theory can be advanced as 
to the respective periods of the borrowing of ihe thathsama 
and the thathbhava types. At present, side by side with 
the thathbhavds, in most cases, the thathsamds are also 
found to exist. The thathsamas retain their original mean- 
ing without any alteration, whereas the Ihathbhavas have 
acquired a special sense in certain cases. In the examples 
given above, akHm means a figure denoting a number, 
whereas aksham means axis, axle or pivot. Pakki means a 
winged insect and pakshi a bird. 

The influence of Sanskrit grew so great that in 
course of time the Dravidian features of Malayalapi were 
completely submerged. Many old wo rds l ost currency . 

* See foot-note supra., p. 461, 
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Likewise many new words denoting new ideas from mytho- 
logy, religion, ethics, law, astronomy and 

Mediaeval 

period and the medicine came into currency. As in langu- 
growth of age, the influence of Sanskrit was felt in 
Mamprav&lam. ^ erar y f orms and models. In the early 

days, the Namputhiri Brahmans wrote exclusively in San- 
skrit, their sacred tongue. This led to the growth in Kerala 
of an extensive literature in that language. Some of the 
Sanskrit writers of Kera]a are brilliant luminaries in 
the galaxy of the learned. It is not by their eminence 
in Sanskrit alone that the Namputhiris have laid the 
Malayalis under a permanent debt of gratitude. Gradually 
they devoted themselves to the cultivation of MalaySlam 
and laid the foundation of what is known as the maniprd- 
vala which by its variety and scope as well as by 
its artistic elegance and literary finish has become one of 
the best portions of Malayalam literature. The growth of 
manipravala marks an important stage in the history of 
the language. The movement had its origin in a free combi- 
nation of Sanskrit and Malayalam for literary purposes. It 
is defined as Bhashd Samskrtha Ycgah, combination of Bhaslui 
(Malayalam) and Sanskrit. Strictly speaking, the term 
manipravala, is used only to denote literary compositions 
in which Sanskrit words are freely intermingled with 
indigenous words. For this reason, the copper plate 
grants of Vlrafsghava and BhSskararavi Varma are not 
called manipravala compositions though they contain 
Sanskrit words. Again, *in manipravala Sanskrit words 
should be used in their original form. This rule excludes all 
those compositions in which thathbhdva Sanskrit words are 
used with Malayalam words. It is therefore that RSma- 
charitham*, Kannada Ramayanam and similar works are 
not considered manipravala compositions. 

♦ These, as indicated before, belong to the category called PoWtT com- 
position. Pattu is defined as a poetioal composition in' which 
words written in Dravidian letters alone are used and whioh is 
embellished by ethuka and mona rhymes. 
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The best authority on the use of the manipravdla is 
Lll&thilakam referred to in an earlier portion of this chapter. 
It is a mine of valuable information regarding the mediaeval 
period of Malayalam. The earliest works of manipravdla 
literature reveal the fact that no particular system of rules 
was observed in the blending of the two languages. Sanskrit 
suffixes were freely added to Malayalam bases, as, Pdlavum 
pinnUHHaht Koliatth?nnabhirappaih, etc. This practice was 
later on found incongenial to the genius of Malayalam 
and was therefore discontinued. The U n n urulisandesam, 
ascribed to the fourteenth century is the best representative 
of early manipravdla compositions. In the works of Punam 
Namputhiri and those of Elufhac'han it attained its 
high-water mark. The later poets more or less followed in 
their footsteps. 


Eluikaiban’s 
contribution to 
ma»iprav&la. 


There is a notion prevalent among some of the 
older scholars that it was Thunehathu Ramanujan Elut'h- 
ac'han who settled the form of standard 
manipravdlam- It is true that Elufhac'han 
by his monumental works helped to popu- 
larise the standard manipravdla. language, giving it a 
finishing touch with his phenomenal genius. On a historical 
survey it will, however, be found that he was only 
closely following in the footsteps of his predecessors in 
the matter of idiom and mode of expression. All the 
important changes which are attributed to that great poet 
were the result of gradual evolution. Long before Eluth- 


ac'han, the authors of the champvs as well as Cherusseri 
Namputhiri used a language not in any way cardinally 
different from his. But, for a long time, there existed a 
difference between manipravdla and pat(u, ntanipravdla 
confining almost to Sanskrit metres and pdttu to Dravidian 
metres. In the works of Cherusseri and Kappassa Paiucker, 
two of the eminent predecessors of Elut’hac'han, a regular 
attempt was made at an amalgamation of the two forms of 
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composition. Elufhac'han following in their track com- 
posed the paitu composition in manipravala style and finally 
settled the form of language which has been adopted by 
future generations with but few modifications. The practice 
of adding Sanskrit suffixes to Malayalam bases and sanskri- 
iising indigenous words was finally discarded. It be- 
came a rule that, as far as possible, Sanskrit words should 
not b3 compounded with Malay a lam words. So far as 
Sanskrit loans are concerned, in matters relating to Sandhi , 
SamSsa etc., the rules of Sanskrit grammar came to be 
followed. The further history of the development of modern 
Malayalam need not detain us here, as it will find a more 
suitable place in the section on Literature. 

The influence exerted by foreign languages on 
Malayalam merits mention. From the earliest days 
Kerala had commercial relations with 
foreign^ajiguugcs . various peoples and the Malayalis never 

hesitated to borrow 7 words and forms of 
expression. Thus hundreds of words belonging to the 
Arabian, the Persian, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
Hindustani and the Urdu are now current in the language. 
Many words which are to be found in old documents and 
ancient literary works have become obsolete. Reference 
may be made in this connection to Unnunilisandesam in 
which are found several verses adopting the conversation of 
foreign merchants in Quilon and other market places in 
their own languages. Chinese traders crowded in Quilon in 
those days and some words from their language have 
naturally found a place in Malayalam. But no definite con- 
clusion can be reached as to the extent of these foreign 
influences until a thorough study of loan words in Mala- 
yalam is undertaken. 

• 

It is now over a century and a half sinoe the English 
language and literature began to exercise their beneficial 
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influence. It is sometimes said that Malayslam prose had 
its origin in very recent times as a consequence of the 
acquaintance of the Malayglis with English 
English ° f models. This view proceeds from an in- 
correct appreciation of facts. It is true that 
the development of prose literature after tire commencement 
of the British connection has been marvellous. But there was 
prose, a considerable body of it, already. There were from 
very early times two distinct types of prose composition, 
the one used by the Chalcyars in narrating purgnic stories in 
temples, marked by sanskritie influence, and the other used 
for keeping accounts and recording historical facts. An 
account of the early development of prose will be given in 
the section on Literature. Here, it may be sufficient to note 
that the letters of Rani Gouri Pgrvathi Rayi preserved in 
the archives of the Huzur Central Vernacular Records Office 
may be taken to represent the earliest type of Mala.yg.lam 
prose written under English influence. A great number of 
English words has found its way into popular use. Most of 
these are the names of things or institutions newly intro- 
duced from the west. Many expressions relating to Govern- 
ment, law, politics and related subjects have been freely 
borrowed from English. Some of those woi*ds have under- 
gone considerable change in popular use, as hearing Iranki, 
endorsement indas , Court kctathi, etc. Each of the Depart- 
ments of the Government has popularised several English 
terms relating to the particular branch of knowledge or 
activity in which it is interested. 


Malay glam, in spite of its wonderful growth in recent 
years, cannot yet boast of an adequately rich scientific 
branch. One difficulty in this direction is 
the lack of scientific terms in the language. 
There is a strong section among scholars 
who favour the free borrowing of the necessary terms 
from English without effecting any cardinal changes. But 


Technical 

expressions. 
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there is another party who advocate that instead of English 
terms corresponding Sanskrit equivalents should be coined, 
since English terms are not congenial to the genius of 
Malayalam. This was one of the main topics of discussion 
in the session of the Samastha-Kerala~Saldtya PaHsliad held 
at Trivandrum dining the Christmas of 1936. The Press is 
making valuable contribution in this direction. Numerous 
technical expressions from English relating to various sub- 
jects such as law, politics, economics, ethnology, anthro- 
pology, astronomy, are daily translated into Malayalam 
by the pressmen and though scholars sometimes object to 
such unauthorised rendering, they very soon gain currency 
among the people. An up-to-date lexicon, which still 
remains a desideratum in spite of so much talk, will have 
to include hundreds of words and phrases popularised by the 
Press. This is an indirect advantage derived from English. 

So far with regard to the development of the literary 
dialect of the language. In matters relating to the 
spoken form the observations of Grierson 
T1 dialect ken apply to Malayalam as well as to the other 
Dravidian languages. He remarks: — “The 
best known Dravidian languages are Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kanarese and Telugu. They have all for a long time been 
used as literary languages. Their literature is, in the case 
of all of them, written in a language which differs more or 
less from every-day speech, and is usually recognised as a 
separate dialect. The difference between the two forms of 
speech is often considerable and it would, for instance, be a 
vain attempt to make an uneducated Tamil read and under- 
stand the literature of his native tongue. The relation 
between the literary and colloquial forms of the languages 
in question has not, however, been fully explained, and the 
question cannot be taken up in this place where we are only 
concerned with the spoken form, the more so because none 
of the languages in question properly fall within the scope 
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of this survey. We can only note the fact that the literary 
dialects usually represent a stage of development older than 
the colloquial forms. On the other hand, they are apparently 
based on different dialects and older forms are often pre- 
served in the dialects spoken at the present day”.* Dr. Cald- 
well pointed out this feature of the Dravidian languages 
many years ago. “ It is a remarkable peculiarity of the 
Indian languages that, as soon as they begin to be cultivated, 
the literary style evinces a tendency to become a literary 
dialect distinct from the dialect of common life, with a 
grammar and vocabulary of its town. This is equally charac- 
teristic of the speech of the Aryans of the north and of 
that of the Dravidians of the south”.f 

The colloquial speech not only differs considerably 
from the written dialect, but also shows variations from 
place to place and class to class. The points of difference 
between the two forms may be briefly considered here. 

i. Many words and forms used in everyday speech 
are not generally admitted to literature. 

ii. Many words popularly used in writing are 
seldom used in the spoken dialect. 

iii. In the spoken dialect much attention is not paid 
to the arrangement of words and syntax. If the ordinary 
conversation of an average Malayali is taken down verbatim 
and examined, this fact will be clearly understood. Even 
in platform speaking a book-style is considered pedantic. 
Long sentences and complex constructions are generally 
avoided in conversation. Among the educated there is a 
tendency to impress English words. Broken sentences form 
a characteristic feature of the vulgar. 

iv. In the case of certain words, a refined form 

is used in writing and an unrefined form in conver- 
sation. 

♦ Grierson ’b Linguistic Survey of India, Voi. IV, p. 282. These 
observations may apply to all languages. 

t For details see Caldwell's Comparative Grammar, pp. 78—81. 
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In written as well as in spoken dialects considerable 
difference exists between the south and north of Kerala. 
In Travancore the mixture of Sanskrit words is propor- 
tionately larger than in Cochin and British Malabar. 
Writers of the north adhere more rigidly to the use 
of genuine Malayalam expressions, while in Travan- 
core a systematic borrowing of Sanskrit words is in 
greater vogue. Regarding class and local differences found 
in the spoken language the observations of Mr. Subrah- 
monia Iyer, a former Census Commissioner, may be quoted 
here. “ In Travancore there are minor differences in voca- 
bulary of the people in different parts, but they are neither 
sufficiently material nor numerous to constitute a separate 
dialect. There is no difficulty for a person speaking Mala- 
yalam to make himself understood in any part of the State. 
The Malayalam spoken by the Pulayas is different from 
that spoken by other Malayalam-speaking people and these 
differences will often enable one to recognise without sight 
the castes to which the speakers belong. But what caste 
really and actively does in this regard is only to crystallise 
and preserve such differences as may be original or such as 
may have interpolated themselves as the bye-effects of 
exclusive social lives and dissimilar working conditions* 
However, with the spread of education and the circulation 
of vernacular periodicals, these diff erences are tending to 
get obliterated”. Much has been accomplished in this 
direction since Mr. Subrahmonia Iyer wrote. 

Reference may here be made to the so-called achara- 
bhasha or language of courtesy, used by people of the lower 

The Ach&fabhasha. classes to those of the higher and by 
all persons in addressing the members of 
the royal family. 

The official language as well the medium for the 
secondary and collegiate education in Travancore is English. 
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It is now over a century since it began to be taught in schools 

English * n ^ ate * Even after years of continu- 
ous effort, only a small percentage of the 
population in the State has learnt the language. Govern- 
ment correspondence in almost all departments is carried on 
in English and judgments of courts are written invariably 
in the same language. A large volume of official reports 
and other Government publications are in English. English 
is the language of the Legislature and of Legislation. 
There are in Travancore many notable scholars who can 
write and speak English with commendable mastery. 
Standard books in several subjects have been written in 
that language. 


The Hindi propaganda now' carried on in Travancore 
also deserves notice. ‘Of late a movement has been started 
in Travancore to popularise the study of 
llmdt. Hindi. It is an offshoot of the nationalist 

movement in British India to make this language the lingua, 
franca. The claims of Hindi as a national tongue are 
generally recognised. It is now admitted by Government 
as a subject of study in schools. 


The oldest alphabet known to have been current in 

South India, including the Malabar coast, was Vatleluthu , 

TT . . , otherwise called Nanammcnam. “The earli- 

History of 

the Malay&Jam est known records written in this alphabet 
characters. discovered hitherto’’, says the late Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao, “ are those of the early Pandya King, 
Jatilavarman Parantaka I, who reigned in the last quarter 
of the 8th century A. D. ” But there is evidence to infer 
that the script was in existence for some centuries 
earlier. 

Dr. Burnell considers it the original Tamil alphabet 
and calls it ‘ the Pandya character.’ The same scholar 
traces its origin to the Phoenician and Arafcric characters 
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of Europe and states that it will be best to consider the 
Aftka alphabet and the Va tte'uthu as independent. * In 
his opinion the Vatteluthu was gradually supplanted 
by the modern Tamil characters after the conquest of 
Madura by the Cholas in the 9th century. It appears to have 
entirely gone out of use in the Tamil country by the 15th 
century. Dr. BiAhler in his Indian Palaeography states that 
‘the Vatteluthu may be described as a cursive script, which 
bears the same relation to Tamil as the modern alphabets 
of the clerk and merchant to their originals, eg : — the 
Mesodi of the Mahrattas to the Balbodh and the lakari of 
the Dogras to the Sarada’. Gopinatha Kao, in his learned 
introduction to Vatteluthu inscriptions in the Travancore 
Archaeological Series, No. XVI, criticises these views and 
proves ‘that the prototype of the Vatteluthu alphabet is the 
Brahmic variety of the Asoka script’. He says further that 
‘ it had, like the other alphabets, its own evolution which 
differed somewhat from the course of evolution of the 
Tamil characters’. The development of the South Indian 
characters from the Asoka script is clearly pointed out by 
the same scholar. He has established that the Tamil grantha 
characters are directly derived from the Brahmic letters 
and that the Vatteluthu bears close resemblance to the 
grantha alphabet. 

The Vatteluthu and its later development Kcleluthu 
or Malay arima were in use in Travancore, particularly in offi- 
cial documents, till the time of Maharaja Uthram Thirunal 
M&rth&nda Varma (1022 — 1036 M.E.). In course of time ‘the 
difference between the various letters, such as p, v, y, etc., 
was almost lost and therefore the reading of Vatteluthu 
writing required considerable experience. There are four 
or five varieties of Vatteluthu writing now available for 
comparison each differing from the others only in unessential 
particulars. 


* See page* 38— 42, Burnell's South Indian Palaeography. 
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The early alphabet being adapted to the Dravidian 
sounds*, was deficient in many letters representing 
Sanskrit sounds. So, when Malay 5 lam began to borrow 
words from Sanskrit, the alphabet was found insufficient. 
In the earliest stages Sanskrit words were transformed to 
suit the Dravidic sounds. But it was soon felt that in the 
process of change the words lost much of their original 
dignity and grace as well as their force. The process of 
mutilating Sanskrit words never gained the approbation of 
the Namputhiri Brahmans. Consequently, Sanskrit, words 
began to be borrowed in their original form which neces- 
sitated the invention or borrowing of new letters. The want 
was supplied by taking the necessary letters from the 
grantha characters, originally used in South India for 
writing Sanskrit. The borrowing seems to have been a 
gradual process, for, in the Viraraghava copper plate 
grantha characters are used side by side with other 
scripts. The opening words in most of the old inscriptions 
4 sumthi srV are found written in the grantha characters 
and the remaining portion in other scripts. Hence the in- 
ference arises that it was the individual choice of writers 
which was responsible for the adoption of characters from 
the grantha script. At the time when UnnunilisandeSam was 
written Malay slam must have acquired all the 53 letters 
that it possesses now, sixteen vowels and thirty-seven 

* Dravidian sounds Vide Lilathilakam. ‘Dramida samghato Dra- 
mida matfka, Varga madhyatraySehmabhih rJ varna visarjanlyaischa rahita 
dirghSn§va hraswabhutenapy ekarsua ok&rena cba sahita\ Dravidic alphabet 
means the original Dravidic letters, i. e., all the Sanskrit letters excepting 
the middle triad of (the five) classes, the uslima letters, r, 1 and the' Visarga, 
together with the short as well as the long e, and o. That is to say* so 
far as vowels are concerned, Dravidian language is deficient in V and T. 
But short V and short V are found in the Dravidian while they are absent 
in Sanskrit In the case of consonants, the Dravidian has only the .first and 
the last letters of the five classes (Varg&s) (i. e„ k, ft, ch, ft, ,t ft, p, m,) as 
also the semi-vovrets y, r, 1, v, sh, b, h are absent in the Dravidian 
though 1 (u>) is peculiar to it. 
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oonsonants, for, in that work Sanskrit words and forms are 
profusely used in their original form. So long as there is no 
evidence to show that the author of that work made use 
of the Sanskrit characters to write Sanskrit words, the 
only alternative is to suppose that he adopted the grantha 
alphabet. 

It is in the light of this evidence that the view of Dr. 
Burnell has to be examined. Says he : ‘ The application of 
Aryd eluthu (the Malaya lam name for the grantha script) to 
the vernacular Malayalam was the work of a low-caste man 
who goes under the name of Thunchathu Elufhac'han,- a 
native of Trikkandiyvir, in the present district of Malabar. 
He lived in the seventh century but his real name is forgotten; 
Thunchathu being his ‘ house ’ or family name, and Elut'ha- 
c'han (school master) indicating his caste. It is probable 
that there was a scanty vernacular literature before his 
time, but it is entirely owing to him that the Malayalam 
literature is of the extent it is. He translated the Sanskrit 
Bhagavatha and several similar mythologic religious poems, 
leaving, however, a large infusion of Sanskrit, and writing 
his composition in the Arya character. His translations 
are often erroneous and beyond adopting the Vallejuthu 
signs for r, 1, 1 (g» «*, <*,) h e f txd nothing whatever to syste- 
matise the orthography which till lately was defective or to 
supply signs for letters (eg., ii) which are wanting in most 
of the other Dravidian languages.’ * 

These remarks are the offspring of ignorance. It 
cannot b9 said that Elufhac'han was the first to apply the 
/ rya eluthu or that his translations are erroneous. Original 
documents belonging to the 6th and the 7th centuries M. E., 
. written in th8 modern Malayalam script adopted from the 
fyrantha alphabet are available in the archives of the Central 
Vernacular Records Office, Trivandrum. The inscription 
of Sdithya Varma belonging to the 6th century M. E., found 
on the Krishna shrine inside the Si! Padman&bha temple 

* See Burnell’s South Indian Palaeography, Page 35. 
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is also in the Arya script. The above facts prove the 
hollowness of Burnell’s theory. Xditya Varma’s inscription 
is very valuable, for, from it the gradual process of the 
change from the grantha to the modern MalaySlam 
characters may be easily understood. What Elut'hac'han did 
was to make use of the Arya e’uthu, thereby popularising it. 
Before his time the Arya eluthu existed side by side with 
Kcleluthu or Malayanma and the Tamil script. In fine, it 
may be stated that of all the Indian languages, the classical 
Sanskrit not excluded, the Malayalam alphabet affords the 
greatest facility of expressing, by appropriate marks, the 
largest variety of sounds. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


malayalam literature 

The literature of Travancore and of Kerala bears 
the distinctive marks of a complex culture which taking 
its roots in ancient Dravidian civilisation 
n rot uc ion. assimilated the best part of Aryan thought 

which spread over the whole of India and grew from more 
to more incorporating in itself the accretions of time. It 
has drawn within it the essence of western education and 
western habits of thought by wise selection and careful 
imitation. But the urge is still national and the appeal 
continues to be oriental. The capacity for assimilation is 
one of its chief features and wealth and variety its prominent 
characteristics. The literary traditions of the State are as 
great and as continuous as its political history and the long 
pedigree of the ruling family. Ilamko Atikal set the fashion 
of Tamil epic poetry in Silappathikaram more than one 
thousand seven hundred years ago. Kula^ekhara Al war 
enriched the Tamil language by his Thiruvaymoli and 
embellished Sanskrit literature by the creations of his genius. 
So did ftavivarma Kula^ekhara in the fourteenth century, 
ftamacharitham, the earliest specimen of Malayalam poetry 
which has come down to us, was the work of one of the old 
Maharajas of Travancore. The works of royal authors may 
be selectod to represent every stage in the growth of the 
literature during all this long period. Their example often 
settled the fashion and their patronage gave a stimulus to 
the expansion of the language of the country. 

I*. 

The earliest literary works produced in Kerala were 
in Tamil and in Sanskrit. The develop- 
Theagoof me nt of Malayalam literature was later 
in point of time, the oldest work which 
has come down to us being one assigned to the thirteenth 
69 
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century A. D. This fact, however, in no way detracts from its 
importance or comprehensiveness ; for, antiquity is not the 
main standard in evaluating the greatness of a language. 
Some of the great European literatures cannot boast of any 
work more ancient than the oldest Malayalam work. 
Modern English, for example, dates only from the fourteenth 
century. Before the time of Chaucer, English literature 
had little to boast of. Nor is the case different as regards 
some of the important Indian languages. The correct test 
is the wealth and variety of literary production. Poetry 
was in the earlier stages more important than prose. In it 
are treasured the best thoughts of the previous generations. 
MalaySlam has a poetical literature which compares favour- 
ably with any other in India. Only Tamil among the 
Dravidian languages, and Bengali among the north Indian 
languages can boast of a greater range and wider variety. 

MalaySlam literature is a harmonious blending of 
Dravidian and Aryan elements. The oldest compositions, 
the Patfis, may be traced to Dravidian 
A^yan^etementg. sources - Even in later times, down to the 
present day, when the influence of Sanskrit 
became predominant, the reassertion of the native element 
is obvious from the partiality shown by great poets like 
Elut'hac'han and Kunchan Nambiyar to indigenous forms of 
composition. To appreciate fully the various phases in the 
development of MalaySiam from early times, it is necessary 
to understand the significance of these two apparently con- 
flicting elements, which, at times, losing their individual fea- 
tures, imperceptibly merge into one, while at other times, pre- 
serve intact their distinct characteristics almost undefiled. 


Sanskrit literature, which, from very early times, 
Tnflp p ffl of contributed so much to the development of 
Sanskrit the MalaySjam language by enriching its 
vocabulary, did liberal service to its literature by supplying 
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forms and models of composition. Sanskrit Bias given id 
MalaySiam its own genius, its vocabulary, its poetical 
conventions, its prosody, its rules of rhetoric in very large 
measure. Sanskrit literary types, such as, the Pur ana, the 
Ithihdsa, the M aha havya, the Khandakdvya, the Ctianipu, the 
N a, taka and the Sande sakdvya, have served as models to 
Malayalam poets. Many of the popular works in each of 
these types in Sanskrit have been translated. Some of these 
renderings have become classical. A large portion of the 
poetical literature in the language is written in Sanskrit 
metres and poetic conventions have been freely borrowed. 
Thus, the sun is the lord of the lotus and the moon the lord of 
the night-lily; the Ghakdra bird drinks moonlight; the Chakra- 
vaka separates itself from its mate at nightfall. Flowers are 
the arrows of Cupid and his chariot is the gentle breeze. 
These and many other conventions are met with in literature 
of which, like the writers of the classical period in Sanskrit, 
the older Malayalam poets seem never to weary. A know- 
ledge of these conventions is essential for the correct appre- 
ciation or understanding of the literary works in Malayalam. 

Malayalam has drawn largely on Hindu mythology, 
religion and philosophy in the development of its literature. 

The Hindu myth like a parent’s blood 
"S&sr 1 p“ ss » d int ° ai > the veins of literature, of 
which it is still one of the most invigo- 
rating currents. Likewise, all the different systems of 
the religious and philosophical thought of the Aryans have 
lent their colour, in no small measure, to the literatbiie' 
of Kerala. The more important works, whether CHampu, 
Kilippdtt/U, Thullal or KatHakali. are mostly based' on 
Purapic stories. The originality of the poets consisted 
mostly in' the treatment of the subject and' in the modi- 
fications introduced into the original stories. 

Recently, however, a change is manifesting itself. 
Tiitf spread of 1 Eiigtisti education and tlie dodsbqUent’ change 
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in methods of life and thought have brought about a new 

, angle of vision. Social life and brother- 
The new out-look. . . . , , , , 

hood of man have come to be regarded as 

the more suitable themes for poetry and the several phases 

of international thought are to some extent reflected in the 

works of the modern Malayalam poets. 


The variety and wealth of Malayalam literature is 
evidenced by the fact that under each of the main species 
of literary productions there are several 
litMaryYorms. subdivisions having well-recognised tech- 
nical features. The same story may be 
found treated under various categories of poetical composi- 
tion. The story of Nala and Damayanthi, for example, has 
afforded theme for many types of poetry. Malamahhalathu 
Namputhiri has composed a chamfiu prabandha on the same 
story. K unchan Nambiyar himself has written a thullal as 
well as a kilippallu on this subject. Unnayi Variar has 
made it the theme for his famous attalckatHa, Nalachari- 
tharn. Nevertheless, each one of these works is distinct- 
ively original in form and design and is widely read and 
appreciated throughout Kerala. Such a variety of treatment 
is seldom seen in other languages, not even in Sanskrit to 
the same extent. Under epics there are translations and 
adaptations like Bharatham, Bhagavatham, and &ama- 
yauam besides quasi-original works like KrishnagatKa and 
Girijakalyanam which depend on Sanskrit works merely 
for general theme. Minor poetical works include Khanfa- 
kdvyas of varying length, Kirthanas, Sthcthras and several 
other varieties. Ottu slokds or single stanzas may be com- 
pared to the sonnet. 


Malayalam is sometimes said to be deficient in 
scientific and technical literature. Under 
Technical literature. ^is ]j ea( j are included scientific treatises 

pertaining to subjects like language, literature, natural 
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science, sociology and politics as well as history. Works 
relating to language, such as lexicons and grammar and 
works on literary criticism, are somewhat rare in Malay a- 
lam. Dr. Gundert is the only lexicographer worth the name, 
though works like Sabdatharavali by Sr I k anfe£w ar am 
Padmanabha Pillai are also popular. The only gram- 
marian and rhetorician who deserves mention is Prof. 
Aaja &aja Varma generally known as the Kerala 
Panini. The case of natural science and history is worse. 
Though the paucity of standard works on technical 
subjects is to be regretted, there are numerous publi- 
cations of an inferior order. They do not, however, 
command any large sale. The limited nature of the demand 
is one important reason for the slow growth of this 
branch of literature. Higher education in technical and 
scientific branches as well as in subjects like history, econo- 
mics and politics is imparted in English, and consequently 
there is no academical call for such learned treatises in 
Malayalam. Educated Malayalis have not as yet turned 
their attention, to any appreciable extent, to the cultivation 
of their mother-tongue in this direction. There is also 
considerable difference of opinion as to whether higher 
education in technical and scientific subjects should be 
pursued in the mother-tongue or in English. 

In imaginative power and creative faculty as well as 
in the wealth of moral sense and philosophy of life, the 
Malayalam poets stand on a par with the 
Gene dation Pre great poets of the world. The literatures 
that influenced the growth of Malayalam 
in olden days were Sanskrit and Tamil as has been already 
indicated. In modern times English and, to some extent, 
Bengali have contributed to its development. One note- 
worthy fact about the poets and other literary men of 
Kerala is that they have not hesitated to enrich the 
language by adaptations from foreign sources. 
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The earliest type of literature in Malayalam nOw pre- 
served is a body of metrical composition popularly known as 
palaya pattukal, meaning old songs. These 
PafayS^kai. 80n g 8 transmitted from by-gone times 
through human memory form a valuable 
literary inheritance. Their present form, of course, is 
relatively recent. Many must have been the additions and 
alterations which have been made in their text in the course 
of their progress through centuries. There are several 
varieties of them, viz., Brahmdnippatiu, Bhadrakalippatlu, 
Fa&tha'ppatt.h, Krshippaltu Nanthunippatlu, Onappathu , YatMa- 
kdlippSttu, V illadichanpa ttu, ThiruvatMrappaltu, etc. These 
songs are named according to the subject-matter, the 
instrument to which they are sung in accompaniment, 
the occasion on which they are recited, the person who 
is described as singing them, or the dance to accompany 
which they are sung. At present, though these songs are 
sung on occasions of ceremonial functions, they receive 
little attention and obtain little patronage. They, however, 
survive as a remnant of the earliest phase of Malayalam 
literature. Some of the later literary developments are 
distinctly traceable to these songs. 


Next to these songs in chronological sequence come 
Chakyar Kvihu and its later outgrowth, viz., Ku(iyaitam, 
which form the earliest type of indigenous 
K^tiyattam. histrionic art. Eufhu may be described 
as a sort of monodrama, a presentation of 


PufSttic stories. The Chakyar himself, in the course of 
narration, acts the part of all the characters, impressing the 
aUdfehCe With suitable gestures. Kutfyattdm is a perfor- 
mance in which the Chakyar acts the part of the' tnhle 
characters, and the Nangyar, his wife, that of the female 
characters. It commences with a prologue by. the Naffihl- 
y*P, wtiiTalbb make# the necessary stage arrangements* 1 ahd' 
beats the mitftvu ; a kind of drhm. It may be ndtiftP ih‘ 
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particular that the stage of the CbakySr was invariably 
a temple. 


These religio-dramatio performances which first came 
into existence in very early days continued to be the main 
Tbeir growth entertainment of the Malay&Ks till recent 
(Knl»^bha- ; a and times. They helped the development of 
Thoian.) the indigenous dramatic literature. Sans- 
krit models also exercised considerable influence. Kula- 
SSkhara Alwar, who lived about the ninth century A. D. 
was a great dramatist. Thapathlsamvaranam and SubhadrS- 
dhanamjayam have won for him a great name in Sanskrit 
literature. His works have supplied the Ch&kySus with a 
literature which proved to be of immense help. Thoian, his 
court-bard, is believed to have written AttaprakSram, a 
guide-book of histrionic art, in which is described in every 
detail the manner of acting a dramatic piece. Kramadlpika, 
another work by the same author, is a sort of supplement or 
sequel to AttaprakSram. It contains detailed directions for 
the actors. The known works of Thoian show that, during 
his days, Malayalam had more or less divested itself of the 
influence of Tamil and had begun iis independent course of 
development. Borrowing from Sanskrit was common. 

The performance of Kith v and K i liyci ttam was 
extremely popular in the old days. Their main object was to 
present the pnrsnic stories and, through 
1h a C ntl mfluence! that means, appeal to the religious sense. 

They exerted a potent influence on society 
by the exposition of the purapic ideals. The sarcasms and 
the scalding practical jokes of the Ch&ky&r w^ere greatly 
appreciated. The popularity of the performance encouraged 
some of the great poets to compose champu prabandhae 
which were recited, explained and commented on J>y the 
Ch&kySr. This gave a stimulus to the growth of Mala- 
y 5.1am prose, 
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The earliest woik known to the student of MalaySlam 
is the Payyanniir Pattola. Dr. Gundert respects it for its 
antiquity and lavishes much praise upon 
,JCX « »” literary merit. P. HJW. the 

author of MalayS.la-BhSshg,cbarithram, 
also assigns to it a date earlier than 6§.maoharitham, 
a long metrical composition which belongs to the close of 
the thirteenth century or the beginning of the fourteenth, 
ftamacharitham is believed to have been composed by 
one of the old kings of Travail core. The name of the 
poet is mentioned in the colophon as Sri ftama. The subject- 
matter is the war between flama and Havana. As pointed 
out in the previous chapter the work shows the pre- 
ponderating influence of Tamil. The poet soars to 
considerable heights in original conception. The execution 
is elegant and fascinating. To the student of Old Malayalam, 
&Smachaiitham is of inestimable value. 

There are other Patti s also, some of them posterior 
to Bsmacharitham. (Jlakutaya-pefumal Paltu, Anchu 
Thampuran Paltu and several others belong to this type 
of composition. No adequate attempt has yet been made 
to collect and publish the full text of these different 
old songs. * 

There are also certain prose works assigned to this 
period. They are in what is called Nambiyar Tamil, which, 

_ . as pointed out already, means Old Mala- 

Early prose. m , , 

yalam. These early prose compositions are 
marked by the great influence of Sanskrit and Tamil. Besides 
pure literary works, several treatises relating to medicine, t 
astronomy and philosophy are ascribed to this period. But 
it is difficult to fix their precise dates with any degree of 
accuracy. 

* Mr. C. P. Govinda Pillars one of the available collections. 

•|* Ysg&mrth&m, a treatise on medicine, is ascribed to this period 
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An important stage in the development of Malay ala m 
literature is represented by liawakatliappdtiu. The author 

lUraakatfiappAMu. of the P° em was Ayyippillai A§&n of 
Avvaduthuia near Kovalam. He is known 
to have written two other poems also, viz., Pathala-^amS- 
yapam and Sathamukha-femayan; m. He was, at first, 
a rude and unlettered peasant; so goes the story. One 
day, while he was working in the fields, the idea occurred to 
him that he should go and worship in the temple of $rl 
Padman&bha. He set out immediately to Trivandrum. On 
his return after worship in the temple an old man presented 
him with a ripe plantain. On eating it, he became inspired 
and began to sing in rapture. Nothing further is known 
about Ayyippillai Asan. He was a poet of considerable 
originality and refinement of taste. There is a very large 
proportion of Tamil words in his works. The metres 
employed are of the Tamil pattern. 

As to the time of Hamakatliappdtf,u various theories 
have been put forward. One view assigns it to the fifth 
Its date century M. E. The language of the poem 

gives little indication as to the probable 
period of its composition. Its diction is artificial. From a 
reference to Kannassa. Panikkar in the prologue to the poem 
it is maintained by some scholars that the work should be 
assigned to a period later than that of Kanna&san. But the 
stanza in which Kannassa Papikkar is referred to may well 
ba an interpolation. A complete edition of the poem 
remains yet a desideratum. Portions of the first and second 
cantos were published by Rao Sahib Mahakavi Ulior 
S. Pafameiwar a Aiyar some years ago. 

There are two works of outstanding literary and 
LU&thilafeam historical value which throw considerable 
light on early middle Malayalam. They 
are Lilathilakam and Unpunllisande&am. Their dates and 
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authorship are subjects of keen controversy. But it is 
generally admitted that they both belong to the fourteenth 
century. Though dealing with Malayajam grammar, 
Li lathi lakarn is written in Sanskrit and contains quota- 
tions from many old works now lost. It is divided into 
eight chapters called silpas. In the first Mpa the term 
manipraoala is defined and illustrated. In the second and 
the third, grammatical rules relating to the manipravala 
language are dealt with. The merits and defects of poetical 
composition are explained in the fourth and the fifth silpas 
respectively. The three last ones are devoted to the treat- 
ment of sabdalankara, artUdlankdra and rasa. The author 
seems to have possessed deep erudition in Sanskrit and in 
the South Indian languages. The book is of great value 
to the student of mediaeval Malayalam. 

Unnumlisandesam is the earliest SandUakdvya in the 
language. Since the messenger is directed to pay his 

U0Quniliwnd«fom. res P 0cts to ftavi Varma, the great ruler of 
Quilon, it may be inferred that the poem 
was composed in the early part of the fourteenth century 
A. D., for, J-lavi Varma Samgiamadhifa, the emperor of 
South India, is known to have reigned in Quilon during the 
first quarter of that century. Some scholars argue from 
internal evidence that its author was Manikanthan, king of 
Vempalin&d (Vatakkumkur). Mr. S. Parana^ wara Aiyar 
is of the opinion that it was composed by a junior member 
of that royal house, himself the sender of the message. 
Unnunlli is described as, Pinaram manikantha venpala 
mahipalaika chvdamaiyh, an ornament to king Manikantha 
of Vempalinad, who is the crest-jewel of all monarchs. 
From this it is inferred by some scholars that Upnunlli was 
the daughter of Manikantha. Mr. Attar Krishna Pish&roti 
holds that the poem was composed at the request of the 
author’s wife, who, according to him, was the maid in 
attendance on the heroine. 
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Written as it is in imitation of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
dutha, Unnumlisandesam reveals some striking differences 
from other SandesakavySs. A metrical 
from Meghadutha. preface explains the circumstances under 
which it was written. The very conception 
of Kalidasa is based on fancy and imagination. But in 
Unp uni lisandesam, though the germ of the story, viz., the 
inoident of the Yakahi kidnapping the lover of Uppunlli, 
is a creation of fancy, many facts and circumstances 
mentioned in the poem rest on solid facts of real life and 
centre round living persons. In this poem a human 
being, a royal personage to boot, is made to play the role 
of the messenger, while Kalidasa chooses an inanimate 
agent, a rain-cloud. In the Sukasandesa it is a bird. 
Kalidasa’s work, though eminently true to life, does 
not allude to the affairs then current. But in Uppunlli- 
sandosam there is a substantially correct description of 
mighty kings, great nobles, fair ladies, famous temples and 
other places of interest from Trivandrum in the south to 
Kaduf hurut'hi in the north, which was at that time the seat 
of the Vatakkumkur ruling family. The references throw 
light on the political and economic conditions of the time. 

The importance of the poem is three-fold. It is one 
of the most exquisite works in Malayalam and may well 
be compared in rank with Kalidasa s Me- 
lts importance. ghadQta in cer t a in respects. It is highly 

valuable as a literary document which throws light on 
the dark pages of the history of TravanCore during the 
fourteenth century. The forms of expression used in it 
serve as landmarks in the development of the language, 

The species of literary composition which came into 
prominenoe about this period was the 
The ehampus. cham p u j n it prose and verse are inter- 
mixed, A great number of chcttnpus have come down to us. 
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There is no means of knowing their authorship or date. It 
has already been indicated that the Malayalam champvs had 
their origin in the Chdkyar kvt'hu. They generally begin 
with a benediction. Most of them deal with puranic stories, 
the narration being in the form of a declamation. In the 
Malayalam champvs the prose passages, though technically 
so called, are poetical in form and conception. The authors 
of champvs often paid greater attention to details of descrip- 
tion than to narration or story-telling. Figures of speech 
and bold conceits are very common. Passages from well- 
known Sanskrit works are freely quoted without acknow- 
ledgment. In respect of the wealth of ideas and lovely 
poetic imagery the champvs are unrivalled. There are 
passages in them which show that there is no height to 
which the poets could not ascend. But in others they 
descend to vulgarity. The authors of the champvs were 
mostly Namputhiri Brahmans. Wit, humour and sarcasm 
were used by them as the most effectual weapons against 
social evils. 


Many of the older champvs are attributed to Punam 
Namputhiri. Whether this type of composition existed in 
Malayalam before the time of Punam has 
Punam Nampnthifi. not been satisfactorily ascertained. Punam 
is believed to have lived in the latter half 
of the sixth century and the early part of the seventh cen- 
tury M. E. He was a contemporary of Msnavedan Sakthan 
Thampuran of Calicut # and Chennas Namputhiri, the author 
of the Thanthrasamuc'hayam. Ramayanam Champu is the 
most famous of the works of Punam. It is a happy blending 
of elevated thought and elegant expression. Composition 
in Malayalam or in mdnipravdla was in those days 
considered to be beneath the dignity of a first-rate poet. 

* M&navSdan’s Court consisted of Pathineftara Kavikaf, eighteen and a 
half-poets, Punam being considered only arakkavi or a ‘half-poet’ 
because he wrote in Malayi } am. 
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So Punam who wrote in manipravala was humorously 
called an Arakkavi (half-poet). But the poet’s talents were 
of such a high order that Uddanda Sastri who visited 
Malabar and paraded his learning ‘ triumphing like a lion 
over elephants' went into raptures over the poetic genius 
of Punam. 


The literary models set by Punam were followed by 
his successors. Works like Rajarathnavaliyam, Kotiya- 
Other champus v iraham, NarSyanlyam, Bharatham and 
Malamafifialam Chellurnathodayam are some of the later 
Nampiithiri. champvs. Naishadham is the best among 
the later champvs and ranks with the Ram ay an am ehampu 
of Punam. What little we know of Malamanhalam, the 
author of this great work, is gathered from popular tradition. 
He appears to have lived in the eighth century M. E. He 
was a profound scholar and a specialist in astrology. 
Muhurthapadavi Bhasha and Bhasha K&ladipam are two 
famous works of his on the latter subject. A modern critic 
takes the view that Chandrothsavam is another work of 
Malamanhalam. But the evidence in support of that opinion 
is feeble. Chandrothsavam is an exquisite work, full of 
impassioned eloquence and lovely imagery, though the 
thought is sometimes unedifying. 


In the mediaeval Malayalam period the outstanding 
names are those of the bf if an am poets, so called from their 
native village Isiranam in Central Travan- 
core. Their period is fixed between 550 — 
650 M. E. In their works Malayalam began 


The Nil attain 
poets. 


to assert its independence. Rama Panikker was the greatest 
as he is also the best-known of the Nifapam poets. He 
was the author of Ramayanam, Brahmandapuf&nam, 
Sivafsthrimahsthmyam, BhSgavatham, Gufu-glta* and 
Padmapuraqam. His works are translations from Sanskrit; 
but they are characterised by an originality of treatment, 
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a haunting melody of verse, a richness of ideas and an 
all-pervading sense of beauty. His language shows the 
transition stage of Malay slam, a stage in which MalaySlam 
tried to throw off Tamil inflections and Tamil grammatical 
forms. There were two of his relations also, Madhava 
Panikker and Sankara Panikker, who wrote poetry in that 
period. The language of the Niranam poets has been des- 
cribed as bhashamisram, a mixed language. They seem to 
have been the first to over-ride the rule that in Pattvs, 
mani'pravalctrn style should not be used. They popularised a 
peculiar metre which has become known as Niranavriham. 
The long and majestic verses move on with a rather sluggish 
paoe. Each line has thirty-two matras. The particle ‘e’ is 
freely used as a vdkyalankaram. A characteristic feature 
of their works is the anthadiprasam, every succeeding stanza 
beginning with the last word of the preceding one, a device 
which greatly helped to preserve the purity of the text in 
those days when printing was unknown. 

Cherusseri was the last and the most popular of the 
Middle Malayal am poets. He is believed to have lived 
between 650 and 750 M. E. The history of 
Uiuub.iti. Rig life is shrouded in obscurity. He is sup- 
posed to have been born in Cherusseri Illam at Vatakara in 
Kurumpanad taluk, British Malabar. Some critics have 
attempted to identify Cherusseri with Punam Namputhiri, 
the author of Ramayanam champu. But their argu- 
ments have not met with general approval. Cherusseri 
wrote KrishpagatHa in obedience to the behest of Udaya 
Varma, the king of Kolathunad as shown by the colo- 
phon. He was also the author of BhSrathagatKa, which, 
however, appears to have obtained no great popularity. 
KrieimagatKa is one of the most beautiful poems in 
Malayalam. As the name indicates, the theme of the 
;poem is the story of Krishna. A poet of the highest 
creative faculty, gifted with an extremely keen sense 
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of beauty, Cheru&eri probed into the mysterious depths 
of the human heart. He painted in fascinating colours 
the loveliness of nature. The charm of his poetic art 
is such as would keep the readers and listeners spell-bound. 
Whether in suggestiveness, which is considered to be the 
highest achievement in poetic art by the dlankdrikas , 
in elaborate alankdrds, or in the fanciful play of words, 
he is an unrivalled master. A delicate but effective 
humour appears in appropriate places forming a most 
interesting feature of his art. Though all rasas and 
sentiments are elaborately treated in his works, Srngara 
is his favourite* emotion. Reference may also be made 
to the fact that he was a great reformer of the language. 
The sweet manjaii metre has contributed immensely to the 
grace and beauty of his style. He was not addressing the 
cultured and the leisured few only as the authors of the 
champvs did. He had in mind the lowly masses who loved 
Krishna and liked poetry, but were ignorant of the Sans- 
krit language. The poet was a great devotee of Krishna, 
so much so, that in the closing passages of his wonderful 
poem he indulges in the bold hope that when he went to 
heaven, which he was sure to do, he would be received 
by angelic forms with the kindness and consideration 
which were his dues. 

There is another species of poetic composition 
which deserves mention here, viz., the ballads. The most 
prominent of this class are the Vafakkan 
Popular songs, The term comprehends a large 

number of popular songs current in JSlorth Malabar. The 
Anchu Thampuran Pattu and Eravikkuttippillappattu cur- 
rent in South Travancore, though later in point of time, 
belong, more Of less, to this species. The Valakkan Pd^vs 
do not, all of them, belong to the same period. There »is no 
other branch of MalaySlam poetry which shows a like free- 
dom from Sanskrit influence, both in diction and in ideas. 
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The imagery is drawn from what the poets saw in their own 
country. The songs describe the social condition of the 
times, the sense of honour and the spirit of chivalry. The 
achievements of heroes like Thac'holi Thenan, Komappan 
and Ohanthu are described with patriotic fervour. People of 
those days, generally speaking, seem to have been straight- 
forward in their dealings. They considered honour dearer 
than life. Women v/ere greatly honoured. Instances are not 
wanting in which women encountered enemies in bloody duel 
and made them lick the dust. If poetry is the concrete 
and artistic expression of the human mind in emotional and 
rythmical language, a mirror reflecting nafure and the life 
of man in its varied aspects, these songs will always be 
valued by the Malaya lis and will continue as the genuine 
monuments of a glorious past. 

For sometime after Cheru&eri the field of MalayS- 

lam literature appears to have been rather unproductive. 

Several songs and devotional lyrics and a 
A barren period. , r , ,, . . 

number of minor works, mostly belonging 

to the champu class, were the productions of the period. 

These works need not be considered separately, for they are 

for the most part imitations of the literary compositions 

of the preceding age. 

But this period of comparative inanity was more than 
compensated by the appearance in the literary horizon 

Elut’hachan ° f & brisht lurninar y who was destined to 
ascend the meridian of glory for the lasting 
good of Malayalam literature and the enlightenment of the 
Malayaii race. Thunchat’hu Ramanujan Elut'hac'han be- 
longed to a community which occupied an inferior position 
in the social scale. He was born at Vettat’hunSd in the 
PonnSni taluk in the latter half of the eighth century 
M. E. The goddess of learning claimed the young poet 
as her own from his tender years. JfomSnujan soon 
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acquired the rudiments of knowledge which he cultivated by 
intensive study and extensive travel. Sanskrit was even 
then the language of culture and the refined 'medium of 
poetry. But Elut'hac'han became alive to the claims of 
Malay&lam and other Dravidian languages. He visited 
various parts of South India and soon gained a good know- 
ledge of Tamil and Telugu in addition to Sanskrit and Mala- 
yalam. He assimilated so well the moral and religious 
thought of the ancient sages that ha was able to leave behind 
him, in his works, a rich legacy of thought and culture for 
the permanent benefit of his countrymen. In his hands the 
hilippdUu reached its perfection. This form of composition 
has obtained its name from the poetic fiction that the verses 
are primarily sung by the Irili or parrot, the pet-bird of the 
goddess Sarasvathi. As a rule, Dravidic meters alone are 
used for kUippaltu, the I\>ka. Kakah Kalakdnchi and Anna- 
na(,a being the more important ones popularised by Eluth- 
ac'han. Of the several subdivisions of literary form in 
Malayalam, the Kiiippallu is the richest, possessing as it 
does the invaluable treasures of Ejufhec'han’s works. It is 
recognised to be the best medium for religious poetry and is 
immensely popular among all classes of the people. 

Of the Kilippdttts of this premier poet Adhyathma 
Ramayanam, Mah&bh&ratham and Bhagavatham aro the 
Hie works best known. Adhyathma Aamayanam is 
Adhyathma decidedly the most popular poem in the 
ll&m&yaoa. language. Although a translation from 
Sanskrit, it shows an admirable originality of treatment. 
As the name indicates, it deals with the story of &&ma, an 
incarnation of Vishnu, the inner principle of the Universe. 
The grandeur of its thought and the superb majesty of its 
diction transport the reader and the listener to high alti- 
tudes of moral elevation and spiritual beatitude. Its place 
is as high in literature as it is in the religious life of Mala- 
y&li Hindus. 
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Mah&bh&ratba. 


The Mahabh&ratha is an epitome of Vy asS’s work 
of that name. This is a concentrated essence of the thought 
and piety of Badarayans VySsa, that ocean 
of knowledge and wisdom. The poet himself 
expresses his conviction that every thing worth knowing 
which may be gathered from all the other books has 
found its place in the Mahabharatha, and that what is 
not there will not be found anywhere else. In - that 

stupendous work are a lakh of stanzas, seven times the 
length of the Iliad and the Odyssey combined, and it 
takes in it lengthy narratives, episodes, homilies and pro- 
found philosophical disquisitions. “ A hundred poets wrote 
it, a thousand singers moulded it." So vast is its range. 
But Elut'hac'han was able to clarify the whole and present 
it in soul-stirring language in his adaptation which is held 
by the outstretched hand of time to illumine Kerala for 
ever. The power of selection and rejection exhibited by 
him is unrivalled, The language used by the poet in the 
Mah&bh&ratha is generally simple and lucid and possesses 
remarkable power at the same time. It served as a model 
for the later poets. 


About the authorship of Bhagavathara, there is differ- 
ence of opinion among the critics. Some hold that Elut’ha- 
c'han wrote only a portion of the book 
Bh o^her woSs aml wllich was afterwards completed by others. 

The importance of Bhagavatham is greatly 
due to its religious appeal. It is a Maliapuiaua which 
attempts to bring within its range the highest wisdom con- 
centrated in the pursuit of Brahman, while at the same time 
it endeavours to acquaint the reader with the treasures of 
secular knowledge transmitted by the Rishis of India through 
the ages.. liar insmaki rf hanam, a small devotional piece 
and Chinthafathnam an exposition of philosophical truths 
are two poems of wide popularity. The authorship of 
Ifupat'hunSluvrtham, generally believed to be a juvenile 
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composition of Elut'hec'han, has of late been a subject of 
much controversy, Be that what it may, the poem, although 
marked here and there by immaturity of art, is one of the 
most beautiful works in Malayalam. The author has 
freely used several passages of Punam’s ^amayapa Champu 
and translated many verses of the Bhbja Champu and 
the Aaghuvamssa. The elegance of its thought and its melli- 
fluous music have been, and will always be, the delight and 
the consolation of all those, irrespective of age or sex, who 
treasure the memory of Rama and Sita. 

Elut'hac'han’s memory is enshrined in the hearts of 
all classes of the people. His verses are recited and re- 
peated throughout the country as authori* 
contribution . 8 t-ative pronouncements on moral principles 
which govern society. More than that, he 
is regarded as the father of modern Malayalam literature. 
His contribution to the literature and culture of Kerala 
stands unique. Until his time Malayalam was regarded 
by Sanskrit scholars as an undeveloped and undignified 
language unworthy of recognition. Punam, for example, 
was considered only ‘a half-poet’ by the scholars of his time 
notwithstanding his superior merits. But Elut'hac'han’s 
works gave the language a permanent stamp of importance 
which the Sanskrit scholars were obliged to recognise and to 
admire. Their inspiration to later literature was marvellous. 


Melputhur Nsrayapa Bhattathiri, the author of the 
famous Sanskrit work, Nar&yanlyam, was a contemporary 
Hifftyaoa of Elufhac'han. Though all his important 
Bhattathiri. works are in Sanskrit, Bhattathiri is one 
of the most venerated of the Kerala poets. Narayanlyam 
is a devotional poem '.'far excellence. It is an epitome of 
the BhSgavatha, composed in the fervour of devotion, in 
the famous temple of Sri Krishna at Guruvayur where 
the poet lived and worshipped the deity to get cured of his 
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painful rheumatism. The poem is read and appreciated 
most widely in Kir ala and is well-known in wider India. 
Bhat^athiri wrote several Sanskrit Prabandhams besides 
two treatises Prakriy asarvaswam arid Dhathii kavyam, 
on .Sanskrit grammar. Some works in Malay Slam are also 
attributed to him. : 


Punthanam 
Nampa thiri. 


. Santhanagopalam, Jnanappana* and Bhasha Kaf- 
namrtham are some of the remarkable smaller works in 
Malayalatn assigned to this period. The 
author of these poems was Punthanam 
Namputhiri who is reputed for his engro- 
ssing piety. An interesting anecdote is related about 
the meeting of Punthanam with Melput'hur Bhattathiri 
in the Guruvayur temple. One day, so the story goes, 
Punthanam approached Melput'hur and besought him to 
listen to a recitation of his Santhanagopalam. Having 
little regard for Malay&lam, and entertaining an ill-disguised 
aversion for poets who wrote in that language, Melput'hur 
declined the invitation. Punthanam felt the insult sorely. 
Krishna appeared to Melput'hur in a dream the very night 
and declared that he preferred the devotion of Punthanam 
to the erudition of Melput'hur. The legend has a significance 
in that the powers of the Malayalam language were begin- 
ning to be acknowledged. 


Karunakaran Elut’hac’han and Surin&rayanan Elu- 
t’hac'han, the disciples of Ramanujan, continued the work of 
their master. The former was the author 
Tt El«<Wban. ° f Brahmanda puranam and Vethalachari- 
tham and the latter of Sksndapur$j)am. Go- 
pidan Elut'hachan who belonged to the same school was the 
author of Parvathlswayamvaram Kilippaftu. The works of 
these, poets are nothing more than tolerably good imita- 


# P#na is a kind of metre marked by slow movement. 
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tions of Ramanujan Elut'hac'han. Thus, the period which 
immediately followed the time of Elut'hac'han was not 
productive of any great literary work of permanent im- 
portance. 

The first half of the ninth century M. E. saw a great 
poet in Kerala Varma Raja of the Kottayam ruling family, 
who lived in Trivandrum for several years 

KeiaJa^Varmi Umayamma Rani in the govern- 

ment of the country. He was adopted into 
the Travancore ruling family and was given the title of 
Prince of Hifanyasimhanallur (Ifaniel). The prince was 
as great a scholar as he was a. warrior and administra- 
tor. He was a devotee of Sri Porkali Bhagavathi, to whose 
blessings is attributed the greatness of his achievements. 
His translation of the Valmlki Uamayanam is a work of 
great power and pathos with literary excellence of a high 
order. The work of translation was done while the author 
was in Trivandrum at the feet of Sri Padmanabha, as 
be himself has chosen to record in the prelude to his 
poem. His Ramayanam is left incomplete as he met 
with a tragic end having been assassinated while asleep. 
The poet is as good in description as in narration. The 
nature scenes painted by him are vivid and picturesque. 
VaifSgyachandfodayam is another work of his which has 
come down to us. It is characterised by a wealth of 
philosophy and spirit of true devotion to God. 

Of the other poets of this period few are worthy of 
note. Chelapparampu Namputhiri was an improvvisatom 

Two poets ^ rea * f a l en ^ s - He has left us no great 

work. There are a few stray stanzas which, 
however, do great credit to their author. He is known to 
have written an StfakkatHa, Pattunnichafitham, which, 
however, does not appear to have been popular at any time. 
Tradition says that on one occasion a princess of the 
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Zamorin’s family, hearing of his extraordinary talents for 
extempore versification, invited the young poet to an 
audience. She was so poorly impressed by his personal 
appearance that she did not extend to him a warm recep- 
tion. Smarting under the affront, the poet pulled up his 
courage and his genius and composed a stanza exhibiting rare 
poetical talent, stirred the vanity of the princess and made 
her a captive. She changed her attitude and welcomed him 
with feelings of the warmest admiration and delight. 

There are several anonymous poems, hymns and 
songs which are assigned to this period. Some of the 
devotional pieces are of rare merit. There is also a 
considerable body of prose compositions in this epoch. 
It will, however, be more appropriate to deal with these 
last in sketching the growth of Malay a] am prose. 

In the first of half of the tenth century M.E. flourished 
Ramapufat'hu Variar, * the author of Kuchelavrfham 
Vanchippattu, a short exquisite narrative- 
ltamapurat'hii |y rical poem dealing with the story of 

Kuchela. The details of the poet’s life are 
not known. He led a pious life and being extremely poor 
depended for his sustenance on the froe meals supplied in the 
Vaikom temple. Once, while Maharaja Marthanda Varma 
paid a visit to that temple, Variar dedicated to him a few 
stanzas composed in Ins honour. The Mahg.fa.ja was so 
pleased that he commanded the poet to accompany the royal 
party to Trivandrum. It is generally believed that Kuchela- 
vrt’ham was composed by him during the course of the 


* Several scholars, including the late Mr. P. Gdvirula Piljai, the author 
of Bh&sh&ehafithram, state that Variar composed Kuchelavrt’ham in obe- 
dience to the command of Karthika Thitunal Maharaja. This, evidently, is 
an error as may be seen from the numerous panegyrical references to 
-Marthanda Varma Maharaja in the beginning of the Vanchippattu as the 
reigning sovereign- And the absence of any reference to Kart'hika Thirunal 
Maharaja serves to confirm this conclusion. 
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journey at the royal command. Tradition goes on to state 
that the poet stayed at Trivandrum for a few months enjoy- 
ing the gracious hospitality of the royal patron. When he 
took his final leave, the Maharaja treated him with kindness 
but gave him only what was required for the fare from 
Trivandrum to his native village. Vafiar was sorely disap- 
pointed. But when he reached the Vallakkadavn boat jetty 
at Trivandrum, he saw several officers ready to attend on 
him. On reaching home, like Kuchftla, whose story he sang, 
he was astonished to see a mansion where stood his poor 
cottage. Thus did the illustrious Maharaja follow the divine 
example of Krishna by this rare act of noble charity shown 
to an indigent but devoted scholar. 

Kuchel avrt’ham is the best and certainly the most 
popular V a nchippa tin in the language. Vanchippattu is a 
boat song. In Vafiar’ s hands the species attained its high- 
water mark of literary perfection. The excellence of the 
poem has won its author a very prominent position in the 
galaxy of Malay alam poets. 

Another species of composition which reached its 
meridian of popularity about the time of Marthanda 
Katttakaji Varma and Rama Varma his successor 
was the Katin akali. The KatliaJcali is 

a variety of drama peculiar to Kerala. Scholars are 
inclined to hold that its roots may be traced to the 
Chakyar Kuihu and Kvtiydttam which have been already 
described. It is also believed that its evolution was the 
result of a blending of the elements from the Bharatha- 
ndtya, the Sanskrit na taka and Jayadeva’s GlthagSvinda. 
The characters express their ideas not by words but by 
significant gestures. The movements are adopted from the 
Bharatha nStya with suitable modifications. The conver- 
sations between the characters, as well as the narrative 
portion of the story, invariably in verse, are recited in a loud 
voioe by the BhSgavathar to the accompaniment of musical 
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instruments. The action is prompted by his words. This is 
an important point of difference from the Sanskrit drama. 
There are also certain other rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy to 
which the KatUakali does not conform. For instance, in the 
Sanskrit drama the sambhcga srngara is not acted on the 
stage. Fights and tragical deaths are also not represented. 
In the Katjiakali, however, these events form a special attrac- 
tion. Many of the KatTiakalis end in Vadhatns, i.e., death 
of the nayaka or the upandyaka. This element was supplied, 
it is believed, to please the military section of the audience 
who in those days formed a prominent class. The general 
structure of the KatHahaU is more like Jayadfiva’s Ashta- 
padi (Glthagovinda) than anything else. In fact the 
Ch&kyars had been accustomed to stage the Glthagovinda 
in temples during festivals. 

Tradition ascribes the origin of this species of his- 
trionic entertainment to Msnavedan Sakthan Thampuran, 
a Zaroorin of Calicut, who belonged to 
M&n Ca V lic«t n ° f seventeenth century. It is said that 

the Zamorin had once a vision of Krishna 
through the blessing of the great ascetic Vilvamangalafhu 
SwSmiyar. In commemoration of that incident he conceived 
the happy idea of staging the divine life of Krishna. The per- 
formance was therefore called Krishyattatn. His work was 
an adaptation of the Ashtapadi of Jayadeva. It is divided 
into eight parts, each designed for a night's performance. 

Krishna tfam was confined to North Kerala. It was 
Kott&rakara Thampuran, a scion of the Travancore royal 
house, who invented the Katliahali then 
T Kat^alca]i ° f ca U 0 d iidmanal tam. The jftaja, so goes the 
story, requested, the Zamorin to send his 
Krishflfcttam'troupe for a performance at his court. But the 
Zamorin refused. Incensed at this discourteous behaviour 
thej&sja resolved to invent anew kind of play. He chose the 
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story of 6&ma as his theme, the performance being conse- 
quently called the Aamanattam. He also made an improve- 
ment on Krishna foam by substituting Malay Siam for 
Sanskrit, which was the language thus successful in laying 
the foundation of a new type of histrionic literature which 
in later times was enriched by some of the finest works 
in the language. 

KatHaka.li is performed during night time and it 
is announced by the beating of drum, technically called 
KNikottu. The piece generally begins 
^^development* w ^' a thedayamor benediction, correspond- 
ing to tho vandi in the Sanskrit drama. 
The thedayarn owes its origin to the Manjuthara in the 
Ashtapadi, which was recited at the beginning of the 
performance. The actors then appear on the stage, generally 
a panthal put up for the purpose. A t first the actors recited 
the padams themselves while acting. This was changed by 
the ftaja of Vetiat'hundd giving greater facilities to the actors 
to concentrate their attention to acting by signs and by 
gestures. The singing came to be done by professional song- 
sters. The angya language used in the l;afliaka(i to explain 
the meaning of the padams sung by the songster is wonder- 
fully perfect and exact in every detail. Emotions are 
successfully represented by artful gesticulations and deli- 
cate facial expressions. Various subtle and delicate senti- 
ments are expressed by the eyes, which demands patient 
training on the part of the actor. Sometimes one sentiment 
is exhibited by the right eye while a totally different one is 
expressed by the left. In the Ut'haraswayamvara, for ex- 
ample, the sol ka rasa, (sorrow) is expressed by one eye, while 
the kopa rasa (anger) is represented by the other simulta- 
neously. These are difficult feats indeed, but the katHakali 
actors display wonderful skill in their performance. 

The dress and seenic equipment also underwent 
general change. The wooden masques designed by the 

n 
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KofaSrakara Thampuran gave place to the painted face. The 
painting is technically called clnittilndhu. Kiiltam or helmet 
was introduced by Kaplingad Namputhiri to whom elm (ti- 
huihu owes its origin. 

Kalladikkodan Namputhiri also effected certain re- 
forms. On account of the innovations introduced by these 
reformers three types of attain came into 
° f ex i stence > the Yrltaihnnadan the Kaplin- 
(jadan and the Kalladikki dan. The differ- 
ence between the three relates to minor details, especially 
in the angya element. The first type in which the cngya, 
was shown twice gained popularity in Travancore. The 
Kaplingadan type found favour with the Coohinites and 
the last gained currency in North Malabar. All these 
types have undergone gradual change and have given place 
to the modern katHakali, which is a, blending of the best 
elements in all the three. 


The history of 
Katliakaji 
literature. 
Koffa . akafa 
Thampuran. 


Kathalcalippattvs form an important branch of Mala- 
yalam literature. As noticed previously, Kott&rakara 
Thampuran was the first in the field to 
compose a regular adtakkatHa in Mala- 
yalam. He divided the story of the itama- 
yana into eight parts and composed his 
work in such a manner that each of the 
parts sufficed for a night. The eight parts are: (1) Puthra- 
kameshti, (2) Slthaswayamvaram, (3) Vic'hinnabhishekam, 
(4) Kharavadham, (5) Balivadham, (6) Thoranayudham, 
(7) Sethubandhanam and (8) Yudham. His works do not 
possess any great literary merit. But as the themes are 
episodes in the life of Sri ft&ma, they are often staged. 


The next great composer of katliakaU was KOftayat'hu 
Thampuran. He flourished between 840 and 920 M. E. He 
was a member of the Va^akkan KCttay am royal house in 
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Malabar, to which Kerala Varma, the author of 6amayana 
also belonged. Krimmlravadham, Nivatha- 
Thampu an- kavacha Kalakeyavadham, Bakavadham 
and Kalyana Saugandhikam are his well- 
known works. Tradition states that he was very dull in his 
boyhood. His accomplishments in later life are ascribed by 
him to the blessings of the goddess of Sri Porkali whom he 
worshipped with ardent devotion. A poet of remarkable 
talents, he was also a reputed actor. His works are charac- 
terised by richness of thought and dignity of diction and 
are marked by unmistakable traces of comprehensive learn- 
ing. The stage effect of his plays is remarkable. 

Under the patronage of the illustrious sovereign 
Kart'hika Thifunal Maharaja (899—973 M. E.), katlralcali 

K art'hika Thi unai » a ’ ne( ' threat prominence in Travancore. 

and Besides being a patron of arts and letters, 

Agutin Thir'unaj. the Maharaja was an erudite scholar 
and a great poet. He was conversant with several 
languages, both eastern and western, and was extensively 
read in their literatures. In spite of the troublous nature of 
the time, when his whole-hearted attention had to be con- 
centrated on the protection of the kingdom and of his subjects 
from Tippu Sudan, he found time to adore the muses and to 
extend his liberal patronage to posts and scholars alike. 
His best known Jcatliahili works are Rajasuyam, Subha- 
drahafanam, Bakavadham, G a n d h ar va vi j ay am , Panchall- 
swayamvafam and Kalyanasaugandhikam. Prince Aswathi 
Thifunal (931 — 969 M. E.), his nephew, was a poet of un- 
common genius set to advantage by systematic study. He 
composed several works of which Rugminlswayamvaram, 
Ambarlshachafitham, Puthanamoksham and Paundrakava- 
dham are the most important. All of them are greatly valued. 
Aswathi Thifunal died a premature death. But his work 
during that short span of life has left an indelible impression 
on Malay alam literature. His style is rich and graceful. 
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The service rendered to the cause of hatHalcali by 
these two royal patrons cannot be over-estimated. When 


Its popularity. 


the reigning sovereign showed a partiality 
to this branch of literature, it naturally 


became increasingly popular. Further reforms were intro- 
duced in the costume of the actors as well as in the stage 
arrangements. A kafliakali troupe was organised as an 
appendage to the palace staff. The example was followed 
by the aristocracy of the land. KatHakali performance 
became a necessary and important entertainment on festive 
occasions, particularly in temples. On the occasion of the 
marriage of members of royal houses and other well-to-do 
families a hatHahali , generally a swayamvaram of some 
puranic heroine, such as Sitlm or Dainayanthi, was consi- 
dered auspicious. 


In the time of Kart'hika Thirunal Maharaja flourished 
U nnayi Variar, perhaps the greatest of the IcatHakali 
poets. Variar was a native of Irinjala- 
UnaayiVan.ii. ^ ufa in the Cochin territory but spent 

the greater part of his life at Trivandrum as a court poet. 
His work NaJacharitham has won for him immortal fame 
as one of the greatest poets of Kerala. The poem is divided 
into four parts, each intended for a night’s performance. 
In originality of treatment, in the synthesis of appro- 
priate sentiments, in the choice of suitable tunes for the 
songs, in the skilful delineation of character as well as in 
the creation of appealing situations Unnayi Variar stands 
unsurpassed. A special feature of his aUakkatlia is that 
the technicalities of the Sanskrit drama are observed more 
than in any other Kathakali. His style has been described 
as a venkala bhdsha, an alloy language. Variar’s fame 
rests mainly on his katHakali which gave inspiration 
to many of his successors. He wrote Girij&kalyapam, 
a long poem, which also occupies a prominent place in 
literature. 
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The next composer who advanced the cause of kailia,- 
kaH was &avi Varraan Thampi, popularly known as 
Irayimman Thampi (958-1031). He was a 
Viliam pi aU of great originality and deep learning. 

He is said to have lisped in numbers, which 
elicited the admiration of his royal patron, Kart’hika Thiru- 
nal. He composed three dllakkatVias Klchakavadham, 
Ut'haraswayamvaram and Dakshayagam, based on episodes 
from the Mahabharatlia. They are highly admired both 
for their literary excellence and for their stage effect. It 
is notewor thy that he attempted to collect and edit all the 
atlakkatlids available during his time. One of the most 
popular of Thampi’s compositions is a ihardtlu or lullaby 
beginning with cmanaihinkaJkkulavo , which by itself is 
sufficient to give him a place among the great lyrical poets. 
It is redolent with a delicate sense of beauty. Subhadra- 


harauara and fiasakrida are two Ihinivo Ihiiappa ( tfs. Nava- 
rathriprabandham, Murajapappana and several devotional 
pieces and love songs are among his other works. His 
great musical talents have lent a delightful charm to his 
poetical compositions. 


Vidwan Kojl Thainpuran (987 — 1021 M.E.), was tho 
author of the famous dtlakkallia Ravanavijayam. He 
Vidwan Koii belonged to the family of Kilimanur 
Thampur'an. Koil Thampurans traditionally reputed for 
learning and proficiency in fine arts. He died at the 
early age of thirty-three. Ravanavijayam is universally 
appreciated. Santhanagopalam Thullal is •another of his 
works. His erudition in Sanskrit was phenomenal. Both 
Vidwan Koil Thampuran and Irayimman Thampi were 
respected and patronised by the illustrious Maharaja 
Swathi Thir unaj. 

The next generation of poets kept alive the interest 
in the katHakali literature by their liberal contributions. 
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Ilat'hur Irtamaswamy Sastrigal’s Jalandhar asuravadham, 
Uthram Thirunal Maharaja’s Simhadhwa- 
Their successois. j ac haritham, Kerala Varma Valiya Koil 

Thampuran’s Matsyavallabhachafitham, Hanumad Utbha- 
vam, Pralambavadham, Dhruvacharitham, and Para^urama- 
vijayam are fairly well known. Sarvajnavijayam by Anan- 
thapurat'hu Mut'ba Koil Thampuran, Duryodhanavadham by 
Vayaskara Musu, Markandeyacharitham by K. C. Kesava 
Pillai, Hiranyavadham by Chakrapani Variar are note- 
worthy. The older works, however, still command the field. 


Of the authors of the present generation very few 
have attempted this species of composition except Vallathol 
Narayana Menon and Mr. V. Krishnan 
Its present state, fhampi. The valuable efforts of Mr. 

Narayana Menon who founded the KeralakalS. Mandalam 
to disseminate the art and culture of Kerala, have been of 
immense service in the popularisation of hatliakali in and 
outside Kerala. Mr. Vadasssri Krishnan Thampi whose sad 
death occurred in 1113 endeavoured for many years to bring 
about a rejuvenation of interest in hatliakali. His Chuda- 
mani, Vajlikumaram and Thadakavadham are fine pieces. 
The merits of hatliakali are now being appreciated through- 
out the country. The liberal patronage extended by His 
Highness the Maharaja Sri Chithira Thirunal has proved a 
wonderful incentive to its increasing popularity. 

The last few paragraphs have been devoted to a 

narration of the development of hatliakali and the growth 

,, , „ of its literature down to modern times in 

Kunchan Nambiyar. , , . . , . , mi 

order to present a connected picture. The 

works of a few later poets had, therefore, to be mentioned. 
But in order to describe the continuous development of 
MalaySlam literature we have to go back to earlier times. 
The reigns of MgrthSnda Varma, and It&ma Varma Maha- 
rajas witnessed a remarkable effloresoence of poetry. The 
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patronage which they extended to poets bore rich fruit. 
The outstanding names among them are those of UnnSyi 
Vsriar and K unchan Nambiy&r. The former’s reputation 
rests on a single poem which was chiselled into an exquisite 
work of art with as much industry and genius, embellished 
by fascinating ideas and endowed with soul-stirring music. 
Kunohan Nambiyar, on the other hand, was a prolific writer 
who tried his hands in various forms of composition in all of 
which he achieved signal success. His poetic genius was 
luscious, all-embracing and vigorous. His learning was 
vast and his powers of observation of men and things so 
keen and so varied that he was able to adapt the concepts 
of the great poets of antiquity to the conditions of Malabar 
society. He was like a great fountain from which issued 
forth copious streams of poesy which pleased his contem- 
poraries and enriched his mother-tongue for the delectation 
and edification of posterity. Nambiyar did not reach the 
same height as Elut'hac'han in the sublimity of his thought, 
the grandeur of his expression or the enthralling spiritual 
fervour which transports the reader and the listener into the 
high elevations of religious awe and devotion. But in 
his own line of giving instruction by pleasing, he stands 
unrivalled. He enjoys a popularity throughout Kerala next 
only to that of Elut'hac'han’s. 


Nambiyar was born in Killikuric'himangalam in 
Malabar. Having spent his earlier days at the court of the 
J-taja of Chempaka^eri, he came over 
HlS forks'* 6 anfl to Trivandrum when M&rthanda Varma 
captured that kingdom. Even as a boy, he 
is reputed to have composed verses which indicated pro- 
mise of a brilliant future. He tried all species of poetic 
composition prevalent at the time, Kilippatfu, Manipravala 
Kavyam, Thi ruvathi rappa. { { w , Kirihanam, and Vanchifcpattu. 
His works in eaoh of these types are commendable and are 
Widely read by all sections of the people. 
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Nambiy&r’s fame chiefly rests on his thullal works. 
Thullal was a new species of poetry, but it must be recognised 
that he owed a great deal to the chakyar 
The general^ features the champis and the katUakali. In 

the thullal the actor himself recites the 
piece assisted by his party. The thullal is generally a metrical 
narration of some puranic story. The metre adopted in 
thullal is the same as that used in the so-called prose pass- 
ages of the champi s. At the same time, NambiySr enriched 
MalaySlam by introducing new metres. In delineating 
character he had always in view his Malabar audience. He 
therefore gave a local colouring to the puranic stories and 
characters. He used poetry as an instrument of social 
reformation. There are few communities or types of people 
who have escaped the flagellation of his irony and satire* 

NambiySr popularised three types of thullal : Ottan , 
bithankan and Parayan. Of these, the first and the second are 
so called from the way in which they are 
ir °thuUal. ° recited, the tune in < ttan thullal being rapid 
and that in .nthankan slow. The parayan 
thullal is well-suited for the narration of pathetic stories. 

Nambiyar’s works are numerous and they belong to 
various types, the thullal being the most important. Among 
his miscellaneous works, PathinnSlu Vrt’ham, Silavathi, 
Pat'hu Vrt'ham, Irupafhinalu Vrt'ham (Bh&gavatham), Sri 
Krishna Charitham, Nala Charitham Kilippattu, and 
Panchathanthram KilippSttu are the more prominent ones. 
He has written some a(takkatTids as well. 

NambiySr was a poet of uncommon genius and sound 
common sense. He was the first to write poetry mainly to 
q , r , please the rank and file. At the same time 

• %^£55^ir. 8 ' ■ His works show a high degree of culture 
-• : ■; and- a great . wealth of learning though 

they are occasionally: marred by useless repetitions, and 
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unnecessary digressions. His apology seems to have been 
that he was catering to people of all sorts and conditions. 
For the same reason he chose a language which would be 
easily understood by all. 

Much controversy has raged on the question of the 
identity of Kunehan Nambiyar and 6sma Panivadan. 

Kunchnn There are several works in Sanskrit and 
Nmnbiyar and Malay Slam ascribed to the latter. In the 
Kama P&uiv&dan. opinion of some scholars &5ma Panivadan 
was the pseudonym assumed by Kunehan Nambiyar in his 
Sanskrit compositions. The more important works ascribed 
to It Sana Panivadan are three Sanskrit dramas, Chandrika- 
vTtlii, Madanukethucharitham, and Sitharaghavam, two 
epic poems, Vishnuvilasam, and Raghavavijayam, and two 
devotional pieces, M uknnda sathaka. and Siva sathaka. The 
reasons urged to establish the identity of these two poets 
need not be detailed here. If llama Panivadan was 
different from Nmnbiyar, it is highly improbable that such 
a great poet should have remained obscure till recent times. 
On the other hand, it is equally difficult to believe that 
Nambiyar kept himself under a bushel deliberately and 
concealed his authorship of Sanskrit works from his 
contemporaries. 


Kallekkulangara Ragbava Pisharoti, Katiyankulam 
Suppu Menon, Kalakkat'hu ftaghavan Nambiyar, Kalakka- 
t'hu Damojaran Nambiyar, Balakavi Irlama 
SW MahIf&ja. nal Sastrigal, VidwSn Kurup and PandSra- 
t’ha^an were some of the minor writers of 
the next generation. During the first quarter of the last 
century flourished SwSthi Thirunal Maharaja, a talented 
poet and admittedly one of the greatest musicians and 
musical composers in South India. Ho was a lovpr and 
patron of fine arts. The bulk of his musical compositions, 
iB in Sanskrit. One of his well-known literary works in 
63 
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MalaySlam is Uthsava prabandham, a poem of considerable 
merit, written in a sort of champu style. 


The growth of the language after the time of SwSthi 
Thirun&l Maharaja is remarkable. The growing influence 
of western languages, especially English, 
Modem Times. has been the most important factor which 
has shaped the literature during this period. But it cannot 
be said that Sanskrit lias relaxed its hold to any appreciable 
degree. The printing press has exerted a great influence 
during this period . The facility to publication paved the way 
to the popularisation of works old and new. In former days, 
the cost of making out copies was high and it was only the 
well-to-do classes who were able to own copies of even 
standard works like the Aam&yana. But now books have 
become cheap and the multiplication of schools created a 
reading habit even among the lower strata of society. Men 
educated in the English language began to occupy high 
positions in the public service and some of them interested 
themselves in the improvement of the literature. The 
pandit point of view yielded to the standards set by 
persons of this class who were able to visualise a broader 
horizon. The notions of literary taste changed. Ideas of 
authenticated history, geography and other sciences found 
their echoes in Malayalam books. The best intellect of the 
country was, however, devoted to government service and 
the liberal professions which opened the way to wealth and 
influence. For sometime there was an apotheosis of English 
in the same manner as in the old days Sanskrit commanded 
the undivided attention of the teacher and the student. The 
aristocracy of learning obtained their aliment from English 
literature. English became the language of official commu- 
nications, arguments in courts of justice, and even of 
friendly correspondence between persons of importance. 
MalaySlam schools, such of them as existed, were regarded 
as an inferior class of educational institutions. The 
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kept up the traditions of the old lcarnf 
devoted their time to metrical composition. The language 
ot the court was still MalaySJam. But for nearly a hundred 
years the Dewans were generally persons with Tamil 
or Telugu as their mother-tongue. Some of them spared 
no efforts to broaden the bass of education as well as 
to raise its altitude. But interest in the growth of 
MalaySlam literature they had very little. In the time of 
Sir T. Madhava Rao, however, certain efforts were made to 
ensure the development, of MalaySlam, so that it might 
become a good medium of literary and scientific knowledge. 
The Text Book Committee which was sanctioned by the 
Maharaja Ayilyam Thirunal under his advice created a 
remarkable change. 

Of that body Kerala Varma Valiya Koil Thampuran, 
was a member and afterwards President. His famous 
translation of Kalidasa's Sakunthala has 
won for him the popular title of Kerala 
Kalidasa. A scholar and poet, unequalled in Kerala at the 
time, he was a most healthy source ot inspiration to the 
literary men of the period. 

He was a prolific writer both • in Sanskrit and 
Malayalam. Vis&khavijayam, Kamsavadham champu, 
Ksh a map® na sahasr a m, Thulabharatfatha* 
kam, YamapranSinasathakam, Padarn- 
vinda£athakam, VyaghralayWasjthakam, Srngafamanjari 
Bhana, Thirunalprabandham, Amrthamatfianam, Naksha- 
thramala and VictOriyacharitham are some of his Sanskrit 


Keraja Varma. 


His works. 
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works. His annotations of Sukasand§§am and PrakriyS- 
sarvaswam are also fairly known. 

In Malayalam his works are numerous. Of his 
katfiakalis mention has already been made. His Maytira- 
sande& am elicited ^he highest praise from his contempora- 
ries. The poem # relates to a sad episode in the life of its 
author. It is an imaginary message sent to his consort 
through a peacock from Harip&d where he had the misfor- 
tune to live as a State prisoner. 

One of the chief titles to fame of Kerala Varma is 
that he is the father of Modern MalaySlam prose. To 
appreciate fully his contribution it is necessary to trace 
briefly its previous history. 

According to Govinda Pillai, the historian of Mala- 
yalam Literature, prose had its origin in very ancient times. 

The chronicles of temples, records of reli- 
1 gious endowments and other gifts made by 
royal and aristocratic families embodied in inscriptions and 
copper plates reveal the earliest phase of prose in Mala- 
y 5,1am. They are written in long-drawn sentences. Dr. 
Gundert has examined the Telicherry chronicles and testi- 
fied to their immense value as the specimen of early prose. 
The earliest among them are in the vattelut'hu script. The 
later ones are in the modern characters. It' is generally 
believed that prose in early times was seldom used for 
literary purposes. This view, however, is not correct; for, so 
early as the fifth century M. E. prose seems to have attained 
a considerable* degree of maturity as may be inferred from 
random references to works like Abhimanyuvadham 
mentioned in LllSthilakam. Several old prose works which 
may be assigned to the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries M. E. 
(14th to 16th centuries A.D.) have now been brought to 
light. Lllsvathi, Bhagavad Githa, Mat'havilssam, BrahmS- 
nandavivekam, Thampr&kkalbh&sha, Vssavadafha, Gouri- 
katHa, Keralacharitham, BhSgavatham (Tamil), etc., deserve 
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special mention. Sanskrit influence is seen predominat- 
ing in the early prose works. Many words and phrases 
found in them have now become obsolete. 

Among the early prose compositions which have come 
down to us there are two which have to be particularly 
noted. The first is Samkshepavedantha by Dr. Joseph 
Kariyattil, who was Bishop of Oranganore. This was the 
first Malayalam book to be printed, the printing being done 
at Rome in 1772 A.D. The second is a voluminous account 
of Kariyattil Mar Joseph’s voyage to Rome (1778 — 1786). It 
was written by Paramakil Governodorac'han. The book is 
highly valuable both as a piece of history and as a specimen 
of the prose of the period. 

The growth of prose literature, however, appears to 
have been tardy. Some of the royal messages sent by 
K&rt'hika Thiruna] Maharaja to his minister Baja Kesava 
Das, which are now published, show that simple and elegant 
prose was written in those days. The historic proclamation 
of Velu Thainpi made from Kundara in 984 M.E. and 
a few other State documents as well as the letters and 
proclamations of the Ranis, Gouri Parvathi Bayi and 
Gouri Lakshmi Bayi are important literary records which 
lend considerable help in tracing the history of prose 
in the south. Sanskrit influence which was so predomi- 
nant in the earlier prose writings is seen to be on the 
decline, its place being taken by English. This process slowly 
but steadily gathered strength. By the time of Ayilyam 
Thirunal Maharaja (1036 — 1055) a distinct type of prose had 
evolved itself. Minakethanacharitham and a' prose version 
of Sakunthalam, written by him, although characterised 
by a large admixture of Sanskrit words, may be taken to be 
the earliest specimens of prose works of the modern period. 

Such was the condition of Malayalam prose on the 
eve of the period ushered in by Kerala Varma. Within a 
short time he was able to write a large number of books. 
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primarily intended for use in schools. Some of them pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Book 
KC contribution. 8 Committee have become almost classical. 

Vijnanamanjari, Sanmargasamgraham and 
Sanmargadlpika are still read. Amongst his prose works, 
Mahac'hafitham and Akbar deserve special notice. The 
former is a collection of biographical sketches of eminent 
men and the latter a translation of a novel relating to the 
reign of Akbar. His ‘Akbar’ was the first work of its 
type in Malay alam and it laid the foundation of a new 
species of literature. Steeped in Sanskrit lore and deeply 
erudite in the classical works, Kerala Varma chose for him- 
self a hightlown and sanskritic diction in his novel, which 
makes it difficult reading for all but the scholars. This, 
however, was not the case with his other works, which were 
written for the school boy and the lay reader. It was the 
language adopted by him in his smaller works that had an 
abiding influence in shaping the growth of Malayalam 
prose as we now see it. Kerala Varma’s range of 
influence in the literary field greatly increased with his 
acceptance of the presidentship of the Bhashdpcshini 
Sabha brought into existence by the assiduous labours of 
Varghese Mappila, a great lover and promoter of Mala- 
yalam literature. The magazine, Bhashaposhini, started 
as an organ of that Sabha under the guidance of Kerala 
Varma, has made valuable contribution to the development 
of Malayalam. 

Prominent among the other prose writers were Appu 
Neduhhsti, O. Chanthu Menon, C. V. ft&man Pillai, Vehnayil 
Kunjiraman NayanSr Appan ThampurSn, 
writers* 6 and Prof, ftaja ftaja Varma. The articles 
written in the Vidy&vinodini by C. Achutha 
Menon and others were such as helped the growth of a pure 
prose style by holding out a high standard of constructive 
criticism. 
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Some of these authors deserve special mention. 
C. V. Jisman Pillai, is the novelist par excellence in Kerala. 

Two eminent His historical romances, MsjrthSin^ci 
novelists. Varma, Dharma IlSja and fenia jflaja 
Bahadur, relate to the period of Msrt'hSnda Varma and 
his successor &S.ma Varma. That he was equally great 
in the writing of the social novel is evident from 
PremSmrtham. His works have become classics in the 
language. His style, though sometimes involved, is full of 
poetic imagery and characterised by deep feeling and 
powerful pathos, and at time it lends itself to scintillating 
humour. In the construction of plot, in the delineation 
of character, in the skilful handling of situations and in 
reproducing dialogue, C. V. is a supreme master. His 
characters glow with life and carry home to the reader 
a conviction of reality. He has written a number of minor 
works, mostly farces, which paved the way for the growth 
of prose dramas modelled on the western type. The 
novels of Chanthu Menon (1022—1074) are exceedingly 
popular. His two works are Indulekha and Sarada. A 
most attractive picture of the contemporary life of Kerala, 
the novels have won the admiration of all classes of readers. 
Indulekha was so much appreciated by Dumergue, Collector 
of Malabar, that he translated it into English. The charac- 
teristic features of Chanthu Meaon’s writings are simpli- 
city, grace and perspicuity. They are rich in Humour of 
the most enlivening character. Complex and intricate plot 
construction had no fascination for Menon. The portrayal 
of amusing situations and humorous characters was his 
forte. His delicate touches gave a special flavour to his 
descriptions of men and things. 

Several novels both original ones, as well as trans- 
lations and adaptations from foreign languages followed. 
They are of various types, historical, social, romantic, or 
detective. Appan Thampuriin’s Bkuthafflyar and Bhs.skafa 
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Men6n, C. S. Subrahrtioniyan Potti’s Durgg&anandini, and 
ThSlApushkafini, Jyothishmathi of K. Narayapa Kurukkal, 
and somd of the works of Tharavat'hu Amrralu Ainrna and 
T. ‘C. KalySni Amma, are among the popular novels. The 
demand for cheap books of this kind is increasing and mini- 
mum merit finds patronage at the hands of enterprising 
publishers. The new productions cannot be said to come up 
to the level of Msrt'handa Varma or lndulekha. But that 
is the story of the English novel repeated in Kerala. Demo- 
cracy in Literature results in prolific ness, hut not always 
in excellence. Literary ambition often bears fruit in works 
Of permanent value in the form of novels. But more often 
the value of such periodic literature is ephemeral. 

The success of Kerala Varma’s Sakunthalam en- 
couraged other writers to try their hand at translation 
of dramas from Sanskrit. Janaklpafi- 
Ihc Drama. nayam and Ufhafaf&macharitham of 
Ohat'hukkutty Mannadiyar (1032 — 1082), Aseharya Ohuda- 
mani and Vikramdrvaiiyam of Kotuhiialltir Kunju Kuttan 
Thampuran (1040 — 1088) Vikramorvaslyam of Kottarat’hil 
Sankupni and Charudat'han and Swapna Yasavadat'ham of 
Professor &aja Aaja Varma are notable productions of 
this species. Of these Mannadiyar’s translation of the 
Ufhafafamachafitham is admittedly the best. Some 
Sarigvthanti takas (musical dramas) were also composed 
during this period, of which Sangltha Naishadham of T. C. 
Achutha Menon and Sadafama of K. C. Kesava Piliai 
are fairly good examples. The first original drama was 
KalyStjih&takam by Koturmallur Kochunni Thampu- 
ran. Thottakkattu Ikkavu Amma wrote Subhadrarjunam 
strictly following the Sanskrit model. Srlkanteswaram 
P admanabha Pillai’s Kanakalathaswayamvafam and 
PsndaV&vijayam we're once popular. The popularity gained 
by the n&talcas was so great that many people who 
had no real aptithde for poetical composition took to 
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play- writing. An effective corrective was administered 
to that undesirable enterprise by ftama Kurup, a great 
humorist, by a merciless attack on ail the poetasters in 
his Chakklchankaram, a highly amusing satirical piece. 

Another new growth of literature during the time of 
Kerala Varma. was the mnhalcdvyam. This was the only 
species of Sanskrit composition hitherto 
Mah&k&vyan. ] 9 f^ unattempted by Malayalam poets. Sri 
Krishnacharitham of Kunchan Nampiyar, though it mostly 
satisfies the conditions of a mahdkavya,, is not called by 
that name. The want of mahakavyas was, however, soon 
supplied by a number of poets who concentrated their 
attention either in composing original mahalcavyas or in 
producing translations, &S,ma chandra vilasam by Alakat'hu 
Padmanabha Kurup (1045 — 1107) was the first mahakdvya. 
This poem scrupulously follows the rules laid down in 
Sanskrit rhetoric. The noet shows admirable mastery over 
the language in the composition of the cMlhra sarga, full of 
difficult and intricate play of words. Several works followed 
f-fam ac h and rav i 1 a sam . Of these Vanchlsavamsam and 

Pandaxodayam of Kotuhhallur Koc-luinni Thanipufan, Um5- 
keralam of Ullur, Ke^aviyam of K. C. Kesava Pillai, 6uk- 
mangadachafitham of Panthaiam Kerala Varma, Chithra- 
yogam of Vallat'hol and Yesuvijayam of Kattakkayat'hil 
Cheriyan Mappiliay are prominent. Other Mahakavyas 
of an inferior order have since made their appearance 
in Malayalam. “The Malayalam mahakavyas ", observes 
NanthySrvJttil PafarreSwafan Pillai, “are* the result of 
mature perseverance and immature poetic genius.” The 
statement contains a. good deal of truth when applied to 
the works of second rate importance. However, the old type 
of scholars have not yet given up the mahakavyas and 
some of them do continue to produce works of that type. 
Vatakkumkur &g,ja ftaja Varma, has written two mahd- 
kavyas, flaghuvlfavijayam, and &aghav&bhyudayam, 

64 
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Translations. 


Among translations of longer poems the KumSia- 
sambhavam of Professor Raja 6sja Varma, Krishnavil&sam 
of Kaviyiir Raman Nampiyar, 6aghuvam- 
sam of Kuntur NsrSyapa Menon, and 
AngalasSmrajyam* of K. O. Kesava Filial deserve special 
notice. Though not of the kavya type strictly speaking, 
‘the metre to metre and word for word’ translation of the 
Mahabhsratha by Kunjukuttan Thampuran and the 
version of Vsdmlki’s 6amSyana by Vallafhol Nsrsyana 
Menon are two important works. The translation of the 
MahSbhSratha was completed in two years, a marvellous 
achievement. The Halasya mahathmya of Mann&diyar, 
JnSnavSsishtam of Varavur Samu Menon, BhagavadglthS 
of Damodaran Kart' ha, De v I bhagh a vatham of Attukg.1 
Sankara Pillai, and the Thirukkuraj, of Dewan Bahadur 
A. Govinda Pillai may be mentioned in passing. 


Khandak&vyaa. 


This period is prolific in khgndakavyas, which may 
be broadly classified into two divisions, one following 
Sanskrit and the other English models. 
Kerala Varma himself wrote a khandakavya, 
Daivayogam. The works of ChanganSsseri Ravi Varma 
K6il Thampuran, UshSkalyanam Bhasha Champu, Kavi- 
sabharannanam and Dfivl4atakam deserve prominent men- 
tion. Numerous minor poems followed in rapid succession. 
Prof. 6sja 6a j a Varma’s Malay avilasam shows the in- 
fluence of English literature. Kuttikunju Thankachi, a 
daughter of Irayimman Thampi, was a well-known poetess. 
The works of Vepmani Ac'han Namputhiri (992 — 1066) and 
Vepmani Mahan (1019 — 1068) have been noticed before. 
Kunju Kuttan Thampuran (1040 — 1088) was a ready writer 
and was famous for extempore versification. Even his 
friendly correspondence was in verse. Panthalat’hu Kerala 


* Its original was written by Professor lifi-ja P&ja Varma. It deals 
with the history of the English Supremacy in India. The poet 
follows KAlidAaa’s RaghuvamSa. 
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V" anna’s M a rt h a n d ad o vo d a v am is a. good litera ry production. 
Asannamarana chinthasathakam of K. C. Kesava Pillai, 
and another poem of that name by Mulur S. PadmanSbha 
Papikker won the prizes in a competitive examination in 
rapid versification. They are praised for naturalness of their 
sentiment and gracefulness of diction. The Subhashitha- 
rathnakafam, a metrical catalogue of wise sayings, is 
another of Keiava Pillai’s works. The works of Oduvil Kunju 
Krishpa Menon (1045 — 1091) have an easy flow and simplicity 
which are eminently attractive. His Vilasini is popular and 
many of his stray verses are oft-quoted. Among the writers 
of the Kerala Varma period Oravankara Namputhiri was a 
talented poet of great originality and power. Some of his 
devotional pieces are exquisite. The verses of Sivolli 
Nampuri also gained great popularity. KottSrat'hil 
Sankunni and several others have written IclianJakavyas. 
Oduvil Sankarankutty Menon is a poet who is untiring in 
his devotion to the muses. The output is large. What is 
remarkable in his case is the fact that he has been able to 
do so much though born blind. 

Modern Malay&lam poetry is characterised by a new 
outlook. The super-imposition of western civilisation on 

. , that of the east has generated new ideas 

The new school. 

of taste. But the old models continue to 
exert their influence. In former days poetical genius devoted 
itself to the explanation and amplification of the thought of 
the ancients, though many of the Kerala poets were able to 
reshape the pictures with considerable originality. Occasion- 
ally a MalaySlam poet chalked out a new path and indulged 
in his own rhetorical devices. But the old fundamental 
laws of literary composition were generally adhered to. 
The spread of English education extended the bounds of 
knowledge and generated new angles of vision. At first the 
number of people who went in for English education formed 
only a minority. But the new ideas filtered down to the 
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very base. The evolution of the Malayalam novel attests 
the influence of the new conditions. That influence was 
not confined to prose. The arbitrary rules of prosody and 
poetics which limited the province and prescribed the align- 
ment of genius in stereotyped channels came to be regarded 
as exerting a prejudicial effect on the expansion of Malay a- 
lam literature. The inspiration which proceeded from the 
monuments of a language which ceased to be a living force 
many centuries ago was not enough to meet the require- 
ments of an age which was ushered in by the political and 
academic reformation which came in the wake of the 
British connection, from this change in the circumstances 
of the country arose a new school of poets, who, while res- 
pecting the old traditions and venerating the great literary 
works in Sanskrit and Malay a lam, recognised, at the same 
time, the value of western literature and submitted them- 
selves to its potent influence. The wine of western though!, 
thus came to be preserved in the bottles of the east along 
with oriental thought. There is perhaps no coimtry in the 
world which presents such a large proportion of literary 
ability as Travancore does. Malayalam lends itself freely 
to profitable use in all the different varieties of composition. 
Three poets, Mahskavi Ullur 8. Parameswara Aiyer, Kuma- 
ran Asan and Vail at’ hoi Nafayana Menon, may be regarded 
as the representatives of the new school. 

Mahskavi* Ullur is still active in his literary work. 
From his student days he evinced an uncommon desire for 
• the acquisition of knowledge. The various 
^ ur ' departments of learning, languages, history, 

philosophy, law, politics, archaeology and sociology, yielded 
to his persistent industry. The best part of his life was de- 
voted to the service of government in which he rose to a high 
place. r But official duties never prevented his application to 

# The title Mahakavi was conferred on him by H. H. SrT Chit'hir’a 
Thitun&l Mah&r&ja. 
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the service of the muses. His poems, short and long, are 
read with gusto throughout Kerala. His chief works are 
Umakeralam, Karnabhushanam, Pingala, Bhakthidlpika, 
Chithrassla, Tharaharam, Kiranavali and Chait'hraprabha- 
varn. A prominent characteristic of his poetry consists in 
the successful dilution of learning to satisfy the demand of 
the average man. The poet sses nature and creation with 
the eyes of a scholar whose heart responds to the con- 
sciousness of the brotherhood of all things, animate and 
inanimate. 

Kumaran As&n (104(i — 1099) was a poet of great 
eminence who compressed into a few years of literary 
activity a strenuous work which will al- 
ways be remembered. He first came to 
notice as the author of Vina Puvu, a lyrical piece which 
depicts in inimitable fashion the vanity of human wishes. 
His subsequent works are Nalini, Lila, Chandalabhikshuki, 
Sltlia, Kafuna, DuravastHa, PrafoJanam, and 6rl Buddha* 
oharitham. The main feature of his writings consists in an 
endeavour to establish the equality of mankind by doing away 
with the barriers set up by the rigid rules of caste. The 
outpourings of his heart are marked by a tinge of pessimism 
brought about by hard social customs. His versification is 
simple, the deepest thought coming out in unconventional 
garb. Ais,n was a great leader of the I.lavas and identified 
himself with all movements for the advancement of their 
interests. AH classes of the people of Kerala are agreed in 
regarding him as a great poet of modern times. His untimely 
death by accidental drowning was a great loss to Malay&lam 
literature. It is worthy of mention that his poetic talents were 
so greatly appreciated that he was presented with a shawl 
and a bangle by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Vallat'hol Narayana Men on is a native of M*alabar. 
His translation of Valmiki’s £a may an am has already been 
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noticed. His great popularity throughout Kerala depends on 
v-i 1 j-it'ii ■>' ^ ie ex( l uis ite lyrical pieces which enshrine 

the greatness of the ideals of ancient 
Indian civilisation and the sentiments of regenerated nation- 
alism which stir the hearts of the people of India. He culls 
his themes from the sacred realms of the purapas as well as 
from the vicissitudes of modern life. According to him the 
greatness of India is not merely a thing of the past but 
an orb of light in. the dawn of the future. His heart 
distends with pride at the thought of what his native land 
Kerala has contributed to the civilisation of India and the 
world. His efforts for the popularisation of the arts of 
Kerala have been crowned with success. His important 
works are Anifuddhan, Badhiravilspam, Ofukafhu, Gana- 
pathy, and Sishyanuin Makanum. His shorter lyrics have 
been collected in the Sahithyamanjari. His poetry is 
pervaded by an air of optimism. Vallafl ol is the recipient 
of may honours from His Highness the Maharaja of 
Cochin. 

One species of metrical composition in which all these 
three poets have tried their hand, and tried successfully, is 
the elegy for which English literature 
Elegies. afforded excellent models. The earliest of 
the Malayalam elegies, however, was composed by Mr. 
M. E-Sja Rsja Varma Raja. It is an imitation of Tennyson’s 
In Memorium. The poem is styled Priyavilapam, the theme 
being the premature death of prince Aswathi Thirunal 
Marthanda Varma, a talented member of the ruling 
house. Vilapam by C. S. Subramonyan Potti is also a 
work of merit. The Praiodanam of KumSran A£an 
and several pieces by Ullur and Vallat'hol belong to this 
class. 


Parallel to the growth ol lyrics and other shorter 
poems there is also an increasing output of short stories, 
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essays and prose dramas. This is facilitated by the large 
number of newspapers and literary maga- 
^ssays^etc^’ zines - I'his began with the Vidyavilasini 
the Vidyavinddini, the Bhashaposhini, the 
Rasikaranjini and other periodicals. The contributors were 
mostly from among the ranks of persons who possessed a 
knowledge of English. Kavanodayam, a magazine specially 
devoted to the publication of poetical works old and new, 
and Lekshmi Bayi, intended for the benefit, of the women 
of Kerala, did good work. The magazines have done much 
in the cause of research and literary criticism. A fascinating 
collection of stories is the Aithihyamala by Kott&rat'hil 
Sankunni, an older writer, a work in which he combined 
history, tradition and folk-lore all woven into one. Many 
are the young men and women who are working in this line. 
Some of them are good in writing prose dramas w'hich are 
modelled on the works of Moliera, Ibsen, and Bernard Shaw. 
They are too many for mention. The late Mr. E. V. Krishna 
Pillai was perhaps the most popular of this class. 

The numerous public meetings held in almost all parts 
of the State, week after week and sometimes day after day, 
gives an inducement to prominent scholars to put their 
thoughts before the world in the form of essays and dissert- 
ations. The better class of them finds its way to the 
journals. Even those who are shy of cold print are 
obliged to contribute their talents to this channel through 
the importunate demands of publishers. There are also a 
great many essays intended primarily to be included in 
books. Many of these are of a high level bflt time should 
elapse before their place in literature can he definitely 
ascertained. 


The progress of education in Travancore has been 
responsible for the compilation of a* large 
number of books on every subject of 
importance. The start was given by Rspi P&rvathi Bhai 


Miscellaneous. 
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more than a hundred years ago. The part played by the 
Christian Missionary Societies deserves prominent mention. 
They were the pioneers of printing in Kerala. The early 
missionaries made a sustained effort in studying the langu- 
age of the country and in placing useful knowledge within 
the reach of the ordinary people. The dictionaries compiled 
by Gundert, Collins and Bailley have been of great use. 
So is Garthwaite's Malay Slam grammar. The services 
rendered to the cause of Malayalam literature by the Univer- 
sity of Madras have been invaluable. The teaching staff 
of His Highness the Maharaja’s College at Trivandrum, 
notably prof. A. R. &aja &5ja Varma, K. R. Krishna Pillai 
and P. K. Narayapa Filial among others, made valuable 
contribution by their example and precept. So did Mr. 
Ullur Parameswara Aiyer. University men applied a new 
method to the study of Malayalam and contributed a wealth 
of literary criticism. Some of the best known and the most 
popular works in Malayalam prose are written by them. 
Their names are too numerous for mention. 

The library movement is giving a fresh impetus to 
popular instruction. The SahUhya Pariahad * which meets 
,, ... once a year is an institution which in 

some measure co-ordinates the literary 
activities in Travaneore, Cochin and Malabar by giving 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of Mala- 
yalam. This is a period of transition. But a judicious 
commingling of old and new elements to preserve the 
distinctiveness of the culture of Kerala, taking full ad- 
vantage at the same time of the progress of knowledge in 
the world of today, is the most prominent characteristic 
of literary activity which is pursued by the poets and 
scholars of Travaneore, encouraged by the liberal policy 
of His Highness the Maharaja and His Highness’s 
Government. 


A literary conference, 
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The greatness of K§rala and its culture is claiming 
increased attention. History is giving a correct perspective. 
K. P. PadmanSbha Menon’s History of Cochin in Maia- 
ySlam is an original work which serves as a model. 
Many facts in the history of Travancore are narrated there- 
in. Following the footsteps of his father Shungooppy MenOn, 
the author of the History of Travancore, Padmanabha 
Menon devoted the best portion of his life to the compila- 
tion of a History of Kerala in English. Mr. R. N5.f5.yana 
Papikkar has incorporated certain new views in his history 
of Travancore in Malayalam. Books are being published on 
the past history of communities like the Syrian Christians 
and the Ijavas. Mr. A. Gopala Menon, has explained the 
philosophy of history in his ‘Chari thra Thathwam,’ and the 
principles of sociology and economics in his ‘ Samuc’5.jot- 
karsham.’ Mr. K. M. Panikkar is a prominent writer on 
a variety of subjects, history and historical novels being 
the more important. 

This chapter has been written with the object of 
giving a general idea of Malayalam literature. In several 
cases the names of authors have been mentioned to illus- 
trate schools of thought or types of composition. The 
names of many living writers have been omitted in view 
of the scheme of this chapter. Some of them are good 
posts while others possess great, literary ability. A 
united effort is being made by the eduoated classes who 
speak Malayalam to foster the growth of its literature 
irrespective of the fact that they are living in three diffe- 
rent political environments. The literary excellence of some 
of the articles in newspapers and periodicals is remark- 
able. The late K. RSmakrishria Pillai was a bold critic 
of literary works. Among living men of the older genera- 
tion, prominent in the press or plalform, the names of 
Messrs. R. Uwara Pillai, M. fta rna Varma Thampan, 
Malltir GOvinda Pillai, Mnrkot'hu Kum5ran, K. C. Mammen 
M&ppilay, C. V. KunjurSman, O. M. Cheriyan, I. C. Chacko 
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and P. K. Gbvinda Pillai are worthy of mention. The last 
mentioned writes good verse as well. None contributed 
-more learned articles to periodicals, or contributed more 
to help the growth of literary criticism than the late 
Mr. P. K. N&fSyana Pijlai. VrjftSmadlpika, a collection of 
literary and historical essays by Mahakavi S. Parame§wara 
Aiyar, deserves prominent mention. Maiay&lam literature 
■continues to grow. 

Sanskrit and Tamil are also being cultivated. There 
are several Travancoreans with acknowledged scholarship 

in Tamil. Mr. T. Lakshmanan Pillai is 
Sanskrit and Tamil f am0UB a8 a composer of Tamil songs 

I f TiAT*A T 11 fPQ L w 

and Mr. S. DesikavinSyakam Pillai is 
well-known as a poet. Sanskrit was the language of 
culture all through the past in Kerala and a vast body of 
Sanskrit literature was produced by the native scholars. 
The names of Kulr.sekhara Alwar, SankarachSrya, 
Lila^uka, Sakthibhadra, LakshmidSsa, Vasu Bhatta- 
thiri, &avi Varma Kula^ekhara and Melpufl.ur Ngrsyana 
Bhattathiri shed lustre on the pages of the literary his- 
tory of India. Creative genius in Sanskrit literature con- 
tinued to manifest itself and find expression in recent 
times as well. The works of Kerala Varma Valiya Koil 
ThampurSn and Professor A. R. itajaraja Varma are cons- 
picuous for pleasant diction and sober thought. The 
publication of old works is being encouraged by Go- 
vernment. The Trivandrum Sanskrit Series command the 
enthusiastic appreciation of all oriental scholars. Pre- 
siding over the ninth session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Dr. F. W. Thomas said : “ The Library of 

Sanskrit texts which Travancore has given to the world and 
which includes important works previously unknown, in 
many departments of literature, constitutes a sort of epoch 
in Sanskrit studios,” . : 
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CHAPTER IX. 


RELIGION*— HINDUISM. 

Travancore is reputocl as a Hindu State. The ruling 
family and the large majority of the subjects are Hindus 
by religion. Hinduism, as it obtains in 
General. Travancore, is not different from what it is 
in the rest of India. The fundamental doctrines of the faith 
lie scattered among hymns, philosophies and observances, 
recorded in thousands of books in Sanskrit and the Indian 
vernaculars, while a considerable portion of it is kept alive 
by oral tradition. To a superficial observer not accustomed 
to the ways of Indian thought it appears to be a congeries 
of notions, beliefs, rituals and superstitions, with doctrines 
colliding with one another, and forms and ceremonies out of 
gear with the wealth of philosophy which is claimed for it 
by its adherents. But amid the many forms of worship 
there is a fundamental unity, an appreciation of the unity 
of God, which is not inferior in clearness of conception 
and moral grandeur to that presented by any other system of 
religious faith. The human mind works from the seen to 
the unseen, from manifestations to the prime cause, the 
Creator, the Protector and the Destroyer of the universe. 
The truth about Hinduism is that it has never been static. 
Its dynamic individuality has kept pace with the widening 
of the human intellect and the advanceme/it of civili- 
sation. The Sanathana Dharma of the Hindus is like “the 
great banyan tree, whose thousand ramifications, often 
issuing from apparently lifeless stems, find their way 
into \yalls, undermining old buildings, or themselves send 

• The figures showing the numerical strength of the followers of the 
several religions are given on p. 386 supra. 
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down roots which become fixed in the soil and form fresh 
centres of growth and vitality”.# 

The beginnings of Hinduism must be sought for in 
the south more than in the north. But the distance 
from the valleys of the Indus and the 
Not mainly Aryan. Q an g 0Sj which, according to the earlier 

European scholars, formed the cradle of Indian civilisation, 
has prevented a correct appreciation of the contribution 
of south India to the thought, culture and religious 
faith of the Hindus. North India, on the other hand, 
attracted the careful attention of western students 
of language, history, religion and philosophy. The reasons 
are obvious. The ancient civilisation of India lay hidden 
under the dust of centuries until the renaissance which was 
rendered possible by British peace. When the veil was 
lifted, investigation into the past was conducted in the light 
of western notions by European orientalists and Indian 
scholars who were inclined to apply the usual standards of 
historical criticism in dealing with theological matters. It 
was in Benares that Warren Hastings established the first 
Sanskrit college in the modern sense of the word. It was 
in Calcutta that Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and Monier 
Williams laboured to extend the bounds of oriental learning. 
It was in the north again that the western branch of the 
Aryan race looked to find facts which would help them to 
lay the foundations for the superstructure of the theory of 
racial propinquity between the different groups of the race. 
The conclusions of scholars like Max Muller, Mac Donoll 
and Berriedale Keith on points of comparative philology and 
comparative religion derive their sustenance from the fertile 
fields of Sanskrit literature. They found the R&mayaiia, 
the Mahsbnaratha and the Bhagavad Githa being held in 
veneration throughout the country and the Brahmans of 
south India repeating the Gayathri and other manthras 
# Thought and life in India, Monier Williams, pp. 98, 99. 
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which are admittedly of Aryan origin. They therefore 
arrived at the conclusion that Hinduism evolved from the 
Sruthls and Smrithis of the Indo- Aryans. 

But the opposite side of the picture has not failed to 
attract the attention of scholars in comparatively recent 
times, 6wamy Vivekananda who united 

Vivek&nanda’s view. ^ himself phenomenal knowledge of 

Hindu $5stras and Indian history with a command of the 
principles of modern science and a critical faculty of an 
exceptionally high order said: — “The people of Northern 
India are especially grateful to you of the South as the 
great source to which most of the impulses that are working 
in India can be traced. The great Bhashyakaras, epoch- 
making Acharyas, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa, were 
born in Southern India; Great Sankara to whom every 
Advaithavadin in the world owes allegiance; great Ramanuja 
whose heavenly touch converted the down-trodden Pariahs 
into Alwars; great Madhwa whose leadership was recog- 
nised even by the followers of the only Northern Prophet 
whose power has been felt all over the length and breadth of 
India — Sri Krishna Chaithanya. Even at the present day 
it is the South that carries the palm in the glories of 
Benares. Your renunciation controls the sacred shrines 
on the farthest peaks of the Himalayas, and what wonder 
that with the blood of prophets running in your veins, with 
your lives blessed by such Acharyas, you are the first and 
foremost to appreciate and hold on to the message of Bhaga- 
van Sri Ramakrishna”. This admission made by the great 
teacher, himself a man of the north, is of great value. 

Recent writers bear out the truth of this observation 
with a wealth of relevant facts. It has been distinctly recog- 
nised that the Atliarva Veda bears the 
Reoen writers. unmistakable impress of the religious 

practices of the pre- Aryan inhabitants of India, the Dasyus 
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of the Aryans. “Dasyu rites”, says P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, , 
“certainly prevailed throughout India in the south and in 
the north, before the rise of the Aryan rites. Besides the 
totem gods the people worshipped numerous spirits, those, 
inhabiting trees, rivers, hills; also local gods, guardian 
deities of villages, the goddesses guarding the boundaries of 
villages and the demons that caused diseases.” Pre- Aryan 
life was the same in north India as it was in the south. 
The finds of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa bear eloquent 
testimony to the social and religious practices of the older 
people.* The religion of the Indus people comprised : — 

1. Worship of the Mother Goddess or Sakthi, 

2. Worship of a male deity, the ancestor of Siva, 

3. Worship of animals, natural, semi-human or 
fabulous, 

4. Worship of trees in their natural state or of 
their indwelling spirits, 

5. Worship of inanimate stones or other objects 
of linga and yoni symbols, 

6. Chrematheism, as illustrated in the worship 
of the sacred ‘incense-burners,’ 

7. Faith in amulets and charms indicative of 
demonophobia, 

8. Practice of Yoga, t 


Modern Hinduism comprises within it many of 
these practices. In the Vedic religion fire-rites were 
indispensable. The Dravidians, on the 
Pre of Hinduism”* 8 °ther hand, worshipped their gods by 
offerings of food accompanied by music 
and dancing which created an atmosphere of ecstacy. 
Some of the main features of the Agamic cult which 
is the groundwork of the Hindu rituals of the present 
day appear to be pre- Aryan. The Aryans ultimately imitated 


* Mohenjo-daro and the Indus valley civilization, Sir John Marshal), 
f Hindu Civilisation, Radha Kumud Mookerji: p. 23, 
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the practices of the earlier people and borrowed their gods 
whom they accommodated within their own religion. S&kthi, 
the Mother Goddess, Siva and Subrahmonya are instances 
of this adaptation. Naga worship which secured a place 
into Hinduism was admittedly an un- Ary an practice. But 
it plays an important part in modern Hinduism “which”, 
says Ragozin, “has instituted an yearly festival in honour, 
not of mythical serpents only, but of real live snakes”. The 
conception of Vishnu reclining on the serpent-king Adi S fish a 
and of Siva wearing serpents as ornaments hear abundant 
evidence to the wide influence exerted by Naga worship in 
the moulding of the Hindu religion as it is now understood. 

There is no place anywhere in India where Naga 
worship has been more popular than in Kerala where 
every aristocratic. Hindu family has one or more groves 
consecrated to snakes and maintained by the due perfor- 
mance of the prescribed ceremonies. The orthodox Nampu- 
thiri Brahmans, the hereditary landed aristocracy, who 
till recently segregated themselves from even the most 
insidious agencies of change and profess an unchanging 
adherence to the Vedas, observe certain non-Aryan practices 
with fervent devotion. 

On this point of the relative success of the south over 
the north the opinions of European writers who are able to 
view the subject from an altitude of detachment are of 
interest. “In India,” says Sir Charles Eliot, “ the doctrines 
of pre-existence and transmigration seem indigenous to the 
soil and not imported by the Aryan invaders, for, they are 
not clearly enunciated in the Rig Veda, nor formulated 
before the time of the Upanishads. The amplification 
of Hinduism is mainly due to absorption of beliefs 
prevalent in Indian districts other than the strongholds of 
ancient Brahmans”. Will Durant observes that “in a 
sense Hinduism represents the triumph of aboriginal Dravi- 
dic India over the Aryans of the Vedic age”. Mr. P. T. 
Srinivasa Iyengar points out that when the Aryan cults 
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migrated to South India the regional gods were identified 
with the Aryan gods similar to them in function, the red 
god with Subrahmonya, the black god with Vishnu 
(Krishna), the sea god with Yanina, the sky god with 
Indra and the desert god with ftudra. Writers from 
North India now acknowledge the contribution of the South 
in unmistakable terms. Western scholars like Sir Charles 
Eliot, Hopkins and Mac Donell accept the opinion that 
the Dravidian forms of worship modified the Aryan in 
essential particulars. 

The Agamic system of worship which is in vogue 
throughout India is believed to have evolved mainly 

What is Hinduism? froni the P™-£ryan cults. Anglo-Indian 
officers, charged with the conduct of 
census operations have delighted in formulating definitions 
of Hinduism by giving prominence 10 the rules of exclusion 
rather than to the root-ideas which constitute the basis of 
the faith. Even Sir Alfred Lyall could speak of it only as 
a “ tangle of disorderly superstitions and all the collection 
of rites, worships, beliefs, traditions and mythologies that 
are sanctioned by the Sacred Books of the Aryans and are 
propagated by the Brahmin teaching”. Sir Heihert Risley 
describes Hinduism as animism more or less transformed 
by philosophy, magic tempered by metaphysics. But des- 
pite these intellectual apparitions the prominent features 
of this form of faith as distinguished from others are recog- 
nised to be: — 

1. Faith in the Vedas. 

2. Belief in transmigration. 

3. Faith in the Hindu Trinity and the AvathSrs. 

4. Respect for the cow. 

5. Substantial conformity with the rules regulat- 
ing caste system. . . 

Hinduism represents a development from the beliefs 
and practices of the Indus valley civilisation to the complex 
66 
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of changing aspirations and habits, speculations and forms 
which are in vogue to-day. There are, however, certain 
governing conceptions, controlling ideas, deep dynamic links 
which bind together the different stages and movements. 
The unity of Hinduism is not one of an unchanging 
creed or a fixed deposit of doctrine, but is the unity of 
a continuously changing life. Religion for the Hindu is an 
experience or attitude of the mind. It is not an idea but a 
power, not an intellectual proposition but a life’s conviction. 
Religion is consciousness of ultimate reality, not a theory 
about God. * 


The principles and practices of Hinduism are, as 
pointed out above, the result of a gradual process of assimi- 
lation of Aryan and Dravidian ideas. The 
Evolution of ideas. g ra ] iman priests and scholars enlivened its 

vitality and regulated its growth. The course of the deve- 
lopment of religious ideas is seen in its different stages in 
the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upamshads, the Puranas, 
the six schools of Indian philosophy and the teachings of 
the Bhagavad Githa explained and amplified from time to 
time. The hymns of the Rig Veda, one thousand and 
twenty eight in number, were composed by the poet-seers in 
praise of the gods. The chief gods were Varupa, Surya, 
Indra, &udra, Agni and Soma. There were also minor 
deities. In course of time the gods of the three regions, 
celestial, atmospheric, and terrestrial, increased in number. 


The three. gods of the three regions were multiplied 
into thirty three. Dyu the sky, PritKivi the earth, the 
eight Vasus, the eleven RudrSe, and the 
° pantheon* 6 twelve Adithyas. This polytheism gradu- 
ally led to changes in conception. In 
course of time different functions came to be assigned to 
different gods. Sometimes the same power was represented 
♦ The Legacy of India, Page 20J. ~ 
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by various names. Thus Mithra, Surya, Savitha. PQshan, 
Vivaswat and Vishnu connote different aspects of the sun. 
There were also classes of deities like the Maruths, iftudras 
and Vasils. Gods who were once great and powerful fell 
from their pedestals and a host of minor deities divided 
among themselves the sovereignty of the universe in differ- 
ent proportions. Varuna was at one time the ruler of 
the universe according to the Vedas. So was Indra. But 
ftudra assumed prominence and was then dislodged in his 
turn. The hymns applied to ftudra were made to apply to 
Mahsdeva. The Brihaspathi hymn was transferred to 
Gane^a who developed from a malevolent deity into a kind 
and benevolent god. Agni, Yama and the Maruths yielded 
to Prajapathi who subsequently came to be known as 
Brahma. 

The idea of a unifying principle soon evolved itself. 
“ The Velic sage, while contemplating the true significance 
of Dyu and Prithivi, caught a glimpse of infinity and 
he called it Aditi, the mother of all the other gods. Aditi 
is the earliest name invented to express the infinite, not 
the infinite as the result of a long process of abstract 
reasoning but the visible inrinite, visible by the naked eye, 
the endless expanse, beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, 
beyond the sky”. * The Hamsavathi Rik says: — “As li&ht 
He dwells in the luminous sky, as Vasu He dwells in the 
mid-space, as hotri He exists in the sacrificial altar; as a 
guest He exists in man; as right He exists everywhere; as 
supreme entity He exists. He shines in sacrifices, in the 
sky, in water, in light, in mountain and in truth”. t The 
singing of hymns and the offering of sacrifices formed the 
essentials of worship. The belief in one Supreme Being was 
thus of very early growth. The Hiranyagarbha hymn, one 
of the oldest in the Rig Veda says, “ Kkam Sat ViprS 

* Max Muller, Rig Veda, Introduction to the Translation. * 

f Rig Veda, IV, 40, 6. 
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Bahudha, V adanti" Rig Veda, V, 10 — 121, which means that 
God is one though the sages call him variously. 


In course of time Dravidian ideas were engrafted on 
the Aryan religion and Dravidian gods taken within the 


Growth of vedic 
literature. 


fold and worshipped in the same manner 
as the Aryan ones. The vedic religion 
was modified by the beliefs and rituals of 


the Dravidian south. “ The South Indian forms of worship 


differed from those of the north in the total absence of fire- 


rites. Devotion to a personal God was the most important 
feature of the religion of the Dravidians of India. Even 
paurjnika writers give to South India the credit of inaugu- 
rating the form of religion in which the dominating princi- 
ple is a personal god interested in human welfare, and 
devotion to him by prayer and service of various kinds. In 
fact this bhakti is said to have originated in the Dravida 
country, passing from there into the Maratha country and 
from there ultimately to the Gangetic Doab round the 
region of Muttra, overspreading the whole of Hindustan 
from that as the Centre”.* 


Sir Charles Eliot and others are of the positive opi- 
nion that the greatest deities of Hinduism, Siva, Krishna, 
fema, Durga and some of its most essential doctrines are 
either totally unknown to the Veda or obscurely adumbrated 
in it. f The Aryans of the north, though they absorbed 
much of what was Dravidian, gave the religkms teachings 
of the south a new setting and transfused them to such an 
extent that fqr centuries the authority of the Sruthls, 
Smrithls and the Pufap&s have been acknowledged by all 
Hindus, those of the south as well as those of the north. 

The theory of the immortality of the soul, its trans- 
migration and reincarnation is the bedrock of the religious 


» Dr. 8. Krishnaswftmi Iyeng&r’s article in the Cultural Heritage 
of India, Sri fiamakrishna Centenary Memorial, p. 78. 
t Hinduism and Buddhism by Sir Charles Eliot, 1921, Vol. I. p. 15. 
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belief of the Hindus. “ With reincarnation”, said Dr. 
Annie Besant, “ man is a dignified immortal being evolving 
towards a divinely glorious end; without it he is a tossing 
straw on the stream of chance circumstances, irresponsible 
for his character, for his actions and for his destiny. With 
it, he may look forward with fearless hope, however low in 
the scale of evolution he may be, for, he is on the ladder to 
divinity and his climbing to its summit is only a question 
of time. Without it he has no reasonable ground of assur- 
ance as to progress in the future nor indeed any reasonable 
ground of assurance of future at all ”. The dropping of the 
grosser material elements was, therefore, a necessary step 
in the elevation of the soul to the higher plains of existence. 
To accomplish this a moral life, reassured and ennobled by 
faith in a supreme power governing the universe, was 
essential. This explains the perception of theistic truth in 
the Vedas and their gradual development amidst the cold, 
unimpassioned, philosophical reflection of the Upanishads. 
“ Truth alone conquers ”, say the Upanishads, “ not false- 
hood ”. It was deemed necessary for the realisation of the 
Athman or the true self. “Alone man is born; alone he dies, 
alone he reaps the fruit of good and evil done by him. 
Righteousness being violated destroys; righteousness being 
preserved, preserves. Therefore righteousness must not be 
violated lest violated righteousness destroy us. The only 
friend that follows a man even after death is righteousness; 
for, everything else is lost at the same time the body peri- 
shes ” *. 

This teaching is explained and amplified in the 
Dharma &astras and Purapas. The pursuit after truth, it 
was recognised, must be a wise pursuit with the help of the 
resources of reason strengthened by the acquisition of true 
knowledge. At the same time it was urged that it is through 
the driving power of Brahman that our minds, our vital 
powers,' our sensory and motor organs are moved into 


# Manu. 
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activity; our eyes cannot reach him. “He is different from 
all that is known and unknown and it is therefore impossible 
to describe his nature. But though our words cannot describe 
him, yet the power of speaking is derived from him; though 
our minds cannot know him, yet the power of thought is 
derived from him; though our eyes cannot see him, yet it is 
through his vision that the eyes can operate; though our 
ears cannot hear him, yet it is through him that the organ 
of the ear can realise itself in hearing.* 

The idea of the individual human soul being identical 
with -the universal soul is a very ancient one in India. 
The progress of thought from the Vedas to the Upanishads 
is described by Romesh Chandra Dutt in these words : — 
“In the Vadic hymns man fears God, in the Brahmanas 
man subdues the God and fears God, in the Upanishads man 
ignores God and becomes God But this is not a correct 
view. The following observations of Maha Ma hop a d h y a y a 
Dr. Ganganath Jha are more authoritative and are warrant- 
ed by the texts themselves. “ The Upanishads taught 
various meditations and prayers to God with attributes. 
The embodied soul was treated as subordinate to God and 
various injunctions were laid down in the Upanishads 
enjoining him to worship the supreme Brahman as imperi- 
shable Antaryami or inner guide and controller of the whole 
universe. The conception of a personal God for devotion 
and worship in the Upanishads, was rather distinguished 

from that of the theists In the Upanishads, we do not 

find any conflict between theology and metaphysics. But 
they are found to exist side by side with the result that 
religion has always formed a part and parcel of philosophy 
from the earliest times down to this day ”.f The VedSs, 
Brahmanas, Arapyakas and Upanishads taken together 
are known as Sruthis, revelations. These should be 

* Das Gupta, Indian Idealism, pp. 28 and 29. 

t Intelligent Man’s Guide to Indian Philosophy, pp. 72, 73. 
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distinguished from the Smrthis and the Pur&n&s which are 
later in time and human in their origin. 


The recognition of common characteristics in the 
several gods marked a definite stage in the progress of reli- 
gious thought. Indra, god of the heavens, 
qnasf-monotteiam. god of the earth, are all of them 

associated with potential fire. Agni was 
recognised as a mysterious deity; for, as a sun he lights the 
earth and gives life, sustenance, children and wealth; as 
lightning he destroys; like Indra he gives victory; like 
Varuna he releases the bonds of sin. The similitude led to 
the forgetting of the distinctive marks which established 
the identity of each of the deities “ aided by the likeness 
or similarity of attributes in Indra, Savitha, Agni or other 
gods, many of which were virtually the same under a differ- 
ent designation. With the exception of some of the older 
divinities whose forms, as they are less complex, retain 
throughout the simplicity of their primitive character, few 
gods escaped this adoration which tended to mcke them all 
universally supreme, each being endowed with all the attri- 
butes of the god-head. In other words, “ every god became 
any god Most of the later hymns of the Rig Veda 
Samhitha were composed under the influence of the tendency 
to a quasi-monotheism, which eventually resulted in philo- 
sophical pantheism. 


Attempts were made from time to time to discover 
the prime cause, the primordial principle of the universe. 

It was believed that those who propitiated 
Religious unrest, ^ Supreme could obtain immortality. 

The chanting of hymns, the offering of sacrifices and the 
performance of rites and ordeals were not inconsistent with 
the philosophical opinion of the times. The value of thought 
depended on the logic of the argument and the depth of 
# Tbe Religions of India, by Hopkins. 
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inspired wisdom from which it emanated. However, the 
sacerdotal class succeeded in seizing for themselves oppor- 
tunities of self-aggrandisement. The vedic religion lost 
its primeval simplicity by the agglomoration of ritualistic 
excesses. The spirit yielded to soulless forms. The inequa- 
lity of the castes and the exclusiveness of the priesthood 
were a bar to progress. The old order became the target 
of attack. So great, was the latitude of thought allowed in 
India that the Charvak&s, LokayathSs and other agnostic 
schools of materialism who questioned the very existence 
of god plied their vocation with impunity. The stir was 
not confined to Bharathavarsha. About the same time the 
question of human life — the life before and life after — 
was agitating the thoughtful minds in all the civilised 
countries. Pygthagoras in Greece, Zaratusa in Persia, and 
Kun P’u Zo in China were all of them engaged in finding 
out solutions. 

The movement derived great assistance from philoso- 
phy. The school of Kapilachafya. addressed itself to the 
intellect and developed the Ssnkhya philosophy. It was 
the philosophy of realism ; the ultimate authority being not 
the Velas but individual experience. Dualistic. in its con- 
ception, it distinguished between Prakrthi and Purusha — 
Nature and the individualised mind, which latter is the 
result of consciousness. Nature exists for the attainment of 
knowledge, the paths being a virtuous life and an equani- 
mity of temper. The Sankhya prescribed no fasts, permitted 
no sacrifices; nor did it counsel the cultivation of faith 
in god throtfgh doctrinal excellences or formality of 
worship. Instead of emphasising the value of penance it 
permitted a reasonable epicurianism. So great was the 
fascination of the new teaching that its principles found 
their way into the great literary works like the Maha- 
bh&rafha. Pathanjali tried to blend the idea of a reasoned 
philosophy with the conception of a Supreme God. This 
was intended to cure the agnosticism or godlessness which 
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came in the wake of the teachings of Kapila. The heart 
craved more and more for emotional satisfaction based on 
ethical excellences. Then arose two teachers who preached 
the words of purity, honesty and love. These notions are 
traceable to the Upani shads, but it was in the seventh 
century B. 0. that they solidified into a system. 

The spirit of the teachings of the Upanishads was in 
the air. The methods to pursue meditation, a high moral 
standard, and the practice of Brahmacharya 
'Buddhism! 1 prescribed by the early sages of the Upani- 
shads were still in vogue. “ Throughout 
the vedie literature consisting of the Samhit&s, the Brah- 
manas and the Upanishads, we find two currents of thought 
opposed to each other running parallel, sometimes the one 
becoming dominant, sometimes the other, one enjoining 
animal sacrifice in the Yajuas, (sacrifices), and the other 
condemning it. Hence it is obvious that from the very 
earliest period of Hindu thought, ahimsa dharma and its 
opposite have been struggling for domination”.# The vedic 
rites with all their piescribed austerities and animal sacri- 
fices had ceased to function effectively. A new plan had to 
be devised, a new method had to be prescribed. The time 
was ripe for reform and the men. of whom the world stood 
in need, did come. In Mabii.\Ifa. (the Jaina) and Gauthama 
(the Buddha) the thought and wisdom of the ages, the spirit 
of self sacrifice, with supreme regard to personal virtue and 
an abiding love of humanity and of creation, manifested them- 
selves to an extent unprecedented in the annals of civilisa- 
tion. Both i he teachers were Kshatriyas. Their aristocratic 
connections gave them facilities to spread their respective 
faiths. Both taught their doctrines in the popular languages. 

“ The two movements had many points of similarity. 
Both were revolts not against Hinduism in the wider ^sense, 

* The cultural Heritage of India, Bamakrishna Centenary Memorial, 
Vol. I, p. 185 and 180. 
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but against the traditional polytheism and the spiritual 
claims of the Hindu priesthood. Both started from the allied 
doctrines of Karma and re-birth. Both regarded existence 
as in itself an evil and both offered a path leading ultimately 
to escape ”. * Their teachings were practical rather than 
philosophical. Jainism and Buddhism were open to con- 
verts from all classes and castes. In both the systems a 
disciplined life and good acts were so strongly emphasised 
that the idea of a personal god was a matter of little concern. 
The personal example of the founders, service, sacrifice and 
love became the source of perennial inspiration. Jain as- 
cetics and Buddhist monks travelled far and wide to preach 
the lessons of liberation. The times were eminently 
favourable. The elaborate ceremonies of the Brahmanical 
religion and the inequalities of the caste system had turned 
large numbers of people away from the established religion. 

The success of Jainism and Buddhism wrought 
important changes in south India. The people of Kerala 
accepted their teachings The new teachers exercised con- 
siderable influence through the ruling princes. Disgusted 
with the degradation of what passed for Brahmanism, the 
people transferred their allegiance to the new T forms of faith. 
The exponents of the creed were the pillars of learning and 
culture. The best works in the Tamil language in the 
early centuries of the Christian era were those written by 
Jain ascetics and Buddhist monks. In the fifth century the 
Jains were so influential that they were able to establish 
a Tamil academy with the support of the Ps.nd.yan kings 
who ruled in Madura. During that period there appears to 
have been considerable rivalry between Jainism and Bud- 
dhism, each attempting to gain predominance at the expense 
of its rival. While in north India Jainism found little favour 
at the hands of the more powerful monarchs, in the south 


* A short History of India, w - H Moreland and Afyil Chandra 
Chaterjee, p. 40, 
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it formed the religion of the people at one time or other of 
the Chola, Pjndya, Pallava and Chalukya kings. The 
doctrines of Jainism and Buddhism, though divorced from 
theism, exerted a profound influence over the practices of 
Hinduism and paved the way to its transformation into a 
new form of religious faith. 


The expansion of Buddhism, however, led to great 
changes in the doctrines enunciated by its great founder. 

The idea of a personal god was substituted 
tbl new^Buddhism. for the impersonal abstraction of morality 
and virtue. The growth of the Mahayana 
School transformed the very substance of the Buddhistic 
creed. The monks endeavoured to gain the adherence of 
the masses by absorbing into their faith several Hindu 
gods and goddesses. The idea of Nirvana was virtually 
abandoned. People were told that good actions in this life 
would be rewarded with a future birth as a god. Such was 
the irony of fate that Gauthama Buddha who condemned the 
worship of a personal god was himself deified and worship' 
ped, India was strewn with his images. The new Bud- 
dhism became more popular than the older one. It caught 
the imagination of the people by its impressive rituals and 
gorgeous ceremonies, its image worship, car processions 
and its humanitarian work. Finally, Brahmanism absorbed 
Buddhism and thus got itself transformed into modern 
Hinduism, practically a new religion. Hindu teachers bor- 
rowed the weapons of the Buddhists and used them against 
their owners. Gods and goddesses were extolled in the 
Pur&uas and temples were dedicated to them in increasing 
numbers. Matters relating to the construction of temples, 
the installation of images and the rites and ceremonies to 
be performed there were explained in the AgamSs. So great 
was the veneration in which the AgamS-s were held that they 
were believed to have been promulgated by Hvara Himself. 
Vaishnavites and Saivites had each their own AgamSs. 
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They seem to have become authoritative during the period 
6f Pallava dominance which gave considerable help to the 
spread of the Bhakthi cults. It is in that period that the The- 
varam and Thiruvasakam of the Saivas and the Prabandha 
literature of the Vaishnavite 51 wars obtained their 
currency.* The attractive practices of image worship and 
car processions became the regular features of Hindu 
religious life. The temples also served as centres of popular 
instruction and medical assistance. 

“Bhakthi alone leads the individual self to the Lord; 
Bhakthi alone makes the finite self see the Lord and by 
means of Bhakthi alone the Absolute is 
bound in a living relation to the self”. 
This merit of Bhakthi was realised in 
India in times anterior to the advent of the Aryans. The 
roots of the Bhakthi cult lay deep in the Dravidian South. 
It made its echoes in the writings of the ancient Sangam 
poets and grew slowly but steadily, giving an impetus to its 
expansion throughout India and helping the course of the 
systematisation of its principles in North and Central India. 
“ The school of Bhakthas in the Tamil land elaborated and 
worked it up with features characteristic of Tamil culture 
and sent it back in a more realistic reflex wave which swept 
over the whole land of India”. 

The new school became popular. Bhakthi denoted a 
comprehensive faith in the Lord of the Universe. To the true 
devotee life is not an end in itself but only a path to eternal 
happiness, perpetual blessedness freed from the endless 
succession in the unknown regions of transmigration. The 
MlmSmsaka system of sacrifices forfeited popular favour. 
The Yogic practices of study, meditation and asceticism 
were not acceptable except to the few. What the ordinary 
man desired was to obtain the grace of heaven without 
sacrificing all that was attractive and enjoyable in this 
*The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 78 & 79. 
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world. Intelligence gravitated towards the Supreme Being, 
the embodiment of love and mercy, who could be approached 
through a stainless life of good deeds and unswerving piety. 
Even the logic of the schools of philosophy favoured the 
growth of the idea which received a fresh impetus from the 
methods of Jain, and Buddhist worship. 

The Bhakthi movement was fed through two parallel 
channels, by the Vaishnavites and the Saivites. Each 
section regarded its own deity as the Supreme Lord : at first 
there was no rivalry between the Vishnu and the £!iva cults. 
Some of the earlier kings and saints were claimed by both 
the sects alike as their own. Siva, however, was at first 
more popular in the south. The teachings of the $aiva 
saints, the Nayanars, were set to advantage by their personal 
example of selfless piety. The mass of Saivite writings 
increased in volume. Learned men set themselves to the 
task of formulating a complete philosophical system for their 
faith. The aspects of Siva and the nature of the thathv&s 
bear the marks in some measure of the Sankhya philosophy. 
The Satha I-tudrlya hymn in the VedSts is in praise of Siva. 
Penance is one of the prescribed methods of devotion. 
Initiation by a guru is an important pre-requisite. The 
conception of Siva as Dakshinamurthi is based on the 
realisation of the importance of religious instruction received 
from the guru. Sakthi is the female complement of Siva 
assuming numerous forms. The votaries of Siva claim for the 
Saiva Sgam&s an authority which is not inferior to that of 
the Vedas themselves, as the former also are'the “Word of 
God”. Devotion is not an end in itself but only a means of 
realisation by casting away desires which are the offspring 
of ignorance. Release from the bondage of recurring lives 
is to be obtained by good conduct, bhakthi and meditation. 
The &ivagamas, no less than the Upanishads, have provided 
the basis for every shade of philosophic thought from 
monism to pluralism, idealism to realism. Throughout there 
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is the insistence on knowledge, the insistence characteristic 
of-the best Hindu thought. 

Meanwhile, Vaishnavism also expanded on parallel 
lines. The theory of incarnation played an important part 
in the development of its ideas. The Lord 
Vaishnavism. Vishnu being the Preserver of the Universe 

interests himself in the preservation and protection of 
Dharma and Virtue so that, when mankind becomes degrad- 
ed and vice becomes rampant, the Almighty assumes 
concrete forms and descends to the earth. Incarnations are 
of three kinds ; the Avesa, the Amsa and the Avathara. 
Xvesa is only a partial incarnation ; Amsa is a manifestation 
of a oertain portion of divine power ; Avathara is a complete 
incarnation. The Avathars typify the different stages in 
the evolution of man. Rama and Krishna are the incarna- 
tions of Vishnu which are most extensively worshipped 
throughout India. Their deads have been woven into the 
frame-work of Hindu society. “ The lowest and the most 
degraded characters become in one second saints in their 
command. They are the teachers of all teachers. The 
highest manifestations of God through man”. 

The Avathars are as useful to the philosopher as they 
are to the ignorant or the poorly informed. “Fools deride 
me who have assumed form without knowing my real 
nature, the Lord of the Universe ”, says Sri Krishna in the 
Bhagavad Gltha. “ When a huge tidal wave comes ”, says 
Bhagavsn Sri &amakrishpa, “ all the little brooks and 
ditches become full to the brim without any effort or con- 
sciousness on their own part ; so when an incarnation 
opines, a tidal wave of spirituality breaks upon the world 
and people feel spirituality almost full in the air’’. The 
lesson of true selfless bhakthi is illustrated in the i&sma- 
yapa by the plaoe given to HanumSn, who is worshipped 
along with &ama and Sltha. The Gopls of Brindaban who 
worshipped Krishna in blind eostacy and obtained complete 
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identification with the Lord also illustrate the power of 
bhakthi. “Worship the bhaktha and you worship God ” is 
a noble idea in Hinduism ; God manifests himself in many 
forms. The worship of Varshamurt'hi in the form of a boar, 
of Narasimhamurt'hi in the form of a man-lion, of Hanu- 
m&n in the form of a monkey, of Garuda as a kite, and 
JLdi&sha as a serpent, may be justified, provided the spirit 
of devotion is genuine. It must, however, be remembered 
that this polytheism is pantheism viewed from another 
stand-point. 


The Vaishnava saints were known as AJwars and the 
teachers as AchSryas. Hinduism profited considerably 


Progress of ideas. 


through the exertions of Saivites and Vai- 
shnavites alike. The rituals of Saivaism 


and Vaishnavism were such as commanded the approval of 
the Agam&s. The principle of Ahimsa once generated by 
Jainism and Buddhism gathered strength in the inherent 
kindliness of human nature which began to assert itself and 
assume a definite form in the realm of Hindu religious prac- 
tices which hitherto had been to some extent “ besmeared 


with the blood of animal sacrifices.” At the same time a 


more rational explanation of the mystery of life and death 
became necessary. Dogmas failed to satisfy the curiosity 
of the thoughtful as well as the common run of mankind. 
Their logic and principle were beyond the common under- 
standing. The DarSanSs or the six schools of Indian philo- 
sophy failed to offer consolation to the bulk of humanity. 
The very teachers entertained doubts regarding the princi- 
ples which they sought to expound. The SmrtbJs, both ’the 
Grihya SuthrS-s and the Dharma Suthras, emphasised the 
importance of sacraments. They derived their sanction from 
the VSdSs, BrShmaiiSs and Upanishads. The Puranss which 
dealt with the personalities of gods contributed a, large 
share to the development of worship in temple by empha- 
sising the nature of the Thrimftrthls. The common people 
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contended themselves by offering prayers in the temples as 
well as in their homes in a routine of monotony relieved by 
fasts and pilgrimages. The pious aspired for heaven, where 
they hoped to • continue their independent existence in the 
plenitude of comfort and pleasure. The learned pursued with 
eagerness the path of meditation which would enable the 
disembodied soul — Athman — to enter into an indissoluble 
unity with Brahman. The Vslic rites suffered in importance. 
The ChandOgya Upanishad makes Narad a say “ I know 
the Rig Veda, Yajur and Sama Veda, but I do not know 
the self ”, and the same idea is expressed in the Miuidaka. 

The objective being as important as the subjective in 
the interests of the large majority, attempts were made from 
time to time to create a system in which 
rhe (nth.f aVad concrete might rise step by step. An 
authoritative statement of doctrines was 
available in the Bhagavad Gltha, the song celestial attributed 
to the Lord Krishna himself. Its message of deliverance 
was simple. While only the rich could please the gods 
by sacrifice and only the cultured could pursue the way 
of knowledge, the Gltha taught a method which was within 
the reach of all, the performance of duty coupled with 
devotion. It contained the philosophy of Hinduism in its 
various aspects. The Bhagavad Gltha is an exposition of 
the principle of self-sacrifice. Every action is an offering 
to Krishna. Let the offering be anything, leaf, flower, fruit 
or water ; but if there is devotion it would be accepted. The 
devotees are divided into four classes; ArthSs, Jugmasus, 
ArtJiSrtliis and Jnanis. Of these the last, the Jn&nis, are the 
most highly developed. ‘ Do thou who has been born a man 
in this transient and joyless world of men, make me thine 
object of devotion. So shalt thou come to me Persons 
are not wanting who question the immanence of Krishna 
and the divine authority for his commandments. To them 


* 9 - 33 - 34 . 
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who are incapable of abstract thought and are, therefore, 
obliged to seek the help of anthropomorphism, the Gltha fur- 
nishes an authoritative exposition* "Krishna often substi- 
tutes his own personality in the Gita for the Supreme Being 
as an object of love and devotion. Now what is meant by 
the term ‘Me’ when Krishna asks us to worship him in 
place of the Supreme Being? The answer to this is given 
by Krishna himself in the ninth chapter where he defines 
himself the ‘Me’ whom we are to worship and know. 
Krishna there does not mean a particular pet godling called 
the fondled god-son of mother Yesoda located in a parti-; 
cular place as a separate person whom we approach turning 
our backs to all other places, but he means the all-pervading 
Supreme Self (Athman) in which the worshipper as well as 
all his fellow-creatures live and move and have their being.”t 
In him the higher and lower natures, the para, and the apara 
combine. Without attributes he is Brahman. With them 
he is I&vara. The former, the Absolute manifest, is under- 
stood only by contemplation; the latter by genuine and sus- 
tained piety. Emancipation from the endless tale of births 
and deaths and transmigration of the soul is the goal. “The 
conception of emancipation or liberation in the Gita is posi- 
tive unlike that of the Buddhists whose conception is nega-. 
tive. The word for emancipation in Buddhist literature is 
Nirvana which means an entry into an indefinite abyss of 
void (shunya). The state of emancipation in the Gita, on 
the other hand, is positive and it means perfect peace, the 
calm of Brahman and endless and absolute pleasure in con-; 
tact with the Absolute. It also means a release from evil. . 
It is a place from which there is no return or 're-birth. The 
embodied one is freed from birth, death, decay and pain and 
attains the immortal.”* It was not the gospel of a missionary 


f M. C. Pandya, Intelligent Man’s Guide to Indian Philosophy, p.^142. 
» Do. Do. Do. p. 163. 
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movement. It addressed no particular sect, established no 
separate school, but “opened the way to all the winds that 
blew.” The Gltha sympathised with all forms of worship 
and was therefore well-fitted for the task of interpreting 
the spirit of Hinduism. “The Gita appeals to us not only 
by its force of thought and majesty of vision but also by 
emotion.”* For at least 2,500 years the Githa has maintained 
its position of authority in the sacred literature of the Hin- 
dus. It is important to note that this ‘divine song of songs’ 
does not pretend to have effected any reform in the religious 
faith. On the other hand, it merely culled the teachings of 
the Velas, the Br&hmanas and the Upanishads. “The 
Upanishads are the cows, Krishna the milker, Arjuna the 
calf and the nectar-like Gita the milk.” 

But even the Bhagava^ Githa failed to give a quietus 
to doctrinal differences. Heresies and schisms again began 
Sankara *° disfigure the religious life of India. The 
and Advaitha unravelling of the principles of Hinduism 
Philosophy. f rom the tangle of authority, superstition 
and practice was the work of a succession of great 
men with extraordinary erudition and profound piety. 
Among them were Jn5na Sambandhar and MSpikka- 
vSchakar in the Tamil country. Sankar5.ch5.fya, the greatest 
commentator of the Vedas, though born in Kerala, was 
in some measure their successor. Born in K5ladi, a small 
village on the banks of the PeriySr, and bred up in the 
orthodox traditions of the Nampnthiri household, Sankara 
left Kerala while still young and was privileged to sit at the 
feet of G6vind5ch5rya on the banks of the Narmada. He 
wandered throughout India and saw the great sanctuaries 
of faith and the centres of learning. He saw that the 
Hinduism of the day was tainted with vicious doctrines 
and disgusting formalities. 

• Radhakriahna, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 522. 
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The &ruthis, that is the Ved&s and the Upanishads, 
were still held to be of ultimate authority. Next to them 
were the Smrthis, the Put anas and the Agamas. But the 
intricacies of Than .hric worship and the deterioration of 
spirituality in priests made religion barren of results. 
&akthas, Bhairavas, Ganapatyas and Kapalikas indulged in 
their various practices, straining the sacred texts to main- 
tain the cherished forms of worship and protect their own 
interests. Sankara resolved to stamp out of India the 
agnosticism of Buddha as well as the atheism of the Sankhya 
Philosophy. The adherents of each creed vigorously 
pursued their activities. But Sankara’s sincerity of 
purpose, supreme faith in god, deep learning and prodi- 
gious proficiency in dialectics carried everything before 
it. The system of religious faith expounded by him found 
ready acceptance in all parts of the country. The system 
is known as Advaithism and is regarded as the greatest 
contribution to Indian philosophy and the science of 
religion. Its merit lies in the fact that while it advocated 
the oneness of the individual soul with Brahman, the 
all-pervading cosmic force, it also permitted the worship 
of god in the different forms clothed with distinct attri- 
butes. Vsdanthism is the name by which the teachings of 
Sankara are known in theology and philosophy. The root- 
ideas of the system may be traced far back to the Upani- 
shads. The Upanishads endeavoured to discover the true 
nature of the phenomenal word but looked far beyond to the 
Athman, ‘the supreme self and Inner soul which is within all 
and which rules them from within ’. The oldest Upanishad 
recognised only one supreme soul which alone existed and 
created the universe, and as Athman it entered the universe 
created by it. Again, ‘the only reality in this universe from 
a philosophic point of view is the Supreme Being called 
Brahman and Athman. There is an organic unity of the 
whole which is ever maintained by the miraculous power 
of the Supreme Being. The whole of the universe consisting 
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of the innumerable inanimate objects of nature as well 
as the migrating souls is comprehended within, the Absolute 
having their essential being within the latter by an organic 
unity which never allows the universe any independent 
existence apart from Brahman or the Supreme Being. 
Neither the objects of nature nor the migrating souls can 
exist or perform their functions on their own account as 
detached from the Supreme Being, who as a matter of 
fact controls the universe from within by immutable laws, 
preserving a synthetic unity of the cosmos or the universe 
as a whole in all its three states of origination, preservation 
and destruction. This cardinal doctrinal unity is known 
as Advaitha or non-dual monism “ While the followers 
of Vaishnavism, Sakthaism, and fclaivaism, etc., were quarrel- 
ling with one another, Sankara lifted up those popular 
faiths from out of the dust of mere polemics into the lucid 
atmosphere of eternal truth 

Whatever is, is in reality one; there truly exists only 
one universal being called Brahman or Param&thman, the 
highest self. It is without form and with- 
Its principles. QU ^ attributes. But in association with 

Maya (illusion) Brahman is enabled to project the appear- 
ance of this world in the same way as a magician is enabled 
by his incomprehensible magical power to produce illusory 
appearances of animate and inanimate beings. The 
material oause of the world is Brahman in so far as it is 
associated with Maya. In this latter quality Brahman is 
more properly called Isvara, the Lord. In all the apparently 
individual forms of existence the one indivisible Brahman 
is present, but, owing to the particular adjuncts into which 
Maya has specialised itself, it appears to be broken up — it 
is broken up, as it were — into a multiplicity of sentient 
principles, the so-called jlvas (individual or personal 

* Intelligent Man’s Guide to Indian Philosophy by M. 0. Pftndya, 
pp. 04-65* 
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soul). What is real in each jlva is only the universal 
Brahman itself ; the whole aggregate of individualising 
bodily organs and mental functions, which in our ordinary 
experience separate and distinguish one jlva from another, 
is the offspring of Maya and as such unreal. In this 
conception karma, though meritorious, does not lead to 
final release ; for even the most meritorious work neces- 
sarily leads to new forms of embodied existence. But 
JnSnam contemplates Brahman with or without attributes. 
At the same time Brahman possesses the power to produce 
unreal appearances. Exercising that power “ Brahman is 
I^vara, the ruler, the creator, preserver and destroyer of 
the world, all-knowing, all-powerful, merciful, just, holy, 
the friend and saviour of finite souls . The pursuit of the 
former path, i.e., the seeking after Brahman with attributes, 
leads to the lower Brahman only, while the latter teaches 
the student that there is no difference between his true 
self and the highest self. Thus advaithism crowns the 
edifice of religious faith.”* 

The teachings of Sankara are thus explained by an 
American writer : — 

“ But what is God? Just as there are two selves — the 
ego and athman — and two worlds — the phenomenal and the 
noumenal — so there are two deities: an l^vara or creator 
worshipped by the people through the patterns of space, 
cause, time and change and a Brahman or Pure Being wor- 
shipped by that philosophical piety which seeks and finds, be- 
hind all separate things and selves, one universal reality, 
unchanging amid all changes, indivisible amid all divisions, 
eternal despite all vicissitudes of form, all birth and death. 
Polytheism, even theism, belongs to the world of MSya and 
Avidya; they are forms of worship that correspond to the 
forms of perception and thought; they are as necessary to 

* Thibaut’s Vfd&nta Sutras, Introduction. C. N. Krighoasw&D)i Aiyar, 

Sankara, his life and times. ll&dh&krishnan’s Indian Philosophy. 

Sw&mi Vivekftnanda’s Speeches. 
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our moral life as space, time and cause are necessary to our 
intellectual life, but they have no absolute validity or 
objective truth"* 

Again, he says . — 

“ The philosopher, though he may worship in every 
temple and bow to every God, will pass beyond these 
forgivable forms of popular faith; feeling the illusoriness 
of plurality, and the monistic unity of all things, he will 
adore, as the Supreme Being, Being itself — indescribable, 
limitless, spaceless, timeless, causeless, changeless Being, 
the source and substance of all reality.” 

This attempt towards the reconciliation of conflicting 
systems of faith met with remarkable success. Sankara 
also reformed the morals and manners of the various sects 
and sections of orthodox Hinduism. He preached kindness 
to all living things, the importance of truth, purity of life, 
restraint of the senses and love to God and to the Guru, 
while confirming the worship of the deities peculiar to each 
sect. At the same time he taught the methods of realising 
the philosophical conception of the universal god. His 
mission was like that of the Buddha to free Indo-Aryan 
religion from the superstitious abuses which had accumu- 
lated round it and to propound a new philosophical synthe- 
sis of all the spiritual wisdom of Hinduism. But while the 
Buddha’s doctrines were agnostic, Sankara’s religious 
teaching was essentially pantheistic and his philosophy set 
forth a rationalistic theory of the first cause based upon the 
teaching of the Upanishads and. the Bhagavad Gltha. t Its 
breadth of vision and respect for all forms of faith is thus 
expressed by Bhatt&oharya. 

“ Toleration is to Advaitha Vedanta a religion in 
itself; no one who realises what any religion is to its 
votary is nothing outside the religion and is itself as 

sacred to others as the religion is sacred to him. While an 



# Will Durant. The Story of Civilisation, Vol. II, pp. 648 & 549. 
t E. B. Havell. A study of Indo-A 'yan Civilisation. 
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individual owes special allegiance to his own religion or 
svadharma, which chooses him rather than is chosen by 
him, ha feals that the religion of others is not only sacred to 
them but to him also. This in fact is the practical aspect of 
the Advaithic view of all individual selves being the one 
self”. This is the creed of Hinduism correctly understood. 


Nearly four centuries after Sankara came Rama- 
nuja. He was a great devotee of Vishnu. Like Sankara 
. , . ha travelled through the whole of India 

Sn Hamanuja. visiting Malabar and Travancore, and pur- 
suing his avocation of preaching his faith in such remote 
places as BadrinSth and Srinagar. On his return to 
Srlrangam he was persecuted by the Kulothunga Ohola, the 
reigning king, at the instigation of the Saivites who saw 
in the spread of Vaishnavism a great danger to their own 
creed. Ramanuja thereupon fled to Mysore where he lived 
and preached for several years until he returned to his 
favourite seat Silrangam after the death of Kulothunga. 

Ramanuja was also a Vedanthist, but his system dif- 
fers from the Advaitha system of Sankara and is called 
ViSishtadvaitha. He agreed with Sankara in his view of 
the all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-merciful 
god, but maintained that the Brahman comprises in itself 
distinct elements of plurality. The world with its variety 
of material forms of existence and individual soul is not 


unreal maya but a real part of Brahman — nature — the body 
investing the unreal self. The Brahman of Sankara is in 
itself impersonal. It becomes personal god ’only through 
its association with maya or the unreal. Ramanuja's 
Brahman, on the other hand, is essentially a personal god, 
the All-powerful, and ruler of the real world, permeated 
and animated by his spirit. The release from Samsara 
means, according to Sankara, absolute merging of the 
individual soul in Brahman due to the dismissal of the 
erroneous notion that the soul is distinct from Brahman, 
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According to Ramanuja it only means the soul’s passing 
from the troubles of earthly life into a kind of heaven or 
paradise where it ever remains in undisturbed personal bliss. 

The third great teacher of the Vedantha School was 
Madhw&chSfya. He was born more than a hundred years 
. after the death of Ramanuja. Madhwa 

Sn Madhwa. wa8 as g OG d in rituals as he was proficient 

in higher philosophy. A personal god is the most promi- 
nent idea in the system of his teaching. According to him 
“ Hari (Vishnu) is supreme; the world is real; separate- 
ness of paramathman and jlvathman is true; the individual 
souls are infinitely graded as superior and inferior and are 
dependent on God; liberation is self-realisation consisting 
in the enjoyment of such bliss as remains latent in the soul. 
Pure bhakthi (devotion) is a means to this end. Percep- 
tion, inference and testimony are the sources of knowledge 
mundane and heavenly. Hari (Vishnu) is noble in the 
entirety of the Vedas and in the Vedas alone ”. Madhwa, 
however, was not opposed to Saivaism as Itamanuja was. 
He differed from both Sankara and ftamanuja in certain 
essentials. From Sankara he differed in maintaining that 
individual souls are different from Brahman, affirming that 
they could never be absorbed into Brahman. He was also 
against the principle of maya. Madhwa like Asmanuja 
says that the world is real and not illusory, but concedes 
that illusion might be the result of misapprehension due to 
an incorrect perception or wrong experience. 

Hindus in South India follow the teaching of one or 
the other of these three great Acharyas. Not only is there 
no real antagonism between the three 
Unity in diversity, gcbools but the points of similarity being 

greater than those of difference, they have all of them 
together contributed to create a cosmopolitan outlook and 
strengthen the idea of a personal god with attributes, 
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omniscient and omnipotent, the impersonation of Sac'hid-. 
Snanda, Knowledge absolute, Intelligence absolute, Bliss 
absolute. It is conceived that “he whom the Saivss worship 
as Siva, the VeiSntists as Brahman, the Buddhas as 
Buddha, the Nyayakas as Kartha, the Jainas as Arha, the 
Mimamsakas as Karma is the same power which the 
Vaishnavites worship as Kesava or Vishnu”. The idea of 
separate gods grows and merges into that of the one uni- 
versal being irrespective of the attributes of sex or even off 
form. It is an idea which is as old as the Vedas. In the 1 
Purushasuktha hymn the one embodied spirit is called 
Purusha and is said to be “everything, whatever is, has 
been and shall be.” This teaching is continued in the 
Chandogya Upanishad “ Ekam eva advithlyam ”, which 
means there is but one being, no second. This principle is 
affirmed in the sacred books of India and is happily ex- 
pressed by Kalidasa : — 

In these three persons the one God was shown 
Each first in place, each last — not one alone ; 

Of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva each may be 
First, second, third, among the blessed Three. 

Saivaism and Vaishnavism constitute, so to speak, 
the very warp and woof of the later Hindu religion and it 
is possible to be a worshipper of &iva or Vishnu without 
being a sectarian.* The conception of Hafihara as the 
combination of Vishnu and Siva, that of Siva and Devi as 
ArdhanSflgvara and that of the genesis of Brahma the 
creator from the navel of Vishnu, prove beyond a doubt that 
Hinduism is not a fighting ground of all gods against all. 

In the Linga PurSria the origin of Brahma and Vishnu 
is traced to Siva. Brahma is described as being born from 
the navel of Vishnu (Mah&bh&ratha). Siva and Vishnu are 
likewise said to have sprung from Brahma’s forehead. In 
the B&nthi Parva Vishnu (or Krishna) says “I am the soul of 
all the worlds. It was myself whom I formerly worshipped 

* Monier Williams: Thought & Life of India, p. 60, 
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as &udra. If I were not to worship the boon-bestowing 
$iva, no one would worship myself. He who knows him 
knows me ; he who loves him loves me 

The Thrimurthls are manifestations of the three 
gunaA, sathva, rajas and thamas, the idea being that when the 
universal spirit is dominated by sathva guna he is Vishnu, 
the Preserver, when dominated by thamas (indifference) he 
is Siva the Destroyer. The Kurrria Parana says : — “ For the 
purpose of delivering the vedas and creating the universe, 
he united himself to the quality of impurity and appeared 
as the fourfaced Brahma; to preserve, likewise, these 
worlds, he has combined himself wi th the quality of purity, 
and assumed the form of Vishnu ; and at the end of time 
will that Supreme Being, uniting himself to the quality of 
darkness, under the character of Rudra, destroy this 
universe. Thus there is but one omnipotent God, who, 
though devoid of affection and quality, yet invests himself 
with the three qualities, and appears under three forms for 
the purposes of creation, preservation and destruction. At 
first he manifested himself as Hiranyagarbhn always exist- 
ing, the first God, unproduced, eternal, of nature incompre- 
hensible ; Brahma, the Lord of created beings, and hence 
named Prajapathi ; the greatest amongst the Gods, and hence 
called Mahadeva ; the Supreme Lord, and hence denominated 
Pa/rameshwara ”. This theory is supported by the sculpture 
of the images in several temples. In the MithrSnandapuram 
temple, Trivandrum, which is a vary ancient one, there is 
an image each of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva and the same is 
the case with the temples at Thiruvallam and ValiySiSla. 
There are other instances outside Travancore as well. The 
three aspects are often combined in one temple, the man- 
dapam symbolising 3iva in its constructive principle, the 
shrine’ itself symbolising Brahma, and the image and the 
Sikhara which covers the shrine symbolising Vishnu. f Thus 
0 Yali tfca v$\hi mftm vethyO' t&m sa hi mama. ~~ 

t E. B. Havell, A Study of Indo- Aryan Civilisation Page, 109, 
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according to the true theory and practice of Hinduism all 
the Thrimurthls are equal and each may take the place 
of the other. The oneness of Siva and Sakthi has been 
emphasised in the Saundarya Lahari. 

“tiivaisaktliya yuklho yadi bhavathi 
m kthd pra bhavathum 
Na chH Devdm d?vb na Jchalu kalithd 
.spa n diihumapi ’ ’ . 

This means that Siva is unable to function, unable 
to stir without the association of the Devi, Sakthi. “Sakthi 
Tattva and Shiva tattva are inseparable, the former being 
only the negative aspect of the latter. Both exist even in 
dissolution.”* According to the Markandeya Pur an a and 
Dov! Bhagavatham all the gods and goddesses are but 
manifestations of the one single Supreme Being, MahS- 
lakshmi, and should not be understood to be separate indi- 
vidual deities. Thus Hinduism favours the worship of one 
god and one god only. No religion deities the female 
principle and puts it on a footing of equality with the male 
principle as Hinduism does. 

“The multiplicity of divinities”, says Radhakrishpan, 
“is traceable historically to the acceptance of pre-existing 
faiths in a great religious synthesis where the different 
forms are interpreted as modes, emanations or aspects of 
the one Supreme. In the act of worship, however, every 
deity is given the same metaphysical and moral perfections. 
The labels on the bottles may vary but the contents are 
exactly the same. That is why from the Rig Veda Hindu 
thought has been characterised by a distinctive hospitality. 
As the Bhagavad Gita has it, howsoever men approach me, 
so do I welcome them, for the path men take from every 
side is mine”.*!* The Hindu faith is a homogeneous fabric 
which lends itself to a proper understanding if the search 
for truth is bona-fide and sympathetic. 

# Vide reference in Arthur Avelon. Studies in Mantra S&stra. 

1* The Legacy of India by Garratt, p. 276. 
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Th© worship in temples in Travancore is prescribed 
by the Agamas and the Thanthras, the literature of which 
is of very long chronology and vast extent. 

T ^hantbr&s d The word thanthra literally means an easy 
method. Thanthric rules, though arranged 
and amplified in later times, have their roots in the sacred 
literature of the Hindus, the Vedas and the Brahmapas. 
The Thanthras are not patches of isolated ceremonials. On 
the other hand, the principles and doctrines of the Vedas, 
Thanthras and PurSnas coalesce into a harmonious system 
designed for the spiritual elevation of mankind. In this 
scheme the Yanthras also play a not inconsiderable part, 
forming as they do the representation of the basic powers 
which permeate creation, though not perceived by the 
senses. By manthra and yanthra, motions that are un- 
harmonic and refractory become harmonious and focussed. 
When Hinduism developed itself into a complex and unas- 
certained system, the details of which could be gathered 
only from countless treatises in Sanskrit which had ceased 
to be a living language, the exponents of particular creeds 
made an eclectic selection of prayers and rituals which in 
their opinion would make for certain efficacy of religious 
worship. 

The authority of the Thanthras is enhanced by the fact 
that they like the Vedas are said to have emanated from 
Kvara himself. What appealed to the senses and through 
the senses to the higher planes of consciousness by their 
mystic grandeur necessarily found a prominent place in the 
new system. Particular movements of the hands and atti- 
tudes of the body were deemed indispensable to spectacular 
effect which, it was believed, would exercise a beneficial in- 
fluence on the mind of the worshipper and enable him to rise 
in the higher rungs of the spiritual ladder. According to 
the thanthric system the mental proclivities (bhavas) of 
human' beings are of three kinds. The Pasiu Bhava or the 
tendency of a brute, the Vlra Bhava or heroic tendency and 
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the Deva Bhava or divine tendency. The lower bh&vSs may 
ultimately develop into the higher. But the result can be 
achieved only by assiduous cultivation. Sacraments are 
essential to success and the sadhaka has to conform to 
certain well-defined rules regulating ablutions, food and 
prayer. The word Thanthra is also used to denote the 
variety of the apparatus of ritualism suited to conditions 
of time, place and individual competency. 

In Travancore as in the rest of Malabar the Thanthris 
are generally Namputhiri Brahmans who by tradition and 
temperament follow the ancient achS.r£s 
in and believe in the Vedas. They are the 
accredited exponents oi spiritual matters 
including the methods of worship. Notwithstanding the 
assaults of a new-fangled rationalism worship in temples is 
maintaining its ground. Mr. &amachandra Rao says: — 
“ An unbeliever in the efficacy of Yoga practices and Tan- 
tric rites may lind it difficult to check a tendency to scoff at 
the proposition. But recent discoveries in the province of 
psychical phenomena relating to thought, telepathy, thought 
forms, clairvoyance, mesmerism and hypnotism have tended 
to so modify the general conceptions of the possibilities of 
human power and of existence beyond the earthly plane 
that it is no longer necessary to refer to the efficacy of 
Mantras in an apologetic tone. In these circumstances, it 
is sufficient for our purpose to assume the fact that temples 
consecrated with due Mantric and Tantric rites have the 
power of attracting to faithful worshippers, all heavenly 
blessings for which man craves.” * 

The Thanthric form of worship is a combination 
of the yoga observances and the Vedic 
manthrSs. The first requisite of efficacy is 
the purity and piety of the priest. This is to be attained by 
* V ideK ftmaohand fa Rao’a Report on Purificatory Ceremonies. 
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the performance of various external acts as well as 
dhy&nam (meditation), japam (prayer). This is followed 
by the offerings of water, flower, sandal, incense, camphor 
and such like. The offering of water and sandal symbolises 
the identity of the archaka’s visible body (Sthula saiTra) 
with the universal soul. The offering of flowers establish 
the unity of the physical and mental powers of the priest 
with those of Is vara. By offerings of incense it is under- 
stood that the arch aka is freed of all his sins. By 
nivedyam the gratification of the Karana sarlra of the 
man and the Virat is obtained. “ In making these offerings 
the priest has to picture to himself the elements and 
organs which these articles represent and their absorption 
into divinity ”. 

These processes involve a combination of Manthias 
and Thanthras each supplementing the other and producing 
the maximum effect. The central idea in the rnanthra is 
that certain sounds uttered in the prescribed manner produce 
a vibration in the akasa which in its turn is communicated 
to the higher planes and transmitted to tire image, the 
priest and the worshippers. The bijakshafas which 
form the root of these Manthias are mystical words or 
letters which denote the mula (root) or the essential part 
of the Manthra or the name of the deity to whom it may 
be addressed or some part of it. Hindus as a rule believe in 
the efficacy of the Manthras, though there are individuals 
who are sceptical about their power and a few who are 
prepared to condemn them as the transmitted monuments 
of absurd superstition. 

The Manthras are the best prayers of the ancients 
which have come down to us clad in majestic beauty and 
power. They are not mere concatenations of sound. On 
the other hand, they are such as awaken the inner 
consciousness of the individual who recites them and help 
him to enter into communion with the universal soul or 
the divine authority. It is therefore that in all the great 
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religions of the world the sound is said to possess mar! 1 - 
vellous powers. The divine word is conceived of in the 
Hebrew scriptures as having creative powers. In Greek 
‘ logos ’ means thought and Herocletos maintained that 
4 logos ’ was the principle underlying the universe. Ac- 
cording to Philo ideas mould matter. The Evangelist 
recognises ‘ Logos ’ as existing before creation, the perfect 
self-presentation of God. The fourth Gospel of Christ 
opens with the words ‘ in the beginning w'as the word and - 
the word was with God These are the very words also 
of the Veda. “ Prajapatir v$g idarn Sslt ” with whom was 
vSg or word. To which Avelon adds the commenlary, 
“ he is spoken to be second because he is first potentially 
in and then as sakthi issued from him ”. The universe is 
the outcome of the divine desire or will (Iohha). In the 
BrShmanas and Upanishads “ Vag ” is described as power. 
Sankaischarya declares that creation was preceded by the 
word from which the whole universe, the dev as and organic 
and inorganic earth life were produced. 

The Thanrhras indicate different parts of the body 
which are ‘ touched ’ in the pronunciation of the different 
letters of the Manthras. The ThanthrSs prescribe the method 
by which sSdhana may be combined with ^abda. It is there- 
fore that in all systems of faith are found directions for the 
repetition of prayers a number of times. “ The Sabda or 
sound exercises a potent effect on the mind which communi- 
cating the result through the nervous system makes the mind, 
doubly fit for the perception of truth. All Mantras are in the 
body as forms of consciousness. When the Mantra is fully 
practised the samskara and artha appear to the mind. The 
priest who chants the Mantras communicates the result of 
his mental elevation to the devotees. Prayers and Mantras 
thus perform a most useful function.” 

It is significant that the Latin Church permitted, 
prayers being offered in Latin for the benefit of congre** 


* Vide Avelon. 
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gations who did not understand a single word of that 
language. The Syrian Christians in Travancore and 
Malabar adhere to the Syriac language fur service in their 
churches, though it has long been a dead language. Even 
the Muhammadans who looked upon the holy Prophet only 
as a great teacher as distinguished from God, insist that 
Arabic is indispensable for service in mosques. The chant- 
ing of manthr&s in Hindu places of worship is in accordance 
with the practice of the other great religions and is not only 
sanctioned by custom but also justified by the cold logic of 
science as well as the sanctions of faith. “ More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of ” is the verdict 
of the poet who lived in the midst of the marvellous succes- 
ses of material sciences in the Victorian Age. No wonder 
therefore that among the Hindus the chanted word retains 
its potency over the minds of men through thousands of 
years despite the teachings of the numerous schools of 
philosophy and the permutations and combinations of 
thought ranging from Purvamlmamsa to the undisguised 
atheism of the Charwak&s and LokayathSs. 

The Thanthr&s and Manthras, if properly performed, 
are believed to elevate the spiritual atmosphere in the temples. 
“ The temple is thus the centre of divine influence, the place 
where the presence of the gods is known and felt, where the 
glory of the gods would now and again shine forth in the 
eyes of the worshippers, and where the love of the bhaktka 
would draw down a visible manifestation of the compassion 
of the deity. Every one coming with love and devotion to 
such a temple .found descending upon him a celestial influ- 
ence that calms the mind, that elevates the spirit, that 
ohanges all thoughts of world into thoughts of heaven, and 
that made prayer arise unchecked by any obstacle, so that 
the man felt for the time being, as if he had entered within 
the very gates of Svarga. So mighty a force is there that 
even the most careless man who came there was for the 
moment “changed and spiritualised by the wondrous force 
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which dwelt in the temples, by the power radiated from the 

image of the god within it Such in truth it was in the 

old days and such it might be to-day.” ft&mSnuja knew 
the pleasure of realisation in the temple of Srirangam, 
NandanSr at Chidambaram, Chaithanya at Puri, ftamad&s 
at Pandarpur, Melpat'hur NarSyana BhattathiripSd at 
GuruvSyur, and flSmakrishna Paramahamsa at Dakshi- 
ne^war. 

Superficial observers often revel in their characteri- 
sation of Hinduism as idolatry and superstition. Some see 
init a negation of ethical principles.This is the result of 
ignorance. The essential characteristic of Hinduism is 
faith. Purity of character is ensured by rules which 
regulate the practice of the worshippers as well as that of 
the priests. The idea of heaven and hell does not occupy 
a more prominent place in Hinduism than in the other 
religions. It serves to enable the bulk of humanity to 
respect virtue and abhor vice. 


The place of temples in the scheme of the Hindu 
religion has been explained in the sastr&s. The Vishnu 
Samhitha, for instance, says: “It is not pos- 
Temples. sible for any one to contemplate any Deva 
without his image. If the intelligence is divorced from all 
images, where can it rest? In that case the intelligence 
either becomes weary or becomes subject to sleep. Learned 
men should therefore worship the Deva through intelligence 
only as a Saksra (with his image) remembering at the same 
time that He is really imageless. A learned man should not 
by any means renounce the image in which a Deva is in- 
tended to be contemplated upon”. He may even worship the 
Deva in this manner either for moksha or for any ordinar; 
phala (result). The early sages therefore represented God 
as Saguna or one with attributes, in which capacity he was 
regarded as having three aspects, viz., those of the Creator, 
the Preserver, and the Destroyer. It was for the benefit of 


70 
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the worshipper that form was thus attributed to Brahman, 
which, in reality, is effulgent, immeasurable, unqualified 
and formless. Naturally, the deities came to be regarded 
as anthropomorphic; for, as Christianity concedes that man 
is of the image of his maker, so does Hinduism contemplate 
the natural human form. This is well expressed by Vive- 
kSnanda who says that if cats become philosophers, they 
will think of a cat god; if cows become philosophers, they 
will think of a cow god. But whatever be the form, a pra- 
thima or image becomes necessary and useful in that it 
helps concentration. 

Some scholars hold that the worship of images in the 
temples was a post-Buddhistic development. The Travan- 
core Temple Entry Committee has, however, accepted the 
view of eminent orientalists like Dr. Bollensen, Professor 
Gardner, Dr. Stenkonow and Mi*. B. C. BhattachSfya who 
maintain that there are in the Vedas themselves clear 
references to the existence of temples in the BrShmanas, 
Dharma Suthras and Dharma Sastras. The large number of 
Sgamas attest the popularity as well as the utility of tem- 
ples. These Agamas are treatises on temples and temple 
worship. There is a very large number of them; the more 
important ones accepted as authorities in Kerala are the 
Pancharathra, Ps^upatha, Vishnu Samhitha, K&mya- 
kSgama, VykhSnasa Agama. Ll&naguru Paddhathi, etc. 
There are also compendia of which the Thanthra Samu- 
c'hayam is the most popular. 


Opinion of 


The idea underlying the consecration of the image is 
thus explained. “Just as the atmospheric air is made capa- 
ble of being sensed by the action of the 
fan, and the hidden fire in the fire-sticks 
is generated by friction, so the all-pervad- 
ing divine energy is transfused into the image by the pro- 
cess of the Svshana rites.” The daily services or the piija 
and the periodical special services, such as UthsavSs, infuse 
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the divine spirit in the image. As matters stand at present, 
the temples are the solace of the vast bulk of Hindus. But 
the confusion of ideas which has resulted from a comming- 
ling of eastern and western notions has created a feeling 
on the part of certain individuals that temples encourage 
idolatry and are therefore pernicious in their influence. This 
proceeds from a fundamental misconception. “ All over the 
world,” says Vivekananda, “ you will find images in some 
form or other ; with some, it is in the form of a man, it is 
the best form. If I want to worship an image I would rather 
have it in the form of a man than that of an animal or 
building or any other form. One sect thinks a certain form 
is the right sort of image and another thinks it is bad. The 
Christian thinks that when God came in the form of a dove 
it was all right, hut if He comes in the form of a fish, as the 
Hindus say, it is very wrong and superstitious. The Jews 
think that if an idol be made in the form of a chest with two 
angels sitting on it, and a book on it, it is all right, but if it 
is in the form of a man or woman it is awful. The Muham- 
madans think that when they pray, if they try to form a 
mental image of the temple with the Kaaba, the black stone 
in it, and turn towards the west it is all right, but if you 
form the image m the form of a church it is idolatry.” It is 
obvious that the limited faculties of mankind demand some- 
thing concrete, some help to conception, some aid to visuali- 
sation, and some assistance to concentration in order that 
the great mystery of the universe may be appreciated, 
understood and realised. 

Some of the Smrthis assign to Jnana marga (the path 
of knowledge) a higher place than Bhakthi marga (the path 
of devotion) and these texts are sometimes 

Images useful to c ^ e d to show that image worship is one of 
the educated also. , t 

the lower forms of religion fit only for the 

alpa buddhis or the unlearned. The word alpa buddhi i*s used 

only in a relative sense and denotes only those who are in 
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a lower plane than the Pandits or the particularly learned. 
The argument that civilisation has advanced to a remark- 
able degree and enabled the nations to believe in God and 
worship Him without the aid of artificial symbols cannot 
carry much force. Religion is not a matter in which the law 
of averages or the pretensions of democratic majorities can 
afford any test; for, so long as new generations are brought 
into existence the preponderating number of ulpa buddhis in 
the world is bound to continue. The temples are therefore 
necessary for spiritual education for all time. That is the 
view of Hindu thinkers. It must be remembered that image 
worship is not confined to the unlettered or the unreflective. 
The best products of the Hindu intelligence, nurtured on 
the wisdom of the west as well as of the east, men and 
women who shine with equal lustre in the domains of 
science, politics and philosophy, show by their own conduct 
that the temples are institutions which should be preserved 
and maintained with scrupulous care. Rulers of states who 
have earned reputation throughout the world for enlightened 
notions and refined sentiments do offer worship in the 
temples. 

To the temples in Travancore come pilgrims from all 
parts of India. The fame of Anantha^ayanam, Janardanam 
Thiruvattar and Cape Comorin attract pious devotees. 
Some of these have been famous from very ancient times 
and have merited mention in the PurariSs. The conse- 
cration of these temples is attributed to great Maharshis 
and other saintly personages like ParasurSma, Khara and 
Vilvatnangalaihu Swamiyar. There is perhaps no temple in 
any other part of India which has maintained the continuity 
of its traditions and preserved its purity from profanation 
as the temples in Travancore. 

The sovereigns of Travancore have always been men 
of dee{> piety. The dedication of the State to Sri Padma- 
nabha by Maharaja Msrthanda Varma, the maker of modern 
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Travancore, nearly two hundred years ago, is a landmark 
in the political as well as the religious 
Tempksjind the history of the State. Under the terms of 
dedication the Maharaja, on his own behalf 
and that of his successors, undertook to administer the 
country as the vice-gerent of the deity. The treaties 
between Travancore and the 1-tajas of Parur and Alangad 
whose territories were incorporated into Travancore provided 
for the management of the temples in the ceded areas. 
Apart from all these is the authority of the rulers in 
exercise of what is called Melkoima right which has been 
defined as the right which the sovereign power possesses 
over property of which the ownership is in others. It is a 
right of superintendence, an incident of sovereignty. 

The origin and history of temples in the State are 
discussed in detail in many public documents. The temples 
whose management is vested in the Sirkar by law or custom 
are called Sirkar Devasvoms. These may be divided into: 

1. Those founded by the sovereigns themselves, such 
as the Krishnaswami temple at hleyyattinkara and the 
An a n dav all Is var am temple at Quilon, the temples in Trivan- 
drum other than that of Sri P ad man a bh as w 5 m y , and those 
at Padmanabhapuram, Thrpparappu, Vatasseri and many 
other places. All these have been dedicated to public worship. 

2. Those temples to the management of which the 
Sirkar has succeeded by virtue of conquest. On the con- 
quest of the territories of Nedumangad, Kottafakafa, Quilon, 
Kayamkulam, Thekkumkur, Yadakkumkur and Ampalapula 
the temples in those tracts passed to Travancore whose 
ruler succeeded to the melkoima right. The revenue 
account of 967 M. E. mentions 29 temples in Ettumanur, the 
Kankode temple in the Thodupula taluk, the Krishnaswamy 
temple in the Ampalapula taluk, the Taliyi temple at 
Kottayam and the temple at Kadut'hurut'hi. 

3^_ The temples owned by the people and managed 
by the Urapmakkar. There is a very large number of them 
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distributed throughout the whole State, some of them pos- 
sessing extensive immovable properties besides movables of 
considerable value. The position of the Uranmakkar is that 
of a trustee. Their number varies in the different temples. 
The place is generally hereditary and confined to families 
of high social position and local influence. The understand- 
ings arrived at when particular temples were founded and 
endowed are followed. The courts have jurisdiction in 
cases of mismanagement. The Government may also 
interfere under the Religious and Charitable Endowments 
Regulation. There are numerous temples belonging to 
certain communities like the Ilavas, Konkanis and several 
other castes including the backward communities. Some 
of these temples are popular and are well managed. 

Under this class fall the Devasvoms which the 
Sirkar acquired through treaties or agreements with the 
rulers of Cochin, Parur, Alangad, &c. We find that in the 
year 953 M. E., 38 temples were being maintained by the 
State in the Alangad mukham. The temples in what was 
once Panthalam territory came under Travancore when the 
ruler of that State surrendered his kingdom in 1820 with its 
25 temples. The Sri Vallabhasw&my’s temple in Thiruvalla 
came under Sirkar management in pursuance of an agree- 
ment executed in 927 M. E. by the managers of that Deva- 
svom. Nelly-akat Bhagavathi temple at Kut'hSttukulam 
was originally maintained by a Namputhiri Brahman. On the 
Sirkar imposing additional taxes on some of the properties 
held by him he agreed to surrender the temple and the lands 
so that the income might be utilised for the expenses. 

4. The temples which have been assumed for 
management by the Government from 986 M. E. onwards, 
Assumption of Utterly under the Religious and Charitable 
management by Endowments Regulation. Even before 
the State. Munro’s time the Sirkar had some share 
large or small in controlling the affairs of so many as 1,567 
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temples. The assumption of the religious institutions for 
management during Col. Munro’s administration is an im- 
portant landmark in their history. The orders of Govern- 
ment on the subject emphasise that the assumption was in 
the interest of better management. But it led to a mixing 
up of accounts relating to income and expenditure. The 
rents and profits from immovable properties and other col- 
lections which were until then kept separate in the strong 
rooms of the temples were thenceforth to be credited in the 
Sirkar accounts, thus bringing about a complete merger. In 
the case of Uranma temples which came under the control 
of Government subsequently, a different system of keeping 
accounts was adopted, their income being credited under the 
heading of Personal Deposit and their expenditure separately 
charged. These latter are called unincorporated Deva- 
svoms, while the former are known by the name of incor- 
porated Devasvoms. Attempts were made in certain quar- 
ters to make out that Munro’s assumption of the manage- 
ment of temples was an act of confiscation, but it has been 
ruled by the Travancore High Court in a number of cases 
that the assumption was not a confiscation or usurpation 
and did not vest the properties attached to these institu- 
tions in the Sirkar. It was held that the Sirkar’s position 
was only that of a trustee. On this point the opinions ex- 
pressed by Mr. P. K. NsfSyana Piljai in his dissenting 
minute attached to the Report of the Dsvasvom Separation 
Committee may be quoted with advantage. 

“So long ago as 1050 M. E., Dewan Mr. Seshia Sastri 
recognised that the State is a trustee with respect to the 
Devasvoms under its control. In the review of his Adminis- 
tration Report for 1048 and 1049, there was a query by the 
Madras Government whether it was not possible to separate 
the trust fund from the general State revenues. The Dewan 
replied that he would fain have ordered the separation if 
it were possible. This deliberate admission by the State 
through its accredited spokesman was never repudiated 
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by any of the succeeding Dewans. Mr. Ramachandra Rao 
maintains the trust theory in his Report on State Charities 
and Devasvoms. Sir P. Rajagopala Chari accepted the 
position and proceeded to separate the Devasvom lands and 
their rents from Sirkar lands and the general revenue. I see 
no means to get over the force of all this or to invite Govern- 
ment to adopt the change of front advocated by my colle- 
agues. In this connection I wish to draw attention to the 
opinions of Messrs. A. Govinda Filial (Retired High Court 
J udge), P. Ramakrishna Aiyar (Retired Dewan Peishkar), S. 
Krishna Aiyar (High Court V akil) and others in answer to the 
Committee’s questions supporting my view of the matter”. 

In regard to the position of the Sirkar towards in- 
corporated Devasvoms the Report of the Devasvom Separa- 
tion Committee says : “Col. Munro’s ob- 
Bovasvoms! 1 jcct also, as may be clearly seen from the 
recitals in his order, dated the 3rd Kanni 
987, was the better management of the institutions taken 
over by him. The same sentiment was reiterated in the 
order dated the 18th Thulam 987 appointing a committee to 
fix a scale of expenditure for the Devasvoms concerned. It 
might be seen from these documents that it was mot the 
intention of the State then to appropriate the incomes from 
the Devasvoms for the purpose of the State so as to leave 
them without any source of support. The State clearly 
undertook the responsibility for the proper and efficient up- 
keep of these institutions and it never swerved from this 
policy. But, on the other hand, successive sovereigns have 
uniformly been giving their whole-hearted support to that 
policy. When the Devasvoms were taken over by Col. 
Munro, no reservation was made as regards the liability to 
account or the keeping of the Devaswom properties and in- 
come separate from the State Syacut. The absence of a 
provision similar to that enacted in sections 13 and 14 of the 
Religious Endowment Act is significant,” 
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“From the political and other considerations which 
weighed with Col. Munro in deciding on the assumption of 

Theor Of Trust tlie Devaswoms > from the clear and un- 
and other theories, ambiguous orders on the subject, from the 
complete merger of the revenue of the 
Devaswom lands in the public revenues, from the long 
course of treatment accorded to them, and from the recogni- 
tion of the holders of these lands as permanent occupants 
with heritable and transferable rights, at successive settle- 
ments, we are inclined to hold that the position of the State 
with reference to these Devaswom lands is more that of a 
sovereign proprietor, legally accountable to none for their 
management, than that of a trustee. This, it will be 
observed, is the view held by the Cochin Government with 
regard to the Devaswoms in that state assumed by Col. 
Munro under similar circumstances and almost contem- 
poraneously. (Vide preamble to the Cochin Proclamation 
dated the 29th Makaram 1085/ 11th February 1910). 

“ However, it is unnecessary for us to pursue this 
point further, as in any case, whether as a trustee or 
otherwise, the Government have undertaken, by their 
public pronouncements made from time to time, the res- 
ponsibility to maintain these institutions efficiently, thus 
realising their obligation towards Devaswoms, which the 
act of incorporation entailed on them. Dewan Sir P. 
Rajagopala Chari stated, in the Devaswom re-organisation 
G. O. of 1912, ‘Independently of His Highness the Maha 
Raja’s undoubted rights to maintain, out of the revenue 
of the State, the institutions of the Hindu religion, there 
is the circumstance, in regard to the Devaswoms taken 
up in 987 M. E. by Col. Munro, that the Sirkar then, by 
a solemn act, undertook the obligation to maintain them 
in an efficient condition for all time to come. This obli- 
gation will always be borne in mind by the Government.’ 

“ Even apart from the obligation referred to ‘supra, 
this State, in virtue of its constitution as a Hindu state, 
71 
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is bound to maintain these institutions. We think it will 
not be out of place here to add a word about the sacred 
character of the Thrppadidanam of 925 M. E. In that 
year, King Marthanda Varma formally made over the 
whole of his kingdom to his tutelary deity Sripadmanabha 
and assumed its management as the vassal of the deity. 
This dedication accentuates the Hindu character of the 
State. Regarding this act, Justice A. Govinda Pillai, 
whom we have already quoted, says: — ‘ It will be 
impossible to imagine a more formal inauguration of a 
State church than this surrender (©^accro) ’. He adds 
‘ as Hinduism is the established religion of the State it is 
bound to maintain the Devaswoms even apart from the 
assumption of 987 M. E. ’ In an earlier paragraph we 
stated that this ancient land has been a Hindu state 
throughout, unaffected by foreign invasions. This Danam 
was made, it has to he borne in mind, by the Sovereign 
who conquered and consolidated the petty states and felt 
that he had the right to do so. Closely following the 
Danam of 925 M. E. came another similar Danam of 941, of 
territories which subsequently came into the possession of 
the Sovereign (viz., Parur and Alangad). When these two 
territories, though conquered, were formally ceded, their 
former Rajas, in so doing, added a clause in the document 
evidencing the cession to the effect that their Devaswoms 
should be managed efficiently : 6 i^j§® 0 «s>™saji^o oaosh* « 

Haagaye aaai <gg|0na$m®®a#o <^lu ,u 0^ossiifisin!mai^e onaaaajo 

ggaoyo oaiwno. This passage is significant. Any measure 
therefore tending to diminish the importance of these 
institutions or to curtail the expenditure absolutely required 
for the due performance of the ceremonies obtaining 
therein in accordance with past usage would be regarded 
as tending to uproot that Hindu character. 

“ The systematic inculcation of a particular religion 
by the State is a long-standing practice having its origin 
in very anoient times, This practice obtains not only in 
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India but in European countries also. In England there is 
an established church maintained at State expense. 

“ Viewing the matter from another standpoint, viz., 
the income accruing to the State from the properties of the 
Devaswoms, we have no hesitation in holding that the 
State is bound to maintain them efficiently.” 

The Report of the Davaswom Separation Committee 
was thrown open to public discussion and the law relating 
to the position of the Sovereign in relation to the Hindu 
temples was explained by eminent lawyers like Rash Behari 
Ghose and C. P. &amaswamy Iyer. A Press Communique 
was issued by Government on the subject which deserves 
to be quoted in full as it presents all the relevant facts. 

'* Prior to the days of Col. Munro, the Dewan-Resi- 
dent, Hindu temples in the State were mostly under the 
management of private bodies called Oora- 

Press Communique. , \r \ * n u 

1 lars or Karakars. As these bodies were 
found to mismanage the institutions committed to their 
charge, Col. Munro decided in 987 M. E. (1811-1812 A. D.) 
that the State should assume control over them, and 
accordingly the Government assumed the management of 
these temples with their properties, movable and immovable. 
Col. Munro’s order of assumption does not enumerate 
tlio Devaswoms, the management of which was assumed 
by Government; but the Thirattu of that year mentions 
348 major and 1,123 minor Devaswoms as those maintained 
or aided by Government. Subsequent to 987 M. E. some 
more Devaswoms have similarly been assumed; even in 
their case there are no records to show their exact number. 
In the case of some of the Devaswoms subsequently 
assumed, separate accounts of their assets, income and 
expenditure have been maintained and these institutions 
are financially autonomous and have each a personal 
deposit account with Government treasuries. In th'e case, 
however, of the remaining Devaswoms, which form the 
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large majority, the income and the expenditure have been 
merged in those of the State and no separate accounts of 
such income and expenditure have been maintained except 
for a few years immediately following the assumption. 

“ The income in grain and in cash from the landed 
properties of the Devaswoms assumed in 987 M. E. was, 
according to the accounts of that year, 15,80,491 paras of 
paddy and Rs. 53,092 in cash, and their average annual 
income for the five years commencing with 987 M. E. was 
16,06,281 paras of paddy and Rs. 60,608 in cash, which proves 
that the tendency of this income was to rise year after year. 
Th8 accounts of 987 M. E. further show that up to 986 M. E. 
the State was contributing from the general revenues an 
annual sum of Rs. 2| lakhs towards the maintenance of 
temples. The practice of keeping separate accounts for the 
income derived from the properties belonging to the temples 
gradually ceased and the properties themselves in some cases 
began to be shown in the public accounts as Sirkar proper- 
ties. Even so early 1048 M. E. Dewan Seshiah Sastri pointed 
out that it had become difficult to separate Devaswom lands 
from those of the Sirkar. The process of merger received a 
further impetus during the last survey and settlement, 
when many of the temple properties were entered in the 
accounts then prepared as Sirkar properties and their 
tenure was described as Pandaravaga. It has accordingly 
become altogether impossible in the present day to fully 
separate from the Sirkar lands the lands that originally 
belonged to the temples. 

“ As stated in the foregoing paragraph, the income 
of 16,06,281 paras of paddy and Rs. 60,608 in cash of the 
Devaswoms assumed in 987 does not include the income 
from the properties belonging to Devaswoms assumed subse- 
quently. Both these sets of institutions had also other 
fluctuating income in the shape of offerings from devotees. 
Further, the income in paddy and cash already mentioned 
does not exhaust the claims of these institutions over 
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their properties. The following are examples of further 
claims : — 

“ (i) The claim of the Devaswoms over their Cheri- 
kal lands on which shifting cultivation used to be carried 
on formerly but which were subsequently either regis- 
tered as Pandaravaga during the last revenue settlement 
or included in State Forests during Forest Settlements. 
The value of this claim, though indefinite, is substantial. 

“ (ii) The claim to increase in revenue due to exten- 
sions of cultivation which form the natural concomitant 
of increases in population. It has been noticed that even 
in the five years immediately following the assumption, the 
income from the landed properties of the temples showed 
a steady rise. This claim again, though indeterminate in 
character, is not negligible. 

“ Administrative reforms between 987 M. E. and 1081 
M. E., abolishing taxation in kind and substituting money 
payments at a commutation rate either of 6 Chs. or 11 Chs. 
per para of paddy, have been extended to the lands from 
which the Devaswoms were deriving a paddy income. 
This action has subjected Devaswoms to a pecuniary loss. 
The average cash value of a para of paddy between 1091 
and 1096, calculated on the basis of prices reported from the 
several price recording stations in the State, is 27 Chs. and 
7 C. or 27 Chs. per para; the 16,06,281 paras of paddy, which 
the Devaswom lands were getting on an average imme- 
diately after their assumption by the Sirkar, are worth Rs. 
15,48,913. This together with their average cash income 
of Rs.60, 608 from the garden lands, etc., gives a total revenue 
of Rs.16,09,521 or in round figures Rs. 16,00,000. To this 
must be added the money equivalent of the other indeter- 
minate but none the less valuable claims of the Devaswoms 
already alluded to. The expenditure incurred by the State 
on the management and maintenance of the temples, which 
fluctuated between 5 and 6 lakhs of rupees in the days of 
Col. Munro, has naturally gone on increasing owing mostly 
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to the gradual risa in the prices of commodities and wages 
for services. The annual expenditure on supplies and 
sarvices in regard to these institutions has, in recent years, 
averaged Rs. 12 lakhs, while that incurred on renewals and 
repairs to their buildings and appurtenances has averaged 
Rs. 3 lakhs. In other words, the total average recurring 
expenditure on account of the Devaswoms is at present 
Rs. 15 lakhs a year, as against their determinate annual 
income of Rs. 16 lakhs mentioned above. 

“ With a view to secure better efficiency in the 
management and control of the Devaswoms, Messrs. 
Chempakaraman Pillai and Rajaram Rao were deputed 
in July 1905 to investigate the question of regulating their 
expenditure both as regards pathivus and as regards the 
purificatory ceremonies. As the information collected by 
these officers was merely of a preliminary character Mr. 
M. K. Ramachandra Rao, a Puisne Judge of the High 
Court, was in May 1907 placed on special duty to make a 
more detailed investigation into the affairs of the Deva- 
swoms and to formulate proposals which would enable 
Government to secure their more efficient management 
and control. The Proceedings of the Government passed 
in 1912 on the report submitted by Mr. Ramachandra Rao, 
(D. 4905 dated 25-10-12) contemplated the separation of 
the Devaswom revenues from ihe general revenues. In the 
course of their Proceedings, Government observed that it 
is not now their intention to make any change either in 
the tenure or in the assessment of the Devaswom lands. 
They recognise that the settlement of the Devaswom lands 
already made cannot be disturbed for the balance of the 
settlement period. But when the next settlement is taken up, 
it will be the duty of Government so to regulate it in regard 
to Devaswom lands that the Devaswoms should get the full 
revenue due to them. The Government will bear in mind that 
their position in regard to Devaswom lands is fundamentally 
different from their position in regard to the Sirkar lands. 
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“ In pursuance of this order of Government, Devas- 
wom lands were attempted to be identified and the revenue 
derived from them separated from the 
Separation. Sirkar Land Revenue. The attempt at a 
complete identification of the Devaswom 
lands failed for reasons already set forth and in G. O. No. 
D. 952 dated 3-4-1920, Government appointed a mixed 
Committee of Hindus and non-Hindus to consider and 
report upon the exact character of the assumption of these 
Devaswoms, the feasibility of separating their admini- 
stration from the Land Revenue Department, and the. nature 
and cost of the additional staff that might be necessary 
if the organisation of a separate department be deemed 
desirable. The Committee have, in their valuable report, 
recommended that the administration of the Devaswoms 
should be separated from the Land Revenue Department 
and entrusted to a distinct agency and that, as the work 
of the Land Revenue Department would be curtailed 
thereby, a portion of the funds necessary for the formation 
of the new department should be found by reducing its 
strength. With regard to the relationship that subsists 
between the State and the Devaswoms, the Committee is 
unanimously of the opinion that the Devaswoms were not 
confiscated by Col. Munro, but that the object aimed at by 
him was their better management and maintenance, and 
that the Government have incurred an obligation to 
maintain the Devaswoms efficiently for all time to come. 
The members of the Committee differ, however, in one 
respect. While the majority holds that the State being a 
Sovereign Proprietor is legally accountable to none for 
their management, the dissenting member is of the opinion 
that the assumption extended only to management, thereby 
constituting the State a trustee of the Devaswoms and 
that, as the State has mixed up the trust property with 
its own, the entire expenditure in connection with* the 
Devaswoms, however large, is a legitimate charge upon 
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its general revenues. The Government of His Highness 
the Maha Raja have taken the necessary legal opinion 
and have come to the conclusion that the State’s assum- 
ption of these Hindu Religious Institutions in the days of 
Col. Munro was an act done in the exercise of the tradi- 
tional right of “Melkoima” inherent in the Hindu Sove- 
reigns of the State and that it was not an act of confis- 
cation. The Government are accordingly under an un- 
doubted obligation to maintain the Devaswoms for all time 
properly and efficiently, especially in view of the circum- 
stance that, had all the properties of these Devaswoms 
been kept separate, the progressive income derivable 
therefrom might have been more or less sufficient to 
defray all the expenses connected with their efficient manage- 
ment. Government have also come to the conclusion 
that, for the proper discharge of this obligation, the 
creation of a separate department, which will devote its 
atttention exclusively to the administration of Devaswoms, 
is necessary. 

“ It has already been stated that the current cash 
value of the determinate income of the Devaswoms from 
their landed properties amounts to Rs. 16 lakhs. This 
figure bears roughly the proportion of 40 per cent, to the 
present land revenue of the State and to this extent at least 
the Devaswoms are entitled to a, guarantee from the 
Government. The recurring annual expenditure on these 
Devaswoms has, as already stated, averaged in recent years 
Rs. 15 lakhs; but it must be remembered that their pathivus 
have not been* fully revised and that there is much to be 
done by way of repairs and renewals to their buildings and 
appurtenances. It would therefore be necessary to set 
apart, as reserve for unforeseen contingencies, the difference 
between the two sums. They have accordingly resolved to 
credit annually in the future a sum, 40 per cent, of the 
State’s recurring land revenue, to Devaswoms and consti- 
tute a Devasworp Fund comprising this allotment and the 
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other miscellaneous items of revenue like offerings, etc., 
received by them. 

“ In regard to the orders of Government issued in 
1912 that the next settlement should be so regulated as to 
enable the Devaswoms to secure the full revenue from their 
lands, the Devaswom Separation Committee have pointed 
out that this pronouncement of Government has created an 
amount of fear and discontent which it would be wise to 
allay, and have expressed the emphatic opinion that the 
policy therein enunciated should be abandoned, and that 
adequate measures should be taken to conserve and safe- 
guard the privileges which the holders of the Devaswom 
lands, in common with the holders of Pandaravaga lands, 
have, as a matter of fact, enjoyed for over a century, and 
that fixity of tenure should be guaranteed to them as in the 
case of Pandaravaga lands. Government concur in this 
view and resolve to declare all Devaswom lands as Pandara- 
vaga lands and to place the holders of the former in the 
same position as that of the latter. This decision involves 
a substantial loss of revenue to the Devaswoms; but, in view 
of the lasting benefit which this measure would confer on a 
large section of His Highness’ subjects, Government feel 
that this sacrifice of revenue must be faced by them and 
also that the Devaswoms should not suffer on this account. 
Government have also to take into consideration the inde- 
terminate claims alluded to in paragraph 3 and which the 
Devaswoms have to forego. Taking into account all these 
circumstances, and also the voluntary contribution which 
the State was making prior to Col. Munro’-s assumption, 
the Government further resolve to meet from the general 
revenues the entire cost of the separate Devaswom Depart- 
ment now proposed to be created and to reserve to them- 
selves the right to make to the Devaswom, when absolutely 
necessary, additional contributions from the general 
revenues of the State in any particular year. The Procla- 
mation issued to-day under His Highness’ Sign Manual 
72 
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is intended to give a legal basis to the resolutions of 
Government already detailed. 

“ The Schedule attached to the Proclamation inquires 
a word of explanation. Disparities in the number of Sirkar 
Devaswoms had long been in existence, as correct state- 
ments of such Devaswoms had not been kept during the 
days of Col. Munro or subsequently. The figures given 
in the Thirattu of 987, the several Administration Reports, 
the lists prepared by special officers (Messrs. Chempaka- 
raman Pillai and Ramachandra Rao) and in the Devaswom 
Separation Committee's report do not tally with each other. 
The verification undertaken by Government has shown 
that reconciliation between the different figures is possible 
only in the case of Major Devaswoms wdiich number 334 
and not in the case of Minor Devaswoms which have been 
identified and are tentatively included in the Schedule 
together with the 334 Major Devaswoms. A comparison 
of the lists of Minor Devaswoms now furnished by the 
Division Peishkars with those already prepared by Messrs, 
Chempakaraman Pillai and Ramachandra Rao shows that 
as many as 322 institutions remain to be accounted for. 
In regard to these Government consider that a further 
investigation on the spot by a responsible officer is neces- 
sary and that the Schedule should be revised in the light 
of the report of that officer and republished. This will be 
done in due course. 

“Government trust that the Proclamation would 
set at rest long-standing controversies about the status of 
the Devaswoms and confer substantial benefits on a large 
section of His Highness’ subjects holding Devaswom lands. 
The Proclamation would also serve to remove the disability 
under which a large section of His Highness’ subjects have 
been labouring in the matter of admission to the Land 
Revenue Service of the State. As for the Devaswoms 
themselves, it is hoped that they would enter on a new 
era of efficient; management and prosperity.” 
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The following is the Royal Proclamation issued by 

The Devaswoxn His Highness the Maharaja iSrl Mulam 
Proclamation. Thirunal. 

“ Whereas, in virtue of the Melkoima right vested 
in the State, the administration of certain Devaswoms along 
with their endowments was, owing to their mismanagement, 
assumed by it in 987 M. E. with a view to their better 
management, and to the maintenance of the said temples 
and their appurtenances in good condition ; 

“ And whereas the income from the immovable pro- 
perty alone of the said Devaswoms amounted at the time 
of assumption to 15,80,491 paras of paddy and Rs. 53,092 
in cash ; 

“And whereas the said incomes from Devaswoms 
had, in course of time, become absorbed in the general 
revenues of the State and the expenditure therefor was 
met out of such general revenues ; 

“And whereas, owing to various causes, a large 
portion of the immovable property of the said Devaswoms 
had been treated in course of time as Panclaravaga lands 
and in consequence become incapable of identification and 
separation ; 

“And whereas by Proceedings of Government No. 
D. 4905, dated the 25th October 1912, Our Government 
resolved that, in view of their position in respect of the 
said Devaswoms, it was their duty so to regulate the next 
land revenue settlement as to ensure to the said Devaswoms 
the full revenue from their immovable property ; 

“ And whereas the above said resolution, if given 
effect to, is calculated to operate detrimentally on the 
material welfare of Our beloved subjects ; 

“And whereas the conversion into Pandaravaga 
tenure of all Devaswom lands is calculated to be beneficial 
to Our beloved subjects ; 

“And whereas the income from the immovable 
property of the said Devaswoms and of those whose 
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management has been assumed since 987 M. E., had it been 
kept separate, should, along with their other income, be 
ordinarily sufficient for their proper maintenance ; 

“ And whereas in view of Our faith and religion it 
is Our solemn right and duty to maintain efficiently and 
in good condition, Hindu religious institutions in Our State, 
irrespective of the income from such institutions or the 
cost of such maintenance, and in pursuance of such right 
and duty Our State has, from time immemorial, contributed 
from its Exchequer to the cost of such maintenance to the 
extent necessary ; 

“And whereas doubts have been expressed as to the 
position of Our Government in relation to the said Deva- 
swoms ; 

“ And whereas it is necessary to remove those doubts 
and to provide for the better management and more effective 
control of the said Devaswoms ; 

“ We are pleased to command as follows : — 

1. (1) This Proclamation shall be called the 
Devaswom Proclamation, 1097. 

(2) It shall come into force on the 1st Chin- 

gom 1098. 

(3) It shall apply to the Devaswoms mentioned 
in the Schedule. 

“2. Schedule means the Schedule attached to 
this Proclamation. 

“ 3. Our Government shall, out of the Devaswom 
Fund constituted under Section 4, maintain the Devaswoms 
mentioned in the Schedule, keep in a state of good repair 
and to the extent they consider necessary, the temples, 
buildings and other appurtenances thereto and administer 
the Devaswoms in accordance with such usage and custom 
as may be recognised by Our Government. 

“ 4. There shall be constituted for the Devaswoms 
mentioned in the Schedule a fund called the “ Devaswom 
Fund Such fund shall consist of : — 
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(1) allotment made in the State Budget 
every year for the said Devaswoms, such allotment not 
being less than forty per cent, of the Ayacut and Sancha- 
yam land revenue of the State ; 

(2) the moneys realised from time to time by 
sale of movable properties belonging to the said Devaswoms; 

(3) all voluntary contributions and offerings 
made by devotees; 

(4) interest on investments of funds l>elong- 
ing to the said Devaswoms; 

(5) all other moneys belonging to or other 
income received by the said Devaswoms. 

“ 5. Any unspent balance out of the allotment 
mentioned in Sub-section (1) of Section 4 shall be added on 
to the Devaswom Fund. 

“ 6. All immovable properties belonging to the 
Devaswoms mentioned in the Schedule and now shown in 
the Revenue accounts as “ Devaswomvaga ” shall hereafter 
for all intents and purposes be deemed to be Pandaravaga 
and dealt with as such. 

“ 7. (1) Our Government may for the better and 
more efficient management and more effective control of 
the Devaswoms mentioned in the Schedule organise a 
Devaswom Department of the State consisting of such 
number of Officers and other servants as they think fit. 

(2) The expenditure in connection with the 
said department shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
in Sections 3 and 4, be met out of the general revenues of 
the State. 

“ 8. Our Government may, from time to time:— 

(1) define the powers and duties of the Officers 
of the Devaswom Department; 

(2) regulate the scale of expenditure of the 
Devaswoms ; and 

(3) make Rules generally for carrying out the 
purposes of this Proclamation. 
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“ 9. No suit shall lie in any Civil Court against 
Our Government : — 

(1) for anything done in relation to the Deva- 
swoms mentioned in the Schedule and their properties 
before the commencement of this Proclamation; and 

(2) for anything done or purporting to be 
done in pursuance of this Proclamation. 

“ 10. Nothing contained in this Proclamation 
shall in any way affect Our right to contribute out of the 
State funds : — 

(1) towards Sri Pandaravaga expenditure to 
the extent deemed necessary by Us; or 

(2) to other Davaswoms in or outside the 

State; or 

(3) to the performance of the customary 
religious ceremonies conducted under Our command.” 

The Proclamation has placed the temples and their 
management on a secure and efficient footing. Besides the 
institutions originally owned by the Sirkar 
hr ^lamaUonf there are others which have been handed 
over or lapsed to it by escheat, or assumed 
under the Religious Endowments Regulation on account 
of the incapacity of and mismanagement by the trustees. 
One circumstance which has contributed to the waning of 
popular interest is the apprehension that offerings made to 
pagodas are not wholly utilised for purposes for which they 
are intended by the donors. This has been responsible for 
the deterioration of numerous temples which are in a state 
of disrepair. This explains the fact that the total number 
of Hindu temples in the State shows a continuing decrease. 
Their number in 1820 was 21,658 and that of churches 
and mosques was 301 and 252 respectively. The last 
oensus gives 9,250 temples, 2,627 churches. This is due 
to the' circumstance that while Christian associations of a 
voluntary character financed from abroad pursued their 
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work with unremitting zeal, the Hindus were left without 
any organisation, depending for the protection of their 
spiritual concerns primarily on the efforts of the Govern- 
ment. The DSvaswom is but one of the many departments 
which the Government is obliged to control. The expendi- 
ture on the Dftvaswoms was frequently stinted and there 
were occasions on which the Paramount Power advised 
the Sirkar not to incur any large expenditure in conducting 
the religious ceremonies such as Danams and feastings. 

The standards of the west which gained currency 
with the spread of English education had also their 
repurcussions on the religious instincts of the people at 
large. This was accentuated by the long-established 
custom which prevented the members of certain castes 
defined as untouchables and unapproachables from entering 
the temples. These classes were for a long time content 
to offer worship in their own temples or pray to the deities 
installed in caste Hindu pagodas from the allotted places 
of prescribed distance. In course of time a feeling of self- 
respect asserted itself along with the desire to share in the 
religious life inside the temples hitherto permitted only 
to the savarna castes. The demand for temple entry 
assumed shape and proportions and secured the sympathetic 
support of large numbers of people belonging to the savarna 
classes. Soon after the accession of His Highness the 
Maharaja, Sri Chit'hira Thirunstl, a Committee of nine 
members presided over by Dewan Bahadur V. S. Subrala- 
mopia Aiyar was appointed to enquire into and report on 
the question of Temple Eutry to the Avarnsts. The enquiry 
brought to light the wide-spread and liberal sympathy of 
the Savarnas as well as the insistent demand of the 
Avarp&s who appeared to believe that religious worship 
and rites would be more efficacious if they are performed 
from within the temple in sight of the image Though 
a large section of the privileged communities expressed the 
fear that efficacy of worship in the temples would suffer if 
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non-caste Hindus were given admission, there was a larger 
number of Savarnas who thought that if entry was allowed 
to them “the temples will not only be not reduced of their 
sanctity and the efficacy of the worships or the rites per- 
formed in them but would really enhance them by the 
worship of a larger number of people”. 

Of the 325 Sarvanas examined by the Committee 
238 favoured entry and only 87 were against it. Among 
them were many women. The Committee observed: — “From 
the preponderance of the oral evidence and the information 
as to the general feeling in the country which we have 
been able to gather from that evidence it is clear that 
there is a strong feeling among Savainas in favour of 
temple entry being allowed. At the same time it has 
to be recognised that there is a considerable opposition 
from a large body of Savarnas from the other side”. 
“Many of the witnesses”, they added, “who gave their 
opinion against temple entry were prepared to concede 
that if a properly constituted Pafishat were to approve 
of any relaxation in the rules prohibiting the entry of 
Avarnas they would be satisfied that entry to that extent 
would not derogate from the sanctity of the temple and 
the image”. They therefore suggested a Parishat consist 
ing of Thanthries, Vadhyans, and other men of religion 
learned in the SSstrSs and conversant with present-day 
world movements. The throwing open of some temples 
to AvarnSs, the building of other temples for common 
worship, the permitting of Avarnas to enter all temples 
subject to time specification and the concession of 
approach to the Belivattam, were among the compromises 
proposed by the Committee. After considering the question 
in all its aspects and taking the opinions of such spiritual 
persons as were deemed fit, His Highness Sri Chit'hira 
T hi runs, 1 Maharaja issued the famous Temple Entry 
Proclamation on the auspicious occasion of His Highness’ 
birthday in November 1936. The Proclamation is as follows:- 
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PROCLAMATION 

BY 

His Highness Sri Padman&bha Dssa VanchipSla Sir 
ftSma Varma Kula&khnra Kiritapathi Manney 
Sultan Maha &5ja 6aja iftsma &5ja Bahadur 
Shamsher Jang, Knight Grand Commander 
of the most eminent order of the Indian 
Empire, Maharaja of Travancore, 
issued under date the 27th 
Thulam 1112, corresponding 
to the 12th November 
1956. 


Profoundly convinced of the truth and validity of 
Our religion, believing that it is based on divine guidance 
and on an all-comprehending toleration, knowing that in 
its practice it has, throughout the centuries, adapted itself 
to the needs of changing times, solicitous that none of 
Our Hindu subjects should, by reason of birth or caste or 
community, be denied the consolations and solace of the 
Hindu faith, We have decided and hereby declare, ordain 
and command that, subject to such rules and conditions 
as may be laid down and imposed by Us for preserving 
their proper atmosphere and maintaining their rituals and 
observances, there should henceforth be no restriction placed 
on any Hindu by birth or religion on entering or worshipping 
at the temples controlled by Us and Our Government. 

Sign lylanual. 

The proclamation was hailed throughout India and 
the civilised world as a great charter of liberty. The 
reputation of the Mah5.fs.ja for piety and respect for the 
forms as well as the principles of Hinduism gives the 
proclamation an enhanced value by the guarantee that the 
opening of the temples to the Ava.rp5s and non-Hindus 
73 
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who accept the creed of Hinduism does not militate against 
the AgamSs and the SastrSts. The reform has been effected 
under the advice of a Dewan who is himself a Hindu 
with deep knowledge of spiritual as well as secular affairs. 
Women are perhaps more conservative than men. But in 
Travancore the example of Her Highness the Mah&i ani 
Sethu Parvathi Bhai whose inspiration and support was of 
inestimable value to the cause of reform has contributed 
largely to make the proclamation a splendid success. The 
reform has created a healthy and vigorous spiritual life 
and is helping the advancement of solidarity among the 
various classes. 


It will be clear from the facts stated in the beginning 
of this chapter that temples occupy a prominent place in the 
religious life of the Hindus. Several are 
e1 * ' the gods and goddesses worshipped by the 
devotees; but all of them are but different forms or mani- 
festations of divine energy and immanence. There are 
numerous temples dedicated to the several manifestations 
and in the same temple more than one deity is often worship- 
ped. A description of the more popular deities must precede 
a description of the rites and ceremonies performed in the 
temple. 

The prominent deities worshipped in Travancore are 
Vishnu, Siva, Ganapathi, Bhagavathi, Subrahmonya and 
Sastha. There are images of Brahma in some of the 
temples, as for example, MithrSnandapuram and Valiya &Sla 
temples in Trivandrum. Though Brahma is universally re- 
garded as one of the Thrimurthis, his worship is not popular. 


Vishnu is the Preserver and Protector of the universe. 
“Without beginning and without end, an infinite eternal 
Vishnu energy, he pervades all worlds, the unchang- 

" ’ ing fountain of all power so that the whole 


creation springs from him and disappears in him “ He 
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is the infinite self (Athman), the teacher of the heavenly 
powers, the unmanifest spirit of all matter, the soul of the 
universe with the All for his form. He is identified with the 
Brahman of the Upanishads under the symbol Tat, and he 
presides as the Beginner and the Ender over the sequence 
of the ages and the process of time. From creation to 
dissolution, from the darkness of primaeval matter back to 
the undeveloped, once more shrouded in gloom, the mighty 
rhythm obeys his changeless form”. 

The conception of Vishnu is explained thus in 
Padma Puranam. “ The whole of the Jegat is pervaded by 
Me in the form of Avyaktha or nn manifested, and I am 
therefore called Vishnu by the Munis. In the same way, 
1 am called Vasudeva because the Bhutas or elements live 
in me and I am in them as their Lord. I am known as 
Sankarshapa by my devotees because I take them at the end 
to Avyaktha, and known as Prudyunma by those devotees 
who wish for progeny, because I take different and various 
forms according to their desire. In this Loka, I am alone 
independent excepting Hari and Hara and I am therefore 
known as Anirudha ”. Narayana is Hari, the Lord and 
soul of the universe. He is the eternal, blissful and bright 
Athma and Purusha. in him is constituted all that is seen 
or heard, external or internal.*. 

He is generally conceived as having four arms each 
holding a particular symbol. The Chakra or circular weapon, 
the Psnchajanya or the conch shell, the Kaumodaki or the 
club and Padma or the lotus flower. The Kausthubha is the 
chief jewel worn by him. The female energy associated with 
him is Lakshmi to whom mythology assigns the position of 
a wife. From the lotus which grows from his navel is born 
Brahma the Creator. Vishnu assumes many forms and is 
known by a thousand names. He is the god of love and 
humanity, the preserver of virtue and the punisher of 
evil. Vamana, Parasur&ma, Rama and Krishna are his 
* Nftr4yan<5panisliad. 
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incarnations in human form. In the earlier stages of 
evolution he has manifested himself as Fish, Tortoise, Boar, 
Man-lion. 

The important Vishnu temples are : — 

1. Ampalapula. 

2. ThiruppathisSram. 

3. Thiruvattar. 

4. Trivandrum. 

5. Thiruchengannur. 

6. Thiruppuliyur. 

7. Thiru Xranmula. 

8. Thiruvalla. 

9. Thiruvenvandur. 

10. Thrikkodit'hanam. 

11. Thirukkakara. 

12. Thirumulikulam. 

13. Thiruvarpu. 

14. Varkala. 

diva’s functions are innumerable and his nature 
all-comprehensive. But there are five prominent characters 
of Siva. 1. He is the impersonation of 
^ 1 ‘ the dissolving and disintegrating powers 

and processes of nature. 2. The impersonation of the 
eternal reproductive power of nature perpetually re-inte- 
grating after disintegration. 3. Siva is the typical ascetic 
and self-mortifyer (Yogi, Thapaswi) who has attained the 
highest perfection in abstract meditation and austerity. 

4. Siva is a contemplative philosopher and learned sage. 

5. Siva is exactly the opposite of an ascetic and philo- 
sopher, wild and jovial, the lord of dancers. 

“ He (Siva) has sometimes five faces, sometimes one 
face, and always three eyes, which are thought to denote 
his insight into past, present and future time. The third 
eye is in his forehead. A moon’s crescent above it marks 
the measuring of time by months, while a serpent round 
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his neck denotes the endless cycle of recurring years 
and a second neck-lace of skulls with numerous other 
serpents about his person symbolises the eternal revo- 
lutions of ages and the successive dissolution and re- 
generation of the races of mankind. His body is gene- 
rally covered with ashes and his hair thickly matted 
together and gathered above his forehead into a coil. On 
the top of it he bears the Ganges the rush of which he 
intercepted in its descent from Vishnu’s foot, that the earth 
might not be crushed by the falling stream. His complexion 
is sometimes white, from the reflection of the snows of 
Kailasa, sometimes dark, from his identification with the 
dark destroyer of time (Kala). His throat is blue from the 
stain of the deadly poison which would have destroyed the 
world had not Siva in compassion for the human race under- 
taken to drink it up, on its production in the churning of the 
sea. Nandi the white bull is his vehicle, and images of it 
are often placed outside his shrines and probably typify 
generative energy. He carries a thrisula or three-pronged 
trident thought by some to denote his combining in his own 
person the three attributes of Creator, Destroyer and Re- 
generator. 

“ The conceptions of Ardhanarl^wara combines the 
conception of Siva and Sakthi and symbolizes both the dua- 
lity and unity of the generative act and the production of 
the universe from the union of two eternal principles 
according to the Sankhya and Vedantha systems. Accord- 
ing to the Puranas, there are eight principal manifestations 
of &iva called 6udra, Bhairava, Ugra, ISwafa, Mahsdeva, 
Pa^upathi, Sarva and Bhava. Siva’s dance suggests how 
easily, and how rhythmically, he performs his five func- 
tions of making, preserving, destroying, judging and 
purifying. And his dance in the burning ground may 
sometimes carry the message that God becomes ^ most 
real to men in the solemn hour when they part from 
their dead”. 
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The important Siva temples in Travancore are : — 

1. Suchindram. 

2. Thirunandikkara. 

3. Srikanteswaram. 

4. Valia Sala. 

5. Sivagiri. 

6. Vettikkavala. 

7. Vaikom. 

8. Ettumanur. 

9. Chengannur. 

Devi, the personification of female energy, is the 
source of all divine and cosmic evolution. The Devi Mahiith- 
. mya says that Devi takes three forms, 

Sakthi. Maha Lakshmi, Maha Safaswathi and 
Mahakaii, representing the Sathvika, Rajasa, and Thamasa 
attributes or Gunas of Prakrthi. She represents the ulti- 
mate knowledge of the Absolute. She is variously named 
according to her age. “Thus when she is worshipped as an 
year-old baby she is known as Sundhya. She is conceived 
to be a two year old baby as Safaswathi, if of seven years, 
Chandika, if of eight years Sambhavi, if of nine years Durga 
or Bala; of ten years of age Gouri, of thirteen years Maha 
Lakshmi, and sixteen Lalitha”*. 

“In the case of Siva’s wife the cultus offered to her 
has a two-fold character corresponding to her mild and 
fierce aspect. In the first case she is associated with fc!iva, 
the auspicious, and is worshipped under the names of Gouri, 
Parvathi, or Amba in a public manner with rites and 
ceremonies not differing from those which are observed in 
the case of the consorts of Brahma and Vishnu. In the 
fierce aspect she is mentioned as presiding over other minor 
goddesses controlling epidemics, sickness and evil spirits, 
and is worshipped under the names of Mahakaii, Chamundi 
etc., in 'accordance with Thanthric rites”. 

» Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, Part II, Page 332. 





Cape Comorin. 
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All the different manifestations are conceived as 
flowing from Maha Lakshmi who. according to the Msrkan- 
deya Parana, is the supreme source of all powers, all the 
gods and goddesses being her manifestations. “If the image 
of the Devi is such as is made to stand by the side of the 
image of her consort, she has generally only two arms. Some 
times six arms are met with. In the latter case she would 
wield in four of her hands the Pasa, Ankusa, Sankha 
and Chakra, the two remaining hands being held in the 
Varada and Abhaya poses.” 

The chief temples of Devi are : — 

1. Kany£kumafi. 

2. Mandaksd. 

3. Sarkara, 

4. Ananda Valllswaram. 

5. Chengannur. 

6. M ullakkal. 

7. Chettikulangara. 

8. Sherthala. 

9. Kumaranallur. 

Ganapathi is conceived as the elder son of Siva and 
P&rvathi. He is the god of prosperity. “What Ganapathi 
^ ^ really represents is a complex personifica- 

tion of sagacity, shrewdness, patience and 
self-reliance, of all those qualities, in short, which overcome 
hindrances and difficulties. He is before all things the 
typical embodiment of success in life ; with his usual ac- 
companiments of good living, plentiousness, .prosperity and 
peace”. At the beginning of ceremonies and undertakings 
he is invoked. He has the head of an elephant which 
denotes shrewdness or wisdom, with four arms holding an 
elephant-hook, a noose, a mace (or lotus) and a modaka or 
cake, one in each hand. His vehicle, the rat, is emble- 
matical of sagacity. “Ganssa is the 5ka4ic part df Siva 
looked upon as the lord of the universe, perhaps to 
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represent him as the vast expanse which is everywhere 
and encloses all things ; his belly is made so capacious as to 
contain in it the innumerable thousands of modaks — round, 
ball-like cakes — which probably represent the various beings 
in the universe floating in the ocean of SkaiS or ether. The 
Padma Purana, however, explains the modaka to be the 
symbol of mahabudhi, supreme wisdom”. 

He is the remover of obstacles. His images are found 
in almost all temples. 

Subrahmonya is also regarded as the son of Siva and 
Pgrvathi. He is usually called Murugan or Yelavan. He 
is a warrior god victorious over demons 
Subtahmowya. an( ] Asuras but kind and affable to the 

worshippers. In the same way as he typifies valour and 
courage so also is he the ideal of idyllic love. He is re- 
garded as the commander in chief of the Devasena and the 
embodiment of wisdom. His vahanam is the peacock and 
he carries the spear known as Vel. He is also known as 
Shunmukha with six faces, the six heads representing the 
six rithus or seasons, the twelve arms the twelve months, 
the Kukkuda or the fowl the harbinger of the rising sun, 
and the peacock whose feathers represent a marvellous 
blending of all colours represents the luminous glory 
of the sun. Subrahmonya is depicted as having two 
wives, Valiy and Devayani, who like himself grant the 
worshippers good things of the life if pleased. The tem- 
ples at the following places are dedicated to Subrah- 
moiiya : — 

1. Haripad. 

2. Udayanapuram. 

3. Uliur. 

4. Thampgnur. 

5. Kumara Koil. 

6. Mannam. 

7. Marunkur. 
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Ssstha is known also as Aiyappan or Harihara 
Puthra. Harihara Puthra means the son of Siva and 
Vishnu, Vishnu having assumed the form 
of a woman. The name Sastha implies 
power to protect. He is the special guardian of the moun- 
tainous tracts, giving immunity to His worshippers fxom 
attack from wild beasts. Gopinatha Rao says: — ‘‘The deity 
Arya, Ssstha or Hariharaputhra, so well-known to the DrS- 
vidSs, is not familiar to the inhabitants of Northern India. 
It ven in the Dravida country he is the favourite only of the 
Malay Siam people. The country of the latter possesses as 
large a number of temples of S&stha as the Tamil country 
has of Subrahmonya. He is considered by them (the people 
of Malabar) as the guardian of the land and as such eight 
mountain tops along the western ghats are surmounted by 
eight temples in which are set up eight images of Sastha 
to protect the country on the west of the mountain ranges 
from all external evils and misfortunes. The attributes 
applied to him, such as the rider of the white elephant, 
yogi, the protector of Dharma, coupled with the significance 
of Buddha applied to £->5.stha in the AmarakoSa, incline one 
to conclude that Buddha as conceived and worshipped in 
the Tamil country was ultimately included in the Hindu 
Pantheon and a puranio story invented for his origin at a 
later period of the history of Hindu Iconology”. 

No other part of India is so rich in its wealth of 
shrines as Travancore. A hundred years back their number 
was very much larger. At the time of 
Travancore temples, ^/ard & Conner’s survey there were 21,658 

temples. The latest Census Report gives their number as 
9,250. These religious institutions have had a very long 
history. In olden days they were not only places of worship 
but also oentres of civic and political activity, the rendezvous 
of discussion and debate over public questions, secular as 
well as spiritual. The consolidation of the country and the 

n 
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establishment of a strong central authority imposed great 
restrictions on their activity, but so far as religious life is 
concerned the temples have had the advantage of legitimate 
support from the Government in conserving their properties, 
regulating their management, and enlivening the offering of 
prayers and the celebration of the usual festivals. The tem- 
ples are situated mostly on favourable sites either on the 
tops of hills, on the banks of lakes, rivers or rivulets or on the 
sea-shore, sorrounded by majestic trees and often command- 
ing a magnificent scenery. Formerly they were built of 
wood of which there was an abundant supply in this land 
of luxuriant forests. But now all the important temples 
are of stone. 

The Hindu &Sstras prescribe in elaborate detail the 
rules for the construction of shrines. The Mannsara and 
Suprabheda Agama are among the authoritative works deal- 
ing with templeconstruction. The three common styles are: — 

1. Nagara with its quadrangular Vimana, 

2. Vesara in which a circular Sikhara crowns the 
Vimana above the neck, and 

3. Dravida in which an octogonal or hexagonal 
roof crowns the Vimana. 

From the selection of the site to the consecration 
of the image is one succession of religious ceremonies. The 
best sort of ground should abound with milk trees full of 
fruits and flowers. Its boundary should be of a quadrangu- 
lar form, level and smooth, with a sloping declivity towards 
the east, producing a hard sound, with a stream running 
from left to right, of an agreeable odour, fertile, of a uni- 
form colour, containing a great quantity of soil, producing 
water when dug to the height of a man’s arm raised above 
his head, and situated in a climate of moderate temperature. 
The ground possessed of qualities directly opposite to those 
mentioned above is the worst, and that which has the 
mixed mature is the middling.# The idea is that the gods 
* Ramraz' Essay on the Architecture of the Hindqg, " 
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appreciate the beauty spots of nature which feast the eyes 
and the other senses and contribute to stimulate devotion. 
The site having been selected, the ceremony of Bhumi 
Parigraha is performed. “ It consists in ploughing the 
land, sowing the seeds, the grazing of the crop by cows 
and the assembling of Brahmans. The next important 
step is the ascertaining of the cardinal points for which 
elaborate methods are prescribed. When the directions 
have all been marked out on the spot with thread mark 
the spot should be further sanctified by feasting Brahmans. 
The underground impurities, such as thorns, etc., have 
then to be removed. The ceremonies which follow the 
cleansing and purification of the ground are collectively 
styled ‘ Vasthuyaga ’. This consists, according to the 
Gobhila Grihya Sutra, in establishing the sacrificial fire 
in the middle of the site and the performance of sacrificial 
rites. According to Aswalayana a square or oblong portion 
of the land has to be measured out and prepared for the 
sacrifice after which follows an elaborate ceremony”.* 
Then follows the laying of the foundation stone, the 
sfilanyasa, and the work of construction is proceeded with. 

The temple consists of various parts. The shrine, the 
sanctum sanctorum, is called the Sri Kovil, which may be 

square, oblong or circular in shape, and 
Portions of a temple. cong j, s ^ g 0 f one or two storeys. The £rl 

Kovil is surrounded by five successive boundaries called the 
‘ Panchaprakaras ’ which are : — 

1. The Antharmandalam, immediately surrounding 
the fclrl Kovil. 

2. The Anthahara, which is usually called the 

Nalampalam. 

3. The Madhyahara, otherwise known as Vilakku* 

madam. 

— — - — - ~ . 

• History of Kerala, K. P. P. Menon, Vol. IV, pp. 25-27. 
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4. The Bahyahara, representing the Belivattam 
in large temples. 

5. The Maryada or outer wall. 

The following extract from the Travancore Devaswom 
Manual is instructive. 

“The above divisions are important only for ceremonial 
purposes. The ordinary worshipper who visits a temple 
has, first of all, to pass through the main outer entrance or 
Gopuram. This may consist of an ordinary doorway with a 
small roofing over it or one with a superstructure comprising 
rooms and verandah or an elaborately constructed tower 
several storeys high. Passing the Gopuram the worshipper 
comes to the Anakottil whore the elephants are brought to 
take the deity in procession on festive occasions. The 
Sribeli pura (in the case of large temples) or Pradakshina 
vali starts from one end of the Anakottil and after going 
round the temple rejoins it at the other end. From the 
Anakottil the devotee enters the Belikkalpura in the middle 
of which is located the Valiya Belikkal. Between the 
Belikkalpura and the Anakottil is the place for the flag 
staff or Dhwajam. The doorway from the Belikkalpura 
gives entrance to the ‘ A alampalam ’ representing the 
platforms, etc., on either side of the corridor leading from 
the doorway, the Thidapally or Kitchen, etc. The N 3,1am- 
palam is generally bounded on all sides by the ‘Vilakku- 
mSdam’ or structure of lights 

Between the N&lampalam and the £>rl Kovil is situated 
the Mandapam which is mainly intended for Kala^apuja, 
etc., in connectiqn with purificatory and other ceremonies 
in temples. The flight of steps that leads to the Sri Kovil is 
called the ‘SopSnam’. In some temples there is a raised 
platform in front of the Sri Kovil and attached to it. This 
is called the Mukhamandapam. So also, in most of the 
important temples there is an inner circle within the StI 
Kovil, the sanctum sanctorum, called the Garbhagraham 
wherein the deity is installed. In some of the bigger 
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temples there is a separate structure known as the KOt'ham- 
palam for the exposition of pur&nic stories and didactic 
principles. In others the corridors are used for the purpose. 
There is in every temple a well inside the Nalampalam kept 
free from defilement of any kind to supply water for bathing 
the idol, for preparing the offerings and other purposes 
connected with the rituals. No worshipper is permitted to 
enter the inner precincts without taking bath or without 
clean clothes. The officiating pries! s alone can touch the 
idol or enter the Garbhagraham. Prasada which consists of 
holy ashes, sandal paste, flowers, etc., is distributed to the 
worshippers from outside the Sri Kovil. The payasam and 
other sweets offered to the deity in some of the temples are 
very delicious and are greatly appreciated by all. The Pal- 
pSyasam at Ampalapula, the Thulappayasam at Hafipad, 
the Usha at Thifuvarpu, the Unni Appam in Valappaliy and 
Thadiyappam in Sherthala are some of the prominent 
examples. In the temple of Hr! Padmansbha Swamy, 
Trivandrum, there is a large variety of sweets and other 
edible things prepared in abundance. 

Almost all the temples are now open to all Hindus 
irrespective of sex, age or social position, the only exceptions 
being a few under private ownership and management. But 
the entry of persons subject to domestic or personal pollu- 
tion is prohibited. In certain tempies women are not allowed 
to enter the Nalampalam, while from other temples even 
males of certain savarna castes like the Kshatriyas are 
excluded. The causes of such prohibition are buried in 
oblivion; however, the exceptions are so few that they may 
be considered negligible. But the practice still continues. 

Formerly the Avarnas, though numerically a large 
community, were under the ban. But the Temple Entry 
Proclamation has removed all invidious distinction on the 
ground of caste. 

The images belong to one or other of the prescribed 
classes. One division of the images is that into Achala 
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and Chala. The Achala images are usually made of stone 
and in certain cases of Kadu.;:6arkara, 
GlaS lmage8° n °* a P re P ara ti° n * n which limestone is the 
chief ingredient. They are called Mula 
bimbams and are fixed inside the &rl Kovil. The Mula 
bimbams are in one of three postures, the sthanaka. or 
standing posture, the Asana or sitting posture and the 
Sayana or the reclining posture. It is only Vishnu who is 
represented in the last. The Chala or movable images are 
usually made of metal but wood, stone and ivory are also 
used. Being portable they are generally used in Srlbelis 
and processions. 

Another division is into Ugra or terrific and Saumya 
or pacific. Detailed instructions are given in the Agama 
Ssstras in regard to the shapes in which the images of the 
various deities and their different manifestations should be 
moulded and the decorations to be attached to them. Wor- 
ship in the Kerala temples is not always confined to the 
images of gods and goddesses alone. Weapons such as the 
Trident, Sword, etc., which are meant to represent the gods 
who habitually carry them are also consecrated and pujas 
are offered to them in certain temples. Yanthras or mystic 
diagrams drawn on stone or metal, such as the Sri Chakra, 
sacred to the Devi, are found installed in place of the deity 
in some important Devaswoms. 

Trees associated with divine incidents like the 
famous Vsnga tree in the Kumara Kovil in South Travan- 
core, the sacred Konna in the Suchlndram temple, are 
looked upon as sacred objects for puja and worship. The 
SslagrSma puja is also common in Vaishpava temples. A 
Sslagrsmam is generally a flinted amonite shell which is 
river-worn and thus rounded and beautifully polished. The 
river Gandaki which is one of the well-known tributaries 
of the Ganges is famous for its deposits of S&Iagramam. 
The stone has a hole, through which are visible several 
interior spiral grooves resembling the representations of 
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the Chakra or discus of Vishnu ; and these are in fact 
considered by the people to be the representation of the 
discus of Vishnu. 

The worship in Travancore temples, as in those of 
Kerala in general, are agamic in character. The shrines are 
consecrated with manthric and thanthric rites. The rituals 
are of a very elaborate nature prescribed by the Thanthras. 
By far the greater number of temples in the State are 
governed by the Malaysia Thanthram; Parad^a Thanthram 
being followed only in the Shenkotta taluk and some portions 
of the Suchlndram Devaswom District, which are contiguous 
to the Tinnevelly district of the presidency of Madras. 

The number of daily pujas varies in different temples 
according to the importance of each. The maximum 
number is five and the minimum one. The daily pujas are 
called Nityanidanam. Under this head fall the abhishekam, 
puja, nivedyam, namaskaram, srlbeli, etc. The daily routine 
in a temple commences with Palliyunart'hal or waking up 
the deity, which generally takes place between 3 and 4-30 in 
the morning. The removal of the Nirmalyam or what re- 
mains of the offering of flowers &c. of the previous day 
follows next. After this comes the abhishekam or washing 
the image. The feeding of Brahmans within the temple 
as KriySngam in connection with Nivedyam is called 
Namaskafam. 

The worshippers also offer Valipadus which consist 
generally of nivedyams, archanas, lighting, feasting 
Brahmans, etc. In some temples there is provision made 
for the reading of ftsm&yanam, BhSgavatJiam, &c., the 
expenses being often defrayed by voluntary donations of 
pious worshippers. The Kanikka or the depositing of coins' 
is a common practice in most temples. Ornaments and other 
valuables are also dedicated. Each temple has its own 
traditions in regard to particular methods of propitiation of 
the deity. In flttumSnur temple it is the payment of money, 
in the Vaikom temple it is the feeding of Brahmans, 
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while in Thiruvalla the performance of the Katftakali 
dance is a favourite valipSdu. MulukkSppu or the artistic 
coating of the idol with sandal paste is invariably an 
important valipSdu in many temples. 

The five daily pujas referred to above are Ushappuja, 
Ethirt'ha Puja, Panthirati Plija, Uccha Puja and Athsla- 
piija according to the Malaysia Thanthram. In addition to 
these panchagavyam and navakam, pujas and abhishekams 
after panthirati and before Uccha puja, are performed in 
most of the important Devaswoms. The proper time for 
the performance of the daily puja is noted below. 

1. In temples where there is only one puja, it 
must be performed as far as possible between 6 A. M. and 
10 A. M. or when this is not possible, between 5 P. M. 
and Bp. m. 

2. In temples where there are two pujas the first 
must be performed between (i A. M. and 10 A. M. and the 
second between 5 and 8 p. M. 

3. In temples where there are three pujas the 
morning puja must be performed before 6-30 A. M. Uccha 
puja between 10 and 10-30 A. M. and the Athala puja 
between 7 and 8 P. M. 

4. In temples where there are four pujas the first 
must be performed by 6-30 A. M. The second by 8-30 A. M. 
The IJcchapuja by 11 A. M. and Athala puja between 7 
and 8 P. M. 

5. In temples where there are five pujas the 
Ushappuja must be finished at 6-30 A. M. the Ethirt'ha puja 
by 7-30 A. M., the panthirati puja by 8-30 A. M. Ucchapuja 
by 11 A. M. and the Athala puja between 7 and 8 P. M. If 
in any temple it has been the practice to conduct any of 
the above pujas at different times in accordance with 
recognised mamuls, such different hours are permitted. The 
bimbam is taken in procession round the temple at the close 
of the morning, noon and evening services. Puja is offered 
to the auxiliary deities also in the prescribed manner, 
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The foregoing is the general account of the pujas in 
the temples. In the Sri PadmanSbhaswSmy’s temple, 
Trivandrum, as many as twelve pujas are performed daily. 
The quantity and the variety of the offerings made are also 
larger there than in any other temple. 

The Dlparadhana or the waving of lights and the burn- 
ing of incense is done three or four times a day; that perform- 
ed in the evening after 6 P. M. is the most largely attended. 

Mssavisesham consists of special rites, etc., conducted 
on certain specified dates in the months, as on : — 

1. Certain week days such as Tuesday, Friday, etc. 

2. ThitKis or specified days in the bright and dark 
days of the lunar month, such as pradosham, shashti, etc. 

3. Days specified with reference to the asterism, 
such as, Ksrt’hika, Thiru Onam, etc. 

4. Attavi^esham. These are special ceremonies 
conducted on certain fixed days in the year, such as 
Sivarsthri, Vishu, Ashtami &ohini, etc. 

In most of the major temples there is an annual Uthsa- 
vam. In some, however, there are two, three and even four 
Uthsavams a year. The Uthsavams last 
uthsavams. ge n0ra ny for 10 days, though in certain 

temples the period varies from 8 to 28 days. The function 
consists of special services within the temple, feasts and 
processions. Exhibitions of various arts are conducted for 
the benefit of the devotees and the delectation of the general 
public. During the processions the Chala images are taken 
round in oircumambulation along the pradakshinavaJi in the 
temple, on the back of caparisoned elephants to the accom- 
paniment of n&gaswaram and other music. 

Occasional ceremonies come within one or other of 
the following classes. 

1. Ashtabandha kala^am which is the ceremony 
for renewing the cement (Ashtabandham) and fixifig the 
image in the pedestal (Pltani). 

75 
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2. NavJkafapam. This is conducted when the 
image has to be shifted from one place to another or 
where a new image has to be substituted in place of 
the old which has become unfit for use and in such 
other cases. 

3. Dhwaja prathishta. This ceremony is per- 
formed in connection with the installation of permanent 
dhwajams (flag staff) in temples. 

4. Jiodhwasam. This is the rite performed when 
the dhwajam or Valiyabelikkal is so damaged that its 
removal is found necessary. 

5. Jiodhwasam of Srlbeli bimbam is performed 
when the Srlbeli bimbam is so damaged that its rejection 
becomes necessary. 

6. Sthupikasthapanam. This rite has to be per- 
formed when the sthupika is fixed over the Sri Kovil. 

7. Expiatory rites on account of nimit'ham. Cer- 
tain circumstances (including natural) are treated as caus- 
ing pollution to temples. Purificatory ceremonies are pres- 
cribed to prevent the destruction of the power of the bimbam 
to reflect divine essence. Expiatory rites are performed to 
counteract the evil effects of those happenings. 

We thus find that the worship in temples is regulated 
in strict accordance with the rules laid down in the Agama 
&Sistr§,8. Form is in religion the twin sister of faith and 
the temples in Travancore present a continuity of tradition 
which cannot fail to be a stimulus to a well-regulated reli- 
gious life. The essentials of discipline are the same in 
private temple? as well as those under the management of 
Government. The head of the Devaswom Department is 
responsible for the proper conduct of the temple affairs but 
his authority is confined to the administrative side ; the 
spiritual questions being decided by the Thanthris and other 
men of religion. The Thanthris are the arch-priests of 
Malabar temples. Ceremonies of exceptional importance, 
such as consecration of the idol, are performed by them. The 
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office is generally hereditary. The Thanthris are expected 
to have a correct knowledge of the details of worship, the 
performance of ceremonies and all kindred subjects. They 
have the authority to correct the mistakes of the priests. 
They are consulted in all matters connected with the Deva- 
swoms so far as the spiritual side is concerned. 

The laws and customs of the land, the checks and 
balances in the management of temples and an administra- 
tion rendered efficient by the personal interest of the ruling 
Maharaja have combined to turn the temples in the State to 
the spiritual advantage of all classes of Hindus. Says 
Mahathma Gandhi: — “I certainly left Travancore with spiri- 
tual treasures that I have newly discovered. For, what I 
saw there was beyond my expectation and more than delight- 
ed my heart. The temples gave me a loftier and nobler 
idea of temples and temple worship. I had visited temples 
before in North India but I had not done so in a devout 
spirit, and they had failed to stir me. But the majestic Tra- 
vancore temples spoke to me. Every carving, every little 
image, every little oil lamp had a meaning for me.” He 
adds: — “ These temples are so many bridges between the un- 
seen, invisible and indefinite God and ourselves who are 
infinitesimal drops in the infinite ocean. We the human 
family are not all philosophers. We are of the earth very 
earthy, and we are not satisfied with contemplating the in- 
visible God. Somehow or other we want something which 
we can touch, something which we can see, something be- 
fore which we can kneel down If you will approach 

these temples with faith in them, you will know each time 
you visit them, you will come away purified and with your 
faith more and more in the living God.” Some of the 
import ant temples in the State axe described below. 

The temple of Bhagavathi at Kanyakumari is one 
of the oldest. In the TaitaHya Upanishad mention is made 
of Kanya Kumari. Ptolemy, A. D. 150, and the author of 
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Cape Comorin 
Temple. 


the Periplus, A. D. 85, also make references to it. The 
legend is that goddess 8!rl Psrvathi chose 
the Capa as the place of her rest after 
slaying Bhandasura and MukSsura. The 
story of the origin of the temple is interesting. It says that 
Siva the god at Such! ndram, wanted to marry the goddess 
Parvathi but the negotiations having broken off the rice and 
other provisions brought there for the feasting were con- 
verted into sand. This, it is said, explains for the different 
kinds of sand found in the locality. The temple has been 
regarded as very sacred by the Hindus from ancient times. 
Bathing in the sea there and worshipping the goddess Kanya 
are believed to be efficacious in washing away all sins. 

The temple comprises a spacious rectangular ground 
in the very foreshore which is walled off on all sides. 
Within the enclosed court is a pile of buildings in the 
centre of which is the sanctum of the goddess. The 
innermost shrine which contains the deity does not 
preserve the old structure. It was probably renovated 
years ago and there are no inscriptions on the walls 
to furnish a clue as to when it was repaired or renewed. 
Neither is there any sculpture worth mentioning. Leaving 
a little room all round the walls of the auditum, a covered 
inner circuit runs and the floor of this part is on a higher 
level than that of the intervening space. On the south-west 
oorner of this circuit there is a shrine of GanfcSa facing 
the east. The outer walls of the surrounding verandah 
on the south and north sides are prolonged on the east, i.e., 
in front but are screened by cross walls put up on either 
side of the entrance into the central shrine provided with 
openings, which lead one from the inner court to the sur- 
rounding parts of what is known as Manimandapa. This 
last is erected in front of the garbhagr aha and is supported 
by six inscribed cylindrical pillars, four of which are placed 
at the ‘four corners of the Manimandapa and the two re- 
maining ones are fixed on either side of the entrance into 
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the auditum. Brick walls erected on the north and south 
sides, parallel to the prolonged portions of the outer prak&ra, 
separate the space between into small chambers. The 
portions so walled on the south contain two small rooms, 
one within the other, and they seem to have once served the 
purpose of Karivelam (safe-room). The portion on the 
north furnishes two rooms one of which serves for keeping 
the vessels used in worshipping and the other enshrines the 
Uthsava image. 

The Sabhamandapa or assembly hall is in front of the 
Manimandapa. On either side there are rows of pillars 
lightly sculptured. The structure is not very ancient but 
is of importance for the belt of sculpture representing 
puranic stories. The easternmost portion of the prakara 
is screened by a cross wall with an entrance leading 
into the second prakara very near the dhwajasthambha. 
There is an entrance on the northern side leading to the same 
prakara. The second or Srlheliprakara is broader than the 
first and better lighted. It gets its name from the circum- 
stance that beli stones are kept all round and the image of 
the deity is taken in procession daily through it accompa- 
nied by a drummer, a torch bearer, and a santhippotti which 
last offers flower and rice on the beli stones. On the 
southern side of this prakara are the kitchen and the 
namaskara mandapa, while on the northern side is the 
shrine of ThySgasundafi. Almost in the middle of the 
north prakara there is an entrance with a small raised 
platform on either side. Outside this entrance there are 
two pavilions one of which serves the purpose of the 
Unfiolmandapa. Thousands of pilgrims flock to this place 
on New Moon days for religious worship and for perform- 
ing 3radha. It is the only place in the w'hole of India 
where one could see the sun both rise and set in the 
sea. 

Just about a mile from this temple is another a'ncient 
shrine, the GuhanStliaswami temple. 
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Suchindram four miles to the south of Nagercoil is 
one of the most important temples in the State dedicated 
to Siva. The following is the traditional 
SU Temple am account of its origin. Sage Athri and his 
wife Anasuya renowned for her chastity 
were doing penance in a hermitage near the modern Suchin- 
dram. The Thrimurthis desirous of testing the virtue of 
Anasuya came here in the guise of Brahmans when Athri 
happened to be absent from homo and requested Bhiksha 
(alms) of her. The rules of Hindu hospitality being impera- 
tive in regard to the respectful treatment of a guest, she 
received them cheerfully. When they were seated at dinner, 
they told her that they had taken a vow not to eat anything 
which was served by a woman who had her garments on. 
Finding herself in that predicament but confident of her 
own purity, the holy matron sprinkled a little holy water 
upon them all with a prayer to the Almighty that they be 
immediately converted into innocent babes. Her prayer 
being granted she fed the babes with milk and nursed 
them. While she was thus fondling these children, Parvathi, 
Lakshmi and Saraswathi came to the spot in search 
of their lords. Finding them in this pitiable condition 
they gave themselves up to severe penance. The Lord 
Mahadeva appeared before them and granted their prayer. 
The three babes were converted into the three gods and 
Anasuya found before her the Thrimurthis, Brahma, Vishpu 
and Siva in their own forms. She fell at their feet, asked 
forgiveness for having transformed them into children, and 
prayed that she should have three similar children. 
Accordingly, a son called Dat'hatreya was born to her, who 
combined in himself the powers of the Thrimurthis. It is in 
commemoration of this, so the story goes, that all the 
three deities, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva are worshipped in 
this temple. 

The place is also famous as the one where Indra was 
relieved of the curse inflicted on him by Sage Gauthama for 
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his disgraceful conduct towards Ahalya ; hence the name 
8uchindram (literally, the place where lndra was purified), 
lndra thereupon built this temple and dedicated it to 
SthSpulingam as a mark of gratitude. It is believed that 
lndra descends from his celesth. I abode and offers w orship 
every night. 

It is said that Farasuiama on his arrival here con- 
structed towers and mandapams to the temple and arranged 
for the celebration of the annual festivals. The management 
was entrusted to the Brahmans, while eleven Sivadwijas 
were commanded to do personal service to the deity. 

In point of importance it is hardly second to Sri 
Padmanabhaswainy’s Temple and in the Neets or warrants 
of appointment issued by the Maharaja to the Dew an 
express directions are given to look after the proper manage- 
ment of this temple, the actual words being “Suchlndram 
and other temples”. There are tw o important festivals one 
in the month of Medam (April) and the other In Dhahu 
(December). The latter is the more important and is lar- 
gely attended by people from all parts of Travancore and 
beyond. It lasts ten days. During this period Brahmans 
are sumptuously fed. On the ninth day the huge temple 
cars are taken through the streets round the temple. The 
car procession is an important festival. Its object being 
the welfare of the State, the Maharaja is expected to fast 
on that day until the cars return to their original position, 
the information being conveyed by telegraph and sign guns. 

This temple contains the largest relics of antiquity. 
Until the middle of the last century people used to resort 
to this temple for the ghee ordeal. Among tlie persons who 
have taken oaths in this temple was a former ruler of 
Cochin. 

The temple is situated in a spacious court enclosed 
by high walls with a covered pradakshinava.li or path-way 
surrounding several minor shrines, mandapas, hails and 
subsidiary buildings. It faces the east and has on that side 
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an outer gate surmounted by a lofty gopura of seven storeys 
crowned with pinnacles. The entire gopur a and more parti- 
cularly the jambs of each of the doorways are tastefully 
decorated with fine figures of deities all of which bear 
rich and appropriate ornamentation. At the centre of the 
entrance are the images of Siva and Farvathi, seated on a 
bull, flanked by Vishnu mounted on Garuda on the left and 
Brahma riding on his v&hana, the hamsa, on the right. The 
Vyali-mounted canopy overshadowing the image of Nara- 
simha, which crowns the topmost storey in the centre, is 
handsome. In the back view of the tower are the Sikbara 
of Uc'hamandapa and the two dhwajasthambhas. The 
sculpture which consists of well-wrought pillars and attra- 
ctive images of Gods adds to the beauty of the interior. 
The pillars exhibit an exuberance of floral work in their 
pedestals, head and thorana work in the shafts and adha- 
padma petals at the capitals. Numerous images of deities 
are accommodated in the niches on the walls. In the centre 
is a standing image of Vishnu holding the conch, discus and 
club in three of the hands, while the fourth is stretched out 
in the abhaya pose. It is Hanked on the right by a standing 
figure of Garuda in worshipping attitude. One of the friezes 
at the bottom contains sculptured forms of animals such 
as the lion, tiger, bear, elephant, deer, ram and monkey. In 
the centre there is also Vishnu, the flanking figures being 
Indra having in his hands the Vajray udha and the lotus 
flower and Varuna holding a sword and noose standing by 
the side of his vahana, the makara. There is another re- 
presentation of a well proportioned and attractive figure of 
Vishpu in sittihg posture, holding the conch and the discus 
in two of his hands. It is canopied by a five-headed cobra.* 
Though many of the earlier structures of this temple 
do not exist at present, yet there are parts which are 
attractive to a student of ancient history. The oldest 

• The descriptions of temples and their architecture arc mainly based 
on the records in the office of the Director of Archaeology. 
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inscription in the temple, on a rock on the south-west corner 
near the KailSsa shrine shows that there were in the temple 
shrines of Ten Thiruvsngadath&lvar, Amarabhujanga 
Perum&l and Suchindramudaiya Nsyanar. 

Other structures besides the gopura already noticed 
are the large hall called Senbakar&manmandapa, the 
Chithrasabha, the pillared portico erected near the dhwaja- 
sthambha, and the Garuda and Nandi mandapas on the east 
side. The Chithrasabha was built in A. D. 1410 and the 
Senbakarsmanmandapa was in existence prior to A. D. 1471. 

It may be said here that in the decorative treatment 
of these structural monuments, which are nearly 500 years 
old, the sculptors have indulged in utilising a large number 
of pillars noted for their variety of shapes and forms, 
richness of ornamentation, fine modelling and intricate 
chiselling. 

There are two major deities in this temple, one SthS-nu- 
nStliaswSmi (Siva) and the other Thiruvgnkitappa (Vishnu). 
In this temple are seen some of the finest examples of wood 
and stone sculptures. The images of GheramSn PerumSl 
and two Nsyan&rs and also of &iva and Parvathi and Saivite 
saints and above all the fine stone sculptures illustrating 
the stories of the Mahabharatha and Bbagavatha are a 
marvel of workmanship. 

The Adikeiava Perumal temple at Thiruvatt&r is 
considered to be of equal sanctity as that at Trivandrum. 

The god Adike^ava is stated to have taken 
Thituvatt&r. j^g rest Thiruvattar after having killed 

an Asura. Thiruvattar is one of the 13 Divyad&iams, places 
sacred to the Vaishnavas. According to tradition the deity 
here is believed to have been worshipped by Chandra and 
Para4u#5ma. The Vishnu temple here can claim to have a 
considerable antiquity. The PufSnanuru, a famous Tamil 
classic, has a verse mentioning Thiruvattaru as thi head- 
quarters of an old chieftain Elini Adan, famous for his 
76 
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extreme munificence and patronage of men of letters. The 
Vaishnavite saint NammSlwSr has eulogised the sanctity of 
the temple in his Thiruvaimoli. From all these it may be 
inferred that the temple of Thir uvat45r has been in existence 
for more than eleven hundred years. From an inscriptional 
record in the temple it is seen that the present shrine dates 
from the 12th century. In the inside of the temple we have 
epigraphical records of some of the Chola and Travancore 
kings. The god Adike£ava in this temple is a Sayana 
Murthi stretched out on his commodious serpent bed. Some 
relics of old mural paintings of about the 15th century are 
seen in a damaged condition on the walls of the inner 
shrine. One of the Travancore kings, Adithyavarma 
has composed ten verses in Sanskrit called Avatliarana 
Dasakam in praise of the god Keiava of Thir uvatt&r. The 
temple faces the west. 


The Sri Padmanabhaswainy temple at Trivandrum is 
one of very great antiquity and is held in the highest 
veneration. The temple is one of the 108 
shrines sacred to the Sri Vaishnavas in 
India. The Vaishnavite saint Nammalwar among others 
has sung hymns in praise of 6ri Padmanabha, the presiding 
deity. Formerly the management was vested in a commi- 
ttee known as Ettarayogam. It was composed of seven 
Brahman jemnis, one Nayar chieftain, and the ruling 
Maharaja who at that time exercised only half a vote, 
while the other eight members had one vote each. This 
means that th,e . sovereign did not ordinarily interfere in 
the management but contented himself with a controlling 
voice when public interests required. The endowments 
bring in an annual revenue of more than Rs. 75,000. The 
ceremonies in this temple are conducted on a very expen- 
sive scale. 

In the Agra^Sla attached to this temple Brahmans 
are regularly fed, two meals being given every day. It is 
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only the poor classes who take advantage of this public 
charity. On festive occasions such as the Uthsavams, the 
birthday of the Maharaja and the Bhadradlpam ceremony 
the feasting is sumptuous. 

One of the inscriptions in the temple states that 
king Bala. Marth&nda Varma, caused the temple of Sri 
Padman&bha to be rebuilt from the vimana down to the 
dlpasala and set up the Ottakkal Mandapam as well as the 
images of god Sri Padmanabha, Lakshmi, Bhumi, and the 
serpent couch and performed the consecration ceremony. 
These works were commenced in 1729 and finished in 
1733 A. D. The temple abounds in inscriptions and 
works of art such as paintings and sculpture. The paint- 
ings are executed purely in native style and are perhaps 
the latest record of indigenous paintings of the best sort 
on a somewhat large scale. These paintings depict diffe- 
rent scenes from the Bhagavatha, Mahabhafatha and. 
ftamayana. There is also a wealth of costly jewellery in 
the temple. 

The traditional account regarding the origin of the 
temple is stated by V. Nagam Aiya as follows: — 

“The spot where the Trivandrum temple now stands 
was formerly a jungle called Ananthankadu. In this 
jungle lived a Pulaya and his wife who obtained their 
livelihood by cultivating a large rice-field near their hut. 
One day, as the Pulaya’s wife was weeding in her 
field, she heard the cry of a baby close by and on a search 
found it to be a beautiful child, which she took to be a 
divine infant, and w'as at first afraid to tiujch. However, 
after washing herself, she fed the baby with her breast 
milk and left it again under the shade of a large tree. 
As soon as she had retired, a five-headed cobra came, 
removed the infant to a hole in the tree and sheltered 
it from the sun with its hood, as the child was an incar- 
nation of god Vishnu. While there, the Pulaya and his 
wife used to make offerings to the baby, of milk and 
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conji, in a coconut shell Tidings of these things reached 
the ears of the sovereign of Travancore, who immediately- 
ordered a temple to be erected at the place.” 

There is another version of the origin of Padman&- 
bha’s temple in Trivandrum, which is handed down from 
generation to generation as a lullaby song still sung by 
the Brahman women in the course of their daily domestic 
duties. It is as follows. 

“The Vilvamangalam Swamiyar to whom is attri- 
buted the consecration of many temples in Malabar, used 
to perform his daily pujas to his salagramams. During 
the puja he used to close his eyes for a long time in deep 
meditation of Maha Vishnu, when a young child would 
interrupt him every day by displacing his salagrSmams 
and flowers and annoying him in a hundred other ways; 
but when the Swamiyar opened his eyes, the child always 
disappeared. One day, finding the child’s interruption 
intolerable, the Swamiyar in a fit of temper, while his 
eyes were yet shut, removed the meddling child by the hack 
of his left hand. The child took umbrage at this and, before 
the Swamiyar could open his eyes, had told him that the 
child whom he had thus disregarded was none other than 
the deity that he had been intently praying to see, and that 
he could not meet him anywhere else than at Ananthan - 
had, a place of which the sanyasi had not heard. The 
sanySsi woke from his meditation, found everything was 
lost, and in his distress ran with all possible speed towards 
the direction which, he imagined, the child must have 
taken. He now and then heard the distant jingling of 
the child’s waist-ornament and saw where there was 
loose sand the little foot-prints of the child. After several 
days’ running in this wise without satisfying the cravings 
of hunger or thirst, the Swamiyar heard the cry of a child 
in the wilderness. He repaired to the spot from whence 
it came and discovered a solitary Pula ya woman threatening 
her weeping babe with the words, “ if you continue weeping 
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like this, child, I will throw you out into Ananihankad ”. 
Tho Swamiyar’s joy at the mention of this name 
( Ananihankad ) knew no bounds and on enquiry he was 
shown by the Pulaya woman the place which he wanted. 
Before he had gone a few paces more, the sound of the 
waist-ring bells was heard again and a huge Iluppa (Bassia 
longifolia) tree came down with a loud crash, which marked 
the spot of the deity’s final rest. Vishnu was found lying 
on his Adise^ha with all his four arms in splendour and 
serenity, extending from Thiruvallam to Thiruppapur with 
his middle portion at Thiru-ananthapuram or Trivandrum. 
Then the Swamiyar was pardoned and blessed, and he 
prayed for the deity’s contracting himself into a small 
compass so that be might offer his pujas and make his 
circumambulations easily. The deity shrank accordingly 
in compliance with the bhaktha’s request and the Swamiyar 
performed his pujas and pradakshinams to his heart’s 
content. It is also said in this connection that the tree 
that fell indicating the spot of Vishnu’s final rest was 
afterwards carved into the image of Vishpu in repose, the 
very same one that we now find inside the temple of Sri 
Padmanabha at Trivandrum, and a temple was erected 
over it by the then Travancore king. It is also said that 
the coconut shell in which the Vilvamangalam Swamiyar 
offered rice oblation to the deity is now represented by a 
golden bowl of the same shape in which even to-day rice 
offering is made to Sri Padmanabha. The Pulaya woman 
who husked the paddy with the hand for oblation by the 
Swamiyar was presented subsequently by, the orthodox 
and munificent king of Travancore with a patch of 
paddy field for her family to live upon. This field is now 
called the Put'harikkantam in front of the Eastern Fort- 
gate, Trivandrum. And to this day it is the custom 
in Trivandrum that the Namputhiri sanyasins perform 
pushpf&njali to Padmanabha in addition to the Pottis or 
pujaris specially appointed for the purpose, and great 
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respect is shown them by the people as well as by the 
Maharaja 

The greater part of the buildings in the temple are 
not of very great antiquity, though the place itself has been 
regarded as sacred and has been used as a place of worship 
from time immemorial. 

The temple has as its functionaries two sanySsins, 
representatives of the Vilvamangala Matam, one Thanthri, 
four Nambls or archpriests (two for Sri Padmanabha’s 
puja and two for Narasimha’s and Krishna’s) and forty- 
four kil&nthikkar or assistants to the head priests. The 
Nampls on duty called the Valiya-Nampi and the Pancha- 
gavya-Nampi, make a permanent stay for three years 
in the houses assigned to them at Mithranandapuram close 
to the temple. The other two Nampls are also appointed 
for three years. They are ordinarily chosen only from 
certain specified families of North Malabar and South 
Kanara. The two sanyasins are monks of the Namputhiri 
caste. The order being specially connected with the 
temple from the earliest period of its history, they are 
greatly venerated. Special matams to live in have been 
assigned to them at Mithranandapuram. 

There are two Uthsavams celebrated annually, one in 
the month of Mlnam (March) and the other in Thulam 
(October), each lasting ten days and ten nights. On the first 
day the flag is hoisted with the prescribed solemnity ( Kodi - 
y?ttu). Every day, both in the evening at about 4 P.M. 
and in the night at 8 O’clock the images of Sri Padmanabha- 
swamy, Narasjmhaswamy, and Krishnaswamy are taken 
in procession round the Slvslimandapam. The Maha- 
raja walks in front before the vahanams in temple costume. 
Prominent Hindu officials in the town escort His Highness 
along, the temple courtyard being crowded with thousands 
of spectators. On the ninth night is a procession called 
the Palli Yettai (hunt) to a plaoe a furlong outside the 
temple, which in the ancient days must have been thick 
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jungle infested by wild animals. The appearance of the 
mock-hunt is well kept up. The Maharaja draws a bow 
and shoots an arrow at a tender coconut placed there in 
symbolic significance. After the shooting the procession 
returns to the temple to the accompaniment of Uagaswaram 
and the strains played by the military band. The bimbams 
are accommodated in a separate place and are taken to their 
original seats only after the Aiat or the sacred bath v hioh 
comes off on the next day. 

The Aral is an imposing ceremony. After the usual 
rounds in vhe temple, the bimbams of the deities on different 
vShanams are carried in a grand procession to the Sankhu- 
mukhom beach. This procession also i.s headed by the 
Maharaja walking all the distance, sword in hand, but in 
temple dress. The male member s of the loyal family also 
accompany. The Nsyar Brigade with their arms, banners 
(lying and band playing, the state elephants and horses 
richly caparisoned, and the other paraphernalia of the State 
and the temple, all the Hindu officers of the State, the non- 
Brahmans in front of the Maharaja and ihe Brahmans 
behind him, but all in front of the gods, sw^ell the procession 
and add to its grandeur. An immense concourse of people 
of all castes and religions lines the roadsides to witness the 
procession. On reaching the beach, the vahanams are taken 
and placed in a stone mandapam. After sunset the images 
are taken to the sea and bathed, when the Maharaja also 
makes his ablutions, after which a dlparadhana is per- 
formed. The festival closes with the return of the gods to 
the temple and the unfurling of the flag XKodiyirakJcam). 
This, the concluding portion of the Uthsavam, takes place 
generally by about 10 P. M. and forms one of the most 
charming and impressive items. 

Besides the Uthsavam there is the Bhadradlpam 
which is celebrated twice a year in the months of MitHunam 
and Dhanu. It lasts for seven days. On the last day the 
ceremony of Thirumudi Kalasam is performed. The 
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Bhadradipam was started by Mah5.ra.ja Msrtbanda Varma. 
Once in six years the grand religious ceremony of Mura- 
japam is celebrated. Between one Murajapam and -another 
there would be twelve Bhadfadlpams. 

The Murajapam had its origin, like the Bhadradipam, 
in the pious resolve of Marthanda Varma the Great, to 
expiate the sins of war and annexation of territory and to 
pray for divine blessings for the prosperity of his kingdom. 
The ceremony had perhaps a secular object as well ; for, 
when the leading Namputhiri landlords and their followers 
are treated with recurring hospitality they would naturally 
get reconciled with the altered political status and transfer 
their allegiance to the conqueror. The first Murajapam was 
conducted in 1750 A. D. 

The word Murajapam signifies a course of prayer — 
Mura means, literally, “a course of recitation”, each course 
taking eight days, and japam means “prayer or chanting of 
Vedic hymns”. The Murajapam consists of seven courses 
of prayers and connected rites and lasts for fifty six days, 
closing with a grand illumination in the temple called the 
Lakshadlpam or 1,00,000 lights. It attracts many thousands 
of people from different parts of India. For the japam only 
the Malayala Brahmans are invited. Thoy are treated with 
the special consideration due to guests. No non-Malayala 
Brahmans can participate in the functions connected with 
the Murajapam. 

There are four kinds of Japams to be gone through 
every day ; 

1. Tb* Mura japam or recitation of the Vedas in 
the morning inside the temple. 

2. The Manthra japam, also in the morning along 
with the Mura japam ; 

3. The Sahasranama japam or repeating the 
thousand names of Vishnu, also in the temple at 2 P. M. 

4. The Jala japam performed in the evening in the 
Badmathlrtham tank in front of the temple. 
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The Vsdhyans superintend and see to the proper 
performance of all these japams. Formerly all Namputhiris 
were eligible to be enrolled as reciters in the Mura japam 
unlike the Pottis and Empr&ns who had to submit them- 
selves to a preliminary examination of merit. The Ysdhysns 
nominate the persons for the several japams and distribute 
the daily Dakshinas (fees) for the same. It is their duty to 
see that the Vedas are properly chanted and the whole 
course of japams completed within the allotted time. Thus 
their presence is indispensable throughout the course of the 
ceremony. So is that of the Vaidikans in their capacity of 
purohits or preceptors having control over their caste 
regulations. 

F rum start to finish the prescribed formalities and 
solemnities are strictly observed. The preparations are 
elaborate. Just a year before the Murajapam, the astro- 
loger attached to the Palace fixes an auspicious day for the 
commencement of the ceremony. His Highness then issues 
a royal warrant to the Dewan commanding him to make 
arrangements for the proper conduct of the same. The 
following is an English version of the warrant. 

“We are pleased to forward to you herewith Anan- 
thakrishna Jotsier’s chart-hit (memo or note) fixing Monday 
the 5th Vrischigam 1081 M. E. (1905 A. D.) in the asterism 
of Maltha, on the 8th day of the last fortnight, when Nitya- 
ycga and Karana are Mahendra and Varaha respectively, as 
the auspicious day to commence the Murajapam ceremony 
in 6rl PadmanabhaswStmy’s temple at Trivandrum. We 
are further pleased to command that all arrangements be 
made for the proper conduct of the ceremony according to 
Mamvl relying on God’s help for its successful perform- 
ance. This neet is issued under date the 11th of Thulam 
1080, to Dewan VHwan&tHa PatSnkar Msdhava Rao as 
commanded to do.” 

A few days before the commencement of the ‘cere- 
mony which generally begins on the fifth of K&rt'higai 
77 
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of the Murajapam year, writs of invitation are issued from 
the Palace under the Sign Manual to the two Vadhyans 
or ecclesiastical heads of the two y<5gams or groups 
into which the whole of the Namputhiri population of 
Kerala is divided. The Mat'hur Bhattathiri and the 
Ilayadat’hu Bhattathiri are generally commissioned to 
invite the Vadhyans on behalf of the Maharaja and these 
Bhattathiris start from Ampalapula in cabin boats with 
the usual escort to fetch them from Trichur and ThirunavSi, 
the respective headquarters of the two Vadhyans. Similar 
writs from the Palace issue also to the Alvancheri 
Thampurakkal, the six Vaidikans, and the Thekkedat'hu 
Bhattathiri. These invitations are time-honoured and 
indispensable. Letters are also sent to others who apply 
for permission to participate in the Murajapam ceremony. 
The convenience of the guests is carefully looked after 
by the authorities. The important personages are treated 
with every mark of respect. The Tahsildars from Parur 
to Trivandrum are instructed to receive the guests at 
their respective stations and make every arrangement for 
their comfortable accommodation. 

The Adhyans have no special functions allotted to 
them and they come and go as honoured guests of the 
Maharaja. The Tliekkfidat'hu Bhattathiri is a very im- 
portant functionary inasmuch as he is the person who 
should start the feeding inside the temple, of course after 
taking the formal commands of the Maharaja. This 
privilege was conferred on him in recognition of the services 
rendered to Trgtvancore by his ancestors in the war against 
Ampalapula. The Tharananallur Namputhiripad, the chief 
Thanthri receives special attention. Every Namputhiri or 
other Malayala Brahman is welcome to the Murajapam. 

The sarvani or distribution of money doles to all 
Brahmans, in the afternoon of the day after the grand 
Lakshadlpam illumination in the temple concludes the 
Murajapam. The Vadhyans, Vaidikans, and the Adhyans, 
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when they take leave of His Highness the Maharaja, are 
given suitable presents such as gold bangles, rings, shawls, 
etc., according to their rank and status. The Thampufakkal 
alone receives the honour of a visit, from His Highness who 
presents the spiritual magnate with yu;a vessels of gold and 
silver and a purs 3 of 2, COD f ana ms. 

The temple has a government of its own. The 
Maharaja is the supreme authority. There is a body which 
consists of one sanySsi (Namputhiri), six Potty Brahmans 
and one Nayar nobleman (possessing with others a single 
vote) who constitute the honorary trustees. The lands 
belonging to this temple bring in a large income which is 
utilised for the maintenance of the institution, the per- 
formance of daily services, occasional ceremonies and 
Uthsavams. Payments are also made towards the expenses 
of the temple from the State treasury. The final authority 
in the management, of the temple vests in His Highness the 
Maharaja who appoints the officers. The officer on the 
spot is the Mathilakam Ksiiyakkar ar.d the Sarvadhi- 
kSriyakkar of the Maharaja’s Palace is the controlling 
officer. Attached to the temple is the Agrasala where twice 
a day meals are given gratis lo Brahmans. During Uthsavam 
and some other celebrations thcie is feasting on a sumptu- 
ous scale for several days.* 

Varkala, also called Janardanam, is famous for its 
ancient temple dedicated to .J anarduna or Vishnu. The 

Varkala Temple. plaC6 haS a gl ' eat anti( l uil y- From an in- 
scription found in the temple, dated A. D. 

1252, it is seen that the central shrine was rebuilt in that 
year. There is in the temple a Dutch bell with an inscri- 
ption in Latin. It is supposed to have been presented to the 
temple when the Dutch evacuated Anjengo where they had 
a factory. Varkala was in former times known also as 

* During Uthsavams and certain other important functions there is 
similar feasting in several other temples also. 
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Udaya Marthandapuram, so named after a Travancore king. 
Vira Udaya Marthar.da Varma. Vaikaia is one of the 1 faith 
resorts in Travancore and is noted for its mineral springs. 

The following tradition is coircnt about the name of 
the place and its ancient temple dedicated to Janardana- 
swamy : — 

On one occasion, sage Narad a went to the abode of 
NafUyaira and after paying his respects left the place to see 
Brahma. The Rishi, as was his wont, travelled all along 
from one lokam (world) to another sounding his Vina, the 
tunes of which so enraptured Vishnu that he quietly 
followed the Rishi unobserved. When Narada reached 
Brahmalokam, Brahma saw Narayana following him and im- 
mediately offered salutations to him, on which Vishnu, rea- 
lising his awkward position, suddenly disappeared. Brahma 
w r hen he got up saw that the person before whom he had 
prostrated was his own son Narada. The Prajapathis, who 
were present, laughing at Brahma's expense, the latter 
cursed them that they should become human beings and 
suffer the miseries of birth and death. Narada consoled 
them and advised them to do penance at a place he him- 
self would select for them. He threw his valkalatn (bark 
garment), which fell on a tree. Hence the name Varkala, 
a corruption of valkala. A temple was built by them near 
the place and was consecrated to Vishnu. 

Varkala attracts large numbers of pilgrims from all 
parts of India. It is believed that Brahma performed a 
great yagam (sacrifice) there and the strata of lignite and 
the mineral waters found in Varkala are attributed to this 
ySgam. 

Haripad is noted for its temple of Subrahmonya. 
Some years back a fire occurred, when all the structures 
Haiipad. within the first pr&k&ra enclosing the 
central shrine, the namaskSra mandapa 
and the entire inner enclosures were destroyed. It was 
therefore rebuilt a few years ago. To the left of the eastern 
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entrance to the main- temple is a finely built spacious 
kut'hampalam or theatre hall with a raised platform where 
during the annual festival in the temple the story of the 
Mahsbharatha is expounded. There are some exquisite 
wood carvings on the ceiling of this edifice. In front of this 
temple is found a stone effigy of a human being horizontally 
poised on its back on an upright block of stone, with its 
face looking upwards. The temple has a magnificent struc- 
ture which is the gift of a company of Nayar Brigade men, 
once stationed in the locality. Additions to the buildings 
and the repairs thereto have sometimes been made with the 
help of voluntary subscriptions amounting to tens of 
thousands of rupees.* There are a few inscriptions in 
the temple most of which relate to matters connected with 
the cultivation of temple lands by private individuals. 

The temple at Ampalapula is one of the most 
important pagodas in Travancore. it originally belonged 
to the Raja of Chempakassefy. The site 
Awp.dd.pula. - s said to have been selected by the sage 
Vilvamangalafhu Swamiyar. The story runs that one day 
when the Chempakassefy ftaja was taking his usual walk 
with the Swamiyar he heard the musical note of a flute 
in a place which was absolutely devoid of any human 
habitation. Then the Swamiyar toid him that it came from 
Lord Krishna and that the place was best suited for a 
Vishnu temple. Accordingly, a temple was erected there 
and an auspicious day w’as fixed for the installation of the 
idol. But the image made for the purpose was found impure. 

i P * 

The present idol of Parthasarathi (one of the forms 
in which Lord Krishna is worshipped) installed in the 
temple is supposed to be one of the three which Sri Krishna 
himself handed over to Arjuna for worship, the other two 
being those at GuruvSyur and Thrippunit’hura. A story 
is extant in connection with the prathishta of the idol. 
* The Travancore Devaswom Manual. 
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Vilvamangalat'hu Swamiyar is supposed to have informed 
th© then reigning chief of ChempakaS&ry, who was 
unhappy over the unfitness of the first idol and the bad 
omen which it indicated, that the idol suitable for the newly 
constructed pagoda was the one which was worshipped in 
the Karinkulam temple in Kurichi in the territory of the 
Vatakkumkur ftaja who was a sworn enemy of Chem- 
pakasgery. A secret plot was devised to get possession of 
the image. They succeeded in removing the image from 
within the enemy’s territory. They reached a place called 
Champakkulam the same night and temporarily halted 
there. The next day, after the performance of the 
morning puja, the bimbam was removed to Ampalapula 
in great pomp and splendour. It is in commemoration 
of this event that the Mulakkalcha regatta at Cham- 
pakkulam is still celebrated. The idol is believed to have 
been enshrined in the temple by the saint Naranat'hu 
Bhrsnthan. When a fire occurred in the temple in 1095, 
the bimbam was temporarily removed from there and kept 
in safe custody for a day. The re-consecration took place 
on the following day which happened to be of Thiru Onam 
asterism. It is on the corresponding day every year that 
the uthsavam in the temple draws to a close. 

The uthsavam is celebrated in the month of Mlnam. 
One of the important items in the ceremony is the N&daka- 
3&la Sadya, which is said to have been instituted by the 
ja of Chempaka^ery. It is said that Vilvamangalat'hu 
Swamiyar saw the Lord serving food to the temple depend- 
ants during the^festival since they had been inadequately 
fed. When the matter was brought to the notice of the 
ftaja, he ordered a special feast to be conducted for Nayars 
alone. Even now it is conducted on a grand scale on the 
eighth and ninth days of the festival. 

Another important ceremony in the temple is the 
Pallipp&na— ■ *a ceremony which takes place once in twelve 
years. This lasts for fifteen days. During this time the 
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story of the Mahxbhiratha is recited. Thullals are also 
parforme 1 by the Velans. The origin of this ceremony dates 
back to the times of Pur&dam ThirunSl — one of the &5,jas 
of Chempaka^ery, who surrendered his kingdom to Lord 
Krishna, and rul'd it as the agent of the deity. He instituted 
ihe Pailippana ceremony to ensure the welfare of his 
subjects. 

The temple is famous thiougbout Kerala for the 
pSlp&yasam, a milk porridge of exceptional sweetness 
prepared in very large quantity and offered to the deity. 
It is afterwards distributed to people who pay for it as well 
as to those entitled to it by custom. 

Attached to this temple there is a small structure 
called the Gurovs,} nr temple. It is so named because the 
image of Krishna in the GuruvSytlr temple was kept there 
for a time in order to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of Tippu Sultan. A well near the temple is still called the 
“(rimusyur we l”. 

The temple of Bin gavathi at Sherthala. is a famous 
place of worship. The image is said to have been conse- 
crated by Vilvamangalafhu Sw£miyS.r. 
There is a local tradition that the SwSmiyar 
seeing the Devi on a swing approached her with the result 
that the goddess ran away. On being pursued at close 
quarters she jumped into seven tanks in succession in the 
last of which the temple now stands. The uthsavam in this 
temple is celebrated every year in Mlnam and lasts for 
eight days. Two thslapolis (one on each day) are conducted 
on two consecutive days immediately prdcdding the Kodi- 
yettu. They consist in rice or paddy and flowers of the 
areca palm being placed in pans with a small light in the 
middle and carried by females (one from each house in the 
kara) of all ages arrayed in their best robes and costliest 
jewels. A male devotee with an Ashtamangalyam and light 
in hand leads the line and a huge concourse of males with 
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&rpu cheering and females with kura v a cries accompany 
them. On reaching the temple, the procession makes 
several circumambulations. The contents of the TkSLla are 
emptied on a mat spread at the eastern entrance of the 
temple. The females then retire and the men stay on sing- 
ing songs and making merry. 

The sacred flag is hoisted on the day after the second 
thslapoli. In other temples the ar5t is the last event 
of the uthsavam. In Sherthala, howe ver, there is Si St 
on every day except Ihe first. The image is taken in 
procession to one or other of the seven tanks, mentioned 
above, each situated a few miles from the temple. From 
the fifth day (Ayilyam star), kettuk&lchas are arranged in 
their proper places. They consist mainly of annams and 
Bhimans. Most of the figures are symbolic representations 
of puranic incidents. The heroes are mounted on chaka- 
tams or four-wheeled chariots, which are drawn from one 
place to another. In the night a procession of kafakksr 
starts from near the bazaar and proceeds to the temple, 
with the beating of drums, the clash of cymbals and the 
blowing of horns and pipes. Then, after the usual 5rSt and 
sribelis every night begins, what is known as, Padayani or 
torch-light dance with more than a. thousand lighted 
torches. The kafakkar begin the dance frantically with 
the beat of drums, thappus, etc. This is brought to a close 
by a pyrotechnic display. The Padayani is a mock fight 
kept up to commemorate the heroic deeds of the goddess 
against a host of Asuras. 

The Vela is an important day function. The Chefu- 
vafakS-r draw their Annams (huge images of the celestial 
swan, Brahma’s vehicle) round the temple and make them 
bow to the deity. On the sixth day, before the Vela com- 
mences, a grand procession is formed, supposed to be by the 
Cochinites who enter the temple by the western entrance 
and after going one round disperse to take part in the V8la. 
After Karappuram was ceded to Travaneore, the Annams 
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remained to the Travancore Sirkar, and instead of the 
Cochinites, the northern karakkar themselves take part in 
the Vela which begins at 2 P. M, The Annams are then 
drawn to th9 temple, the Pathiyaveettil Panikkar’s being 
the first. On the second is seated the Tahsildar with a eadjan 
umbrella. The festival (Foiam) on the seventh day being one 
in commemoration of the consecration, people from distant 
parts congregate to participate in it. Towards the close of 
the function the Annams and the Bhlmans are removed from 
the temple precincts. The 5rat in the evening of the next 
day is a calm but beautiful sight. The Devi’s image is 
escorted on either side by the images of Siva and Vishnu 
mounted on elephants and taken in procession to the tank 
with the usual paraphernalia. The Pa ram was originally an 
occasion for the singing of coarse songs and drinking. The 
practice was abolished by command of Her Highness the 
Mah&rS.ni Regent. 

The tradition is that when f^akthi Rishi, a sage of 
great spiritual powers, was performing penance atChengan- 
nur, Siva appeared to him and asked what 
Chengnnnur. | )0on } ie wa nted. The sage prayed that 

£iva and his consort P&rvathi should consent to be conse- 
crated there. Some time previously the sage Agasthya 
had also obtained a boon to that effect. So l-Jiva took this 
opportunity to satisfy the wishes of both the bhakthas. 
The god appeared before mortal eyes along with his consort 
PSrvathi, and Agasthya consecrated the temple. The temple 
which was rebuilt by the local chieftakis .kjiown as the 
HainSrs came to the hands of the Potti jenmies. It has 
since passed to the Sirkar. 

It appears that there was originally a kufhampalam 
(mandapam where the Chsky&r peiforms his kufhu) of 
peculiar structure and a gfipuram with five storeys, bfrth of 
which were destroyed by fire, 

78 
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Thera is a very important periodic ceremony perform- 
ed in the temple, known as Thripitit'hu. The cloth wrapped 
round the metal image of (he goddess is found to be dis- 
colour ad with rad spots. The discoloured cloth is sent up 
to the ladies of the Vanjipula or Thslamarr Potti’s family 
for examination and on being passed by them, (he image is 
removed to a separate shed, the inner and principal shrine 
baing closad for the period. The cloth is given to the 
washer- woman and never used again for the goddess. 

There is a great demand among the people for the 
discoloured cloth which is passed as a holy relic. It is only 
aftar the purification ceremony is performed on the fourth 
day that the image is taken back to the shrine. Incredible 
as the account may appear, it is implicitly believed by 
the people. It is said that Col. Munro who went to Chen- 
gannur to fix the pathivu was at first sceptical about the 
truth of the phenomenon. But on personal examination of 
the clcth he was satisfied that the expenses for the cere- 
mony were justifiable. Much importance is attached to the 
fact that the expenditure under the item bears the seal and 
signature of Col. Munro. The uthsavam ceremony of this 
temple lasts for twenty-eight days and sometimes longer if 
the above ceremony occurs in the interval.* 


• In the Indian Antiquary for May 1880 Mr. Sankunni V&tiyar gives the 
following account regarding the ChengannQr temple: “The following is an 
interesting, if unpleasant, variant of the legend of the ‘bloody cloth' atta. 
chad to so many Saints in Europe. At ChengannQr there is a temple to 
Siva of considerable celebrity. In it there is an image of P&rvathi, his 
consort, Parvathi being female, of course menstruates ! and periodically a 
red spot appears on the cloth worn by the image. Whenever this happens 
the temple is closed for three days and no worship allowed in it. In the 
works of Revi Varraan Tarapi, a celebrated Travancore poet of the begin- 
ing of this century, is to be found an allusion to this in some of his very 
elegant verses,'’ 
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Yaikom, Xadut'hurut'hi and Ettumanur are three 
important temples in North Travancore dedicated to Siva. 

Vaikom. The following is the tradition regarding 
the temple : — 

When Khara. was devoutly engaged in penance in 
the temple of Chidambaram, God Natafaja appeared to 
■him and gave him three lingams (idols) enjoining him to 
consecrate them at such places as he thought fit. Carrying 
the three idols, one in the right hand, another supported 
between the neck and chin and the third in his left 
hand, he travelled southwards. When he reached the 
place now called Yaikom, he felt the lingam in his right 
hand unbearably heavy and consequently dropped it 
there. He tried to lift it but in vain. Suddenly an aerial 
voice (Asarlrivakku) was heard to the effect that he need 
not pick up the one lie had already dropped. He might, 
it was directed, consecrate the others at places a yojana apart 
from one another going southward. The place where the first 
lingam was dropped is Vaikom, the second Kalut'hidukki 
(corrupted into Kadut'hurut’hi) and the third Ettumanur. 
Contemporaneously with Khara, there was performing 
penance at Chidambaram another devotee, Sage Vyaghra- 
pada. On his entreaty to the deity to point out a lingam for 
his daily. puja till the end of his earthly career, he was also 
directed southwards, and on his coming to Vaikom, Khara 
requested him to take charge of the lingam he had dropped, 
which Vyaghrapada accordingly did. Hence the place came 
tu be known as V yaghrapadapur am corrupted into Vaikom. 

When Parasufama came to the spot, .he found the idol 
under shallow water and, selecting an elevated ground a few 
yards off, built a temple there. This is the present temple 
of Vaikom, of course with subsequent structural additions 
both by the former owners and subsequently by the Sirkar. 
ParasurSma is said to have stayed here for a year perform- 
ing Sahasrakalasam ceremony and feeding a number of 
Brahmans daily. Even to-day the feast to the Brahmans is 
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continued without interruption, the devotees defraying the 
expenses in satisfaction of vows previously made. Formerly 
the management of the temple affairs was vested in a com- 
mittee of Namputhiri Brahmans who exercised considerable 
powers. Even now, on the evening previous to the commence- 
ment of the Ashtami festival, the temple elephant is taken 
to each of the street doors of the various Brahman houses of 
the place. This means an invitation to attend the ceremony 
of Kodiyettu. The Namputhiris assemble in the temple and 
give their formal consent to the hoisting of the flag. Thus 
the festival begins. The temple affairs are now managed by 
the Sirkar, the Uranmakkar having lost all their power, 
though they still receive all their perquisites regularly for 
their usual functions. 

The chief festivals in the temple are the Ashtamis 
in the months of Vrischigam and Kurobham celebrated in 
commemoration of the appearance of Lord Siva before 
the sage VySghrapSda. The Sahasrakala^am is another 
important ceremony. Thousands of pilgrims from all parts 
of South India attend the V rischigam festival. 

The EttuinSnur temple is also very sacred and is 
visited by numerous pilgrims. It possesses a great wealth 

Ettumanur j ewe ^ er y besides ‘seven and a half 

golden elephants. The deity, it is believed, 
is fond of silver and gold as distinguished from the one at 
Vaikom whose delight is the feeding of Brahmans. Worship 
in this temple is believed to be efficacious in removing the 
influence of evil . spirits. The structure is an ancient one 
and presents some of the earliest specimens of South Indian 
painting and fine wood work. The representation of the 
Natarsja dance is of remarkable artistic elegance. 

Kadut'hurut'hi is situated between EttumgnQr and 
V aikom. But the temple here is not now so popular as it 
was in* the time of the Vatakkumkur Aajas who had their 
capital at that place. 
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Sabarimala is famous for its temple dedicated to god 
&astha.* It is situated on a high hill surrounded by dense 
forest infested by elephants, tigers and other 
Sabamnaia. w ud beasts. Notwithstanding the dangers 
of a journey through those dangerous tracts thousands and 
thousands of pilgrims flock there every year for the 
Makara Vilakku. The pilgrims carry with them their 
own provisions in head-loads taken by themselves eschewing 
all considerations of rank and dignity. Of late the number 
of pilgrims shows a phenomenal increase. Men, women and 
children undertake the journey with ecstacy. 

The Koikkal temple at Attingal is important as being 
dedicated to Bhagavathi, the household goddess of the Rani s 
of Travancore who are still called the Attingal Ranis. Every 
year His Highness the Maharaja pays a visit to this temple 
and celebrates the ceremony known as Ariyittuv&lcha, 

The Bhagavathi Temple at Kadakkal is celebrated 
for the annual festival known as the Kadakkal Thiruv&thi- 
rai, on which day people from distant parts visit the temple. 

In addition to the temples enumerated above, there 
are some temples specially resorted to by those suffering 
from chronic diseases that have defied medical treatment. 
The chief a.mong_these are: — 

1. The Ur&likunnam temple of Siva in Kdttayam. 

2. The Thakali temple of Saitha in Ampalapula. 

3. The Thiruvilai temple in Sherthala. 

In addition to the worship of the usual images of 
deities in the temples and in the househ<?ld.s is the Ssla- 
gr&mapuja. It is sacred to Vishnu. It 
S&]agfcmam * s Performed in some houses. The SaJa- 
grSmam or fossil cephalopodes is found 
in the bed of the river Gundaki in Nepal. The three 
shapes of SsjagrSmams which are highly priced are the 

* The other important Sftsfcha temples are S&sth&nkOtt&, -as* ly 

AchankOil, Aiienkftvu. 
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Vishnu Saflagf&mam, the Lekshmi-Nafasimha Saiagfamam 
and the Mathsyamurt'hy Saiagfamam. The first has a 
ohakram on it and bears marks known as the Shank, Oada 
and Padma from the weapons of Vishnu. The second has 
two ohakrams on the left of the Vadana and has dots or 
specks all over it ; the third, the Mathsyamurt'hi, is a long- 
shaped flat stone with a Vadana which gives it a resem- 
blance to the face of a fish ; it bears two cliakrams one in- 
side and the other outside the Vadana, and also has speoks 
and dots on it in the shape of a shoe. There are four or 
five varieties of this species. There is one Saiagfamam 
whioh has no Vadana and is known as the Ugfachakra 
Saiagfamam. It is round in shape with two chakrams. It 
is described as furious Saiagfamam ; for, if not worshipped 
with sufficient ardour, the neglect spells the ruin of the 
owner. There are also other kinds of SalagfSmams. Pos- 
session of SalagfSmams without due worship is believed to 
bring evil. None but Brahmans keep Sslagfamams in 
their possession. For an orthodox Brahman household the 
ownership of three or four stones is air absolute necessity. 
These must be duly worshipped and washed in water, and 
the water taken as thlrttlia. Boiled rice and other food 
must be offered daily. (Vide foot-notes, Travancore State 
Manual (1906), Vol. 11, pp. 58 and 59). 

Certain plants and animals are sacred to the Hindus. 
Among the former are the Aswattlia, the Bilwa and the 
Thuiasi in the vegetable kingdom. The 
amlakftndplante, ASwatttia is planted in the outer precincts 
of temples as well as in common village 
grounds and private gardens. Pradak shinams or cireum- 
ambulations round the Aswattlia tree are believed bring 
religious merit. A synrbolic or mystic meaning also 
attached itself to the Bodhi tree ; for, planted at the centre 
ofifoe Cosmic cross, it was the tree of Vishnu — the sun at 
noon and the all-pervading Cosmic force. It stood for the 
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mystic tree of which the sun, the moon and the stars were 
fruits and the blue vault of heaven the foliage. The Bilwa 
is sacred to Siva in whose worship it is largely used. The 
Thulasi is likewise sacred to Vishnu. As the leaves of the 
Bilwa strung together into garlands adorn the images of 
Siva, garlands of Thulasi are strung to grace the image of 
Vishnu and the Avatars. The Thulasi, however, is used 
in all temples irrespective of the deity installed therein. 
The KuSa, Durva and Darbha are also used in many reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

The cow, the bull, the garuda, the peacock, the 
monkey and the serpent are the chief species of animals 
which are held in veneration. Hanuman, the monkey 
god, is worshipped by the devotees of ftama. Hence the 
veneration paid to the whole class. The adoration of ser- 
pents, however, is general among the Hindus throughout the 
Malabar country. The following account of a serpent ksvu 
is taken from Mr. N again Aiya’s State Manual with slight, 
modifications. 

To the Hindu the serpent has been the object of 
worship and propitiation from very early times. No ortho- 
dox person would dare to kill or even hurt 
Serpent Kavus- a Bna ke, especially of the hooded variety, 

for it is a very common belief that those who kill one will 
be punished in this life and in the next. Even to this day it 
is a custom in Southern India for the childless women to 
propitiate the serpent deity by performing the ceremony 
called N&gaprathishta or consecration of a stone idol repre- 
senting the serpent-god, generally under the AswattHa tree, 
in the hope of getting issue. 

A serpent kavu or an abode of snakes was an indis- 
pensable adjunct to well-to-do N&yar and Namputhiri 
houses, but the practice is falling into desuetude. Lieuts. 
Ward and Conner estimated the number of kavus at 45,060 
nearly 120 years ago. Some are of great age and repute 
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and are richly endowed. A mythological origin is ascribed 
to serpent worship in the KeralQlpat'hi. 

Para^urama is said to have ordained that the places 
allotted to the Nagas were to be left untouched by the knife 
or the spade, thus enabling the underwood and creepers to 
grow luxuriantly therein. It is to such places that the 
name of kSvu (or grove) is given. In it are several granite- 
stone idols of serpents installed on a stone basement called 
Chithrakudam, and sometimes a low wall is thrown round 
to prevent cattle or children from straying into it. The 
propitiation of serpents is deemed essential for the well- 
being and prosperity of the householder and his family. 

MannSr^Sda K&vu is the most important of the ser- 
pent kavus. “ According to a local tradition a member of 
this Illam married a girl of the Vettikottu Ulam, where the 
serpents were held in great veneration. The girl’s parents 
being poor could give her nothing in the way of dowry. 
They therefore gave her one of the stone idols of the 
serpent, of which there were many in their house. The 
girl was enjoined to take care of this stone and to worship 
it regularly. In a short time, it is said, the girl became 
pregnant and gave birth to a male child and a snake. The 
snake child was located in an underground cellar of the 
house and brought up. The Illam prospered from that day. 
The women and the snake are believed to be the cause of the 
affluence of the family, and to this day to the surname of 
the male members of that house are added, by way of 
distinction, the names of the serpent-gods and that of 
the female. After. a time when the serpent child grew 
and gave rise to a numerous progeny, they were all removed 
to a spot on the south of the house where a magni- 
ficent grove has since grown. In this spot are stone 
idon) put up for the king and queen of snakes, known as 
Nagaraja and Naga-Yakshi, and for various members of 
the family. In the cellar of the house, as well as in the 
grove where the stone images are placed, a solution of 
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Nurum palum (rice flour and milk) is offered once a year, 
that is, on the day following the Sivaratri festival in the 
month of Kumbham. The same kind of offering is made to 
the Chithrakudam also. About twelve and one-fourth 
Edangalis of dough and milk are mixed together and kept 
in the cellar. Thereafter the door of the cellar is shut for 
three days, and lest any body should pry into what passes 
within the cellar, the women of the household cover the 
crevices and holes of the door by the big cadjan umbrella of 
the female inmates of the Illam. On the third day the 
door is opened, and whatever remains in the vessel of the 
dough and milk placed there is thrown into a tank as unfit 
for human use. The mixing up of Nurum palum and the 
performing of the pujas are done by the eldest female 
member of the Illam. The Nurum palum is made of rice 
flour, saffron powder, cow’s milk, water of the tender 
coconut, fruit of the Kadali plantain and ghee. In the 
Nalukettu of the house, offerings of Nurum palum and 
cooked rice, as well as Kuruthi (a red liquid composed of 
flour, saffron and chunam), take place every Ayilliam (star) 
day. Every morning the king and queen of serpents are 
washed and an offering of fruit and milk is made to them ; 
in the noon offerings of Vella-nivedyam (cooked rice) and 
afterwards of fried grain (malar) follow. During the month 
of Vrischigam (November) a special puja called Navakam 
and an offering of Nurum palum are daily observed. On the 
Sivaratri day, in the month of Kumbham, the customary 
five pujas and Navakam are performed, and in the evening 
of the same day sacrificial offerings to the # serpents and 
Kuruthi (offering), as stated above, are made, and at the 
conclusion of the day’s puja, the idols are taken in proces- 
sion round the temple. On the day of Ayilliam (star) in the 
months of Kanni, and Thulam (September and October), all 
the serpent idols in the grove and the temples therein are 
taken in procession to the Illam, where offerings of Nurum 
palum, Kuruthi and cooked rice are made. The person who 
79 
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carries the idol of the Nagaraja is the eldest female member 
of the family, and the procession is conducted with great 
pomp and rejoicings. The eldest female member of the 
house, though married, is expected to lead a life of absti- 
nence when she becomes the oldest female in the family. 
During the festive days at Mannarsala thousands of people 
assemble to worship and propitiate the serpent gods. The 
offerings include gold and silver coins, and gold, silver, 
copper or stone effigies of snakes, grains of all kinds, pepper, 
salt, saffron, tender coconuts, bunches of Kadali plantains, 
melons, oil, ghee, sandal-wood, silk and other things. On 
Ayilliam days, the Pulluvans sing and dance either on 
their own account or for pay from the other pilgrims. On 
the day previous to the Ayilliam ceremony a large number 
of Brahmans are fed. A small sum of money is also given 
by the Sirkar every year. If more funds are required, 
the Nambiyathi is expected to meet them from his own 
private income. The grove and its temples cover an im- 
mense oblong space measuring about sixteen acres in extent. 
The inmates of tho Illam are the priests of the gods in 
the grove. It is believed that whenever the puja is not per- 
formed with the strictest personal purity or care to small 
details, the serpent gods get offended, which feeling is exhi- 
bited by the largest cobras coming out of the grove as a 
warning. It should be remembered that, as a rule, the ser- 
pents are not seen out of their holes though hundreds of 
them are known to exist in the inner recesses. When 
any is seen, especially if a real cobra, the village 
astrologer is cpnsulted, who readily finds out the cause 
of the wrath of the serpent gods and steps are taken 
immediately to pacify them by appropriate propitiatory 
ceremonies. The people believe in the efficacy of these 
ceremonies.” 

Qne of the most interesting, though not remarkable, 
cases of similarity between savages and civilised religions is 
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found in the worship of snakes and trees.* In the N&gaor 
dragon form the latter cult may have been aided by the 
dragon-worshipping barbarians in the period of the northern 
conquest. But in essentials not only is the snake and 
dragon worship of the wild tribes one with that of Hinduism, 
but, as has been seen, the latter has a root in the cult of 
Brahmanism also, and this in that of the Rig Veda itself. 
The poisonous snake is feared, but his beautiful wave-like 
motion and the water-habitat of many of the species cause 
him to be associated as a divinity with Varuna, the water 
god. Thus in early Hinduism one finds snake-sacrifices of 
two sorts. One is to cause the extirpation of snakes and the 
other one to propitiate them. Apart from the real snake, 
there is revered also the Nsga, a beautiful chimerical crea- 
ture, human, divine, and snake-like all in one. These are 
worshipped by sectaries and by many wild tribes alike. The 
Naga tribe of Chota Nagpur, for instance, not only had 
three snakes as its battle-ensign, but built a serpent-temple.t 
“Tree and plant worship is quite an antique as is 
snake-worship. For not only is soma a divine plant, and 

* The standard work on this subjectis Ferguson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, 
which^abounds in interesting facts and dangerously captivating fancies? 
t JRAS., 1846, p. 407. The ensign here may be totemistic. In Hinduism 
the epic shows that the standards of battle were often surmounted with 
signs' and effigies of various animals, as was the case, for example, in ancient 
Germany. We have collected the material on this point in a paper in 
Jaos, xiii. 244. It appears that on top of the flag-staff images were 
placed. One of these is the Ape-standard ; another, tho Bull-standard ; 
another, the Boar-standard. Arjuna’s sign was the Ape (with a lion’s tail) ; 
other heroes had peacocks, elephants, and fabulops .monsters like the 
carabha. The Ape is of oourse the god Hanuman ; the Boar, Vishnu ; tho 
Bull, Siva, so that they have a religious bearing for the most part, and are 
not totemistic. Some are purely fanciful, a bow, a swan with bells, a lily; 
or, again, they are significant of the heroe’s origin (Drona’s ‘pot’). Trees 
and flowers are used as standards just like beasts. Especially is the palm 
a favourite emblem. These signs are in addition to the battle-flags, (one 
Of whioh is blue, carried with an ensign of five stars) . On the plants com- 
pare Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism, p. 338. 
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not only does Yama sit in heaven under his ‘ fair tree ’ 
but ‘ trees and plants ’ are the direct object of invocation 
in the Rig Veda and the Brahmanic law enjoins upon 
the faithful to fling an offering, bali, to the great gods, 
to the waters, and ‘ to the trees ’ as is the case in the 
house-ritual. We shall seek, therefore, for the origin 
of tree-worship not in the character of the tree, but 
in that of the primitive mind which deifies mountains, 
waters, and trees, irrespective of their nature. It is true, 
however, that the greater veneration due to some trees and 
plants has a special reason. Thus soma intoxicates; and 
the thulasi, * holy basil,’ has medicinal properties, which 
makes it sacred not only in the Krishna cult, but in Sicily.” 
This plant is a goddess, and is wed annually to the Ssla- 
grsma stone with a great feast. So the mmi plant is 
herself divine, the goddess Sami. Again, the mysterious 
rustle of the bo tree, pipal, may be the reason for its espe- 
cial veneration; as its seeming immortality is certainly the 
cause of the reverence given to the banyan. It is not 
necessary, however, that any mystery should hang about a 
tree. The palm is tall, (Siva’s) asoka is beautiful, and no 
trees are more revered. But trees are holy per se. Every 
4 village-tree ’ is sacred to the Hindu. And this is just 
what is found among the wild tribes, who revere their hut- 
trees and village-trees as divine, without demanding a 
special show of divinity. The birth-tree (as in Grecian 
mythology) is also known, both to Hindu sect and to wild 
tribe. But here also there is no basis of Aryan ideas, but 
of common humpn .experience. The ancestor-tree (totem) 
has been noticed above in the case of the Gonds, who claim 
descent from trees. The Bhars revere the (Sivaite!) tilva 
or bel; this is a medicinal tree. The marriage-tree is uni- 
versal in the south (the tree is the male or female ancestor), 
and even the Brahmanic wedding, among its secondary 
after-rites, is not without the trees, which are adorned as 
part of the ceremony. 
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The principles and practices of what is generally 
known as Hinduism have been described in this chapter. 


Tribal religions. 


But some of the least developed tribes 
are also treated under the name Hindus. 


The essentials of their religious faith therefore merit 
a brief description. The following is from the Travancore 
Census Report, 1931. 

“The religion of the Primitive Tribes has been 
described differently by various authorities. By some 
it has been called Fetishism, which Sir Herbert Risely 
defines as “the worship of tangible inanimate objects 
believed to possess in themselves some kind of mysterious 
power.”* Some have called it Naturalism, which means 
the worship of natural phenomena. Others have called 
it Spiritism, according to which the natural phenomena 
are interpreted as the evidence of an underlying soul 
or spirit which is regarded as the controlling factor of 
the world order. Most Primitive Tribes have their 


medicine-man whose function it is to invoke these spirits 
“lo intervene for good or evil in the affairs of the visible 
world.”! The most common name by which the religion 
of the primitive man is known is Animism, which is 
considered by Sir Herbert Risely to be the best term 
available. The basic principle of Animism is the recogni- 
tion and worship of some power or spirit which is supposed 
“to reside in the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, 
in the rushing river, in the spreading tree, which gives 
its spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, which 
generates jungle fever, and walks ahroad _ in the terrible 
guise of cholera, small-pox or murrain.”! Animism is 
more or less the same as Polytheism in its primitive form. 
From primitive Polytheism has arisen the refined Poly- 
theism of Hinduism which regards the spirits or deities 


* Sir Herbert Risely, The people of India, p. 220. 
t Ibid. p. 221. 
t Ibid- P- 224. 
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associated with inanimate objects and natural phenomena 
as nothing more than the impersonations of the attributes 
of the one God. Out of such a conception of religion has 
the philosophic mind of the Hindu evolved his dualistic 
and monotheistic view of the world, which is the essence 
of real Hinduism. “From this point of view,” says Sir 
Herbert Risely, “Hinduism may be described as Animism 
more or less transformed by philosophy, or, to condense 
the epigram still further, as magic tempered by metaphy- 
sics.“* The highly philosophical form of Hinduism, 
with its monotheistic idea of the world, is the 
refined product distilled out of the crude belief of 
the Primitive Tribes. But, such a conception of the 
manifestation of divine power is beyond the comprehension 
of the uncultured masses, and to them Hinduism appeals 
in the form of Polytheism which is only a modified form 
of Spiritism or Animism. From what has been said above 
it will be clear that the change from the primitive religion 
to the highest form of Hinduism is a gradual process of 
evolution, and that it is hardly possible to draw a clear-cut 
line of demarcation between the faith of the Primitive 
Tribes and that of the lowest section of the Hindus who 
are incapable of realising the philosophical aspect of 
Hinduism. Among Hindus there are classes of people like 
the Pulayas and the Parayas whose religion is more akin 
to Animism than to Hinduism, while among the primitive 
people there are tribes whose Animism has been tempered 
by the influence of Hinduism. The influence of Hinduism 
is clearly perceptible in the religion of several Primitive 
Tribes in Travancore such as the Muthuvan, the Mala- 
yarayan, the Mannan and the Kapikkaran. The Muthu- 
vans worship the Hindu God, Subrahmopya, and the 
Malayarayans, the Mann an s and the Kanikkars worship 
Sastha, a god of the Hindu pantheon. Sabarimala is a 
famous. Sastha temple to which devotees even of highly 
* Sir Herbert Risely, The People oi India, p. 233. 
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educated Hindus make annual pilgrimages. The Mala- 
yarayans and the MannSns, like the Hindus, visit this 
temple once a year and make offerings to the deity. These 
instances show how the religion of the Primitive Tribes 
who come in contact with the people of the plains becomes 
modified by the influence of Hinduism. This process of 
Hinduization of the Primitive Tribes accounts for the 
gradual falling-off of the numbers returned under Tribal 
Religions from census to census, as we shall see presently.” 

The observance of vrathams or fasts is an important 
item in the religious life of a Hindu. The ancient sages re- 
cognised the proper place of body and mind 

Fasts and Feasts. , , • , r . , 

m the spiritual progress of man. And 
fasts appear to have been designed as a course of discipline. 
The value of fasts as a cleansing and curative agent for 
the human constitution has been so widely recognised that 
it requires no elaborate argument for its defence. The 
Vedas say that there is no thapas greater than abstention. 
The Gltha explains it thus: “ The attractions of the 
objects of the senses recede from him who abstains from 
food (i. e., feeding the senses).” Calmness of mind is a 
aine qua non for any spiritual activity worth the name. 
These, however, are only the negative or preliminary 
aspect of a Hindu fast. The active element consists 
in a continuous application of the mind to the eternal 
verities. Frequent concentration on the various aspects 
of reality turns the mind more and more godward and 
accelerates the pace towards self-realisatiqn s The fast is 
thus symbolical of a great spiritual truth. During that fast 
attention is particularly concentrated on that truth. The 
details of the observances are also so designed as to lead to 
that result. This will be evident if we grasp the real 
significance of the various details. 

The ►s&stras, etc., are full of injunctions directing the 
observance of fasts for the promotion of spiritual aims and 
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the practice of ethical virtues. Vr&thas are of various 
degrees of austerity. Complete abstention from food 
and other comforts is insisted on in some cases, while only 
partial abstention is required in others. In the latter 
class there are those vrathas in which only one meal is 
allowed and those others in which no regular meal is 
allowed but only light refreshments such as milk and fruits. 
In all cases the use of meat, fish and intoxicants are prohi- 
bited. So also are all other bodily indulgences. Some 
vrathas require keeping awake throughout the night, which 
is not necessary in others. 

Each vratha is observed in honour of a particular 
deity or manifestation of the supreme One. The gods in 
the Hindu pantheon, it is hardly necessary to say, repre- 
sent the various manifestations of the infinite powers 
of the Eternal One. It is neither necessary nor possible 
for anyone to worship all these deities individually. 
Each individual has to select his or her favourite deity 
according to capacity and inclination. According to 
the S&stras certain days are sacred to certain deities 
and worship offered on those days is considered more 
efficacious. 

The following are some of the important fasts observ- 
ed by Hindus in Travancore : 

Shashti : The sixth day of the fortnight is considered 
to be sacred to Subrahmonya. A fast is usually observed 
on that day by those who wish for issues. Fasting is 
observed during day-time and only milk and fruits offered 
to the Lord are taken after worship in the night. People 
who could not fast take a raw rice meal in the day-time 
and take light refreshments in the night. Puja is offered 
to Subrahmonya on that day and Sk&nda Purina recited. 
The SkSnda Shashti which comes off on the sixth day of 
the bright fortnight in the month of Thulam is considered 
very important. That is reputed to be the day on which 
Lord Subrahmonya killed $hrapadm$sura, 
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Ekadasi : This is sacred to Vishnu. It is observed 
by almost all sections of the Hindus. A strict observance 
demands complete starvation and vigil throughout the 
night. But ordinarily people content themselves with a 
spare meal from which rice is eschewed. Those who 
observe the fast are expected to devote themselves to wor- 
ship and meditation. On the next morning, i. e., Dwadash, 
the devotee worships Vishnu before he breaks the fast. 
The reward for observing this vratha is believed to be 
Moksha or salvation from birth and death. The most im- 
portant Ekadasi s are those in the bright fortnight of Vrii- 
chigam, called Guruvayur Ekadasi — because it is considered 
particularly sacred to the deity at Guruvayur — and Vai- 
kunta Ekadasi or Swargavftthil Ekadasi in the bright fort- 
night of Dhanu. The latter is celebrated in the Sri Padma- 
nabhaswamy’s temple in Trivandrum and other important 
Vishnu temples in Travancore. 

Pradcsham : The thirteenth day of the fortnight is 
considered sacred to Siva. In the early hours of the night 
on that day the Lord is said to celebrate his famous Nata- 
raja Nrt'ha or transcendental dance. The vratha consists 
in fasting throughout the day and in devotional exercises. 
Some people also keep awake at night ; but this is not 
general. If the Pradosham falls on a Saturday in the dark 
fortnight, it is considered very holy. 

Full Moon : A fast in honor of the goddess Parvathi 
is observed on full moon days. This is considered very 
efficacious in giving the devotee wealth and issue and other 
objects of desire. The goddess is worshipped and nivedyam 
offered to Her. That nivedyam is the only food taken in 
the night. Of all the full moons Chithra Purnima, i. e., the 
full moon coming off in the month of Medam, is considered 
the most auspicious. 

New Moon : This is sacred to the Pithrus or the manes 
of departed ancestors to whom ^radhas are offered. The 
persons who perform Iradha fast on the previous day— th? 

90 
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previous night in all oases. On the irsdha day no food is 
permitted to be taken till after its performance. The new 
moon days in the months of Makaram and Karkadagam are 
of greater importance than in the other months. People 
flock to important centres of pilgrimage and thlrttlias on 
those days for ablutions and worship. 

The week days : Each day of the week is sacred to 
one of the planets. Those who desire to propitiate parti- 
cular planets must therefore choose particular days for the 
observance of the prescribed rites. Thus those who want to 
propitiate the Sun have to observe a fast on Sunday, those 
desiring to propitiate the Moon, Monday and so on. Certain 
days in the week are sacred to particular deities. Thus 
Monday is sacred to Siva. The Somavsra vratha is believed 
to bring on conjugal happiness. Similarly, Tuesday and 
Friday are important to Bhagavathi and Subrahmonya. 
Wednesday and Saturday to &astha and Thursday and 
Saturday to Vishnu. 

Ashhami-Aohini. (S;I Krishna Jayanthi) in the month 
of Chingam is celebrated as the birth-day of Sri Krishna. 
A fast is observed on that day, the exploits of Sri Krishna 
are sung and the Lord worshipped at midnight which is 
said to be the time he was born. 

Vinayaka-chathurttHi : As the name implies, the day 
is sacred to Vina yak a or Ganapathi. It falls on the fourth 
day of the bright fortnight in the month of Chingam. A 
fast and worship of Gapapathi are observed. People are 
prohibited to see the moon on that day as it is apprehended 
that it would bring evil reputation, misery, disease or other 
misfortune. 

Navarathri : This is a nine days’ festival beginning 
from the first day of the bright fortnight in the month of 
Kanni. This is considered to be a very favourable period 
for the worship.of Sakthi whether in the form of Safaswathi, 
KS^i or Lakshmi. Many people observe a fa*t full ofe 
partial all the nine days. The last two days are specially set 
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apart for the worship of Saraswathi. From the evening of 
the eighth day which is called DurgSshtami and throughout 
the next called MahSnavami the worshippers are prohibited 
to do their accustomed work until the Pfija Eduppu on the 
morning of the tenth day with which the festival closes. 
The NavarSthri is known as Dusserah in certain places and 
as “ Durga Puja ’* in others. 

Thrkkarihika : The Kart'hika asterism in the month 
of VriSehigam is sacred to both Subrahmopya and Bhaga- 
vathi. Illumination at night is the most important thing 
in the celebration of the festival. 

Thiruvathira or Ardra : This day in the bright fortnight 
of the month of Dhanu is very sacred to Siva. It is celebrated 
in commemoration of the manifestation of Siva before Par- 
vathi who was doing penance. This is a national festival 
for the Hindu women of Kerala. A vratham is observed 
even to this day especially in the northern parts of the 
State. They take only light food that day and keep awake 
during the night. The entertainment they resort to keep 
themselves awake during the night is known as Thiruva- 
thira kali, a graceful form of dance accompanied with 
singing. Before dawn the next day they bathe and get a 
dar^an of Siva. This is called ArdrS DaHanam. 

Sivarathri : This falls on the fourteenth day of the 
black fortnight in the month of Kumbham. It is sacred to 
Siva. This day is celebrated throughout the land by fast 
and vigil. The reading of Siva Puranam, the worship of 
Sivalingam, the repetition of the Lord’s names, etc., form 
the chief observances of the vratha. 

The above are the most important vrathams observed 
by the MalaySlis, but there are a good many more observed 
by the non-Malay5la Brahmans and others. The UpS. karma 
and Osyathrl Japam in the month of SrSvapa are observed 
by all the above classes of Brahmans. The important 
element in this festival is the offering of Tharpanams to 
Rishis and Pithrus. It may be noted that this is not 
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observed by the Malaysia Brahmans as they have to offer 
Tharpaijams to Rishis and Pithrus daily. 

The next day comes off Gsyathrl Japam when each 
Br hman is directed to repeat the GSyathri one thousand 
and eight times. According to the rules of strict orthodoxy 
the Gayathri has to be said every day but as it is found diffi- 
cult in practice, a particular day in the year is fixed for this. 

Dipavali is an important festival day falling on the 
fourteenth day of tho dark fortnight in the month of 
Thulam. This is also known as Naraka Chathurdasi as Sri 
Krishpa is said to have killed NafakSsura that day. Oil 
bath in the early morning, tharpanam, feasting and merry- 
making are the important elements in this festival. The 
festive element has to a large extent been copied by the 
MalaySlis south of Quilon. 

Gouri Vratham. The day preceding VinSyaka Chathur- 
ttlii is set apart for the worship of Parvathi. An image of 
Parvathi is made with turmeric powder, decorated with 
taste and worshipped by sumangalis (i. e., women with 
husbands living). Long life and happiness of their husbands 
are believed to be ensured by this ceremony. 

Varalakshmi Vratham : This comes off in the month 
of Chingam and is also intended for the longevity of the 
husbands of the women devotees. The picture of Lakshmi 
is drawn with chunam on a copper pot. The pot is filled 
with water and a coconut placed to cover its mouth along 
with leaves of the mango tree. The copper pot is then 
worshipped as Lakshmi. 

Thye Pongal : This falls on the first day of Makar am. 
Tharpanam is fallowed by sumptuous breakfast. This is the 
harvest feast of South India. 

MaMuppongal : The day following Thye Pongal is set 
apart for treating the cows and bulls which have been of 
service to the people in the previous agricultural seasons. 
They are bathed, decorated and fed. The animals are not 
made to' work that day. 
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Anantha V ratham : This is peculiar to the Madhwas, 
the followers of MadhwachSfya. This is a fast in honor of 
Sri Anantha Padmanabhaswamy and comes off in the month 
of Kanni. The object of the vratha is to secure the pros- 
perity of the devotee. 

Nr-jj llama Navami : This is a nine days’ festival in the 
month of Medam. The Navami or the ninth day is the 
anniversary of the birth of Sri £ama who is worshipped 
during all these nine days. 

Yvgddi Pandika : is the Telugu New Year’s day. It 
comes off in the month of Mlnam. An important thing on 
the Telugu and the Tamil New Year’s day is the reading of 
the Almanac in the family circle by the priest. There 
is much festivity and gaiety among the Telugu people 
that day. 

Chithira Vishu : is the Tamil New Year’s day. The 
family deity is decorated the previous night and is the first 
thing to be looked at on the Vishu day. The Vishu is 
observed by the Malay&lis as a gala day. 


Hinduism, while keeping to the old moorings, has 
adapted itself to the changing ideas and improved standards 


Modern currents. 


of thought and general education. The 
faith has survived the assaults and the 


shocks of numerous invasions, invasions not of armies 
and navies alone but also of alien methods of thought 
and forms of faith. Like Agni Hinduism has fed upon 
what came in contact with it, old concepts drawing new 
associations from time to time and place to place, but 
always preserving the fundamental essence. Ignorance 
of its true principles induced careless observers to rail 
at its teachings and condemn its formalism and adher- 
ence to rigid custom. But a hundred and fifty years of 
proselytising effort has shown that the religion of his 
ancestors is as dear to the educated Hindu as it is jto his 
unlettered brother. Chaithanya, Kablr, RSmSnanda Valia- 
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bhach&rya, ThukarSm, Nanak, were all of them the 
products of Indian spirituality. The Brahmo SamSLj and 
the Ary a SamSLj have contributed their share to the removal 
of unnecessary barriers of caste and uncompromising 
orthodoxy. Ram Mohan Roy who made a careful study 
Of Hinduism, Christianity and Islam, established the 
Brahmo Samaj as the foundation for a Universal Theistic 
Church. The Tagores, more especially Maharshi Dfiven- 
dran&th Tagore, gave it their unstinted support as a set- 
off to idolatry. So did the famous Keshub Chander Sen. 
But the complete abandonment of caste and orthodox 
faith was soon discovered to be impossible and the hopes 
entertained by the earnest band of workers were soon 
seen to b3 difficult, nay impossible of realisation. The 
teachings of DaySnanda Saraswathy secured a large 
following not only in the Punjab but in the United 
Provinces, Bombay and other provinces. The faith recog- 
nises the ultimate authority of the Vedas. Polytheism 
and the use of images are regarded as vile degeneration 
from the original pure religion of the Vedas. The 
belief in transmigration and the law of Karma are upheld. 
According to DaySnanda the means of salvation are the 
following: “Obedience to God’s commandments; freedom 
from irreligion (vice); freedom from ignorance, from bad 
company, from evil thoughts or associations and from 
improper sensuousness or indulgence in wicked pleasures, 
Veracity, beneficence, knowledge of impartial justice; 
devotion to the cause of virtue or religion, remembering 
God, praying to Him, meditating on Him, or introspection 
enquiring knowledge, teaching any honest profession, 
the advancement of knowledge, the adoption of righteous 
means in affairs, doing every thing with impartiality, 
eqtiity and righteousness”.* These doctrines are fascinating 
in their simplicity and moral force, but the fact remains 
that notwithstanding the advocacy of enthusiastic refor- 
mers very few people in Travancore have entefed the 
« India and its Faiths by James Z, Prat, p. 204. 
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Ary a Samaj. Its condemnation of idolatry does not com- 
mend itself to the bulk of Hindus. In Travancore the 
movements for the mitigation of the severities of caste, 
if not its total abolition, have been popular. The teach- 
ings of Sri Narayapa Guru Swamy gave a momentum 
to the forces which were generated by the extension of 
education among the masses and the tolerant policy pursued 
by the State in recognising the legitimate claims of back- 
ward communities. 

The Guru was a man of deep piety and great learn- 
ing, well up in Yoga practices. But being of the view 
that temples were necessary for the average individual, 
he consecrated many shrines in Travancore which were 
open not only to members of his community but to those 
who belonged to other castes. He established a Sanskrit 
College and a mutt at Alwaye. In 1911 the temple of 
Sarada at Sivagiri, was consecrated. The Swamy’s activities 
stopped the tide of Christian conversions in the com- 
munity and several who had become Christians were 
reconverted to Hinduism. Later on the Swamy was 
obliged to take a more decided and novel attitude in social 
matters. Some persons in the community, dissatisfied 
with the normal slow process of social evolution, became 
Buddhists believing they could achieve social equality at 
once. The Swamy soon after proclaimed the new religion 
“ One Caste, One God ” and he advocated intermarriage 
between the various castes. His influence was not confined 
to the members of his community. Among his sanyasi 
disciples were many Nayars. He entered Maha Samadhi 
in 1928. 

Of modern religious movements in Travancore the 
tismakrishpa Mission merits mention at some length. 

The influence of the teachings of Sri 
Mivion- &amakrish pa Paramabamsa has spread 
throughout the whole of India and has extended to 
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countries beyond. In him the highest devotion to the Mother 
found the most forcible and alluring expression. He was 
neither a scholar nor a thinker. Nor was he a philosopher. 
Of him says MahSthma Gandhi thus : “ The story of 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s life is a story of religion in 
practice. His life enables us to see God face to face. No 
one can read his life without being convinced that God 
alone is real and all else is an illusion. Ramakrishna was a 
living embodiment of godliness. His sayings are not those 
of a learned man, but they are pages from the book 
of life. They are revelations from his own experience. 
They therefore leave on the reader an impression which 
he cannot forget, an influence which he cannot resist. 
In this age of scepticism Ramakrishna presents an example 
of a bright and living faith which gives solace to thousands 
of men and women who would otherwise have remained 
without spiritual light.” Viveksnanda his disciple carried 
the light of renovated Hinduism from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin and shed its lusture in America and 
Europe. He explained the basic principles of the faith 
with an earnestness and energy which only deep learn- 
ing and profound piety could evoke. VivekSnanda- visited 
Travancore once and it is authoritatively stated that at 
Cape Comorin, sitting on the last stone of India, he 
saw a beautiful vision of the glory of Sanathanadharma. 
He organised the Ramakrishna Mission on the 1st of May 
1897 and ordained a number of Sanyasis. The object of this 
mission is to train monastic workers, to live up to the fdeals 
and to propagate the vedantic religion in the light of Rama- 
krishna’ s life and teachings, establish fellowship among 
the followers of different religions, and serve suffering 
humanity without making any distinction Of caste, creed 
or community. 

“Of all modern religious movements, the Rama- 
krishna movement appears to have been the most successful 
in this State. It was started here in 1911 under the guidance 
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of SwSmi Nirmalsnanda, a direct disciple of Sri Rama* 
krishija. The first Airamam was opened at HaripSd in 1912, 
immediately followed by another at Thiruvalla. The third 
and the most important one was established at Trivandrum 
in 1924, /and since then eight more have been added at other 
centresT “The ideals of Sri ftsmakrishna and SwSmi 
VivekSnanda,” says Mr. Padmanabhan Tampi, “have permea- 
ted the masses largely in middle Travancore where they 
have become almost household objects of worship, and the 
influence is gradually spreading. A band of local SanySsins 
and Brahmach&ris, in which all the communities are 

represented, have grown up No distinctions of caste 

are observed in the A^ramas and members of different castes 
of Malabar can be seen living as members of one happy 
family in these Agramas. At all important functions in these 
A^ramas people of all castes take their food together and as 
the food served is invariably Prasad; orthodox Hindu doc- 
trine also supports this practice Philanthropical work 

is also undertaken whenever necessary in a spirit of pure 
service, the poor and the needy being treated in a spirit of 

worship The main object in all these Agramas is to 

train the Sanyasins, and Brahmachafis, to develop their 
personality and manifest the Lord within so that they could 
carry on the work of Swami Vivek ananda for the spiritual 
regeneration of India.”* 

Theosophy is another movement for spiritual edu- 
cation. Though it is not a part of Hinduism many of 
its principles accord well with those of 
Theosophy t Sanathana Dharma. Theolopby, derived 
from the two Greek words Theos (God) and Sophia (Wisdom), 
means the direct knowledge of God. Its essence is that God 
is everywhere and in everything and that He dwells in us 
and in all about us. It recognises that everything that 

* The Travanoore Census Report 1931, p- 336. . 

t This aoooant of Theosophy was prepared by Prof. R. Srtniv&san, 

n 
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exists shares the Divine Life and therefore, the whole 
creation forms a great Brotherhood. The unity and 
immanence of God and the brotherhood of man are its 
basic truths. It reconciles the different religions by 
recognising the basic characteristics and culls its doctrines 
from all of them by an eclectic process. It reveals the 
glory of God's Plan which is evolution. 

Birth is like the entrance into a workshop or labora- 
tory, and since it is not possible to realise the Divine 
Nature in us by the experience of one lifetime, we reincar- 
nate again and again, everytime becoming more developed 
in thought, feeling and action, till we realise ourselves. 
This circle of births and deaths is worked out under the 
direction of one Supreme Law, the law of action and 
reaction, otherwise known as the Law of Karma. This is 
the law of readjustment which is put into operation by 
every thought, feeling, word and deed. Its subsidiary 
expressions are that thought builds character, desire 
attracts objects and makes opportunities for acquiring 
them, and action makes our environment according as it 
has brought happiness or unhappiness to others. When 
we do evil we create discord in the universal harmony, and 
we must restore that harmony. The evil must be undone 
by new good, and the good must be reshaped to a more far- 
reaching good. Karma is thus the result at any one time 
of all the thoughts, desires and actions of the past manifest 
in our character, our opportunities and our environment. 
It may limit our present, but our present thoughts, desires 
and actions can also change our future Karma everyday. 
The purpose of this long process of evolution through a 
series of lives is the unfolding of our Divinity. As ex- 
emplars of the fruit of human evolution are the Masters 
who have passed beyond men, the Rishis who, completing 
their human evolution, have passed beyond death and at- 
tained .liberation But these perfect flowers of humanity, 
whom theosophy calls “Masters of the Wisdom”, have 
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voluntarily dedicated Themselves to the helping of humanity, 
so that the human soul may through their ministration 
more easily and quickly reach perfection. They constitute 
the Great While Brotherhood, which governs the world. They 
permit those who fulfil certain conditions to become their 
disciples, so that they might hasten their evolution, and, 
entering the great Brotherhood, assist in its work for men. 

The basic ideas of Theosophy are summed up by 
Madame Blavatsky, the co-founder of the Theosophical 
Society, as follows : — 

“A. clean life, an open mind, a pure heart, an eager 
intellect, an unveiled spiritual perception, a brotherliness 
for all, a readiness to give and receive advice and instruc- 
tion, a courageous endurance of personal injustice, a brave 
declaration of principles, a valiant defence of those who 
are unjustly attacked, and a constant eye to the ideal of 
human progress and perfection which the Sacred Science 
depicts — these are the Golden Stairs up the steps of which 
the learner may climb to the temple of Divine Wisdom.” 

There is considerable literature on the path of Holi- 
ness, the Narrow Ancient way and its stages as well as the 
qualifications for treading it. The man who would enter 
the path must recognise unity as his aim, to be reached by 
utmost devotion to God and tireless service of man. The 
first stage, known as the Probationary Path, consists of the 
acquiring of the four qualifications, namely, (i) discrimina- 
tion between the real and the unreal ; (ii) dispassion or 
desirelessness regarding the unreal ; (iii.) the six points of 
conduct, (self-control in thought, self_ control in action, 
tolerance, endurance, confidence in the* (’od within and 
equanimity), and (iv) love. These bring the aspirant to the 
entrance of the Temple of God and PI is Ministers. 

The morality that Theosophy teaches is based on the 
recognition of the One Omnipresent Life. It regards every 
virtue as an expression of Love and Truth and calls for 
their display in all contacts of life. Truth is the basis of 
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intellectual character and love, of moral character, and he 
who displays them in their fulness and completeness is the 
perfect man. Simultaneously Theosophy teaches that 
Beauty is a Law of Manifestation and places the Beautiful 
on a level with the Good and the True. Beauty is the 
essential condition of perfect work. 

But while this body of doctrines is known as Theo- 
sophy, it is not necessary that any member of the Theoso- 
phical Society should believe in it. One can deny all this, 
and yet, accepting the principle of the brotherhood of man, 
become and remain a member. It is the purpose of the 
Theosophical Society as a whole to provoke thought on 
these truths all over the world. Fullest freedom of thought 
is enjoyed, but every member is expected to show the 
same respect for the freedom of thought of other members 
as he expects for his own. The Society has the motto 
“ There is no Religion higher than Truth ” and its 
objects are : — 

(1) To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood 
of humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste 
or colour ; 

(2) to encourage the study of comparative reli- 
gion, philosophy, science and art ; and 

(3) to investigate the unexplained laws of nature 
and the powers latent in man. 

Travancore was amongst the earliest parts of India 
to respond to the appeal of Theosophy. The ‘Ananta Lodge’ 

at .Trivandrum was established as early 
In Travancore.* - n 18g3 when Col H g Olcott, the 

President Founder of the Theosophical Society, visited 
Travancore on the invitation of the public. In 1903 
was established the Sansthana Dharma Vidy5$sla at 
Alleppey. 

The work of the Theosophical movement in that 
centre and the adjoining places has been conducted by the 
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authorities of that institution and the Alleppey Theosophical 
Lodge. 

The Kerala Theosophical Federation, of which the 
Travanoore Lodges are a part, was formed in 1913 and was 
registered in 1927. It is one of the earliest all-Kerala organi- 
sations and has held as many as fifteen all-Kerala gather- 
ings and sixteen all-Travancore gatherings. The Federation 
interests itself in the establishment and maintenance of 
schools and the publication of books and pamphlets. There 
are also a Kalari and a Workers’ Fund attached to it. 
Under the guidance of the Federation the National Educa- 
tion Campaign was carried out in 1917, the Brotherhood 
Campaign in 1924, the Straight Theosophy Campaign in 
1935, the Great Plan Campaign in 1936, and the Campaign 
of Understanding in 1937. 

The members of the Theosophical Society are taking 
considerable interest in humanitarian work, the Art Move- 
ment and social reform. Lectures in temples were started 
in 1915. The scheme of lectures is now supported by grants 
from the Devaswom Department. Theosophists are also 
engaged in educational and religious work in jails. 
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CHAPTER X 


RELIGION — CHRISTIAN IT Y. 

When Lord Curzon visited Travancore in 1900, he 
found that there were more Christians here than in the 
state of other Indian states. At that time the 
Christianity. Christian population was about seven lakhs. 
The Census Report of 1931 gives their number as a little 
above sixteen lakhs. According to Ward and Conner there 
were only 112,158 Christians in 1820. During the last one 
hundred and eighteen years the proportion of Christians 
to the total population has risen considerably. Out of 
the total Christian population of 6,296,763 in the whole 
of India 3,820,625 or about 60 per cent, reside in southern 
India and more than one-fourth of the total is found in 
Travancore. 

“ The Christian Church is a religious-moral society, 
connected together by a common faith in Christ, and which 

„ , . seeks to represent in its uniied life the 

Growth of sects. . 

Kingdom of God announced by Christ 

Differences relating to the objects of Christian faith and 
ecclesiastical life early separated the churck into various 
distinct societies, each of which commonly assumed to 
itself exclusively the name of the “ True Church of 
Christ, 1 ’ and branded the others with the titles 'heresy' and 
'schism'.* 44 The whole Christian religion , ^ays Mosheim. 
“is comprehended in two parts; one of which teaches 
what is to be believed upon divine subjects; the other, 
how we ought to live. The Aposrles ordinarily call the 
former the mystery or the truth , the latter godliness . The 

* A Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, Dr. John, C. L. Giesler, Vol. I, 
(Clerk’s Foreign Theological Library, Vol. XV), pp. 1 & 2* 

83 
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standard anti rule of both are, those books which God 
dictated to certain individuals, chosen for the purpose^ 
either before or after the death of Christ." * These books 
are the Old and the New Testaments. At first all who 
professed to believe that Jesus was the only Redeemer of 
mankind, and who promised to lead a holy life, conformably 
to the religion that he taught, were received immediately 
among the disciples of Christ. A full instruction in the 
principles of Christianity did not precede baptism, but 
followed it. Later on individuals were admitted into Ihe 
sacred font only after instruction in the primary truths of 
religion. Certain forms and ceremonies copied from the 
surrounding peoples were first tolerated and then adopted. 
Prayers were followed by oblations of bread and wine. 
Pasts became popular. The simple teachings of Christ 
were amplified by the doctrines of eastern philosophy. 
The Christians of Asia Minor differed from the other 
Christians and especially those of Rome. In the course 
of a few centuries a great many sects arose each differing 
from others in their view of the nature of Christ, his divine 
and human attributes, the veneration of the Virgin and 
other connected matters. 

The Christians in Travancore do not form a homogene- 
ous community. There are different churches and various 
sects. But they are all of them guided by 
Th sectionT Ut certain common aspirations which have 
evolved from a common faith in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The accretions of the stream of time have 
made numerous deposits on its ancient bed favouring, in 
some measure, the growth and dissemination of exotic 
notions. But the word of Christ is still the highest autho- 
rity. The chief sections of the community according to 


* Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, J. L. Von Mosheim: Translated 
by J. Murdock, pp. 101 and 102, 
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numerical importance, as classified in the Census Report of 
1931, are: — Romo Syrians, Roman Catholics*, Jacobite Syri- 
ans, Mar Thoma Syrians, South Indian United Church and 
Anglican Communion. There are also other denominations 
which are numerically small. The more important of these 
are:— the Salvation Army and the Lutheran, Methodist, 
Baptist and Brother missions. The essentials of the faith 
and practice of the important churches are given at the 
end of this chapter. 

The propagation of the faith was regarded as a sacred 
duty by all the people who came under its sway; for, “Jesus 
came and spake unto them saying, All 
St. Thomas. p 0wer [ s given unto me in heaven and earth. 
Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and His Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Of those disciples of the Lord who proceeded in different 
directions to preach the Gospel, one, the Apostle Thomas, 
visited Malabar and pursued his ministration. The Malabar 
Christians believe the visit of St. Thomas to be a historical 
verity, a title to the undisputed ancient character of their 
church. 

Many are the writers of eminence who hold that the 
coming of the Apostle to Malabar was nothing more than 
a myth. “ The reason why many scholars are so sceptical 
about the matter seems to be (1) the iconoclastic attitude 
towards tradition introduced by the modern Prussian 
school of historians, (2) the imperfect acquaintance with 
sources whioh are not available in the European languages 
and a general disbelief in them, and perhaps (3) a natural 
disinclination to believe how India which lay outside the 
Roman empire and is identified with Hinduism should possess 
the tomb of one of the twelve apostles of Jesus... ”t The sub- 

* They may be more appropriately styled Latin Catholics, 
t Was the Apostle Thomas in South India? .Dr. P. J. Thomas, 
Professor, University of Madras. 
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ject is a much debated one in the polemics of church history. 
Some writers are positive that the Apostle never came to 
India but went instead to Ethiopia. Others contend that if 
at all he did come to this country it was to North-West India 
associated with the name of Gondophores. A third school 
takes the view that he preached in South India but confined 
his activities to the Coromandel coast. The general drift 
of these arguments appears to be to establish that the 
Apostle, wherever else he might have gone, did never visit 
Malabar. To some extent the actual fact has suffered in its 
appreciation through the bleak freezings of neglect. The 
political supremacy of the western nations for the last five 
hundred years has invested the facts recorded in their 
histories with an air of sanctified authority. The doubt 
thrown on the tradition by European writers makes it un- 
trustworthy in the eyes of the historians. 

The Portuguese and the Dutch, the French and the 
English, came to India allured by notions of commercial 
profit more than by motives of philan- 
^negleoted?* thropy to save the souls of those who 
venerated the name of Jesus Christ. The 
Portuguese identified themselves so much with the cause 
of papal supremacy throughout the whole world that they 
felt more concerned in extending their own authority and 
influence than in discovering ancient origins. Yet in 1517 
Duartes Menezes, Viceroy of Goa, appointed a commission 
to search for the relics of St. Thomas. They discovered 
certain relics which they believed were the bones of the 
Saint. But that conclusion has now been proved to be 
wrong. The Protestant Dutch had little sympathy for the 
Malabar Christians who followed a creed different from 
theirs and scandalised £hem by the observance of certain 
peouliar religious ceremonies. The history of the French 
enterprise in India soon ended in a dire tragedy. And the 
English were obliged to concentrate their energy and 
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resources on the conquest of a great continent before the 
interests of the Christian faith attracted their attention. 
When the British public ultimately realised that it was the 
duty of a Christian nation to extend the Christian faith 
within their possessions in the east, it was the Church of 
England and the Protestant missions which guided and 
controlled the movement. As the doctrines of the Syrian 
Church in Malabar differed from those of their own, neither 
the earlier historians nor the earlier missionaries made a 
sustained endeavour to discover the true character of the 
Malabar Church or to examine how deep it had struck its 
roots into the past. 


Treatment of the 
tradition. 


A hundred years ago Hough who was Chaplain of 
the English Church at Tinnevelly wrote his book on the 
“History of Christianity in India”. The 
learned author discredited the prevalent 
account of the Apostle’s visit to Malabar, 
though he upheld his visit to Socotra. According to 
him, though certain facilities of a limited character 
were open to navigation, it was not probable that any 
but traders would venture far eastwards before the 
second century. The weight and measure applied by him 
are manifestly inaccurate. If the desire for trade and the 
exigencies of political ambition made travelling anything 
but an abnormal enterprise, the missionary who desired to 
carry the word of God to the remotest confines of the earth 
would find no difficulty in arriving at the Malabar coast 
from Socotra, Edessa or Antioch. Th°. Jearned Chaplain 
emphasises the absence of what he calls the ‘faintest 
vestiges of authentic history’ in support of the coming of 
St Thomas and finds an easy way to reject the tradition. 
What is the authentic evidence of the facts of history 
whioh are said to have transpired nearly 2,000 years ago? 
It is not reasonable to hope that the visit of St. Thomas 
could be proved by certified records in the archives of 
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government; nor is it right to think that the transactions 
should, if true, be recorded on stone or copper. St. Thomas 
came to India to preach Christianity, not to create historical 
evidence. But the position of Hough gave a pass-port to 
his opinions. The epigrammatic sentences of Kaye were so 
many nails driven into what he considered the ‘coffin’ of the 
St. Thomas story. But as that learned writer clearly ex- 
pressed his obligation to Hough, virtually admitting that he 
made no independent investigations into the subject, his 
view cannot possess as much force as will be necessary to 
refute the claims of the Malabar Christians, put forward, 
repeated and recognised from the earliest times. 

Later historians like Sir William Hunter and Vincent 
Smith, though unwilling to brush aside the St. Thomas tra- 
dition, were equally disinclined to accept the visit of the 
Apostle to Malabar as a historical fact. Sir William Hun- 
ter disposes of the tradition with the observation that 
‘ modern authorities are not wanting who consider that 
there is no evidence for St. Thomas’ labours in Madras or 
India proper.’ Vincent Smith concedes that Mr. Milne Rae 
carried his scepticism too far when he attributed the esta- 
blishment of the Christian congregation to the missionaries 
from the banks of the Tigris in the fifth or the sixth century. 
He admits “ that a personal visit of the Apostle to Southern 
India was easily feasible in the conditions of the time and 
that there is nothing incredible in the traditional belief that 
he came by way of Socotra, where an ancient settlement 
undoubtedly existed.”* But his finding on the evidence is 
that the actual, f apt of such personal visit cannot be either 
proved or disproved. According to E. J. Rapson, the legend 
of St. Thomas has been furnished with an historical setting 
which is chronologically possible. But he does not express 
a definite opinion. ML Logan, the author of the Malabar 
Manual, concedes that “ there is no inherent improbability 
in the .tradition that the Apostle Thomas was one of the 
* Early History of India, V. A- Smith p. 235. 
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earliest immigrants from the West,” though he attaches 
considerable weight to the absence of direct contemporary 
proof. But so long as the events of the period are not borne 
out by any authoritative chronicles, official documents or 
authentic lithic records, no rigorous standard can be legiti- 
mately applied to exclude the value of the tradition which, 
as he himself admits, is 41 implicitly believed by the 
generality of the adherents.”* K. P. PadmanSbha Menon, 
who devoted the best part of his life to researches in the 
history of Kerala with the help of a judicial training 
and a phenomenal industry, was inclined to respect the tra- 
dition as being worthy of acceptance. 

The evidence available on the subject and the cir- 
cumstances which explain and supplement it point unmis- 
takably to the truth of the traditional 

the tradition account. I he hrs t landmark m the realm of 
tradition which has solidified itself during 
the last nineteen centuries is the belief preserved in the 
memory of the Malabar Jews. They affirm that when they 
landed in Malabar in 69 A. D. they found there a colony of 
Christians, f In the first century there arose three tales, 
one in Alexandria, another in the Punjab, and a third in 
South India. The second and the third were woven into a har- 
monious fabric in Edessa. These four places are separated 
from each other by enormous distances of more than two 
thousand miles. Milne Rae is not prepared to believe that 
there were Jews, Christians or Brahmans in Malabar. J But 
the researches of scholars have lifted the veil which con- 
cealed the light from him. The removal of tfie bones from 
Mylapore to Edessa appears to have been effected in the 

# Malabar Manual, Logan, Vol. I, p. 199. 

f Asiatic Journal, Vol. IV, cited by K. P. Padman&bha Menon, in his 
Hiatory of Kerala Vol. I- 

| The Syrian Churoh in India, Milne Rae p. 69. 
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middle of the second century. In 394 A. D. the casket 
containing the bones was removed from its former place to 
the great church at Edessa erected in honour of the Saint. 
In 442 — 443 A. D. Anatolius the general made an offering 
of a silver casket to hold the relics. 


From the third century there is recorded evidence 
from various sources which by its cumulative effect 


Recorded evidence. 


warrants the truth of the story. One of 
the earliest is the Apocryphal Acts of 


Juda Thomas of which versions exist in Syriac, Greek and 


Latin. It mentions the visit of St. Thomas to Malabar. 


Of these the earliest, Syriac, is assigned to the middle of 
the third century A. D. Hippolytus who lived in the latter 
part of the second and the early years of the third century 
mentions the martyrdom at Calamina. It is referred to by 
writers in the latter part of the third century and repeated 
by St. Jerome about 300 A. D. The Hymns composed in the 
fourth century by St. Ephreim give certain important 
facts about the Apostle. When St. Ephreim wrote there 
was a church at Edessa named after St. Thomas. St. 


Chrysostome (341 to 401 A. D.) noticed the fact that the 
tomb of St. Thomas was in the east as much venerated as 


that of St. Peter at Rome. The hymns cited by Bishop 
Medlycott throw considerable light on the subject.* 

Towards the close of the sixth century Gregory 
of Tours recorded that the holy remains of the Saint 
were removed from Calamina to the city of Edessa in 
Persia and there interred. “ In that part of India where 
he first rested ”, says he, “ stands a church and monastery 
of striking dimensions elaborately designed and adorned ”. 
In the ninth century King Alfred of England dispatched 
an embassy under Sighelon to the shrine of St. Thomas 
at Mylapore. Marco Polo and John of Montecarvino saw 
the shrine at Mylapore in the closing years of the fourteenth 


• Vide India and the Apostle, Thomas, pp. 22 — $1. 
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century. Friar Odoric states that in Ma'abar* was laid 
the body of the blessed Thomas the Apostle and records the 
details of the tradition. Marignoli in the fourteenth century 
and Nicolo Conte in the fifteenth add their share of 
evidence in support of the tradition which was current 
throughout the Christian world. 

The evidence furnished by belief and conduct is 
equally uninterrupted. There is an annual festival cele- 
brated in the Mylapore church in commemoration of the 
death of the Apostle. There is another at Edessa to 
perpetuate the memory of the arrival of his bones there. 
The former is on the 21st of December, while the latter 
takes place on the 3rd of July. The Malabar Christians 
frequently participate in the Mylapore festival. The 
memory of the Apostle is honoured in most of the Chris- 
tian countries. Sacramentaries, martyrologies and calen- 
dars of the Eastern and Western churches make promi- 
nent mention of him, and the prescribed ceremonies are 
duly performed. It is significant that no country other 
than India claims the honour of having witnessed his 
martyrdom. 

Claudius Buchanan refers to the visit of the Apostle 
in these words : • “ The fact is certainly of little conse- 
quence; but I am satisfied that we have as good authority 
for believing that the Apostle Thomas died in India as 
that the Apostle Peter died at Rome”. This is the view ex- 
pressed by one who was a member of the Church of England 
and who was not interested in making a long pedigree 
for the Malabar Christians. The official reportt made 
by the Rev. Dr. Kerr of the GovernmeiA, of Madras lends 
additional weight to the opinion expressed by Buchanan. 
The visit of St. Thomas came in for judicial consideration in 
the Travancore Court of Final Appeal. “There is a tradition” 


# Ma’abar means the Coromandel Coast, 
j* Of the year 1806 A. J), 
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said Justice Ormsby, in the judgment of the Syrian 
Church case *, “that that church (Malankarai) Was found 
about 52 A. D. by Apostle Thomas, a tradition which is 
mentioned by every writer on the history of the Malabar 
Church”. 

The St. Thomas tradition derives additional strength 
from the circumstances that it has firmly maintained its 
ground though from early Portuguese times investigations 
were repeatedly made to examine its genuineness. The 
Portuguese Viceroy Nuno da Cunha ordered an inquiry to be 
started by competent agency; and King Emmanuel recom- 
mended “most particularly” to the governors of India to 
“ascertain as carefully as possible what knowledge the 
Indians possess 3d of the life of St. Thomas including the 
details relating to his mortal remains”. Archbishop Menezes, 
the uncompromising defender of the sole and original primacy 
of Rome, was obliged to encourage the celebrations of the 
St. Thomas festival at Diamper. A dignitary of the rank 
and ability of Menezes, pledged to promote the claims 
of the papacy, would never have certified the tradition of 
St. Thomas by his own authority and strengthened it 
with his own homage unless, on proper enquiry being made, 
he was satisfied that the account handed down from gene- 
ration to generation bore in it the unambiguous impress 
of truth. 

Nor is the material evidence of old finds and lithic 
records wanting to complete the catena. In 1568 A.D. some 
Portuguese discovered a white marble 
Material evidence. • while digging to lay the foundations 

of a church at Mylapore. This stone was 2 ft. long by 
1 ft. 6 inches wide, on which was carved in relief a cross. 
An inscription seen on it refers to the death of Thomas 
at Mylapore and refers also to the kings of Malabar and 


* Second Appeal No. 3 of 1061. 
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Coromandel and of Parody who willingly resolved to submit 
themselves to the law of St. Thonu s. 

Alfonso D8 Sousa, the Portuguese governor, obtained 
a few years earlier in 1543 A. D. a plate of copper engraved 
with half-obliterated letters which when deciphered was 
found to bear evidence of a donation, from a king to the 
Apostle Thomas, of land for building a church. When the 
foundations of the fort at Goa were being dug, they dis- 
covered ruins of an old building, and among them a bronze 
cross with the figure of Jesus Christ fastened on it. 

Earlier still in 1521 A. D. a sepulchre at Mylappre was 
found, containing bones which were taken to be those of the 
Apostle. The accepted version being that the bones were 
taken away to Edessa, it may be argued that the conclusion 
is marred by the discovery of the sepulchre. The answer is 
that the authorities are agreed that the bones allowed to be 
preserved in Mylapore were those of one of the Apostle’s 
disciples killed at the same time. These three finds taken 
together would show that the traditional account of 
St. Thomas coming to Malabar, building churches, and 
receiving the crown of martyrdom at Calmina is not a 
figment as is sometimes attempted to be made out. If the 
facts* stated above are true the other evidence bearing upon 
the subject would receive strong corroboration. 

It is stated that the Christians found in south India 
by the Portuguese at the time of their landing were 
heretics who had imbibed the errors of Nestorian teachings.! 
The S8lf-interest of the Catholic missions would not nor- 
mally engender in the missionaries a desire to recognise the 
ancient origin of a heretical church, ret they make an 
emphatic statement that the finds afford a wonderful 
proof, which no cavilling can gainsay, of the antiquity 

• These facts are taken from ‘Catholic Missions in Southern India’, Strick- 
land and Marshall, pp. 31 and 3-\ 

t I>o. p. 33- 
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and apostolicity rtf the main teaching of t he Holy Catholic 
Church in India. The references to material objects 
and the mention of specific details furnish some guarantee 
of truth though the acceptance of hearsay information 
appears to have tainted the reasoning. To the latter cate- 
gory belongs the statement that in a short tince after St. 
Francis preached on the Travancore coast “it was almost 
entirely Christian” and that; “the majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the district are even now Christians.”# 

Bishop Medlycott sums up his views of the Apostle’s 
Medlyeott’s views. visit thus : — 

1. He would have preached through the whole 
of that tract of country lying south of the Caspian Sea, 
the “Mare Hyrcanum” of his days — east of the mountain 
range of Armenia and of the Tigris, down to Karmania 
in southern Persia. 

2. It would he during this first apostolic tour 
that he came in contact with the north-western corner 
of India at Gondophares’ court. 

3. After the demise of the blessed Virgin Mary 
when, according to ecclesiastical tradition, the second 
dispersion of the apostles took place, Thomas commenced 
his second apostolic tour. Probably, from Palestine he 
travelled into northern Africa, and thence, preaching 
through Ethiopia, he passed on to Socotra where he must 
have stayed some time to establish the faith. Going thence 
he would have landed on the west coast of India. 

4. From Malabar the Apostle would find no diffi- 
culty in crossing over to the Coromandel coast. He 
might easily travel by any one of the several passes across 
the ghats known and regularly used by the natives in 
ancient times for intercourse between both coasts, as 
being the shorter and the less dangerous route for such 
communication. 

* Catholic Missions in southern India, Strickland and Marshall, p. 36, 
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5. It would be on the Coromandel coast that he 
ended his apostolic labours. This is upheld by the joint 
traditions of the Christians of the Coromandel and the 
Malabar coasts. 


The array of authority against the truth of the 
St. Thomas tradition is large ; Basnage, La Croze, Tille- 


Authority against 
the tradition. 


mont, Renadot, the Abbe Fleury, Burnell, 
Kaye, Milne Rae and Rev. Mateer, are 


names in that list. But a large volume of 


material bearing on the subject has now been brought 
to light, which goes to prove that the visit of Si. 
Thomas to Malabar and his ministration in this country' 


are historical facts. This result of modern research was 


in some measure anticipated by Reander who published 
his General History of the Christian Church in 1842. 
“ The ancient Syro-Persian Church,” says he, “whose re- 
mains survive to the present day on the coast of Malabar 
in the East Indies boasts of, as its founder, the Apostle 
Thomas and professes to be able to point out the place of 
his burial. Were this a tradition handed down within’ the 
community itself independent of other accounts, we should 
not be inclined to yield credence to it ; but neither on the 
other hand should one he warranted in rejecting it absolu- 
tely”. The fact relied on by Kaye that, towards the close 
of the second century the Gospel had reached the ears of 
the dwellers on the south Indian coast is excellent testi- 
mony to the truth of the story, particularly because it 
amounts to an admission by a writer who is sceptical about 
the visit of St. Thomas. So long as there is no proof that it, 
was some person other than St. Thomas’ w’ho introduced 
Christianity into Malabar, it may in justice he believed that, 
the visit of St. Thomas is a historical event,.* 

The St. Thomas tradition is not a creation ot fancy. 
It is not a legend not founded on fact. On the oth er hand, 

* The theory thftt Christianity was introduced into south India by 
Bartholomew has little foundation, 
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the co-existenee of co-ordinate facts points to the definite 
conclusion that the Apostle did come to 
Malabar to make the earliest beginnings 
for the propagation of Christianity. 


Conclusion. 


The majority of the Christians in Travail core are 
called Syrian Christians. The Syrian Church of Malabar is 
the oldest church in the whole of India. Ori- 
CkristinnK ginally, some people of Syrian origin must 
have settled down on the Malabar coast, 
though their number might have been very limited. Gradu- 
ally their numbers increased by the admission within their 
ranks of the off-spring of intermarriages between the mem- 
bers of successive batches of immigrants and the inhabitants 
of the land. It is stated by certain authors that “ the mem- 
bers of the Church of Malabar are called Syrians not 
because they have Syrian blood in their veins but because 
they have a Syrian liturgy. They are not of the Syrian 
nation but of the Syrian rite. The name in this case is not 
an ethnological or geographical designation but is purely 
ecclesiastical.”* 


“ The discovery of the Syrian Christians of St. 
Thomas on the Malabar coast was a fruitful source of 
perplexity to both sections of European Christendom”, 
says Dean Stanley, who quotes a passage from Gibbon. 
“ Their separation from the western world had left them 
in ignorance of the improvements or corruptions of a 
thousand years ; and their conformity with the faith and 
practice of the fifth century would equally disappoint the 
prejudices of a •PafJtst or a Protestant ”.f The distinctive 
characteristic of the Syrian Church in Malabar is its 
veneration for the text of the Gospel and the Syriac lan- 
guage in which it was revealed. It is said that “ the 


• Milne Rae in the Christian College Magazine of Sept. 1890, p. 1 84, 
t Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, A. P. Stanley, p. 42. 
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eastern Church was, like the east, stationary and 
immutable; the western, like the west, progressive and 
flexible.” “This distinction is the more remarkable”, says 
Stanley, “because, at certain periods of their course, 
there can be no doubt that the civilisation of the eastern 
Church was far higher than that of the western”.* While 
in the west the utmost attention was bestowed to the 
propaganda of converting the heathens, the children of the 
eastern Church who settled in Malabar desired only to 
keep intact the treasures which they possessed. In the 
west the principles of a Universal Church and Universal 
Empire combined to erect a virtual despotism in matters 
of theology and church discipline, rendering the common 
people to unqualified submission to the clergy for several 
centuries. In the east the lay public appears to have 
occasionally exerted influence in shaping the policy of 
church government. 

In Malabar the Christians of St. Thomas were in 
certain respects in a better position than their co-religion- 
ists in their ancient home ; for, while in Syria and Persia 
the independence of religious profession and practice 
suffered on account of imperial vagaries and Moslem 
intervention, the Christians of Malabar were able to conti- 
nue their peaceful existence among a population tolerant 
and friendly, under the protection of rulers, who, though 
attached to their own Hindu faith, appreciated the justice 
and the wisdom of permitting the immigrants and their 
descendants to follow their own path of salvation. 

j 

Isolated attempts appear to have been made from 
early times to place the Malabar Christians directly in 
communion with the Church of Rome. 
Efforts of Rome. p rom the com ing G f the Portuguese, 

however, a sustained policy of proselytism was pursued 
under the authority of the Papal See to modify .their 
* Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, A. P. Stanley, p. 2Q. 
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practices. From the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Protestant missions have also been making strenuous 
endeavours to effect conversions. But, while profiting by 
association with the peoples of the west, the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar have always kept their traditions 
substantially intact. 


The First churches. 


As the first general council at Nicaea was held in 
325 A. D. the faith which was introduced into Malabar by St, 
Thomas must have been of the precontro- 
versial days. The Apostle himself is said 
to have founded seven churches on this coast, namely those 
at Palayur, near Chavakkad in British Malabar. Maliankara 
near Cranganore in the Cochin State, Kottakkayal near 
North Parur, Kokkamangalam or South Pallipuram, Quilon 
or Kollam, Niranam in Thiruvalla, and Nilakkel near 
ChSyel, the last five being in Travancore. It is believed 
that he preached and laboured for many years in Malabar. 
He converted a large number of persons from different 
castes including several Namputhiri Brahmans. Of these 
families Sankarapuri and Pakalomattam were the most 
prominent, and these were set apart by him for sacred 
orders. 


The Manichaeans. 


Some of the Portuguese writers say that there was 
persecution of the Christians after the death of Apostle 
Thomas. During the latter half of the third 
century Thomas the Manechian of ‘the 
school of Manes’* laboured in south Travancore. He 
tried to convert many Christians to his faith. A few 
families yielded. They are now called the ManigrSmakkSr. 
Only eight families stood fast and they were called Dhariy- 
aykkal. Their descendants are to this day to be seen in 
south Travancore in the village of Thif uvith5mc5du. 


n Some hold that it was poet M&oika V&chakar who attempted 
cop version. 
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Knaya Thoma or Thomas Cana, a merchant, is said 
to have visited Malabar in 345 A. D. bringing with him 
several priests, students, a bishop and 
Knaya Thoma. Christian women and children, from Bagh- 
dad, Nineveh and Jerusalem. Many scholars hold that 
Cana came only in the eighth or the ninth century and 
that he was a Nestorian. According to the traditional 
aooount, he built a church at Mah&devarpattanam where the 
Syrian liturgy was followed in the worship. It is said that 
he married two wives, one of higher and the other of lower 
caste. Hence the division of the community into Norther- 
ners and Southerners (Northists and Southists). Another 
theory regarding the division into two sections is that the 
Southerners were the new immigrants who were brought in 
by Thomas Cana and who settled in the south street in 
Cranganore, while the Northerners were the old indigenous. 
Christians who had the north street for their origin. The 
cleavage between the two sections is still kept up, as custom 
does not permit intermarriage between them.* 

The churches of Malabar were often visited by priests 
and bishops and there is prominent mention made of them 
c in the accounts of travellers. In A. D. 190 

maintained. Pantaenus of Alexandria is said to have 

visited India. Eusebius, bishop of Caes- 
sarea (264 — 340 A. D.), mentions the visit of Pantaenus. 
Sir William Hunter conjectures that the India visited by 
Pantaenus was Malabar. Cosmos Indicopleustes, the Alexan- 
drian traveller, mentions the existence of the Christian 
church in Malabar. He visited Malabar and Ceylon in 522 
A.D. More than a hundred years later Jesujabus Adjabinus, 
Nestorian Patriarch (650 — 660 A.D.), appears to have written 
to the Metropolitan of Persia, t who was under his 

* The Cochin State Manual, 1911, pp. 218-219. 

f In the days of Cosmos in the 6th Century the Churoh of Malabar was 
subject, in matters ecclesiastical, to the Metropolitan of Persia. 

84 
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jurisdiction, complaining against the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of India down to Quilon caused by the absence of 
bishops. In the eighth century one of the bishops in India 
obtained the rank of metropolitan from the patriarch of 
Babylon. There was the practice of inviting all the bishops 
to meet the patriarch in synod once in six years, but latterly 
those in distant countries including India from which 
travelling was ‘hindered by mountain ranges infested with 
robbers and by seas fatal with ship-wrecks and tempests, 
were exempted from appearing. But it was declared incum- 
bent upon those metropolitans to send every sixth year 
letters of consent and union setting forth any business 
which required decision or direction.’ Express instructions 
were also given that from every country money should be 
collected and sent to headquarters. Thus we see that 
.the Christian church existed on the coast from very 
early days. 

The details of worship and matters connected there- 
with in these churches are thus described by Mackenzie,: — 
, , “It is usually supposed that the Liturgy 

worship. which the Christians on this coast used 
was the Liturgy of All the Apostles, com- 
posed by St. Adaeus and St. Meris. This Chaldean Liturgy 
was adopted by the Nestorians when they were expelled from 
the Roman Empire and fled into Persia. But Dr. Neale, 
maintains that the Liturgy used on this coast was collateral 
with, rather than derived from, the Chaldean Liturgy of 
All Apostles and is clearly a much earlier form of a most 
remote antiquity much earlier than the fifth oentury, and 
at the very latest, of the beginning of the 4th century, but 
which may have come from Apostolic times. In the 
Liturgy of St. James there is a phrase ‘gave to us His 
Apostles and disciples’, which is cited to show that the 
Liturgy was written by St. James himself. So in this 
Liturgy there is a passage whioh has no parallel in any 
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known Eastern Rite and may possibly have been written by 
the Apostle St. Thomas himself. The passage is, ‘Grant 
moreover, My Lord, that the ears which have heard the 
voice of Thy songs, may never hear the voice of clamour 
and dispute. Grant also that the eyes which have seen 
Thy great love, may also behold Thy blessed hope 


Information 

meagre. 


Very little is known of the history of the Malabar 
Church for about eight centuries prior to the coming of the 
Portuguese. The history of this period “is 
no more than a few stray names said to be 
of bishops struggling hard for spiritual 

sway over Malabar ”. During these centuries of 

absence of regular intercourse with the mother church, 
the Syrians appear to have accepted the help and counsels 
of Nestorian bishops, Jacobite patriarchs and Latin mission- 
aries.t 


But the existence of the Malabar Church was for 
long known in the remotest parts of Christendom. Pious 
people in the west, even King Alfred from 

^westerners* 16 distant England, contemplated the Indian 
Church in the exercise of their devotion, 
sending alms for the benefit of the institutions which kept 
alive the memories of St. Thomas and St. Bartolomew. J ohn 
of Montecorvino, a Latin missionary, visited the Christian 
settlements of Quilon on his way to China and offered wor- 
ship in the Church of St. Thomas the Apostle. He also 
baptised about a hundred persons. Marco Polo, the celebra- 
ted Venetian traveller, refers to Nestorian' Christians of 
Malabar and mentions the St. Thomas tradition. So does 
friar Jordanus who visited Quilon and gave information to 
Pope John XXII who became so much interested in the 
Nazar 5, pi Christians of that city that h e appointed Jordanus 

* Travanoore State Manual, N&gam Aiya, Vol. II, p. HO. , 

t Travanoore State Manual, N&gam Aiya, Vol. II, pp. 123—24. 
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himself a® the bishop of Quilon and sent him with his 
credentials. His Holiness said:— “ Praying we beseech that 
divisions cease and clouds of error stain not the brightness 
of faith of all regenerated by the waters of baptism; and 
that the phantom of schism and wilful blindness to faith 
unsullied darken not the vision of those who believe in 
Christ and adore his name.” The account is corroborated by 
John Marignoli (1347 A. D.) who speaks of the St. Thomas 
Christians of Quilon with considerable warmth. He erected 
a marble pillar with a stone cross on it with the Pope’s 
arms engraved “intended to last till the world’s end.” 
Learning at first hand the toleration extended to the 
Christians by the ruling family of Travancore, the friar 
paid a visit to the Queen, the “ glorious queen of Sheba” by 
whom he was received with great courtesy.* 

The separation of the Malabar Church into various 
denominations had its origin in numerous historical events 
which have transpired in the course of 
Nestorius. many centuries. The Nestorian Church 
dates its origin from the times of the dispute between the 
followers of Nestorius, the patriarch of Constantinople ) 
and Cyril of Alexandria. Nestorius abhorred the confusion 
of the two natures and persisted in the discrimination of 
the humanity of Jesus from the divinity of Master Christ. 
The Blessed Virgin he revered as the “Mother of Christ”, 
but his ears were offended with the rash and recent title 
of the “ Mother of God ”. 


The Nestorians differ from the other Christians 
in the following particulars: — “that there are in Christ 
DiSermceo in two natures and two substances each 

doctrine. 0 f w hich has its own personality; that 

they reject the Council of Ephesus (431 A. D.); that 

• . The Wonders of the Em* and Cathay and the Way TMtber, Friar 
Jardama, edited by Cot H. Yvfe. 
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they will not call Mary the Mother of God; and wholly 
reject the expressions God was crucified and died; that 
they admit no natural and personal but only a friendly 
union of the Word that was God, execrate Cyril as being 
a wicked wretch and venerate Nestorius and Theodor us of 
Mopsuestia, as being saints; that they worship no images ; 
and perform their worship, which is very simple, in the 
Syriac language. Together with baptism which they 
generally administer on the 40th day after the birth, and the 
Lord’s supper in which they use leavened bread; they make 
the consecration of priests to be a sacrament. They also 
practise anointing with oil, as a ceremony of worship; and 
likewise in slight diseases, and even in commencing journeys, 
as a sort of consecration ”.* 


Spread of 
Nestorianism. 


The teachings of Nestorius acquired a new energy, 
by the excesses of the victors and the misdirected energy 
of temporal powers. Within a few years 
after the expulsion of Nestorius, Barsumus, 
one of his followers, became bishop of 
Nisibis in 435. A. D. Through his influence the Persian 
monarch Pherozes permitted the Nestorians to make 
Seleucia and Ctesiphon in Persia their principal sees, 
although the Christians who adhered to the opinion of the 
Greeks were expelled. Seleucia became the headquarters of 
Nestorianism. From the school of Nisibis erected by Bar- 
sumus the emissaries of Nestorianism carried its doctrines 
to Egypt, Syria, Arabia, India, Turkey and even to China, t 
The sees of Seleucia and Ctesiphon were afterwards 
removed to Baghdad and then to Mosul, the 'bishop taking 
the title of Patriarch of Babylon. A section of the Chris- 


* See foot note in Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, J- L. Von Mosheim- 
Translated by James Murdock, Vel. 1. p. 478. 

t Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I, J. L. Von Mosheim". Trans* 
lated by James Mar&oek, p. 478. 
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tians of India thus became subject to the ultimate control 
of the Patriarch of Babylon. They received their bishops 
from Babylon and were operated upon by Nestorian teach- 
ings. Their practices also received accretions from the 
usages of peoples with whom they were obliged to place 
themselves in contact. But the fundamentals of the faith 
remained unimpaired. The activities of the Nestorians 
spread over wide realms and influenced many nations. To 
those who made their progress by sea and land, Malabar 
lay near enough and the Syrian Christians of Malabar 
received them with open hands. 

For three centuries after the Hijira, Nestorianism 
did not suffer on the spread of Islam. The Muhammadans 
at first used their power with moderation 
Its opportunities. an( j were indulgent towards the Christians, 

especially to those who opposed the decrees of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, among whom were the Nestorians. In the 
seventh century the condition of the Nestorians and Mono- 
physites under the new lords of the east was far happier 
than before. While the Greeks were oppressed and banished, 
these two sects secured everywhere a commanding position. 
Jesujabus Adjabenus, Chief Pontiff of the Nestorians, con- 
cluded a treaty first with Muhammad and afterwards with 
Omar and obtained many advantages for his sect. The suc- 
cessors of Muhammad in Persia employed the Nestorians in 
the most important affairs of both the court and the pro- 
vinces ; nor would they suffer any patriarch, except the one 
who governed the sect, to reside in the kingdom of Babylon. 
In the tenth century the Nestorians and Monophy sites 
began to suffer at the hands of the Saracens. Persecution 
assumed dangerous proportions. In the interval, however, 
the Nestorians from Babylon and the surrounding places 
utilised the opportunities of association with Muhammadan 
sailors .and succeeded in establishing and maintaining an 
intercourse with the Christians of Malabar. 
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For a considerable time Nestorian doctrines appear 
to have obtained currency in some measure in the Malabar 
churches. Cosmos Indicopleustes says 
in Maiabai . that bishops to Malabar were sent from 

Persia where they were consecrated. According to him the 
doctrines at that period were those of Ihe Nestorians ; for, 
the Primate of Persia was at that time subject to the 
Nestorian Patriarch of Seleucia. Thus according to some 
authorities the Malabar Church became Nestorian so early 
as 522 A. D.* From a letter written by the Nestorian 
patriarch Jesujabus Adjabenus it may be gathered that 
he took special interest in the Christians of Malabar.f 
In the eighth century the patriarch of Babylon gave 
the dignity of metropolitan to one of the bishops in 
India.J In the Nestorian councils held in Persia on various 
occasions the Malabar Church was uniformly reckoned, 
as one of the districts of their own Persian Church. § 
Thus we find the Nestorian Patriarchs of Seleucia claim- 
ing jurisdiction over the Indian Church in which the 
Church of Malabar was included. Marco Polo who visited 
the coast in the 13th century mentions the prevalence of 
Nestorianism among the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar. 
Nicolo Conte (1428 — 30) found near the tomb of St. 
Thomas Nestorian heretics who, he says, were spread 
throughout India as Jews in Europe. In the Synod of 
Diamper it was amply found that errors of Nestorianism 
had permeated the whole of Malabar. The author of the 
Madras District Gazetteer of Malabar and Anjengo 
says that Menezes succeeded in particularly inducing 
the whole of the Syrian Church to disown “the heres- 
ies and doctrines sown among them and introduced by 

* The Land of the Perum&ls, 1863, Francis Day, p. 216. Also History of 
Kerala, K. P. Padman&bha Mfnon, Vol. II. p. 480. 

t Christianity in Travanoore, Mackenzie, p. 6. 

t Ibid- 

§ Cburoh History of Travanoore, C. M. Augur, p. 33. 
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sehismatical prelates and Nestor ian heretics that governed 
them, under the obedience of the Patriarch of Babylon.* 
But it does not appear that all the Malabar Christians 
accepted Nestorian doctrines. It is definitely asserted 
by some that they held communion with the Pope as 
a body. 


Jacob Baradaeus. 


According to Mosheim the extreme opponents of 
Nestorianism outside the Persian Empire fell into Mono- 
physitism which professed only One 
Nature in Christ. The Monophy sites 
condemned at Chaloedon in 451 A. D. were eventually split 
up into different sects. When they were persecuted and 
“were all but hopeless of preservation, and very few of their 
bishops remained, some of them being dead and others 
in captivity, a monk named Y akoob Boordhana commonly 
known as Jacob Baradaeus, who was of the school of 
Sever us of Antioch, restored their fallen state”. It is 
from this Jacob Baradaeus that the Jacobites derive their 
name. 


The Jacobites are called Monophy sites by very 
eminent writers as Gibbon, Mosheim, Stanley, Neander 
and Bury, names which by their very 
A corrected^ mention should compel the acceptance of 
the nomenclature in matters of history. The 
periodic sentences of Gibbon embellished by genius and 
historical erudition must have been responsible in shaping 
the opinions of later scholars. It is true that the Jacobites 
believe in the One Nature theory but at the same time they 
distinguish the formula enunciated by Eutychus, the 
founder of Monophysitism. Eutychaas maintained that 


the human nature of Christ was absorbed in the -divine 
nature; in other words, that ‘^divinity is the soie nature 


* Madras District Gazetteer* Malabar & Aajcngo, fy. J W HR . 
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in Christ; the humanity being absorbed in it”. The Jaco- 
bite Christians of Malabar accept the one nature theory. 
But they maintain that the human nature does not get 
absorbed in the divine nature. It is for that reason that 
in the ordination ceremony in the Jacobite Church the 
memory of Eutychus is cursed. The Malabar Jacobites 
do not accept that they are Monophysites. They hold 
a position midway between Roman Catholics and Mono- 
physites. 

The Jacobites consolidated themselves into a perma- 
nent body under the Patriarch of Antioch. Under him was 
, , , the Maphrian or Catholicos whose residence 

Malabar and the , m . ., . . , , , , 

Patriarchs. was at iigntum m Mesopotamia. Malabar 
is said to have been under his jurisdiction 
and the connection seems to have been kept up though with 
interruption. While the Nestorian patriarchs of Seleucia 
were trying to exercise jurisdiction over India, the Jacobite 
patriarchs of Antioch were also doing the same through 
their catholicos. Francis Day in his ‘Land of the PerumSls’ 
mentions a Jacobite Bishop from Alexandria who came to 
India in 696 A. D. In a note on page 25 of ‘India Orientalis 
Christiana,’ it is stated that Renadot quotes Allatius as 
saying that the patriarch of Antioch claimed to have 
jursidiction in India though there is no record that they 
ever sent Bishops there. Nilus Doxopatrius (1043 A. D.) 
mentions that India was under the Patriarch of Antioch. 
The Nestorian Patriarch Alexander III sent up a petition 
to the Caliph of Bagdad stating that the Catholicos under 
the patriarch of Antioch was sending bishops for countries 
under him. * Buchanan observes : “In a conversation 
with the Portuguese the Syrians said ‘we are of the true 
faith whatever you from the west may be; for we came from 
the place (Antioch) where the followers of Christ were first 


• The Travancore State Manual, V. Nagam Aiya, Vol. II. p. 124. 
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called Christians’’.* Thus it is seen that the Jacobite 
Patriarch also had some kind of supremacy, though inter- 
rupted, over the churches of Malabar and that there were 
many Jacobites in Malabar at the time of the coming of the 
Portuguese.! 

The Roman see also appears to have realised the 
necessity of extending its authority and bringing within its 
spiritual jurisdiction the countries of the 
Roman mission- eas ^ But even in Europe the authority of 
the Pope, however unassailable in theory, 
suffered in its actual exercise through the growth of national 
patriotism under the leadership of powerful monarchs. 
Eventually the papacy won its triumphs with the help of its 
weapons of anathema, interdict, and excommuuication. 
Henry I of Germany, Philip Augustus of France, and the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarosa began to question the 
temporal authority of Rome. Some among the clergy sym- 
pathised with these aspirations and rendered indirect help 
to resist the claims of the Pope. The first streaks of the 
coming reformation also made their appearance in the 
horizon. In the middle of the fifteenth century papal 
authority suffered heavily on account of the Babylonian 
Captivity. A rival Pope exercised the functions of St. Peter 
at Avignon in utter disregard of the occupant of the Holy 
See of Rome. While the authority of the Roman Church 
was thus rapidly declining in Europe, the discoveries in 
the east and the west enabled her to extend her empire. 
She did not omit to avail herself of these advantageous 
circumstances. Missionaries from Rome had found their 
way to the Malabar coast from very early times. The 

* Christian Researches in Asia, Buebanan. 

t There is another view that these patriarchs who claimed India were the 
Greek patriarch of Antioch and not the Jacobite patriarch. It is stated 
that ia those days the Jacobite Patriaroh claimed no jurisdiction in India. 
Vide TMe Syrian Church of Malabar, Rev. Dr. Placid, p. 10. 
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first Latin missionary who is known to have \isited India 
was John of Montecorvino. A Dominican friar, Jordanus, 
visited Quilon in 1321 and 1324. In 1328 Pope John XXII 
consecrated him as bishop of Quilon and in 1330 sent him 
forth with credentials. John De’Maiignoli who was sent 
out by the Pope in the same century on an embassy to 
China halted in Travancore on his return voyage. He 
lived in a church of St. George belonging to the Latin Com- 
munion. But the emissaries of Rome did not meet with any 
considerable success in Malabar till the arrival of the Portu- 
guese. The Syrian Christians formed an important com- 
munity, though scattered in different places under the 
political authority of a number of Hindu rulers. 

We are on firmer ground in relating the history of 
Christianity in Travancore and Malabar after the advent of 
the Portuguese. In his first expedition in 
The coining of the 1497 A £> Vasco de Gama was so much 
Portuguese. en g r08ge d in turning the commercial success 

that he had neither the leisure nor the inclination to interest 
himself in the Malabar Christians, though the banner which 
was granted to him by King Emmanuel was embroidered 
with the Cross of the Military Order of Christ. In 1500 A. D. 
came Alvares Cabral, who, on his return to Portugal, 
took the Indian Christians to the prominent notice of 
his king and people. The king took deep interest in 
spreading the Christian faith. He made abundant provision 
for proselytism by despatching eight Franciscan friars, eight 
chaplains and a Chaplain Major along with the fleet 
under Cabral’s command. Friar Miguel Vaz 'Who was taken 
by Vasoo de Gama on his former visit and who was converted 
in Portugal, also returned to Malabar with Cabral. When 
Gama came a second time the Christians sought his help 
against the Moslems, presenting him with a sceptre and 
undertaking to be the faithful subjects of the king of 
Portugal. The admiral was liberal in his promises but 
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was unable to give them any material assistance. How- 
ever, he pleased them in another manner. “He dressed 
his ships with flags, assembled around him his most 
brilliant suite, fired a salvo with all his artillery, formally 
accepted the sceptre in ihe name of the king of Portugal and 
dismissed with gifts the Christian envoys, assuring them 
that fleets more powerful would shortly arrive, to free them 
from the molestations of their neighbours ", 

The Portuguese were zealous of the propagation of 
Christian faith and they avowed that it was one of the 

main objects of their enterprise in the 
nendiy rtlations. eag ^ ^ g rg ^. ^ )0 y welcomed the Syrians 

as brother Christians. They did not make any attempt 
to interfere in their religious doctrines. The Syrians in 
.their turn were gratified at the advent of their co-religionists 
from Europe. It would appear that there were then no 
doctrinal disputes among the sections of the Malabar Chris- 
tians.* A friendly policy was followed by the Portuguese 
in all their dealings with the Syrians. “They built and 
repaired churches of the Syrians, were going (since 1517) 
with the Syrians in pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Thomas at 
Mylapore, associated Syrian priests with them in the work 
of converting pagans, etc., etc. In one word, as Fr. Caste- 
tes, S. J., observes; “Common solemn religious services in 
both rites were even performed in the same church to the 
common edification of all 

The bishops of the period were Mar John, Mar 
Thomas, Mar 'Jaballaha, Mar Denha, and Mar Jacob. Of 

Different biah * s these Mar John and Mar Thomas were 
consecrated at the request of the Malabar 
Christians by the Nestorian Patriarch Simeon. The 
others obtained consecration from Patriarch Elias his 
successor. From the letters of Mar Jacob to the king 

* The Latin and Syrian Heirarchies of Malabar, V. A. Pascal; Pref ace, p. 4. . 
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of Portugal it appears that he was on friendly terms with 
the Portuguese clergy, notwithstanding differences of 
opinion on the right of administering baptism. 


The Portuguese did not wait long to begin their pro- 
selytising activities in Malabar. The missionaries who came 
with Cabral and Vasco de Gama proceeded 
Con vei sion. f r0 m Cochin southwards along the coast, 

converting many among the fishing folk and pursuing their 
activities in the interior with some success. They proceeded 
as far as Cape Comorin and beyond the limits of Travancore 
to the coast. 


The Syrian Christians were under the Archbishop of 
Angamale. He appreciat'd the value of the friendship of 
the secular powers upon whom his own* 
Changes in rites. st)CUr [ty an( J that of his flock largely 

depended. The Franciscan friars then began to introduce 
reforms in the beliefs and customs of the Christians. “They 
introduced”, says Kaye, “the use of the Holy Penitence and 
two other sacraments which these Christians deny, and they 
deterred them from the abominable error of consecrating in 
the Mass the sacred Body and Blood of Christ in lumps of 
rice and palm wine. Also they made them restore the cult 
of images they had given up through heresy. The friars 
preached to them the Gospel and expurgated their books 
from any heretical matter”. ..“The over-bearing policy,” he 
oontinues, “began openly to assert itself; and the Christians 
of St. Thomas saw their independence threatened by races 
whom they considered as little batter than idolators in 
religion and buccanc ers in active life”. Again he says: — 
“The Syrian Christians shrank with dismay from the 
defiling touch of the Roman Catholics of Portugal and 
proclaimed themselves Christians and not idolators when 
the image of the Virgin Mary was placed before their 
offended eyes. But it is certain that the Malabar Christians 
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had never been subject to Roman supremacy and never 
submitted to Roman doctrines 

These statements of Kaye may be accepted if they are 
understood to mean that the Syrian Christians as a body did 
not submit to the guidance of Rome. But the uncompromis- 
ing dislike of the Catholic religion which induced him to 
speak of “ the defiling touch of the Roman Catholics ” is as 
unhistorical as it is unfair. That large numbers of Malabar 
Christians accepted the Catholic faith as expounded by the 
Roman priests is beyond doubt. But the religious faith 
of the St. Thomas Christians which grew from more to more 
in states ruled by Hindu munarchs, drawing its sustenance 
from faith and self-reliance and com aerated by the practice 
of centuries, maintained itself with tolerable vigour. It 
resisted the efforts of the missionaries to introduce the 
Latin rite and the veiled intimidations of a secular power 
which backed its forays with the resources of a growing 
empire supported in Ihe maintenance of legal right by the 
Golden Bull of Pope Alexander VI. 

The Albuquevques landed in India in 1503 and laid 
the foundations of political influence in Cochin by helping 
the raja against the Zamorin of Calicut, 
Events at Quilon. | )U j| ( ]j li g a fort which scon became a reli- 
gious centre. A church was built there and dedicated to 
St. Bartolomew and the members of the various religious 
orders settled down there in large numbers. Alfonso landed 
at Quilon where he found 25,000 Christians. Deeply interes- 
ted in their welfare, he secured for them from the king of 
Quilon the confirmation of ancient privileges. 

The king of Portugal was following the progress of 
affairs in the eastern waters and the Indian coast with 
deep interest. The Pope was doing it with equal vigilance. 
He held a solemn thanksgiving in honour of the great 
things^ achieved by Albuquerque and his men. However, 
# History of Christianity in India, G. R. Kaye. 
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the Portuguese were often at conflict with the Muhamma- 
dans, Arabs and others, who made a determined effort 
to preserve the commercial profits which they had been 
enjoying for centuries. Frequent fights ensued between 
the two parties. Some of them, for example those at 
Cannanore, Calicut and Quilon, were attended with serious 
loss of life and property. The Portuguese commander 
pursued the Muhammadans to Vilinjam and burned the 
place which gave them refuge. The latter retaliated by 
buring the St. Thomas Church at Quilon. In 1516, how- 
ever, the queen of Quilon agreed to rebuild the church. 
She also gave permission to her subjects, whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, to embrace the Christian faith if they 
chose. 

But the help of the Portuguese was not a blessing to 
the Indian Christians. Separated from the great centres 
of the Christian religion and immune from the dangers 
of schisms and Muhammadan troubles the Syrians in 
Malabar conducted their worship in the way of their cons- 
cience, turning to Antioch, Babylon or Jerusalem only to 
secure the services of priests properly ordained, in order to 
keep up the continuity of the apostolic succession. They 
looked to the countries beyond the sea as the perennial and 
untainted source of the waters of spirituality and accepted 
the lead of the foreign priests without making any careful 
investigation into their credentials. 

The following extract from Buchanan’s “ Christian 
Researches in Asia” conveys the point of view of the Indian 
Christians. 

“ ‘These churches,’ said the Portuguese, ‘ belong to 
the Pope.’ ‘ Who is the Pope?’ said the natives. ‘ We 
never heard of him.’ European priests were yet more 
alarmed when they found that these Hindu Christians main- 
tained the order and discipline of a regular church under 
episcopal jurisdiction ; and that for 1,300 years past they 
had enjoyed a succession of bishops appointed by the 
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Patriarch of Antioch. ‘ We,’ said they, ‘ are of the true 
faith, whatever you from the West may be, for we come 
from the place where the followers of Christ were first 
called Christians’.” 

The Portuguese missionaries did not confine their 
attention to the conversion of the Hindus. Bernardine 

Portuguese Ferrary and Peter Luiz preached among 
attempts to convert the Syrian Christians with the object of 
Syrians. turning them to the Roman Church. * 

Melchior Carnerio made untiring effort to convert the 
Syrians to the Roman creed in the course of his itiBWjary 
into the interior. When the power of the Portuguese be- 
came sufficient for their purpose, they invaded these tran- 
quil churches, seized some of the clergy, and subjected them 
to the death of heretics. “ There the inhabitants heard for 
the first time that there was a place called Inquisition ; and 
that its fire had been lately lighted at Goa.” They had 
none of the practices which had their origin in the compro- 
mise’s between philosophical disputations and political con- 
cessions which modified the growth of Christianity in the 
west. “ The Indian Church stood,” says Hough, “ if not so 
erect in truth and righteousness as we would f'-s&n desire, yet 
as one of the most interesting monuments of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, and a lasting rebuke of the papal pretension to 
the Universal dominion in the Christian world.” To the 
Portuguese, conversion was the handmaid of political supre- 
macy and the whole forces of the counter-reformation were 
rendered available to the Roman Pontiff who blessed the 
project of bringing the countries of the east under his spiri- 
tual sway. The religious orders of the Franciscans, Cister- 
cians, and Dominicans were under hie command. The 
Society of J esus founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1540 A. D. 
did for the papacy what armies and fleets failed to do. Its 

* Some say that the attempt was only to convert to the Latin-rite as the 
church was already Roman. 
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emissaries were armed with intelligence, knowledge of 
every conceivable subject, and an exceptional proficiency in 
the arts of diplomacy. To these qualities were added the 
spirit and practice of extraordinary discipline. 

To India came one of the earliest and ablest of the 
Jesuits, Francis Xavier, who devoted to the cause the 

St. Fnmeis Xavier. hi & h?st talents and the utmost energies. 

Blessed by the Pope and encouraged by the 
king of Portugal with the highest honours, Xavier started 
for the east. The soldier of God reached Goa in a ship 
which furrowed the heavy seas for full thirteen months with 
its charge of one thousand passengers. Xavier learned and 
taught and prayed with the most genuine devotion for the 
success of his efforts. 

His labours in Malabar were crowned with success. . 
Ten years before his arrival a deputation of seventy men 
from the Fishery coast complained to the Portuguese 
uthorities at Cochin against the oppression of the Muham- 
madans and requested their assistance, promising to become 
Christians. They were baptised then and there. This 
opened a good prospect, and Fr. Miguel Vaz who was sent 
to the place succeeded in baptising twenty thousand 
persons, the population of thirty villages, in fifteen months. 
It was these new converts whom Francis Xavier was 
commissioned to look after. After working for some- 
time in the Tuticorin coast converting a large number, he 
proceeded to Travancoro where he commenced his opera- 
tions under permission of the ruler. There were already 
a few churches in existence such as the one" at Valiathura. 
Xavier’s method was simple. He did not wait for the 
erection of costly chapels and commodious churches. 

“ Wherever he made converts he erected first a Cross and 
then a booth of branches and palm leaves which was in 
time replaced by a church built of stone and cement”. He 
writes that in one month he was able to convert “ten 
86 
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thousand persons and that frequently in one day he baptised 
a well-peopled village”. This statement may not be literally 
true, but the achievement was such as to justify a com- 
plascent attitude of mind The community to which the 
proselytes belonged, being poor and unorganised, entertained 
feelings of love and respect for him who promised them the 
good things of this world and the next. Xavier fixed his 
headquarters at Kottgr where a church was built. He soon 
became a prominent figure. 

Xavier was one of the earliest missionaries from 
Europe who understood the importance of securing the 
friendship and co-operation of the Syrian Christian commu- 
nity. He wrote to Ignatius Loyola requesting him “to send 
a powerful Jesuit preacher to perambulate the sixty villages 
of the Syrian churches”. Becoming weary of work and 
depressed in mind because of his failure to convert as large 
numbers as he desired, he left for Japan where he hoped to 
win greater victories. He died in the course of the voyage 
off the Chinese coast. 

In 1546 the Portuguese established in Cranganore a 
Franciscan college by the order of the Archbishop of Goa 
and under the patronage of the king of 

Cranganor'e^ college. ^P ain - The object was to educate the 
young men of the Syrian Christian Com- 
munity in the classical Latin language and give them an 
acquaintance with the rites of Latin Christianity. Vincent 
de Lagos, upon whom Francis Xavier lavished high praise 
in his letters to the king of Portugal and to Ignatius 
Loyola, laboured in that college for many years, prea- 
ching among the Syrians until the moment of his death. 
The Portuguese authorities spared no pains to enlist 
in the service of the Roman Church the intelligence 
and the influence of the Syrian students of the 
Seminary who were “ descended from those whom St. 
Thomas made Christians”. These young men were not 
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slow to reap the secular benefits of that education and 
imitate Romish methods in dress and etiquette. Rut the 
Syrians refused to admit the newly trained men into their 
churches or permit any innovation in the forms of worship. 
They continued to get instruction from the Patriarch of 
Babylon and perhaps from Antioch. 

In 1549 Mar Jacob, the Syrian bishop, died and six 
years passed by before another bishop arrived. In 1551 
dissensions broke out in the eastern patriarchate. The 
death of Simon Mamma, the Patriarch, gave rise to a 
dispute with regard to succession. The party in favour of 
union with Rome secured the consecration of a monk 
named Simon John Sulacca by the Pope, while the other 
party got their nominee also raised to the patriarchate. 
“From this date there has been a division and two 
district lines of succession of Patriarchs of the East, the* 
Chaldean Patriarchs holding the Catholic Faith and in 
union with Rome, and the Nestorian Patriarchs not in 
communion with Rome and adhering to the Nestoyian 
heresy 

In 1557 the Pope raised Cochin to the status of a 
bishopric for the Latin Catholics of Malabar. All the 
Roman Catholic churches in Cochin, Tra- 
unsucoMrfu?. vancore, the Carnatic and Ceylon were 
placed under the Bishop of Cochin. The 
priests “directed their exclusive attention not to the evan- 
gelisation of the masses of the non-Christian population of 
the country, but to the conversion of the Syrian Christians 
in particular whom they were determined to redeem from 
their Nestorian beliefs and from the influence of foreign 
Prelates from Antioch and Babylon”. The missionaries 
performed their evangelistic activity only after securing 
the permission of local rulers to pursue the work in their 


* The Travancore State Manual, NagamAiya, V.pl. II, p. .161. 
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respective territories, a permission which was ungrudgingly 
granted. Some of the students of the Cranganore Seminary 
were ordained according to the Latin rite by the Bishop of 
Cochin. These priests tried to ‘latinize’ the Syrian bishop 
Mar J acob. It was contended that whatever was not Latin 
w r as heretical. They did succeed in latinizing some of the 
clergy ; but all of them were looked upon with undisguised 
disapproval by the bulk of Syrian Christians. 

After Goa became a Metropolitan see with Cochin as 
suffragan see in 1558, the Portuguese desired very much 
that the Bishop of Goa should have jurisdiction in Malabar. 
About this time the Chaldean Patriarch Ebedjesus obtained 
from the Pope confirmation of his own jurisdiction over 
Malabar. But in the council of Trent the delegate of 
Portugal vindicated the right of the Goan jurisdiction 
’as against that of the Chaldean Patriarch.* 

The attempts of the missionaries to bring under their 
control the Syrians who were under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Angamsle proved futile. The 
^Portuguese- 0 bishop scrupulously maintained and openly 
asserted his independent rank as the Metro- 
politan of India. The Portuguese tried to interpose the 
weight of their temporal authority. They intercepted com- 
munications between the Syrian Metropolitan and the Patri- 
arch of Antioch and kidnapped and otherwise disposed of 
prelates consecrated by the Patriarch to guide the churches 
in Malabar. A formal order was also promulgated that, 
should any foreign prelate enter Malabar he would be 
punished with death. Mar Joseph was appointed by the 
Chaldean Patriarch Mar Ebedjesus and deputed to Mala- 
bar. But he was arrested and sent to Lisbon by the 
Portuguese, on a charge of violating his pledge to Borne 
by insisting on the performance of oriental rites. In the 


* Christianity in Travancore, Mackenzie, p. 17. 
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meantime, according to some historians the Nestorian Patri- 
arch Simeon VI appointed Mar Abraham to Malabar*. 

Mar Joseph, however, managed to return to Malabar 
armed with letters of commendation from the Queon of 

Portugal. Mar Abraham was now arrested 
Deputes ^am°ng Portuguese at the instigation of Mar 

Joseph, but he managed to make his escape, 
obtained reconsecration as bishop by the Patriarch, pro- 
ceeded to Rome, secured confirmation of his appointment 
at the hands of the Pope, and returned to Malabar as 
Archbishop of Angamale. He made a formal submission to 
Rome to elude the indignant watchfulness of the Portuguese 
civil authorities. Before his arrival Mar Joseph had been 
arrested and sent to Rome for punishment. But Mar 
Abraham was not without further troubles. He was again 
seized detained in custody. But the prelate managed to effect 
his freedom and place himself at the head of his flock. He 
then began to preach his old IS! estorian doctrines.! Hearing 
of these developments the Pope ordered a council to meet 
at Goa in 1575 and directed Mar Abraham ? to appear 
in person. Fear of the Portuguese “who were over his 
head as an hammer over an anvil ” persuaded him to enter 
appearance. With a remarkable agility of conviction he 
again swore unquestioning allegiance to the Pope. He 
invited the Jesuits to work in his diocese. They recom- 
mended him to the Pope and obtained indulgences for a 
church which he had built. Mar Abraham proposed 
Archdeacon George to the Pope and secured for him the 
bishopric of Palayur. George was to administer the see of 
Angamale in the absence of Mar Abraham. 

But no sooner did the latter find himself among the 
Syrian Christians than he again cast away the confession of 


• There is difference of opinion on this point. 

t This is the Portuguese version. The Romo-Syrians hold the oontrary. 
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faith to the winds.* Anxious to maintain an uninterrupted 
succession of priests consecrated by the Patriarch, he applied 
to Babylon for a co-adjutor. The Patriarch sent Mar Simeon 
in 1578.f The people venerated him. But the two priests soon 
fell out and Mar Abraham contrived to get Mar Simeon ar- 
rested and sent to Portugal. Before he left Malabar, Simeon 
appointed one Jacob as Vicar General to officiate until he 
should be able to return, which he never did, as he was con- 
signed to the care of the Inquisition. Mar Jacob continued 
to teach Nestorian doctrines among the St. Thomas Christ- 
ians for twelve years. The details of the fate which awaited 
Simeon have not been correctly ascertained. The following 
observations of Mr. Cheriyan are interesting. “Among 
the many deplorable steps taken by the Portuguese for 
bringing about a union between the Malabar Syrians and 
•the Church of Rome, one of the saddest is the very harsh 
treatment awarded to the local bishops by the Portuguese 
and the fraud and dissimulation practised by these bishops, 
sometimes with a view to save themselves, but more often 
to gain an undue advantage over a rival bishop. These 
bishops were Mar Joseph, Mar Abraham and Mar Simeon. 
None of them seems to have been at heart a Roman, but 
every one of them abjured his faith not only from motives 
of fear, but also with a view to secure a victory over his 
rival with the aid of the Portuguese. They were dragged 
out of their country, one of them twice, and, to use the 
language of Geddes, tumbled about the whole world. One 
of them died in Lisbon and another in Rome. One of them 


* The Romo-Syrians do not accept this account. They attribute it to Gouvea. 
Mackenzie does not say what Gouvea’s motive was. The version is 
repeated by writers like Geddes, Hough & Day. 

Mackenzie says that the best authorities are of opinion that Mar Simeon 
was sent by the Nestorian Patriarch to oppose Mar Abraham because 
Mar Abraham had gone over to the Chaldean party and had been recon- 
ciled to them. 
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had to experience a shipwreck. Two of them escaped from 
places where the Portuguese had kept them in custody. 
Of the whole miserable trio, it must be said that, whatever 
they suffered, we cannot vindicate their conduct.”* 

Mar Abraham strained every nerve to strengthen the 
Syrian Church. The Archbishop of Goa again summoned 
him to council, but profiting by the example of his 
rivals and his own experience on the previous occasion 
the astute bishop declined the invitation. By this time 
the Jesuits had come and settled down througout Malabar 
converting many to their faith. In 1574 Alexander Vali- 
gnano arrived with his priests and obtained permission 
from the lajasof Cochin and Porakkad as well as from Mar 
Abraham to carry on propaganda work. In 1581 they 
opened a college, built a church and set up a printing 
press at Vaipicotta. Father Valignano was appointed 
Provincial of the Jesuits in Malabar and he at once began 
a systematic instruction of the Syrian Christians. With 
the approval of Mar Abraham the Jesuit fathers preached 
and catechised throughout his diocese. 


The appointment of Menezes as Archbishop of 
Croa led to violent efforts and violent changes. Menezes 
was determined to stamp out the very 
^Mene^s 01 ' roots of the idea of independence of 
Rome wherever it was seen to exist. 
Writing to Rome in 1597 he emphasised the necessity Of 
selecting a competent Jesuit father for spiritual instruction 
in Malabar. He wrote:— “ I humbly suggest that he be 
instructed to extinguish little by little the Syriac language 
which is riot natural. His priests should learn the Latin 
language, because the Syriac language is the cMfifiel 
through which all that heresy flows. A good administrator 
ought to replace Syriac by Latin. What is most important 

• 

* The Malabar Syrians and the Church Missionary Society: P. Cheriyan, 
p. 47. 
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of all is that the bishop be a suffragan of this city, as is at 
present the bishop of Cochin, his nearest neighbour”. 
The Pope entrusted Menezes with a brief empowering him 
to enquire into the life, conduct and doctrine of Mar 
Abraham. This was followed by another which gave 
him power to appoint a Vicar- Apostolic to administer 
the diocese alter the death of Mar Abraham. Before the 
Archbishop bad taken any act on, he received the intelli- 
gence that the aged Mar Abraham had applied to the 
patriarch to send a successor. Menezes at once obtained 
orders to have all the ports watched. The precaution 
was successful. A bishop and a priest on their way to 
Malabar were stopped at Ormuz and sent back to their 
own country. Soon after Mar Abraham died* entrusting 
the church to Archdeacon George, his co-adjutor. About 
the same time Jacob, the Nestorian Vicar-general of Mar 
Simeon, also died. 

. In pursuance of the authority vested in him by the 
Pope, Menezes appointed a Jesuit, Francisco Roz, the rector 
, .. ,, ot the Vaipicotta Seminary, to the vacancy 

caused by the death ot Mar Abraham. 
But subsequently, on hearing the views of the Council 
of Goa, the appointment was withheld and the Syrian 
Archdeacon was raised to that place. George considered 
that the administration of the vacant see fell on him 
as a matter of right. He openly declared that the appoint- 
ment by Menezes gave him only what he already held. 
He also started, an agitation against the Latin influence 
in the church. The students and priests of the VaipicO^ta 
Seminary who followed the Latin rite were refused 
admission into the Syrian churches. He and his followers 
would no t tolerate interference any further. So they met 

* Some writers say that Mar Abraham abjured the Nestorian faith before 
his death, while others maintain that he died a Nestorian refusing 
admission to Jesuit fathers to his death bed. 
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in large numbers at Angam&le and swore that they would 
stand with the Archdeacon. While temporizing with the 
archbishop, demanding a Franciscan friar for their spiritual 
guidance, they took a decided step by expelling the Jesuits 
from their churches. 

Menezes and the Jesuit fathers held the idea that 
the use of Latin rite would preserve the Syrians from 
danger of lapsing into Nestorianism. They 
M TreMeTcon. he regarded the efforts of Archdeacon George 
as a prelude to heresy. Menezes therefore 
visited Malabar to settle the disputes. He moved from place 
to place to subdue the opposition of the Syrian Christians to 
the acceptance of the Catholic faith as understood by him. 
Large assemblies were convened and the advantage of the 
membership of the Catholic Church and communion with . 
the Holy See on the one hand and the evils of schism and 
participation in the ‘Nestorian heresy’ on the other 
explained in all their aspects. But Menezes was reckoning 
without the host. The Archdeacon refused to comply with 
the demand. His party was equally determined to resist 
the proposal. A meeting was, however, arranged at Kanjur 
between the Archdeacon and the Archbishop. But nothing 
of a definite character was settled. Menezes who had 
already secured a promise from the 6a ja of Cochin to sup- 
port him with a large body of soldiery passed an order of 
ex-communication against Archdeacon George. He was 
condemned as an enemy not only to the Pope but also to 
the ruling princes of Malabar. The terrors of ex-communi- 
cation removed all resistance of the recalcitrant Syrians. 
The Archdeacon presented himself before Menezes in all 
humbleness, “knelt down before the Crucifix, swore on the 
missal, and set his hand to a deed of ten articles framed by 
Menezes, promising at the same time to abjure the Nestorian 
heresy, to acknowledge the Pope and the confession of 
Pious IV, to curse the Patriarch, to deliver up all the ‘books 
87 
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iri the diocese either to be amended or burnt”. “ The Arch- 
bishop performed 1 the ceremonies in his pontifical robes with 
much solemnity, which was seen by all the people, and he 
gave Holy Orders to many, a thing which had never happen- 
ed in time past ” All swore to the faith and swore 

obedience to the Roman Church, as others had done, so that 
from this time the party of the Archbishop increased and 
acquired more strength in the Christian community. 
Emboldened by all that he saw in the course of his trium- 
phal progress through the diocese the Archbishop resolved 
to summon a diocesan Synod at Udayamperur, known in 
history as the Synod of Diamper. 

Eleven days before the date appointed for the meeting 
the Archbishop arrived at Diamper attended by six J esuite 
and his Confessor and 155 kat'han&rs with 
The Synod of their laymen and the Archdeacon. The 
presence of the Portuguese governor of 
Cochin and the representatives of the ruling princes 
bespoke the influence of Menezes over the temporal authori- 
ties. The draft decrees were discussed and passed by the 
select committee. On the appointed day, June 20th 1599, 
the synod was opened with great solemnity. The various 
clauses of the decrees were adopted by the assembly with- 
out any public disturbance but there was considerable 
dissatisfaction. Many complained of the violent manner in 
which they were being separated from the Patriarch of 
Babylon. But assurances given in the name of God redheed 
the strength of the opposition if they did not dissipate 
the apprehensions of those who held fast to the forms of 
the ancient Syrian Church. Menezes would fain have ruled 
out the Syriac language itself but was obliged to tolerate its 
continuance in the interests of peace. The decrees having 
been passed the Archbishop rose up, and 1 having taken off 
his mitre knelt before the high altar, and began the Te Beum 
which was sung throughout the course of a solemn procession 
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round the church. The books, documents, manuscripts 
and regulations regarding ecclesiastical matters were con- 
signed to the flames. “In this service”, says Hough, “those 
of the Roman communion sang in Latin, the Kathanars in 
Syriac and the Syrian laity in Malayalam.” Towards the 
close of the synod a letter was received from the Bishop otf 
Cochin congratulating the Syrians upon their emancipation 
from the Chaldeans and their submission to the Roman 
Church. The object of the epistle was to confirm all 
that was said respecting the supremacy of Rome and to 
enhance the confidence of the people in the Archbishop. 
The Archbishop realised his heart’s desire of getting 
the Syrians to abjure their former faith and their alle- 
giance to the Patriarch of Babylon under the authority of 
the Pope. 

The proceedings of the Synod of Diamper received 
the praises of His Holiness. The Roman Church apprecia- 
ted the changes effected in the Christian faith and forms in 
Malabar, which, it was understood, was due to the exertions 
of Menezes. The Pope congratulated the Archbishop* and 
the entire body of Christians converted by St. Thomas in 
Malabar not only for correcting errors and rejecting, 
anathematising and condemning the errors of the impious 
Nestorians but “ also for acknowledging and professing 
the Roman Pontiff as the common father of the whole 
Church ” 

The decrees passed by the Synod of Diamper were not 
Criticism of the without their drawbacks. Among those 
deorees. condemned by informed opinion were the 
mistakes in the following particulars. 

1. In thinking that the passages wanting in the 
Syrian bible had been wilfully omitted, whereas scholars 
afterwards saw that these gaps agree to the gaps in some 
old manuscripts in Europe. 

2. In the matter and form of holy orders, • 
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3. In mistaking the formula of baptism a procla- 
mation that the child was baptised. 

4. In saying that holy oils were not used and that 
confirmation was unknown. 

5. In saying that masses for the dead are un- 
known. 

6. In forbidding the eating of beef on Saturday. 

7. In making unnecessary changes in the Syrian 

liturgy. 

Asseman observes that before the Synod of Diamper 
the St. Thomas Christians knew nothing of auricular confes- 
sion or extreme unction, that matrimony was not considered 
to be a sacrament, that they denied the presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist, that they were unwilling to reverence the 
images in the Portuguese churches, and that they impugned 
the supreme power of the Roman Pontiff and some of the 
traditions of the Roman church. He, however, asserts that 
these were errors which had crept into the faith and practice 
of the Malabar Church through the sloth or ignorance of 
thei'r teachers; for the Nestorians in Syria accepted all 
Roman doctrines, even the primacy of the Roman Pontiff 
and went astray only upon the Nestorian heresy. “The 
work of Menezes did more to promote the spiritual welfare 
of "the St. Thomas Christians than had been done by the 
oocupants of that see from the Apostle’s time to this”, 
wrote Fr. Nicholas Piementa in 1599 from Goa to the 
General of the Society of the Jesus. 


Hearing of the existence of tribes living on the 
mountains Meirezes sent two Syrian priests, who came upon 

Now conversions. a °f Thomas Christians at the foot 

of the hills and also baptised some men of 
the hill tribes. The twenty-second decree of the third 
session of the Synod of Diamper placed the AngamSle diocese 
under the jurisdiction of the Inquisition at Goa.# It would 


* Travancore State Manual, Yol. II, Nftgam Aiyah, p. 178. 
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appear that this was done in order to confer upon some 
priests of the AngamSle diocese powers to give absolution 
in heinous reserved cases without reference to Goa or to 
Rome, a reference which was found to be tedious. The 
main objects of the reforms were to set right the liturgy in 
conformity with Romish doctrines, to enforce discipline 
among the local clergy and bring about a change of attitude 
among the Christians of Malabar to look to the see of Rome 
as the centre and source of Christian authority. Nor were 
advantages of temporal power less appreciated by the ambi- 
tious Archbishop. He enlisted the support of the rajas of 
Cochin and Porakkad by obtaining for them from the Pope 
the title of “Brother in Arms”. 

The Christians of the Roman persuasion in Malabar 
showed their admiration and respect for Menezes by elect-. 

Ar bbi 1 Ro’ * ng as Archbishop of Angamale, a 
place which he was quite willing to accept 
as he desired to spend the rest of his life among the mem- 
bers of the St. Thomas Church. But as his services at Goa 
were deemed indispensable, the authorities at Rome refused 
to accept his resignation of the See of Goa or ratify the 
election. As it was considered impolitic to entrust the 
diocese to an Indian bishop, the Pope removed the diocese 
of Angamale from the jurisdiction of the Chaldean Patriar- 
chate and made it suffragan to Goa. The king of Portugal 
offering to pay an endowment to the see, the Pope by a Bull 
of August 4, 1600 granted the patronage to that king who 
appointed to the vacant bishopric Fr. Francis Roz, S. J. A 
few years later in 1608 the see was again declared an arch- 
bishopric and placed under the authority of Cranganore in 
1609. Roz was made archbishop. He followed the policy 
of latinizing the Syrians. He paid regular visits to the 
various places in the diocese and strove to implement the 
Diamper decrees. He supplemented the offices of the Syriac 
missal with the translation of the Roman missals for Ash 
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Wednesday and Holy Week. For sometime the relation- 
ship between Roz and his flock was cordial, though the 
latter was always inclined to prefer a looal man to an alien. 
The powers of the Archdeacon were reduced and there was 
discontent everywhere. In 1618 Roz named the European 
rector of Vaipicotta, Stephen JBritto, to administer the 
affairs of the diocese during his absence at Goa. This was 
considered a serious usurpation of power contrary to the 
usage of centuries. Spiritual communion with Rome might 
have its advantages, but when the hand was stretched out 
to grasp the temporal power, the Syrian Christians began to 
assert themselves in defence of their ancient rights and 
privileges. 

The animosity smouldered through several decades. 
Feelings ran so high that in 1620 Archdeacon George 
, . and his followers broke communion with 

the Archbishop and endeavoured by every 
means in their power to put a stop to foreign supremacy. 
Through the efforts of Stephen de Britto who was co-adjutor 
to the Archbishop a peace was concluded and the Arch- 
deacon was made administrator of the diocese. This made 
for a superficial amity for some time. Archbishop Roz died 
in 1624 and was succeeded by Stephen de Britto, who to all 
outward appearance worked amicably with the Archdeacon. 
But George was never weary of attempting to defy the 
influence of the Jesuits and the authority of prelates 
appointed from Rome. The Archdeacon made repeated 
complaints to the papal envoy saying that for four decades 
the Jesuits were making unlawful use of their influence 
and striving to preserve their authority intact by exclud- 
ing from Malabar the members of all the other ohurohes. 
He demanded that no more Jesuits be sent and suggested 
the grant of permission to other orders to promote conver- 
sion — a work which was grossly neglected by the Jesuits. 
As the' quarrel of the Syrians was chiefly with the Jesuits, 
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a Dominican, Father Donato was appointed co-ad jutor to 
the Jesuit Archbishop. Other religious orders were also 
allowed in the diocese. 

In 1637 Archdeacon George died and his nephew 
Thomas, known also as Thomas de Campo, succeeded to the 
office according to established custom. 
Thomas de Campo. Four years later Stephen Britto died and 
Garcia who was the principal of the Jesuit 
college at Kadufhufut’hi was appointed to succeed him. 
The patriotic party made repeated requests “to the Nestorian 
Patriarch of Babylon, to the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch 
and to the Coptic Patriarch of Egypt, asking each of them 
for a Bishop to the St. Thomas Christians”. They could not 
think of approaching the Chaldean Patriarch who must 
have permission from Rome for any interference. Hough 
explains this conduct of the Malabar Christians by suggest- 
ing that they were too little acquainted with the tenets of 
the respective churches to discriminate between them. 
The Syrians it would appear desired to retain the primitive 
order of their church. At that time all eastern churches 
were sufficiently uniform in their policy. 

In 1652 there came to Malabar a bishop sent by the 
Patriarch of Antioch * who was named differently in 
different languages. He was Ahatalla in 
Ahatalla. Syriac, Theodore in Greek and Adeodatus 
in Latin. The Jesuits, managed to place Jiim under 
restraint'. After many disconsolating adventures, including 
a period of virtual incarceration, he was obliged to leave the 
country notwithstanding his impassioned appeal to his 
prospective flock and the veneration which attached to his 

# Augur in his Church History of Travancore says that it was the Patriarch 
of Egypt who sent Ahatalla. Mackenzie and Cheriyan favour the appoint- 
ment by the Patriarch of Antioch. That appears to be supported by the 
trend of Hough’s arg u me nt and the tradition current in Malabar, ’ 
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name in the estimation of the Malabar Christians. Great 
was the dispute between the Archbishop G&rcia who dubbed 
him an imposter and the Syrian Christians who were 
anxious to recognise the appointment made by the Patriarch 
whose authority they preferred to that of the Pope. The 
Jesuits seized Ahatalla at Mylapore where he was sojourning 
and took him to Goa in order that he might be sent to 
Lisbon and thence to Rome (for condign punishment). The 
ship with Ahatalla on board touched at Cochin. The Syrian 
Christians demanded his liberation. But the Portuguese 
authorities took a defiant attitude and refused compliance. 
A mystery shrouds the fate of the unfortunate prelate. 
Some reports say that he was taken to Goa where he was 
doomed by the Inquisition, while others maintain that he 
was thrown into the sea. 

The Syrian Christians were indignant towards the 
Portuguese for intercepting their bishop on his journey to 

his allotted diocese. They assembled in 
Thomas elected j arge numbers at Mattsnchery, discussed 

Episcopa. . . 1 i . • i 

the situation, passed a resolution denounc- 
ing the Portuguese Jesuits and the Pope and elected Arch- 
deacon Thomas as their Episcopa. They again met and re- 
newed their oath in front of Koonen Cross (1653), disclaimed 
all friendliness with the Jesuits and renounced once again 
the authority of Rome, though a section of the people was 
for maintaining the connection. The Portuguese captain 
complained to the ruler of Cochin about the attitude taken 
by the Syrians but the request for help met with no response. 
In the meanwhile, two further meetings were held one at 
Edapalli and the other at M angst e (Alangad) in which 
latter place Archdeacon Thomas was consecrated as an 
archbishop by twelve Syrian kat'hanSrs. Refusing to pay 
allegiance to Garcia the Syrian Christians worshipped 
under their own archdeacon. The revolt against ^efiuit 
supremacy was now complete, Of about two hundred 
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thousand Syrians only four hundred remained under the 
rule of Garcia. Attributing these results to the conduct 
of the Jesuits, and anxious to preserve the authority 
of the Roman see, Pope Alexander VII sent a body 
of Carmelite monks to supersede the Jesuits in Mala- 
bar. Garcia and his party also sent requisitions for help to 
the Carmelites. 

The first batch of Carmelites arrived in February 
J657. They received the support of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment as the Jesuits had done before. A 
questioned. grand meeting at Koravalangad under their 
auspices produced a great impression 
which emboldfned the Carmelite, Vincent Maria, to proceed 
from there to Kadufhufuf hi and thence to M negate. The 
Archdeacon’s party was still strong and an incident which 
occurred alienated the sympathy of the Syrians. One of 
the Syrians whom the Archdeacon admitted to holy orders 
was killed by the soldiers in a quarrel. Many considered 
the consecration of the Archdeacon to he an irregular pro- 
ceeding, as the imposition of hands by the kafharSfs was in 
conflict with established precedent. No bishop or other 
high dignitary would be fit to perform his function unless 
he was tried, examined and admitted to the office in the 
rightful manner. The underlying idea, was that no one could 
he a lawful minister “ without a commission derived from 
the occupant of the Apostolic See”. The Pope as well as 
the eastern patriarchs represented the Apostolic power 
through a continuity of succession. Consecration by the 
presbyters was therefore unauthorised and tin canonical. 
Thus many were the people who were predisposed to pay 
respect to a bishop ordained by a proper prescribed authority 
whether Antioch, Babylon or Rome. Some of the Syrians 
under the leadership of Parampil Chandy, a relation of 
Archdeacon Thomas, were willing to submit to any bishop 
except a Jesuit. 

88 
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The Carmelites would have succeeded in the effort 
had it not been for the Archdeacon who would never give 
up his episcopal office or consent to place 

Position of Car me- his church exposed to the tender mercies 
i wea ened. ^ prelateg The majority of tbe 

Christians interested themselves in maintaining the dis- 
tinctiveness of what they believed to be the doctrines 
of Christianity expounded by St. Thomas. The collision 
between the rival orders, the Jesuits and the Carmelites, 
considerably weakened the cause of Rome and strengthened 
that of the Archdeacon, who, with the assistance of his 
confidante Itti Thom is Kat'hariar, turned the situation 
to his own advantage. Wearied with the resistance of the 
Syrian Christians on the one hand and the vexatious 
intrigues of the Jesuits on the other, the Carmelites saw 
very little prospect of success and began to entertain 
serious thoughts of abandoning their mission. In a con- 
ference which was convened the logic and eloquence of the 
Archdeacon’s declamation appealed to the people. Said he : 
“ What need have we of the Portuguese who have governed 
ourselves during so many ages ? The union effected by 
Don Alexis do Menezes was obtained, as you well know, 
by force rather than consent. Why submit again to a 
yoke we have so happily thrown off ? What privileges 
does the Latin Church possess greater than our own, which 
is much the more ancient V The other eastern churches 
do not depend upon her ; and shall we he the only people to 
submit to her domination ? They assert that mere priests 
cannot elect and consecrate a bishop ; why then do the 
Cardinals of Rome act in a similar manner ? For do they 
not elect the Pope and invest him with an authority 
superior to their own ? The form of government which 
we follow is canonical, and we received it from our Holy 
Apostle. If you are not satisfied with the present state of 
things, let us write to Babylon for Syrian prelates of our 
owp rite and religion,” 
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Itti Thomas Kat'hanar told th© Carmelites that 
since the Archdeacon was chosen bishop of the diocese 
by the unanimous voice of the church, and had been 
recognised as such by all the princes on the coast, they 
must first acknowledge him in that capacity. They were 
warned that until that point was conceded they need not 
expect anything. The Carmelites were equally strong and 
maintained that the Archdeacon would not be consecrated 
until he deposed himself and testified by his humiliation 
that he repented of the fault he had committed in assuming 
the episcopal dignity. 

The Archdeacon treated the Carmelites with con- 
tempt. But they were received well at Kadut'hurut'hi, Kora- 
valang&d and a few other places. The 
tbcCarmeHtes. southern parishes were generally firm in. 

their attachment with the Roman party. 
The Archdeacon sent round a circular warning the people 
against the newcomers, saying that they were Jesuits in 
disguise, charged with false briefs fabricated at Goa. and 
had come to Malabar to subject them all again to the 
foreign yoke. The letter was read in all the churches. The 
argument was so effective that the people veered round 
the Archdeacon’s cause. The Carmelites continued to 
insist on the Archdeacon’s abdication pending the decision 
by th'e Pope. They resolved to make yet another attempt 
to secure the northern churches. The Carmelite Vincent 
proceeded to Cochin to bring round the Christians of the 
northern division. But the rivalry of the Jesuits com- 
plicated the situation. A meeting which was convened did 
net take place for want of attendance. The Carmelites 
retired in sullenness and: again made proposals to the 
Archdeacon for an interview. He asked them to treat with 
the people. But the Carmelites insisted on the public 
deposition of the Archdeacon before anything .could be 
done. 
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“ Under the mask of zeal for religion ”, said the 
Archdeacon, “ they only wish to despoil me of this dignity 
in order to make me the sport of the Portuguese and the 
scorn of the heathen. But I shall not be miserable alone; 
you also will fall again under the yoke. The church 
cannot subsist long without a head; how will you be able 
to maintain yourselves The Syrians resolved to stand 
by him to the last. Again and again was the question of 
reunion mooted. But the assemblies which were convened 
recorded their verdict in favour of the Archdeacon and 
definitely against the Carmelites. 

The Archdeacon’s desire for consecration was. how- 
ever, regarded as a tacit admission of the invalidity of 
his position. The party of Alexander 
A crisis. de Campo,t the friend of the Carmelites, 

was not slow to use the argument for their own pur- 
poses. The name of Rome exerted in several places a potent 
influence. The kat'han&rs entreated the Carmelites to visit 
the various churches and bestow grace upon the members. 
They came and were led in grand processions. The response 
would have been much greater had the Syrians been 
enabled to make their submission to Rome without for- 
saking the Archdeacon. But the missionaries again de- 
clined to allow him to retain his office and his dignity. The 
Archdeacon’s followers were firmly devoted to him. “ The 
Archdeacon ”, said they, “ is our natural head; we cannot 
therefore consent to lose him. Without him our religion 
would be very imperfect, and endless divisions would rise 
up against us. ' Indeed we are preserved only by the credit 
of the Archdeacon and are therefore bound to main t ain 
him.” The feeling was so general that the proposals made 
by the Carmelites in public meetings were all turned down. 
About this time Joseph the Carmelite who had gone to 

* The History of Christianity in India, Vol. II, James Hough, p. 835. 
t Parampil Ghandy. 
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Rome to acquaint the Pope with the situation returned to 
Malabar consecrated as bishop in 1659 A. D. He was also 
made Commissary Apostolic with power to consecrate two 
other bishops and appoint them as Vicar s-Apostolic. Garcia 
was now dead. 

The rivalry which arose between Joseph and the 
Archdeacon soon led to a crisis. Thomas wrote to the Car- 
melites to say that they should recognise his authority. 
But it was nothing more than a blind. The properties of 
the refractory churches were confiscated. Conferences fre- 
quently broke up in tumult and confusion. Prince Goda 
Varma of Cochin stationed a force of one hundred NSyars 
around the church where the Archdeacon resided. Bishop 
Joseph “hunted his rival as a partridge in the mountains”. 
But the Archdeacon managed to escape. His effects, 
however, were seized and his books, the consecrated, 
oil and his palanquin were publicly burnt. This was 
a sore disappointment and the cause of despair to the 
patriotic party. 

The Christians of Kandan&d, Mulanthurut'hi arid a 
few other places met at Diamper, “solemnly abjured their 
pretended schism and submitted themselves to the (Roman) 
bishop. This abjuration was made in the church in the pre- 
sence of the Portuguese general and the Prince of Cochin.” 
Eighty four churches entered the Roman communion, while 
thirty two alone remained steadfast to the Archdeacon. 
The former called themselves Palayakuttukar (Old-party), 
while the latter came to be known as Put'henkuttukar 
(New Party). “The old party otherwise known as the 
‘Syro Romans’ or Romo Syrians preferred to continue 
under the Romish bishops, retaining their services in 
the Syriac language and part of the Syriac ritual, but 
acknowledging the Pope and his Vicar s-Apostolic. They 
are generally known as ‘Catholics of the Syrian Rite’ to 

distinguish them from converts to the Latin Church 

The Put'henkur Syrians on the other hand assiduously 
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maintained the doctrines and rituals of their ancient church 
and faithfully submitted to the rule of their own metrans 
connected with the Patriarch of Babylon and of Antioch* 

By this time the Dutch had arrived in Malabar. 

Position of the The position of the Malabar Christians 

Church. i s thus described by Francis Day : — 

“ The Syrians had at last partially thrown off that 
allegiance to Rome which had been obtained from them 
through conviction, bribery, fraud, or violence. The Jesuits 
had removed their ancient Bishopric of AngamSle into the 
Oranganore fort, where the head of their sect was Arch- 
bishop ; but their violence had rendered them abhorred, 
and their frauds had caused them to be detested ; they 
were now proscribed, but obtained an asylum in the 
. Cochin State. 

“ The barefooted Carmelites had been sent by the 
Propaganda, to attempt to stem the rising storm ; to alter 
the hatred against Priests to aff ection for them ; and by 
kindness and conciliation to the wants of all, to endeavour 
to refasten the links of that Romish chain that the violence 
of the Jesuits had snapped asunder. The Carmelites were 
commencing to be favourably received, when the Dutch 
arrived; at this period the Carmelite bishop partly ruled the 
Malabar Church, whilst the Syrian bishop was a Negro un- 
favourably viewed by all and, in fact, a fugitive from his 
own churches, his party were known as the New Chris- 
tians, and lived mostly in the more hilly portions of the 
country. The Romish Church was divided into two, the 
Portuguese and the Italian Carmelites, who although hos- 
tile to one another, both compelled their communicant* to 
follow the liturgies of Rome, and obey her doctrines with- 
out reserve. There was likewise a sub-division of them, or 
the Romo Syrians, who differed in some minor points from 
the Roman Catholics, being permitted to employ the Syriac 
language in their churches, and continue some of the 
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Syriac rites* and their Priests were dressed in white, instead 
of always in black.” * 

The change in the political conditions added one more 
cause of disturbance. In 1663 the Dutch captured Quilon 
The Dutch an d Cochin and all Catholic ecclesiastics 
expelled the Jesuits of European birth were ordered to quit inl- 
and Carmelites, mediately. The Jesuits and the Carmelites 
were equally under the ban. Bishop Joseph had the re- 
sourcefulness to safeguard the interests of his church by 
consecrating Alexander de Campo (Parampil Chandy) as 
Bishop of Megara in Goa and Vicar- Apostolic of the Arch- 
bishopric of Malabar in 1663, and placing him in charge of 
the flock before he left Malabar. Of this consecration 
Mackenzie observes : “ In the ceremony two Portuguese 
priests took the part of the assistant bishops. This is an 
interesting point for rubricists. At a consecration it is’ 
customary that three bishops be present, one as consecrator 
and two as assistants, and it is a moot point in discussions 
among theologians whether the presence of the two assis- 
tant bishopst is necessary for the validity of a consecration; 
...In the Salamanca course of moral theology the instance 
of Bishop Chandy’s consecration is the leading case on the 
point and it is held that the procedure of Bishop Joseph was 
justified by the urgency of the occasion. But Bishop Joseph 
acted in accordance with the words of the Brief of the 24th 
December 1659.” J 

The Dutch were engrossed in their own affairs, com- 
mercial and political. Self-interest, however,* induced them 
not merely to take possession of the Latin 
Mar Thomas I. c h urc hes j n Cochin but also to exact a 

promise from the clergy that they would on no account pay 

• The Landof the Perumals, Francis Day, pp. 239—40- 
f In this case neither of the two assistants was a bishop. 

♦ T&CMWttore State Manuel, Vol> II, Nfcgam Aiya, p. 187, 
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allegiance to Portugal. On the dispossession of the churches 
in Cochin such Christians as resided there were obliged to 
go to Yaipin for worship. Bishop Ohandy soon managed to 
get into friendly relat'ons with the Dutch, as his residence 
in Cochin gave him opportunity for friendly intercourse. 
He did not, however, succeed in pushing himself into their 
favour. But Archdeacon Thomas was, on the other hand, in a 
distinctly unfavourable position; for, he was in the interior 
where his headquarters had been fixed. On the whole, the 
Dutch appear to have disliked him. But within a short time 
the de facto authority of Thomas was destined to become a 
de jure one. The Syrians were persistently keeping corres- 
pondence with the Patriarch of Antioch and sending fre- 
quent messengers to press their request. The Patriarch 
would be doing his Christian duty if he helped them by 
sending a bishop. At the same time it would prevent the 
See of Rome from extending still further. The priest 
selected was Gregory who possessed sacerdotal antecedents. 
He was for some time occupying the patriarchal chair at 
Jerusalem. Intending to strengthen his own position and 
establish the authority cf Antioch by the willing allegiance 
of the flock, Gregory lost no time in consecrating Arch- 
deacon Thomas as a full-blown bishop. This was in 1665. 
The Archdeacon came hence-forth to be known as Mar 
Thomas I. 

The Carmelites continued their work with vigour 
among the Syrian Christians under Bishop Chandy. The 

Carmelites Dutch were convinced that their presence 
allowed to return. 1 w0U W not hinder their political power. 

So they cancelled the prohibition placed 
upon the Carmelites. One of their number, Fr. Mattheus, 
succeeded in ingratiating himself into the favour of the 
Dutch Governor of Cochin, Van Rheede, by helping him 
in the compilation of the Hortus Malabaricus — a ‘‘ponder- 
ous wo*rk on Botany”, Permission was soon obtained to 
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build a church at Chattiata. So great was the influence 
of Mattheus with the governor that Bishop Chandy was 
persuaded to exempt the new church from his authority. 
Soon after this another church was built at VarSpula on a 
site granted by the raja of Cochin. The place thus became 
the headquarters of the Carmelites. 

But fresh difficulties soon arose. Bishop Chandy 

was getting old. On application being made Van Rheede 

granted permission for the appointment 

Hereditary G f a co-adjutor bishop and power was 
succession . J , 

prevented given from Rome to four Carmelite P athers 
to make the selection. Chandy supported 
the claims of his nephew Mathew with all his influence. 
But succession in the same family did not find favour with 
the electors. The precedents were not allowed to solidify, 
into an invariable practice. The Fathers therefore passed 
over Chandy’s candidate and selected a Latin Catholic, 
Salgrado, a priest of mixed Portuguese and Hindu extraction. 
He was consecrated co-adjutor bishop at Calicut in 1677. 
Alexander de Campo had died in 1666. Bishop Salgrado 
was only acting as Vicar-Apostolic. Thomas de’Castro 
who was appointed in 1665 was the permanent incumbent. 
Castro was Vicar-Apostolic in Travancore, Tanjore and 
other places in the south of India. Mackenzie has expressed 
the view that he had jurisdiction over the Christians of 
the Latin rite near Cape Comorin, who were descendants 
of the converts of St. Francis Xavier. But his sway over 
Travancore was merely nominal. 

The appointment of Salgrado led to fribtion. In 1692 
he excommunicated George, the Syrian priest who was 
associated with Chandy as Vicar-general. Apprehending 
that the measure would alienate the Syrian Christians the 
Pop© passed a decree deposing Salgrado from the office 
of bishop. Custodius De Pinho was nominated Vicar- 
Apostolic in Malabar, But the authorities at Rome,’ taking 
89 
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ths view that the Carmelites should be able to do the work 
better with the co-operation of the people, appointed one 
of their number, Fr. Peter Paul. 


Peter Paul was a nephew of Pope Innocent XII and 
commanded considerable influence in Europe through the 
instrumentality of the Emperor Leopald I 
of Austria. He succeeded in persuading 
the Dutch Government at Amsterdam to 


Jdsuits’ loss and 
Carmelites’ gain. 


pass a decree (dated the 1st April 1698) permitting a bishop 
and twelve Carmelite priests, not being Portuguese, to 
reside within the Dutch territories on the Malabar coast, 
except the town of Cochin. Thus the Carmelite rule 
definitely began in Malabar with a Vicar- Apostolic ap- 
pointed under the authority of Propaganda. It was this 
vicariate-apostolic of Malabar which later on came to be 
known as the vicariate-apostolic of Varspula, Every new- 
comer had, however, to submit to the Dutch authorities at 
Cochin his bull of appointment. Formal permission was 
required in each case. Though professing the Protestant 
faith the Dutch had no serious objection to the admission 
of Catholic subjects. But while they permitted Carmelites 
belonging to the several nationalities, Italians, Germans 
or Belgians, they took strong objection to Jesuit priests, 
who, from the time of the establishment of their order, 
had been honoured by the confidence and encouraged by 
the support of the king of Portugal. It would be injurious, 
they thought, to allow free play to Jesuit science and 
diplomacy which were pledged for various reasons to assist 
the Portuguese by every means in their power. The Dutch 
disliked the Pope for he was the patron of the Jesuits. 
When therefore Pedro Pacheco, the newly consecrated 
bishop, landed at Cochin and sought permission to enter the 
town on the strength of his nomination by the Pope, he 
was forbidden to do so and was promptly expelled. The 
bi shop-designate then proceeded to the English settlement at 
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Anjengo, from where he sought to exert his influence and 
exercise his authority over the Latin Christians of Malabar. 
The expulsion of Pacheco is a sad commentary on the 
change in the fortunes of Portugal. When Menezes came 
to Malabar, he was received with all honour. Served by the 
swords and pistols of the Portuguese, he was able to parade 
the authority of a mitred potentate, the head of the church, 
the patronising friend of local rulers, and the represent- 
ative of the imperial sacerdotalism of Rome with all the 
attributes of unquestionable authority entrenched within 
the citadel of faith. But in 1699 Pacheco was turned back 
without being allowed to set foot in Cochin, the rendezvous 
of the fabled glories of Portugal and of Rome. 


Novel consecration. 


Father Peter Paul died in 1700. In 1701 occurred an 
incident which tends to show T that the principle of expediency 
which got the better of church discipline 
in the consecration of Bishop Chandy was 
followed in the consecration of Fr. Angelus, a Carmelite 
appointed from Rome as Vicar- Apostolic of Malabar. The 
question of his consecration, created considerable difficulty. 
The selection of candidates for spiritual offices in Malabar 
required the confirmation of the king of Portugal in whose 
dominions the churches were situate. As the appointment 


of Angelus was made independently of Portugal, the Portu- 
guese Archbishop of Goa and the Bishop of Cochin refused 
to consecrate him. Nothing daunted by these technicalities 
of law and practice, Angelus Francis found his own remedy. 
Mar Simeon, the Bishop of Aden who bad escaped from 
his Muhammadan enemies and received ofdination as a 
bishop at the hands of the Patriarch of Antioch, arrived 
at Surat. He was on his way to Malabar, sent by the 
Patriarch at the importunate demands of the Syrians.* 

* In Anquetil du Perron’s Zend Avesta we find that Mar Simeon was a 
Chaldean bishop attached to the Holy See, who in the Liturgy used un. 
leav ened bread. Mackenzie adds ‘ it appears he used Latin Rite ’. See also 
The Syrian Ghuroh of Malabar by Rev. Dr- Placid, p. 60. 
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Through the intervention of the Franciscan monks he 
was brought down to Cochin, where he consecrated 
Angelus Francis. It was argued that the ceremony of 
consecration performed by him would be in conformity 
with the Pope’s direction. Simeon found it difficult to 
reconcile the tenets of Rome with those of Antioch and 
left Malabar for Pondichery, where he lived for nearly 
twenty years. 

Bishop Angelus administered the diocese for a dozen 
years with his headquarters at Varapu.la. The Bishopric of 
Cranganore, which was under Padroade 
ganore B*ish opric." authority rendered vacant by the death of 
Garcia in 1659, was administered by the 
Carmelites except for a brief interval of five years (1694-1699) 
during which time Mathew deCampo, nephew of Alexander 
de Campo, the disappointed candidate in a formal episcopal 
election, managed the affairs as the Vicar-general of Fr. 
Diego who was consecrated in Portugal in 1695 but elected 
to remain there. The disturbed condition of Malabar, the 
militant attitude of both sections of Christians, and the 
hostile policy pursued by the Protestant Dutch against the 
Portuguese and the Jesuits, combined to make the office 
unattractive. Persons who were nominated found some 
pretex**or other for not ’coming. Five times did the king 
of Portugal nominate bishops but not one of them ventured 
to proceed to India. With a persistence which was 
characteristic of the papacy, Clement XI appointed a Jesuit 
father to the episcopal see of CrSnganore. This was Ribeiro 
who unlike mafiy who were nominated before him actually 
came to Malabar and assumed charge of his duties. 
Angelus Francis summoned a meeting of the vicars and 
elders of the churches at VarSpula. In that meeting 
which was well attended Francis removed his cross, mitre 
and all emblems of priesthood and addressed his hearers 
saying ‘“from this moment I am not your shepherd. As 
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your legitimate shepherd, the Archbishop of Cranganore, 
has arrived you must obey him henceforth.”* This means 
that Angelus himself was not convinced of the lawfulness 
of his authority. But the Syrian Christians were not pawns 
to serve the purpose of competing religious orders. They 
declined the invitation to tender their allegiance to Ribeiro 
and submitted a memorial to Rome praying that they might 
be permitted to continue under Angelus himself. They said 
at the same time that the labours of the Carmelites were so 
successful that a great many churches were in complete 
union with Rome. A number of petitions appear to have 
been sent by them. In one of them it was stated that the 
church would prosper well if pi iced under the joint control 
of Mar Thomas and the Carmelites. This attitude had 
the secret support of many self-seeking men. It is said 
that bribes were offered to several rulers of Malabar # 
to interest them in excluding the Portuguese influence. 
But the most powerful opposition was from the Dutch who 
hated the Jesuits, disliked Portugal and were actuated by 
no small aversion to the Pope. The Pope addressed letters 
to the king of Portugal and other people of importance to 
persuade the Dutch to withdraw their opposition to Ribeiro. 
But these efforts were in vain. Ultimately the Pope made 
the best of a bad bargain by issuing an order extending the 
authority of Bishop Angelus of Varapula over the churches 
of Cr&nganore and Cochin and such places in the territories 
of the Malabar princes if permitted by them. But Ribeiro 
was a man of resource. Retiring to Ambalakkada in the 
territory of Calicut and thus keeping himself beyond the 
power of the Dutch, he looked after his diocese till his death 
in 1715. Cranganore with all its property and its wealth of 
associations was thus lost to the Jesuits. The Jesuit college 
at PallipSrt was taken possession of by the Dutch and con- 
verted into a leper asylum. 


♦Church History of Travancore, C. M. Agur, p. 249. 
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Putheokur Syrians. 


The Syrian Christians in Malabar were from the very 
beginning devoted to their own traditions repelling the 
insidious attempts made from time to time 
^Antioch. ^ by the agents of the Western Church. But 
they strove to maintain a permanent con- 
nection with the Eastern Church which they looked upon 
as the fountain of spiritual authority despite distances of 
geography and time. The more did Rome and its emissaries 
attempt to establish supremacy, the greater was the strength 
with which it was resisted. At the same time the Malabar 
Christians were anxious to establish some kind of connection 


with the Patriarchs of the East. The sect which revered 
the name of Jacob Baradeus as its founder continued its 


separate existence despite the vicissitudes of fortune, paying 
allegiance to the Patriai*ch of Antioch. As has been already 
seen, Ignatius XXI II who occupied the patriarchal throne 
considered the repeated application of the Malabar Chris- 
tians with sympathy and sent them a bishop, Gregory, to 
minister to their spiritual needs. 


Gregory came and was received with enthusiasm. 
His first act was to consecrate Archdeacon Thosnas. The 

G or an l Mar even ^ was one S rea t importance ; for, it 
' Thomas I. proclaimed in unmistakable terms the 
separation of a considerable number of 
Syrian Christians from the guardianship of Rome which 
was demonstrated by Menezes and sedulously affirmed by 
the Latin Church with the support of the Portuguese 
Government and the missionary organisations of the Jesuits 
and the Carmelites. Thomas, the new bishop, became a 
prominent figure not so much by his knowledge of doctrines 
as by his robust independence and organising capacity. 
The two bishops became the best of friends and strove 
jointly to place their church on solid foundations. 
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Mar Thomas I died in 1670 followed by Gregory two 
days after. Mar Thomas II, the brother of the first Thomas, 

A robust spirit. succee d©d to the episcopate and governed 
for sixteen years. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Mar Thomas III, who held office for ten days only.* 
But Mar Thomas IV, the next bishop, ruled the church for 
more than forty years. The ordination of native priests did 
not prevent the Patriarch from sending prelates from among 
his own men in Syria. There was, however, no conflict 
between the two sets of priests. The relationship with 
Antioch was scrupulously maintained, which had its own 
advantages. The presence of foreign priests, the successors 
of Gregory, obviated the difficulties in the consecration of 
native bishops. 

A. new disturbing factor was, however, not long in. 
coming. In 1708 there arrived in Malabar Mar Gabriel 
who was appointed by the Nestorian Patri- 

A Nestonan arc h 0 f y a bylon. He had served as Arch- 
bishop. . n • 

bishop of Oburbigan, a diocese of the Nes- 

torian Church. Ho appears to have been a man of no settled 
conviction, oscillating between Rome and the several eastern 
churches in a manner which suited his ambition. No sooner 
did he arrive in India than Propaganda sent him orders to 
quit.f But Gabriel was not the man to obey nor was he pre- 
pared to tolerate the interference of Mar Thomas IY . Thomas 
also was an ambitious person and took the earliest opportu- 
nity to protest to the Patriarch against the intrusion of 
Mar Gabriel. He repeated his representation as often as he 
could secure a means of communication. But the medium 
availed of does not appear to have been reliable. The 

* Aooording to G. T. Mackenzie he held office for two years. Travan- 
oore State Manual, Vol. II, N again Aiya, p. 202. 

"f Four years earlier he had made ventures to Rome to join the .Roman 
Churoh. 
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Dutch carriers took the letters to Amsterdam. There was 
no means of knowing whether this was intentional or 
accidental. 

The following passage from a letter of Mar Thomas 
(1720) is instructive. “ Lord, I am not worthy to write to thy 
Greatness. But we write and we send let- 

Mar Thomas’ letter. . c .. 

ters because of the necessity of the ortho- 
dox Syrians of India, and we pray that thou mayest send to 
us one Patriarch and one Metropolitan and twin priests, 
who may be philosophers and may understand the interpret- 
ations of the Holy and Divine Scriptures. Previously there 
came to our country Mar Gregory, the fifth Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and after him Mar Andeas Alvaeus and after 
him came a certain Maphrian, Mar Basil Catholicus, and 
' with him Mar John the Metropolitan and the Ramban 
Mattheus. 

“ Since their death we drift like a boat without a 
pole. If you wilt come to us, then, as God the Father pro- 
mised to the sons of Israel, so may Jesus Christ, the Merci- 
ful and the Ruler, deal with you and so may the Holy Spirit 
the Paraclete console you. Amen. 

“ In the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and nine, there came a Metropolitan by name Gabriel the 
Ninivite whom Mar Elias Catholicus sent to me. But he 
held such a faith as that Christ had two natures and per- 
sons ; and therefore we did not believe him except a cer- 
tain priest called Mathew Beticutel and a few Portuguese 
Roman Catholics (Paucos quosdatn homines Francos Romanos). 
We, however, have not wisdom that we may answer him. 
Therefore we report it to thee, our Lord. 

“Charles, a Dutch doctor, and orientalist of repute, a 
learned man and a proved philosopher, our dearest and most 
beloved companion, dwells in Amsterdam, the first city of 
Holland. He has advised us that we may proceed in this 
matter with one mind. We have written to him in order 
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that this matter may be made known to Antioch : that you, 
through the mercy of God, may write one letter to the 
honorable Commandant who dwells in Cochin, which town 
is subject to the King of all India, and another letter to us : 
that it may bring us help against all our enemies and the 
infidel kings for ever ; and that above all you will with the 
utmost care supplicate King Comphocius, who greatly 
honours the Dutch and is very illustrious among kings. 
This King gives judgment in accordance with equity and 
receives the petitions of the poor and greatly honours all 
this nation. And all these honour Antioch and despise 
Rome and they are right. Amen. My Lord, brilliant 
Ignatius ( Domine mi Ignali ignee), take action without 
delay and diligently look after all this business, forgettmg 
no part of it, through the living God. Amen. Especially 
pray, so that we may obtain a blessing through your prayers. 
Pray to the beloved Father and to the merciful Christ and 
to the Holy Spirit the Protector, and to the Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, and the Saints. Amen. In the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and twenty, this epistle 
is written from Pharabur Patona, a Church of St. Thomas 
the blessed Apostle, on the twentyfifth day of the month 
Elul (September). Amen. Our Father &c. The Gate of 
all India 

This makes it clear that whatever might have been 
Mar Thomas’ view of the scriptures the capacity for 
philosophical interpretation was not ono of them. Thus 
according to Mar Thomas the church would be ‘like a boat 
without a pole’ if there were no prelates sent by the 
Patriarch. It is also clear that he could nbt agree with 
Gabriel in regard to the two natures and persons of Christ, 
ideas which were not acceptable to the Malabar Christians. 
The solicitation of Dutch help against enemies and infidel 
kings is also a point of interest. If the letter is authentic, 
Mar Thomas must have been a man who was conc er ned in 
i jSavancore State Manual , N&gam Aiya, Vol. II- pp- 204—5, 

90 
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matters of temporal and spiritual authority ; for, “ he seems 
to draw a distinction between the teaching bishops across 
the seas and of the ruling bishops of whom he was the 
fifth”* 

The rivalry between Thomas IV and Gabriel con- 
tinued until the former’s death which took place in 1728. 

Mar Thomas V who was consecrated as 
Difficulties continue. , . i r -w ^ , i 

bishop independently of Mar Gabriel and 

without authority from Antioch succeeded him. The con- 
secration was regarded as irregular and invalid by the bulk 
of the community. This gave added strength to Mar 
Gabriel to continue the fight. On his death in 1731 Mar 
Thoma V was free. But he was uneasy because of his 
lack of valid episcopal consecration. So he requested the 
.Dutch authorities to bring a bishop from beyond the sea. 
Before they took any action a Mattancheri Jew, Ezechiel, 
brought one John who turned out to be a bad man. Net only 
did he refuse to consecrate Thomas but also removed valu- 
ables from the churches and pledged them indiscriminate- 
ly to obtain the wherewithal for his potations. The 
Orientalis Christiana describes him as a “heretic iconoclast 
in the schismatic churches, who burned with fire the 
images of the saints and even of our Lord Christ and also 
crosses. He gave wives to the priests, he stole the silver 
plates of various churches, he drank wine to excess and 
when drunk he caused various disturbances”.! The scandal 
became so great that the Dutch were obliged to take him 
into custody and transport him to Bassora, where they left 
him in the same helpless condition as he was when they 
picked him up to be made a bishop. 

Through the intercession of the Dutch three priests 
were got down from Antioch along with a chorepiscopus. 

* The bishop is known as Mar Thoma IV. But he called himself the 
fifth probably because Ahatalla was regarded as the first, 
f Quoted by Mackenzie in his History of Christianity. 
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But difficulties in the payment of passage money led 
to unpleasant complications. The ambitious Thomas corres- 
ponded with Rome.* His letters evoked suspicions of his 
sincerity, for he jumbled together the case for the leavened 
bread and the necessity of driving away the Portuguese 
bishops. Reference to the sacerdotal authorities in Malabar 
and consultations in the college of cardinals in Rome took a 
considerable time. 

In the meanwhile, the three oriental bishops settled 
down in this country, one of them at Kandanad, another 
at Mulanthurut'hi, and a third at Kayamkulam. The chore- 
piscopus devoted his time more to private trade than to the 
spiritual ministrations of his flock. The foreign prelates 
were united in demanding that Mar Thomas should obtain 
reconsecration at their hands. But he refused to yield 
and his firmness was rewarded with ultimate success. As 
a set-off against Rome Thomas acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch and the foreign 
prelates agreed not to ordain any Indian as priest without 
his sanction. 

In 1765 Mar Thomas V died and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Mar Thomas VI, who had been consecrated by 
the uncle himself a few years earlier. 

Th Church! yUf Under him the affairs of the church 
changed distinctly for the worse. Gregory, 
one of the foreign prelates, consecrated Mar Cyril who 
was the leader of a party which opposed Mar Thomas. 
The latter apprehended Mar Cyril and placed him in 
custody. But he managed to make his esfcape and fled to 
Tholiyur, where in 1774 he established an independent 

* Mackenzie says that, Mar Thomas probably in disgust at the failure to 
obtain episcopal consecration made overtures to Rome and agreed to 
unite with that church if the local Syrians were allowed to use the leavened 
bread for the Eucharist. He quotes letters which Mar Thomas wrote to the 
Pope. Travaneore State Manual, Vol. If, pp- 200 — 7. 
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church.* The special feature of the Tholiyur see is that the 
bishops are independent of Antioch, each bishop consecrating 
his successor. The object of Mar Thomas in apprehending 
Cyril, as seen from the correspondence of the time, appears 
to have been to safeguard the rights of the Pakalamattom 
family for the headship of the Syrian Church. 


By this time Travancore had expanded its terri- 
tories to the borders of Cochin and the royal authority had 
established itself in the newly conquered 
districts. The faction which arose in the 


State intervention. 


Syrian Christian community became more and more fre- 
quent and the Government of Travancore was constrained 
to interfere so far as it was necessary for the maintenance 
of peace and order. According to the theories of sovereignty 
which ruled at the time the sovereign was competent 
to interfere in the affairs of religious foundations in order 
to promote the spiritual welfare of the people as well as to 
prevent breaches of the peace. Maharaja K5.it' hika Thirunal 
therefore called upon the opposing parties to reconcile 
their differences. The bishops could not legitimately 
refuse compliance. From the earliest times the succession 
to the headship of the church, whether in Antioch or in 
Rome, required for its enforcement the confirmation of a 
Caesar. It did not matter whether the king was a Chris- 
tian or a heathen. The Patriarch himself had to obtain 
confirmation of his election by the Sultan of Turkey. We 
have seen that in Malabar Menezes considered the support 
of the ruling princes as one of the pillars of his authority. 
The soldiers of’the raja of Cochin had a prominent part in 
strengthening the position of Bishop Joseph against Arch- 
deacon Thomas. The power of Travancore was now acknow- 
ledged by all. She had driven out the Dutch, annexed 

* Mackenzie says that the consecration of Mar Cyril by Gregory was 
during the time of Mar Thoma V. Travancore State Manual, Vol. 
n, p. 208 . The view adopted here iB that of Mr. P. Cheriyan- 
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the territories of the rajas of ThekkumkGr and Vatakkum- 
kur, conquered valuable districts from Cochin, suppressed 
the confederacy of the exiled rajas by the victory of 
Porakksd, and driven away the Zamorin and his invading 
army back to their homes. The English East India Company, 
proud of the valour of the soldiers of Travancore and 
the growing resources of its exchequer, highly valued the 
alliance with the Maharaja. 

Christian communities belonging to different persu- 
asions were pursuing a peaceful life in many places in the 
. dominions of the Maharaja. The mission- 

A compromise. . 

anes received nothing but kindness and 
curtesy at his hands. In these circumstances both parties 
respected the Maharaja’s suggestion of a compromise. They 
assembled in large numbers. As a result of the decision so. 
arrived at, Bishop Gregory consecrated Mar Thomas VI, 
who assumed the name Dionysius I. 

Mar Dionysius 1 was determined to establish and 
maintain the independence of his church. At the same 
time he was anxious to bo in the good books of the Papal 
power.# The letter addressed by him to Rome in 1779 de- 
serves careful perusal. 

“When I took charge I understood from the Jaco- 
bites who came during the rule of my predecessors, as well 
as from the learned priests of the Roman Catholic Church, 
that I had the true ordination and that the priesthood I 
received at the hands of my predecessors was not valid and 
therefore, humbly hearkening to their admonition, in 1772 

* The leaning of Mar Dionysius I towards Rome is thus explained by White- 
house : “ There is no doubt that the Syrians and Romo Syrians were very 

much mixed up together at this time and approached one another far 
nearer in sentiments and practice than they do nowadays; for no fewer than 
eighteen churches were regarded as the common property of both parties. 

In some the services were performed by the Syrians indifferently.” (Linger* 
ings of Light in a Dark Land, p. 203). 
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I rec eived anew in the Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary at 
Nirartam all the Holy Orders, from the tonsure to the epis- 
copal consecration, from the Jacobite Metropolitan, Mar 
Gregory. Further, I was convinced from the learned priests 
of the Catholic Church, as well as from the books of the 
Sacred Councils, that the creed which I have received is not 
orthodox, and also that no one can be saved without the 
Catholic Faith, which from the days of our Lord to the pre- 
sent day remains spotless and immaculate. Through the 
medium of the above-said priests T made an earnest prayer 
to Don Salvador dos Reis, Jesuit Archbishop of Cranganore, 
and to Fra Florentius of Jesus, the Carmelite Vicar-Apos- 
tolic of Malabar, asking them to receive me together with 
my people into the communion of the Catholic Church and 
absolve us from the excommunication which had befallen 
• us in the days of our fathers. And further, I asked them 
that in case they could not receive me, they would kindly 
send my request to the Apostolic See of Rome, but they re- 
fused to give attention to my prayer. So I sent for Father 
Joseph Cariatil of our nationality, a student of the Propa- 
ganda College, and with tears in my eyes and with deep 
sorrow I revealed my mind to him and put the salvation of 
my soul into his hands, and he promised me, saying, ‘I shall 
go to Rome a second time for you even at the risk of my 
life on the way.’ With him therefore I send eight other 
persons from among my Syrian people, of whom some are 
priests and others secular, to represent me before the Apos- 
tolic See and to inform the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda of my petition. So far as it lies within my 
power, I with my people swear before the Omnipotent God 
and promise to embrace and believe with our whole strength 
what the Catholic Church embraces and believes.”* 

The question raised remained undecided for more than 
twenty years. I nvestigation after investigation was made 
* Travancore State Manual, Vol. II, Nftgam Aiya, pp. 209—10. 




into the antecedents, the character, the faith and the 
,, t,. . , motives of Mar Dionysius. At last in 

position. 1 ,y o a conierence was held at Quilon. 

But no agreement was possible because the 
hereditary right of the Pakalamattom family stressed by Mar 
Dionysius and his party was not acceptable to the Roman 
ecclesiastics. The followers of Mar Dionysius insisted on 
the recognitionofthe right of the hereditary archdeacon to 
govern their church though they were prepared to admit 
that foreign prelates were required to consecrate the local 
men of religion. The conference therefore failed in its 


purpose. But the pecuniary embarrassment of Mar Diony- 
sius advanced the solution. The Maharaja of Travancore 
was pressing him for the payment of moneys due and the 
proud archdeacon had no choice in regard to a proposal 
which emanated from Mat' boo Tharakan, a rich Syrian 
Christian of the Roman persuasion. Tharakan promised* 
to advance the money if the debtor submitted uncondi- 
tionally to the Catholic Church. Mar Dionysius accepted 
the proposal and signed a bond in 1799 in the church 
of St. Michael at Tattampally in the presence of Bishop 
Panderi Pailo,* making an absolute abjuration of his heresy 
accompanied by a solemn profession of the Catholic faith. 
But the abjuration itself was abjured soon after. 


From the beginning of the 19th century the influence 
of the missionary bodies of the west in shaping the growth 
of Christianity in Travancore began to 
The ”— y make itself felt. The Danish Mission, the 
London Mission and the Church. Mission 
Societies made their ehtrance into the evangelical field 
in India with a firm determination to effect conversions. In 
1806 Dr. Kerr was deputed from Madras and Buchanan from 
Calcutta under commission from Lord Wellesley to study 
the conditions of Christianity as it obtained in Malabar. 

n JIo was consecrated by the Chaldean Patriaroji. 
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At this time the Christians on the Malabar coast 
were divided into three sects. 1. The Jacobites 2. The 


Different sections. 


Syrian Roman Catholics, and 3. The Latin 
Roman Catholics. 


1. The Jacobites retained their ancient creed and 
usages and believed that they were descended from the 
flock established by St. Thomas. They were not image 
worshippers, but a figure of the Virgin Mary with the child 
Jesus in her arms, which was considered merely as an 
ornament and not a subject of worship, found a place 
in their churches. In some of them divine service was 


performed alternatively by the priests of the Christians 
of St. Thomas who adhered to their ancient rites and by 
those who were united with the Church of Rome. 


2. The Syrian Roman Catholics were those who 
were constrained after a long struggle to be in the Roman 
Catholic Church and who continued in her pale though 
distinguished from her in this that they are allowed, by a 
dispensation from the Pope, to perform all their services in 
the Syro-Chaldiac language. They were under the autho- 
rity of the Metropolitan of Cranganore and the Bishop of 
VarSpula. They were more numerous than the members 
of the Jacobite Church. Their clergy numbered about four 
hundred spread through the ancient churches ; and by 
retaining their language, and acting under the direction of 
the Church of Rome, they by no means unassayed to draw 
over their primitive brethren to the Latin communion. 

3. The Latin Roman Catholics were subject to 
the Primate of Goa, under whom there was an archbishop 
and two bishops. They owned numerous churches but 
being generally poor, they had to be supplied with priests 
from Goa. One vicar held on an average five or six churches. 


C The doctrines of the Syrian Church were 


Dootrines- 


number. According to Buchanan 
lowing are the most important;^— 


few in 
the fol- 
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1. They hold the doctrine of a vicarious atonement 
for the sins of men, by the blood and merits of Christ, and 
of the justification of the soul before God ‘by faith alone’ in 
that atonement; 

2. They maintain the regeneration or new birth 
of the soul for righteousness, by the influence of the spirit 
of God ; 

3. In regard to the Trinity, the creed of the Syrian 
Christians accords with that of St. Athanasius, but without 
the damnatory clauses. On this point Buchanan quotes a 
letter sent by the Syrian Metropolitan to Col. Macaulay. 

“‘We believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
three persons in one God, neither confounding the persons 
nor dividing the substance, one in three, and three in one. 
The Father generator, the Son generated, and the Holy 
Ghost proceeding. None is before or after the other; in, 
majesty, honor, might, and power, co-equal; unity in Trinity 
and Trinity in unity’. He then proceeds to disclaim the 
different errors of Arrius, Sabellius, Macedonius, Manes, 
Marcianus, Julianas, Nestorius, and the Ghalcedoneans ; 
and concludes, 4 That in the appointed time, through the 
disposition of the Father and the Holy Ghost, the Son 
appeared on earth for the salvation of mankind ; that he 
was born of the Virgin Mary through the means of the Holy 
Ghost and was incarnate God and man . * 

The Syrians were alive to the advantages which they 
might obtain from the intercourse with the Protestant 
missionaries who, it was believed, posses- 
ses and cons. ^ congiderable influence with the British 

Resident in Travancore and Cochin and others in authority. 

The missionaries and their patrons hoped that the diffusion 

of education and the concentration of effort would even- 
tually succeed in bringing about their union with the 

" * Christian Researches in Asia, Buchanan PP - 124-125. 

91 
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Church of England. But signs of resistance were not 
wanting. Buchanan himself has described the attitude 
of the Put'henkur Syrians thus : “ ‘The English’, said they, 
‘ may be a warlike arid great people ; but their church, 
by your own account, is but of a recent origin’. ‘ Whence 
do you derive your ordination?’ ‘From Rome’. ‘You 
derive it from a church which is our ancient enemy, and 
with which we would never unite.’ They acknowledged that 
there might be salvation in every church where ‘the name of 
Christ was named’ ; but on the question of Union, it was to 
be considered that there had existed a pure Church of Christ 
from the earliest ages ; that if there was such a thing in 
the world as Ordination by the laying of hands in succes- 
sion from the Apostles, it was probable that they possessed 
it ; that there was no record of history or tradition to 
.impeach their claim. I observed that there was reason to 
believe that the same Ordination had descended from the 
Apostles to the Church of Rome. ‘ It might be so : but that 
church had departed from the faith ’. I answered that the 
impurity of the channel had not corrupted the ordinance 
itself or invalidated the legitimacy of the imposition of 
hands ; any more than the wickedness of a High Priest in 
Israel could disqualify his successors. The Church of 
England assumed that she derived Apostolical Ordination 
through the Church of Rome, as she might have derived it 
through the Church of Antioch. I did not consider that 
the Church of England was entitled to reckon her ordination 
to be higher or more sacred than that of the Syrian Church. 
This was the point upon which they wished me to be explicit. 
They expected that in any official negotiation on this subject, 
the antiquity and purity of Syrian Ordination should be 
expressly admitted”.* 

Buchanan’s attitude towards the Syrians was kind 
and conciliatory. The Metropolitan of Malankara after 
* Christian Researches in Asia, Dr. Buchanan, pp. 131 — i%. 
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consulting his clergy wrote to him “That an union with 

A fair prospect the English Church - or > at least, such a 
connection as should appear to both chur- 
ches practicable, and expedient, would be a happy event, and 
favourable to the advancement of religion in India”.* The 
object of the Protestant missionaries was to reduce Roman 
Catholicism quite as much as Hinduism. It was believed 
that the prestige of the British Government and the support 
of its officers would facilitate their work though at the 
beginning of their period of missionary enterprise, the Court 
of Directors emphasised the strictest neutrality. “ When I 
reflected”, says Buchanan, “on the immense power of the 
Roman Church in India and on our inability to withstand 
its influence alone, it appeared to be an object of great con- 
sequence to secure the aid and co-operation of the Syrian 
Church and the sanction of its antiquity in the East”. 
With this object in view he advised the Syrians as well as 
the missionary bodies to bring about a union, a mutual and 
friendly recognition of one another on the part of the two 
churches, each being acknowledged to be an independent 
branch of the one universal church and nothing more. The 
service in the Syrian Church was in some respects similar 
to that of the Church of England. As the doctrines of 
transubstantiation and purgatory were not subscribed to 
by the Syrian Church, and as extreme unction, marriage 
and confirmation were not admitted as sacraments, a com- 
mon bond based on a common opposition to the Roman 
Church was easily discovered. The age of the Malabar 
Church in general and the intelligence of the Syrian Chris- 
tians were advertised in England by Buchanan and other 
Protestant missionaries 'to such an extent that the old spirit 
of indifference on the part of the British public yielded to 
an enthusiastic effort to collect funds for the propagation 
of the faith. 


# Christian Researches in Asia, Buchanan, p. 133. 
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Col. Macaulay “ inclined the Travancore Court to 
the belief that all the Christian churches are, and neces- 
sarily must be cognizable, in respect of 
influence 8 interior management and the appointment 

of bishops, by the Christian king, who is 
now sovereign of India In another letter Buchanan 
expressly states that the aid given to the Christians in 
Travancore by the ruler was the result of the Resident’s 
influence.! The Resident influenced the Travancore Govern- 
ment to make a grant of Rs. 21,000 to be divided between 
the Put'henkur and Palayakur Syrians. The money was 
invested with the East India Company as a perpetual loan. 
Macaulay was very friendly with the Carmelites at Var'5- 
pula and he used to go and stay there frequently in order 
to learn the Italian language. While there he delighted 
to help the spread of Christianity with his advice and 
active support. 

It was on one such occasion that Mat'hoo Tharakan, 
repaired to Varapula, confessed his faults and asked 
forgiveness. It is a proved historical fact that Mat'hoo 
Tharakan received the kindness and support of the 
Resident when the Travancore Government attempted 
to vindicate the law and realise the revenues due to them 
by issuing coercive processes against him. In the begin- 
ning of 1809 Tharakan who was condemned to death for 
treason against the British Government and for inciting 
rebellion in Travancore secured the assistance of Bishop 
Raymond to intercede between him and the Resident to 
release him from the punishment of death, Macaulay got 
the punishment of death converted into one of fine.! 

The Resident was solicitous of the interests of the 
Catholics and the Protestants alike. When Ringletaube, 


* Letter by Buchanan to Brown, quoted by C. M. Agur in his Church 
History of Travancore, p. 94. 

t Letter to Thornton quoted by C. M. Agur. 

X Church History of Travancore: C, M. Agur, p. 292. 
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the Protestant missionary, requested him for a passport 
which should enable him to travel through the territories 
of Travancoro, Macaulay not only secured for him the 
permit, but also contributed from his own purse the money 
to defray the expenses of the journey. Similarly, when that 
missionary applied for sanction to build a church at 
Myladi, he volunteered to meet the cost thereof. 

Ihe political condition in the closing years of 
Macaulay’s tenure of office as British Resident prevented 
him from doing as much as he wished for the propagation of 
Christianity. But he was the first of a succession of British 
representatives who utilised their official position for 
spreading the faith. He was held in great respect by the 
missionaries and the appreciation recorded by Buchanan 
clearly shows the estimate of his work in Travancore. “ The 
wall between Hinduism and Christianity ”, wrote he, “ seems, 
to be tottering. You have applied the battering ram to that 
wall with good effect in Travancore and I sincerely wish that 
you could stay to give it a few more shocks The 
battering ram of Macaulay became a trowel in the hands of 
his successor Col. Munro who spared no effort to establish 
identity of interests between the Church of England and 
the Syrian Church in Malabar. 

It was in his time that the agitation in Parliament 
to remove the obstacles from the path of conversion culmi- 
nated in the passing of the Emancipation Act of 1813. 
The religion of the Hindus, it was contended by those 
who opposed the bill, was pure and unexceptionable. 
Buchanan’s description of its ceremonies was characterised 
as “ an imposition upon England and a libel oh India”. But 
the duty as well as the right of a Christian government to 
help the Christian religion was painted in so convincing a 
manner that the opposition lost its force. 


* 


Buchanan's letter dated I3th April 1807 to Col. Macaulay, quoted by 
C. M. Agur in his Church History of Travancore, p. 105 . 
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In 1814 A. D. commenced the episcopal period of 
Christianity in India. The labours of the missionaries 
received the active support of governors — 
M new policy C general and provincial governors. Officers 
of the East India Company carried on mis- 
sionary propaganda side by side with their work in the col- 
lection of revenue and the administration of justice. Those 
in the outlying districts and spheres of influence were in a 
more advantageous position; for, the fields of their activity 
lay beyond the provinces committed to their direct adminis- 
trative charge over which alone the Parliament threw 
its searchlight at the suggestion of secular-minded critics. 
Munro was a soldier, strong in his own convictions and 
pledged to serve the Almighty by spreading His Kingdom 
upon the earth. Hough, whose pages bear throughout an 
.unmistakable animosity towards the Catholics, quotes from 
one of Munro’s letters * to describe the plight of the 
Put'henkur Syrians in Travancore. “On their separation 
from the Roman Church they were exposed to powerful 
enemies and various dangers”. The Romanists “regarding 
their succession as an act both of apostacy and rebellion, 
persecuted them with unrelenting animosity; the princes 
of the country seeing their defenceless state considered 
them as fit subjects for plunder and insult; they were 
destitute of religious books, pastors and instruction; they 
had lost in their union with the Jesuits the pure system of 
religion and morals and the high spirit by which they were 
formerly distinguished; and the Dutch, formerly in posses- 
sion of Cochin, whose policy was marked with perfidy 
and meanness, 1 abandoned them to their fate. They were 
exposed to still greater calamities in the conquest of their 
country by the raja of Travancore. The blighting influence 
of that despotic and merciless government was felt by 
them in the most aggravated degree and they were reduced 
to the lowest state of poverty and depression”. 

* History of Christianity in India, JameB Hough, ~Voi. IL 
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This is high-flown language. It is a camouflage 
and not a record of actualities; for, all authorities are 
agreed in giving credit to the Government of Travancore 
for its tolerant policy inaugurated before the establishment 
of British supremacy in India and pursued without inter- 
mission ever since. Earlier than Munro, Fra Bartholomew 
and Canter Visscher expressed their appreciation of that 
benevolent policy. The former who knew the conditions 
of Malabar earlier than Munro and better than Hough 
considered the extinction of the dominions of the petty 
Malabar sovereigns and princes as a blessing to the 
people.* The work of Mart'handa Varma the Great, 
and li&ma Varma, the Dharma I-taja, was thorough and 
lasting. There was not a single prince in the whole of the 
territories now comprising Travancore who exercised inde- 
pendent political authority, ftsma Varma, was kind to the 
Christians of all denominations and was so liberal-hearted 
that he gave his own money for the maintenance of churches 
and cultivated the firm friendship of the spiritual head of 
that faith. Munro himself has expressed his appreciation 
of the sympathetic policy of the two Ranis in whose reigns 
he worked as Resident and Dewan. Thus, if Munro did 
write the letter which Hough has quoted, it was only to 
enlist the sympathy of the Christian powers and to draw 
out the best philanthropy of the west. 

There is, however, solid ground to warrant the con- 
clusion that Munro had proselytising spirit more than the 
missionaries themselves. He disapproved of Hinduism ; he 
abhorred the Roman Catholic faith ; he believed that the 
English Church alone could save the souls of the people of 
India ; and he loved the'Pufhenkur Syrians and gave them 
his unfaltering encouragement in order to raise them to a 
high level of efficiency, hoping that they would by proper 
treatment coalesce eventually with his own church. With 
this purpose in view he lectured to the missionaries. He 

* Voyages to the East Indies, Fra Bartholomew, p. 172- 
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encouraged the translation of the Bible into MalaySlam. He 
paid the marriage expenses of the kat’han&rs. He collected 
money for the construction of schools and persuaded the 
rulers of Travancore and Cochin to render pecuniary 
help to the missions, grant sites and building materials for 
churches, bungalows for the missionaries, and paddy lands 
in support of their educational institutions. Believing that 
official position would alone elevate the Christians to influ- 
ence in the State, he appointed large numbers of them in 
the several ranks of the public service. “Her Highness 
made it a rule that there should be a Christian judge in 
every Zilla Court. The appointments of Christians as judges 
added to the respectability of the community and made 
it less difficult for their co-religionists to resort to the public 
office whenever they had to transact business.”* It was 
only a few weeks before his final departure from the State 
that the Rani Psrvathi Bsi was persuaded to grant 2,000 
acres of productive land for the Kottayam Seminary. This 
was taken advantage of by Munro who combined in himself 
the powers of counselling and ratification at the same time, 
though the former function was performed in the capacity of 
the Dewan and the latter in that of the Resident. Whether 
this was sound policy may be open to doubt, but Munro did 
what he felt he was bound to do for his religion. His work 
in that direction has elicited the appreciation of many a 
Christian writer. The Travancore High Court has set the 
stamp of its approval on the accepted opinion that Munro 
never spared to use his influence to that end. His efficient 
administration of the State during a period of financial em- 
barrassment enabled the Government to pay a considerable 
sum more than what was due to the British Government as 
arrears of tribute. But when the over-payment was dis- 
covered, Munro suggested that the amount refunded might 
be paid towards the benefit of the Put'henkur Syrians; and 

# History of the Malabar Syrians and the Church Missionary Society, 
l£t. P. Cheriyan, p. 86. 
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it was done. “The object of this endowment was the politi- 
cal, moral and religious renovation of the whole of the 
Syrian people through the instruction of the English mis- 
sionaries. In 1816 the Travancore Government made the 
Syrians a donation of Rs. 8,000 to enable them to prosecute 
the study of the holy scriptures according to the custom of 

their sect by means of the dissemination of the Bible and 

other religious works in the vernacular amongst the Syrians 
in general.” Col. Munro observed that “the principal object 
of the establishment of a college in Travancore was to 
instruct the kat'hanars and officiating priests amongst the 
Syrians in a competent knowledge of the Syriac language in 

which they were apparently too generally deficient With 

the study of the Syriac language would of course be com- 
bined that of the scriptures and other religious books writ- 
ten in that language.” All this was done for the Put'henkur. 
Syrians. But Munro did nothing of the kind for the Romo 
Syrians. “The one thing that he seemed most anxious for 
in their case was that, they should find their way to the 
Put'henkur Syrian Church.” In the same year another 
donation of Rs. 20,000 and the isle of Munro near Kalladay 
was given free of tax through the influence of the Resident. 
He encouraged the people to place their complaints as well 
as their wants and wishes before the missionaries so that 
those matters might either be decided by himself or be placed 
before the Rani with the impress of his recommendation. It 
was with that purpose that Munro selected Alleppey for the 
headquarters of Mr. Norton for, situated within a conveni- 
ent distance from the Jacobite and Roman Catholic centres, 
the place promised great .facilities for efforts in establishing 
union from division, making a compromise of inessential 
details without sacrificing the fundamental of the Reformed 
Church. 

Such was the project of this Christian statesman for 
the amelioration of the Syrian community. He proposed 
92 
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Stand made by 
Mar Thomas VIII. 

of Malankara, 
master to the 


to place at the disposal of the ecclesiastics the means 
of their own reformation. At this time 
Mar Thomas VIII who had succeeded Mar 
Thomas VII in 1809 was the metropolitan 
Munro was prepared to play the school 
clergy as well as to the laity. He was 
not deterred from assuming the powers of correction and 
control, thus constituting himself into a kind of modern 
pater fatnilias. The dissensions within the fold of the 
Put'henkur Church fed individual ambition to such an 
extent that roetran after metran sought the Resident’s in- 
tervention. The reputation of Munro for Christian sympathy 
encouraged the contending parties to submit their disputes 
to his decision. If there was an opportunity which he 
might use in the interests of the Syrian Christians, Munro 
was not the man to miss it. He interceded with the Govern- 
ment of Madras on their behalf. His advocacy was so power- 
ful that in 1813 the Madras Government sent seventeen 
questions to Mar Thomas VIII regarding the organisation 
of the Put'henkur Church and the rules which controlled 
the election of the metran and the proper discharge of the 
functions. “The metran disregarding his personal interest 
spoke the mind of the community in his answers.” 


Mar Thomas VIII died in 1816 after consecrating 
Mar Thomas IX as his successor. Complications had al- 

Dionysius II re- ready arisen ? for Mar PhiloxinOS# of 
cognised as Malan- ThoJiyur, aspiring to secure control over 
kara metran. the Malankara Church, had consecrated 
Joseph Ramban* as metropolitan with the designation of Mar 
Dionysius II in 1815. Munro took upon himself the power 
of final decision and upheld his authority to consecrate the 
metran for Malankara, Mar Dionysius II was thereupon 
recognised as the bishop of the Put'henkur Syrians in Tra- 
vancore. 


* He was the successor of Mar Cyril. 
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He proceeded to Kadamattam where Mar Thomas 
was staying, and forcibly divested him of his staff, mitre 
and vestment. All his properties were seized. The people 
acquiesced in all this as they believed that Dionysius had 
the full support of Munro in everything that he did. The 
Royal Court of final Appeal observes : — “ But for that 
support the people of Malabar would not have tolerated such 
an usurpation ”. The people had a moral justification too 
for maintaining this attitude, because Mar Thomas IX had 
not been properly consecrated, the ceremony having been 
performed by his partisans catching hold of the hands of 
the dying Mar Thomas VIII and imposing them on the head 
of his successor. 

Mar Dionysius II died shortly after without conse- 
crating a successor. That gave the opportunity to Munro 

to impress his will once more on the 
Government decides 0 ... . ,. , T ,, ., 

succession again. Syrian Christians. Old Philoxmos was 

again brought to Truvancore. As his status 
and authority were contested by a party under Kon'at 
Malpan, a royal proclamation* was issued in 181? notifying 
Philoxinos as Metropolitan and commanding all Pu t'henkur 
Syrian Christians to be obedient to the control and orders of 
their Metropolitan. Philoxinos was too old and indisposed. 
So he consecrated Punnat'hara George Kurien Kat'banar as 
metran in 1818. This was done only after securing from him 
a definite promise that he would co-operate with the Protest- 
ant missionaries in adopting whatever measures that might 
be deemed necessary for the prosperity of the church over 
which he would preside. The metran assumed -office as Mar 
Dionysius III. Thus the theory of consecration by the 
Patriarch of Antioch was .cast to the winds and the Resident 
performed a function similar to that ot the Sultan of Turkey 
whose declaration became the authoritative credentials of 

„ There are several proclamations of this nature which show that the 
authority of the bishops depended on their recognition by the (govern- 
ment. Vide pp. 21, 27, Gl, 77, 02, etc-, of Select Proclamations by the 
Sovereigns (Travancore) 1811-1936, Travanoorc Govt. Press, 1937- 
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the Patriarch of Antioch. On this point Mr. Agur observes: 
“The Royal Proclamation in favour of the native Metro- 
politans gave them an air of independence and greatly dis- 
countenanced Antiochean or foreign interference in native 
churches though it seems strange that the Travanoore 
Government should have considered it a part of their duty 
to thus concern itself with the internal affairs of the Syrian 
Church by commanding the Syrians to render implicit 
obedience to the authority of the metropolitans on pain of 
severe punishment to the disobedient.”# 

The following proclamation by the Travail core Govern- 
ment followed immediately : — 

“ Whereas Philoxinos the Metropolitan is ill and in- 
disposed and Mar Dionysius Metropolitan has been conse- 
crated by Mar Philoxinos as his successor to govern the 
Syrians and the Syrian churches, this is to inform all the 
Syrians in this country that they should obey Mar 
Dionysius Metropolitan ”. 

On this recognition the Royal Court of Final Appeal 
made the following observations : 

“ What had Mar Philoxinos, the Bishop of Tholiyur, 
which had been separate and distinct from Malankara 
hitherto to do with the latter? It is said in the proclamation 
that Mar Philoxinos consecrated Dionysius as his successor; 
but it must be borne in mind that Philoxinos was never 
Metropolitan of Malankara and, therefore, his appointment 
of Dionysius as successor could not have any reference to 
Malankara. Philoxinos could only appoint a successor to 
the office that he himself had held. It is altogether mean- 
ingless to say that he appointed a successor to an office that 
he had never held or that had never been under him. 

“The Government which had hitherto never interfered, 
though there had been many urgent occasions for such 
interferences, with the appointment of metrans to Syrian 
churches unsolicited, came forward readily to issue a 

• Church History of Travanoore, €• M. Agur, p, 115. 
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proclamation to recognise the consecration of a person who 
himself felt that it was imperfect without the imposition of 
hands by the Patriarch or his delegate. 

Such extraordinary violation of the rule or practice 
hitherto strictly observed and such utter disregard of the 
feelings of the people and the Metropolitan himself could 
not do away with the rule altogether. It could only be 
treated as an exceptional case and not in the least degree 
affecting the long established practice”.# 


Mar Dionysius III respected the authority of Antioch 
but was anxious to retain the confidence and attachment 

Mar Dionysius’ of the C. M. S. missionaries. In order to 
policy. secure their favour he handed over to them 
the college which the Syrians with the aid 
of the Rani had erected at Kottayam and permitted the. 
missionaries to preach and teach in his Syrian churches. 
Thus the C. M. S. missionaries began to exercise much 
influence over the Syrian community. But while still young, 
Mar Dionysius III died of cholera in 1825 without appoint- 
ing a successor. 


The services of Mar Philoxinos became indispensable 
again. He was proclaimed by the Government “ as the 

., . lawful metropolitan of the Malankara 
Mar Philoxinos , ,, , „ _ , 

again. Church . In order to provide against the 

contingency which might be caused at no 
distant date by the death of the old man, the Pallikk&r in 
consultation with C. M. S. missionaries elected Philippose 
Malpan of Chepat by pasting lots. He was consecrated 
by Philoxinos himself as Mar Dionysius IV and the dis- 
putes were set at rest by another Royal Proclamation of 
1827. Thus in the interests of political expediency the 
Travancore Government was persuaded to virtually ignore 


# Judgment by the Chief J ustioe and Mr. Slt&r'ama Aiyar. 
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the authority of Antioch and take upon themselves the 
power of declaring who was the bishop of the Put'henkur 
Syrians and who was not. Soon after this the C. M. S. 
missionaries pressed for the proposed union between them- 
selves and the Syrians “ in religious affairs”. The metran 
agreed to do so but gave no sanction for the removal of any 
of the practices of the church. 


The Syrians did not fail to keep the Patriarch inform- 
ed of these happenings in Malabar. The Patriarch sent 

Antioch kept out Athanasius, Metropolitan, and Abraham 
Ramban for the government of the Malan- 
kara Church. Armed with that authority and supported by 
credentials from Bishop Heber whom they met at Bombay, 
the two priests arrived in Travancore in 1826 with the 
object of undoing the ten years’ work of the C. M. S. mission- 
aries. They declared all consecrations after the time of 
Dionysius I invalid, insisted on re-consecrating the priests 
who were then functioning, and threatened to excommuni- 
cate Mar Dionysius IV and the aged Mar Philoxinos. They 
conferred fresh orders and excommunicated those who did 


not submit to them. Immediately after their arrival they 
presented their credentials to Col. Newall, the British 
Resident, and demanded the recognition which they said 
was their due. But the Resident, the English missionaries 
and the Sirkar sided with the native metran and the 


foreigners were left almost helpless. The Resident said that 
for many years in the past the bishops consecrated locally 
were performing their office with the approval of the people, 
and told them that their claims required due investigation in 
consultation with the Maharaja of Travancore, the native 
metropolitan and the clergy. At the same time, he promised 
passports which might enable them to travel in the country 
and pay visits to the churches if they should so desire. 
Athanasius and his associate insisted on immediate recog- 
nition and administered to the Resident what they believed 
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to be a threat that they would otherwise return home. Col. 
Newall promptly replied that they were at liberty to do so. 
He even offered them the money to defray the expenses of 
their return journey. The display of temper by the priests 
displeased the Resident, but, true to his word, he gave them 
the promised passport. The Antioch priests proceeded to 
Kottayam, insulted the Metropolitan and created a crisis 
by consecrating some of the kat'hanars who were then 
functioning and excommunicating others who refused to 
yield to the rite. They drew a small party of Put'henkur 
Syrians to their side; for, there was a great section of 
opinion which still looked upon Antioch as the seat of spiri- 
tual authority. If Athanasius and his friend were satisfied 
with giving advice on spiritual affairs and directing church 
ceremonies, a friendly adjustment of differences might have 
been possible. But a right of dealing with temporalities 
was equally important to them and they refused to give up 
their pretensions. Disputes between the two sections led 
to breaches of the peace. The Resident advised the Tra- 
vancore Government to re-issue the Proclamation of 1817, 
nominating Mar Philoxinos as Metropolitan of M alankara. 
The foreign prelates were expelled by order of the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of their party were imprisoned. In 
all his schemes Mar Dionysius IV had the whole-hearted 
support of the Church Mission authorities and the Resident. 
The position is thus described by Rev. Howard: “The Eng- 
lish missionaries were now able to carry on their designs 
under the most favourable circumstances with a friendly 
metropolitan to support tlieir efforts and possessing consi- 
derable influence with the British Resident and through 
him with the native ’Government. It is not easy to 
conceive a more hopeful condition of success; and what- 
ever opinion we may entertain regarding the character 
of their proceedings, it must be admitted that they 
applied themselves to their work with unsparing energy 
and devotion”, 
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The death of Philoxinos in 1829 effected a change in 
the attitude of the party under Dionysius towards the 
missionaries. Encouraged by the alliance 
rapprochement. which g rew through twenty years of inti- 
mate association and mutual assistance, 
the C. M. S. authorities proposed certain reforms in the 
religious practices of the Put'henkur Syrians. The proposal 
met with a resolute resistance on the part of Mar Dionysius. 
The Church Mission Society deputed their most prominent 
representative in India, Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, to settle 
the differences. A conference was held at Kottayam on the 
21st November 1835. The Anglican bishop suggested six 
points to Mar Dionysius for consideration and accceptance. 
They were : 

1. That the priests must be ordained by the 
metran only when their fitness was proved by the production 
of certificates of qualifications. 

2. That accounts relating to the property of the 
Church should be revived every year. 

3. That means should be devised for providing 
priests with a permanent source of income for their main- 
tenance. 


4. That schools should be established in all places. 

5. That the priests should expound the Gospel to 
the people. 

6. That the prayer should be rendered into the 
vernacular and that one of the liturgies of the mass should 
be translated into Malay slam. 

It is obvious that the object of these innovations was 
to enhance the' influence of the young men who were edu- 
cated in the seminary at Kottayam. They, it was believed, 
would diffuse the new ideas among the masses. The direc- 
tions regarding the use of the vernacular in offering prayers 
and preaching sermons would, it was probably hoped, make 
the listeners reflect upon the truth of the Gospel and per- 
suade them to accept the interpretations put upon them 
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by the new school of clergymen. The metran promised to 
bestow the most careful attention to the proposals and 
accepted the sum of Rs. 1,000 which was presented by Bishop 
Wilson to the church as a token of his good will. 


Mar Dionysius could ill afford to do anything as he 
liked. He knew the spirit of sturdy independence which 
characterised the religious aspirations of 
Synod^of jVlfWe h. flowers. It was true that they had 

a fascination for the name of Antioch, but 
even the Patriarch’s behests would not induce them to 
abandon the time-honoured practices and the hallowed 
rituals. The new turn in the affairs of the church gave 
him the necessary stimulus to organise a party of reaction. 
In less than six weeks after Bishop Wilson left Travancore 
with high hopes, the Pufhenkur Syrians met in synod at* 
M&velikara in January 1836 (o consider the suggestions put 
forward by the Anglican bishop. The assemblage was a 
large one. Fifty kat’hanSrs attended. Mar Cyril of Thpli- 
yur, the successor of Mar Philoxinos, was also present. Mar 
Dionysius presided over the meeting and regulated its deli- 
berations. But his desire for the continuance of the ami- 


cable relationship with the missionaries and a spirit of 
compromise with the six points of Wilson did not commend 
itself to the assembly. The clergy who had mustered 
strong passed strongly-worded resolutions. While grate- 
fully recognising the good work done by the missionaries for 
their advancement, they deplored their action in “managing 
the seminary without consulting the metropolitan, dis- 
persing the deacons instructed in the seminary, conducting 
affairs in opppsition to the discipline of our church, and 
creating dissensions amongst us, all of which have occasion 
to much sorrow and vexation”. They affirmed the supre- 
macy of the- Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch and declared 
that they would not deviate from the liturgies, ordinances 
and discipline of their own church, It was also emphatically 
98 
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declared that an individual belonging to one persuasion 
was not authorised to preach and admonish in the 
church another following a different persuasion without 
the permission of the patriarchs. They held that “ the 
Malabar Syrians could not permit such a thing being 
done among them “ For this reason ”, they said, “ we 
would not follow any faith or teaching other than the 
orthodox faith of the Jacobite Syrian Christians to the end 
that we may obtain salvation through the prayers of the 
ever happy, holy and ever blessed Mother of God, the 
redresser of all complaints, and through the prayer for all 
Saints 

Thus the breach with the C. M. S. missionaries having 
become complete, a panchayat was constituted consisting 
of three members nominated by the 
Division of pro- Travancore Government, Mar Dionysius 
perties. an( j the Church Mission Society, each 
nominating one to divide the property which had been held 
in common till then. In 1840 the award was made by 
which Mar Dionysius was to retain the endowment of 3,000 
Star pagodas and the college at Kottayam. Not satisfied 
with the decision the bishop complained to the Madras 
Government. But they declined to interfere. The Court 
of Directors to whom he again appealed, however, held that 
the arbitration was irregular and directed that the matter 
should be settled by a court. But before the order of tho 
Court of Directors was received in India, the Resident had 
executed the award in favour of the C. M. S. missionaries. 
Mar Dionysius took no further steps. 

The missionaries on their side did not fail to counsel 
compliance with their scheme nor did their 
A vigorous move- wor( j s fall on deaf ears. Individuals and 
. ’ certain congregations began to feel the 

necessity for reform. The movement was led by Abraham 
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Malpan of Maramon. Ordained as a deacon while yet 
a boy and gaining a more than ordinary knowledge with 
the Syriac language and theology, he became a priest 
in his 16th year. He was one of the kathanars who took 
advantage of the permission granted to the Jacobite priests 
in the time of Munro to enter into matrimony. Abraham 
became the father of several children two of whom were 
destined to become metrans. Shaking himself free from the 
attractions of a home and an admiring congregation, he 
proceeded to Kottayam, where after two years of study he 
accepted the post of Malpan or Professor of Syriac in that 
college. As he grew older, he began to feel that his ordina- 
tion by Mar Thomas VIII was not valid as the metran 
himself had received but an irregular consecration. When 
therefore the Patriarch’s nominee, Athanasius, came to 
Travancore, he accepted re-consecration at the hands of that 
prelate in 1826. For this act of abundant caution he was 
imprisoned by order of the Travancore Government on the 
ground that he submitted to a foreign bishop who was not 
recognised by competent authority in Travancore and thus 
contravened the orders of government. Abraham was a 
friend of the missionaries who were glad to consult him on 
matters pertaining to their affairs. But he would not enter 
the C. M. S. Church. He preferred to remain where he was, 
hoping to effect certain reforms from within. He preached 
that in the liturgy (Thaksa) in use among the Put’henkur 
Syrians there were many unscriptural doctrines and 
practices. He taught that the doctrinal reforms suggested 
by the missionaries were in accordance with scripture. He 
would rather join the Anglican Church if his own co- 
religionists would pay no heed to the claims of reformation. 
However, he would not leave his church without making an 
effort for improvement. Seeing that his presence among 
his people was absolutely necessary for the success of his 
scheme, Abraham resigned his post in the college and 
betook himself cheerfully to educate the opinion* of the 
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Put’henkur Syrians on whom he could exert his influence. 
The pace of progress being found to be slow the reformers 
had already pulled down and destroyed a wooden image * 
in his parish church and stopped the celebration of an 
annual festival which used to bring in a large sum of 
money. 

Among the reforms introduced by him Mr. Cheriyan 
mentions the following : — 

“ The regular Sunday services were conducted in 
Malayalam. Auricular confession, prayers for the dead, 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints and the 
celebration of the Eucharist when there was no one to 
commun : cate along with the officiating priest were all put 
an end to. In administering the Lord’s Supper he made it 
a rule to administer the Bread and wine, separately to the 
Laity as in the Protestant churches; but he did not follow 
their example in following the filioque clause into the 
creed. He took care to see that, subject to these inno- 
vations, the form and exterior of the Kurubana service and 
the arrangement for public worship were changed as little 
as possible. Perhaps the greatest change that he intro- 
duced was to arrange the regular reading of the passages 
from the old and new testaments during the service in 
addition to the Gospel and Epistle for the day and to preach 
regularly to those who assemble for Divine Worship. 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day being very common among 
the Syrians for many generations, he adopted plans for the 
strict observance of that Day by every member of his 
congregation. In order to popularise the reformation he 
took special care to have the bible regularly read and 
family worship held in the houses of his Parishioners ”.t 


* It is difficult to find out the exact nature of this innovation, for the 
Jacobites do not seem to have worshipped imageB. 

f The Malabar Syrians and the Church Missionary Society: P, Cheriyan, 
p. 290—91. 
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The doings of the Malpan which had the support of 
considerable numbers who were drawn to his banner con- 
firmed Mar Dionysius in his indignation 
Excommunication. a g a j ns ^ the reformed party. The refor- 
mers, on the other hand, waited upon the Resident, com- 
plained against the unsympathetic attitude of Mar Diony- 
sius towards the missionaries, and inveighed against the 
venality and corruption which characterised the admini- 
stration of the church. The Resident was also petitioned 
to give the sanction for the contemplated reforms. But the 
days of Munro were past and Col. Fraser gave little counte- 
nance to their request. Thrown to their own resources 
Abraham and his party resolved to make the secession 
permanent. Mar Dionysius retorted by excommunicating 
several congregations and publicly declaring that he would 
not raise to the priesthood any of the deacons who followed, 
the Malpan. 


The work of Abraham Malpan, however, was .not 
without its results. Many Syrians of the reformed party 
joined the Anglican Church in places like 
Advance and Elanthur, Erikad, Thbttakkad, Puthuppally 
re rea ■ an( j Kottayam. But before long they found 

the new environment quite unsuited to their cherished prac- 
tices. “It must have cost the early Syrian adherents of 
the local Anglican Church a good deal to have joined a 
church in which Extreme Unction was not permitted, from 
whose services Syriac was completely shut out, and from 
whose places of worship the wooden Cross and incense and 
so many other things with which they were familiar in 
their mother church, were rigorously excluded.” The con- 
servative spirit of the Syrians was greatly shocked by the 
attitude of the missionaries in the matter of the marriage 
of their daughters. The Syrians who would never give 
their girls in marriage to non-Syrians were advised to give 
up the ‘meaningless' distinction. There was one more 
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reason for dislike, which prevented them from going over to 
the Anglican Church. They could not brook the idea of 
their being treated as no better than converts from the 
lower castes. All these contributed to create an unrest 
among the Syrians and they thought it prudent to remain 
where they were. Withinafew years many who had joined 
the Anglicans returned to the original church. 

The disaffected Syrians were eager to maintain their 
connection with Antioch from where alone the bishops 
might receive legitimate consecration. 

^Antioch” They refused to acknowledge Mar Diony- 
sius IV as their spiritual head in spite of 
state recognition and the support of the British Resident. 
Eleven times they petitioned the Patriarch praying for 
a metropolitan but received no reply. The standing com- 
plaint was submitted in a final memorial. -They said 
that they were as sheep having no shepherd. The Syrian 
Church was in a state of widowhood and its spiritual con- 
cerns were in a declining state. The Syrians generally were 
without the benefit of baptism, absolution, mass and other 
sacred rites. They added that having no Holy Oil, unsanc- 
tified oil was put into phials which before contained Holy 
Oil. These were great sins which were being committed. 
The memorialists therefore demanded that Mar Dionysius 
should be prevented from wantonly transgressing the canons 
of the church. In conclusion they begged the Patriarch to 
send them a duly consecrated metran, a man of character, 
learning and devotion. 

The Patriarch replied : 

“ If possible we shall ourselves come, bringing you 
Bavas and Morone and the books you have written for and 
appoint Metrans and Priests and Deacons for you and regu- 
late your Pallikramams We have now heard that Metran 

creates Metran and Kathanar, Kathanar. This act is con- 
trary to the Holy canons. For, our praiseworthy Lord 
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Jesus Messiah conferred this great power on our Fathers, 
the Holy Apostles. He appointed them firstly as Deacons, 
secondly as Priests, thirdly as Episcopas, and fourthly as 
Patriarch. But they have to this day transmitted this 
great authority to their respective successors through gene- 
ration after generation Henceforth up to our arrival in 

your midst none of you hath authority to create a Deacon 
or a Kahana or an Episcopa.” 

At this time, when the Patriarch was exercising his 
mind on the selection of a proper metran, a young Travan- 
corean, Mathai, a nephew of Abraham Mal- 

M MetropoHtan 8 P an » w ' 10 had received English education 
at Madras, presented himself at Antioch. 
He was ordained as deacon, then as kassisa, subsequently as 
ramban and finally as metropolitan. Mathai who became 
Mar Athanasius returned to Malabar in 1843 as the Metro- 
politan of Malankara. “ The appointment of this Mar 
Athanasius is an important event in the history of Syrian 
Church of Malabar,” said the Royal Court of Final Appeal, 
“ for, after repeated representations from the Syrian com- 
munity who had been groaning under oppressions of various 
kinds and who had believed themselves to be spiritually 
lost, the Patriarch once more exercised his ecclesiastical 
authority to the great relief and satisfaction of the commu- 
nity. In their own words, ‘they were again brought under a 
properly ordained shepherd’.” 

Mar Dionysius IV threw many an obstacle in the 
realisation of those hopes. His following was still consider- 
able. Petitions and memorials poured in 
A joint oppo- Antioch complaining against the con- 

Bitwn. c | uct an( j character of the new metran, 

charging him even with heresy. The British Resident 
whose help was sought by Mar Athanasius was not eager to 
help him in the assumption of office, Repeated applications 
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and reminders failed to enlist the Resident’s support. At the 
same time the advent of one Mar Cyril who was sent by the 
Patriarch to enquire into the charges against Athanasius 
encouraged Dionysius to continue his resistance. Mar Cyril 
made use of the opportunity afforded to him and declared 
himself to be the metropolitan duly consecrated by the Patri- 
arch. Mar Dionysius lent him his support, the motive being 
supplied by enmity to Mar Athanasius. Dionysius soon made 
over charge to Mar Cyril and requested the Resident to re- 
cognise his claims. Regarding this action of Mar Diony- 
sius the Royal Court of Final Appeal has made the follow- 
ing observations : 

“Feeling his ordination irregular and invalid and 
most unacceptable to the community ; knowing that his 
cause was weak as against the nominees of the Patriarch to 
whom every body looked up as the supreme head of the 
Syrian Church, even though himself backed by the authori- 
ties and recognised by a Royal Proclamation ; and unwilling 
to surrender his office to an opponent (Mar Athanasius), Mar 
Dionysius, at last, hit upon the idea of creating a M etropoli- 
tan of his own choosing, supported by false credentials 
and forged staticon. Mar Dionysius and his adherents who 
had not scrupled to do so many criminal and sacrilegious 
acts had not, however, the boldness and the unscrupulosity 
to deny the supremacy of the Patriarch and consequently 
the claim of his nominee. The reason of this is plain. The 
people, Mar Dionysius must have known, would, with one 
voice, condemn him if he did so. They were not prepared 
to go that length then and, therefore, under the pretended 
authority of the universally recognised Syrian Ecclesiastical 
Head, viz., the Patriarch, he had to work to defeat Mar 
Athanasius’ claims”.# 

Things having thus assumed a complicated character, 
the Government of Travancore, on the advice of the Resident, 

* Mbnd Appeal No. Ill of 1061 . ■ 
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appointed a committee in 1848 to enquire into the alle- 

m . _ ~ gations of both parties. The committee 

The Quilon Com- , , . „ . 

mittee. was composed of four officers of government 

including two Europeans. Mar Athanasius 
and Mar Cyril were directed to appear before them together 
with two kathanSrs and four principal parishioners of each 
of the Syrian churches to answer such questions as might 
be put. After examining the whole question the committee 
held that Mar Cyril had “ lent himself to acts which no man 
of principles would be guilty of, thereby compromising his 
character and the dignity assumed by him”. They repelled 
the grounds alleged against Mar Athanasius as being utterly 
unfounded. They proceeded to say that independently of 
his (Mar Athanasius,) staticon being unquestionable, his 
selection as a native of this country being in strict accord- 
ance with former precedents, it was but just and reasonable 
that Mar Athanasius should be recognised and proclaimed by 
the government as Metropolitan of the Syrian Church in 
Malabar.* 


Unable to hold any longer, Mar Dionysius abdicated 
his hurch government in. favour of Mar Athanasius. This 
was followed by a proclamation by the 
Mar Athanasius de- Government of Travancore in these words: 
dared Metropolitan. „ Wh(?reas ]y[ ar Dionysius Metropolitan 

resident at Kottayam has resigned his dignity on account of 
old age ; and whereas Mar Athanasius who has brought 
letters from Antioch for that dignity has been appointed as 
Metropolitan, it is hereby proclaimed That all comprising 
the Puthenkur Syrians in the Edavaka of Mnlankara should 
acknowledge the said Mar Athanasius Metropolitan and 
conduct themselves in conformity with past custom . Ihus 
Mar Cyril was defeated in his attempts and the Patriarch s 
nomination of Mar Athanasius was eventually 

This was a clear victory for the party among the Syrians 
- - - • 

* Second Appeal No. Ill of 1061- 

94 
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who were in favour of the reforms suggested by the 0. M. S. 
missionaries. 

In 1849, while the committee appointed to enquire 
into the rival claims of Mar Athanasius and Mar Cyril 
, „ , was still in session, the Patriarch sent 

In re Stephanus. „ , m , 

one Stephanus to support Mar Cyril. The 
action of Stephanus caused further dissensions among the 
Syrians. On his entering the churches and preaching therein, 
a quarrel ensued and the Travancore authorities were obliged 
to interfere in order to suppress the disturbance. Stephanus 
was excluded from the churches, whereupon he complained 
to the Resident. But General Cullen declined to help him on 
the ground that he (Stephanus) had received no authority 
to preach in the churches within the territories of Travan- 
cpre or Cochin. Stephanus took the matter to the notice of 
the Court of Directors.* The Board said that the Resident’s 
action and the precedents on which it was based were 
against their express directions which enjoined strict neutra- 
lity oh the part of their officers in India. It was pointed 
out that, “This is a matter the determination of which 
rests in the members of the Syrian Church alone and it is 
for them to recognise or not the pretensions of any ecclesi- 
astic who may be hereafter sent into the country by the 
Patriarch of Antioch”. 

Mar Athanasius followed a vigorous programme of 
ceaseless work. Endowed with the spirit of reform and 
A re la ed encouraged by his uncle, the new metro- 
scheme. 6 ‘politan threw himself heart and soul into 
the task of advancing reform with the help 
of a well-regulated educational policy. A printing press was 
established. Books were written both in Syriac and Mala- 
ySlam on subjects educational and religious. Appeals were 

• Agur gays that the appeal was made by the Patriarch of Antioch at the 
instanoe of Stephaaus. 
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issued to the churches for funds for the erection and main- 
tenance of educational institutions, Mar Athanasius himself 
contributing a considerable sum of money. Expurgated 
editions of the Syrian liturgy were printed and circulated. 
The metropolitan addressed a letter to his churches to 
pursue the work of conversion, warning them against keep- 
ing true spiritual knowledge all to themselves. “He pro- 
cured for the Christians of Travancore immunity from 
certain kinds of compulsory labour which the Sirkar had 
exacted from them, such as pounding rice for agrasalas* and 
supplying oil for festivals in the Hindu temples”.! Thus 
the work of the C. M. S. missionaries was supplemented 
in ample measure by this reforming metropolitan. 

The conservative party showed their disapproval of 
many of these measures and endeavoured to arrest the forces 
of change. Appeals were again made to 
final solution 0 Antioch and the Patriarch granted their 
prayer sending Mar Koorilos Joyakim 
to reorganise the church in complete subservience to 
Antioch. Bur he was not able to make any headway. 
In 1863, however, hope dawned on him. Accepting the 
instructions of the Court of Directors the Government of 
Travancore issued an order permitting Koorilos to open 
churches. Those who desired to become members of those 
churches were allowed to do so with impunity. But 
Koorilos and his followers were prohibited to enter the 
churches under the control of Athanasius. In 1866 Joseph 
Kafhan&r, a follower of Mar Cyril who was appointed 
metropolitan by the Patriarch, also arrived in Malabar 
assuming the title of Mar Dionysius V. But nomination 

* Feeding houses for the Brahmans. 

+ Church History of Travancore, C. M. Agur, p. 140. These liabilities 
were not confined to the Christians at the time. What happened 
through the intercession of the metropolitan was that Christians were 
exempted. 
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and consecration by the Patriarch were not enough to 
enable the metropolitan to exercise his authority in 
Travancore. Recognition by the State had become indis- 
pensable to such exercise. The government could not brush 
aside its former decision upholding the claim of Mar 
Athanasius, the metropolitan then in power. Mar Diony- 
sius contended that the Patriarch had dismissed Athanasius 
at the time of his own appointment. A decision was 
difficult as the order of dismissal was passed in a place so 
far away as Mardin. There was also the policy of religious 
neutrality emphasised by the Court of Directors. The 
government was glad to solve the difficulty by advising 
the parties to compromise their disputes or, in the alter- 
native, to establish the right by filing a suit in the civil 
court. The attempt made by Mar Dionysius to get a 
declaration from the Madras Government also proved futile. 

A new lever was soon applied to raise the importance 
of the reactionary party. Mar Ignatius Peter III, the 
Patriarch of Antioch, a man of strong will 

Pfttriflircli visits 

Malankai'a. and indomitable courage, was induced to 
throw the full measure of his strength on 
the side of Mar Dionysius. The Patriarch resolved to 
resuscitate his authority which was fast declining on 
account of the spirit of independence which actuated the 
Syrian Christians of Malabar. He visited the place in June 
1875. The visit having evoked public attention, the Secretary 
of State became alive to the necessity of advising the 
Government of India to maintain an attitude of non- 
intervention. The spiritual potentate saw the Governor 
of Fort St. George and the Maharaja of Travancore. 

The following proclamation was issued by H. H. the 
A proclamation- MahSfSja in 1876. 

. “Whereas by a proclamation dated 15th Karkadakom 
1027, it was notified that Mar Athanasius has been appointed 
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to the post of metran of the Syrian Church by letter from 
Antioch; and whereas representations have been made that 
the patriarch of Antioch or his predecessor claims to have 
deposed the said Mar Athanasius and to have appointed 
another metran; this is to inform all whom it may concern 
that: — 

“The former proclamation is not to be considered as 
in any way precluding the entertainment and decision by 
the ordinary courts of law, or any questions as to the rights 
in, or ownership to, any churches or property connected 
therewith, or as to the power of appointment or removal of 
officers connected therewith. 

“With regard to all such matters and to any other 
disputes that may arise from the alleged deposition of one 
metran and appointment of another, the action of His 
Highness the Maharaja’s Government will be confined to 
the maintenance of peace and good order. Any apparent 
connection with appointments relating to the Syrian Church 
which proclamations issued under times and circum- 
stances now altered may seem to indicate will henceforth 
be avoided. 

“All parties will be clearly given to understand 
that they are to seek such remedies as they may deem 
themselves entitled to through the established courts of 
the country’’. 


Naturally, church after church seceded from Athana- 
sius and sought admission within the province of the 
Patriarch’s benevolence. The Patriarch 
The synod at de his pr0 gress through various parts. of 

Mujant uni u. f»onbtrv. Arriving at Mulanthurut'hu 


in the Cochin State he presided over a mass meeting 
of his adherents. More than a hundred churches out of 
a total number of one hundred and eighty were repre- 
sented at that meeting. The resolutions passed were the 


following;— 
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1. “That the people of each parish should execute 
and register deeds of covenant, binding themselves to be 
subject to and never transgress the mandates of the See 
of Antioch; that they should be guided and controlled in 
all spiritual matters by the Apostolic See of Antioch, and 
that they should accept and be guided by books of Canons 
and rules prescribed by the Patriarch. 

2. “That a fund, out of public subscriptions in their 
community, should be formed for the purpose of meeting 
the expenses of litigation, &c., to settle the disputes that 
had arisen between them and the followers of the opposite 
party as well as for the purpose of augmenting the common 
funds intended for the improvement of the community. 

3. “That a committee known as the Syrian Christian 
Association should be established with the Patriarch as 
Patron and the Metropolitan as President to administer the 
fund as well as to regulate the affairs of the Church. 

4. “That the Committee had full authority, subject 
to the supervision of the See of Antioch, to administer the 
Fund, to regulate the affairs of the Church and to alter the 
existing rules arid frame new rules, &c. 

5. “That the Committee should collect and remit 
Kassissa to the Patriarch; 

6. “That the Metropolitan Mar Dionysius, as 
President of the Association, should carry on all litigation 
regarding religious and social matters of the church”. 

Before leaving Malabar the Patriarch divided Malan- 
kara which was till then a single diocese into seven 
dioceses and established the Syrian hierarchy. Making 
arrangements 1 for taking the necessary legal steps against 
Mar Athanasius the Patriarch sailed home. Though the 
Athanasius party was strong at first, it gradually declined. 
With authority very much diminished Mar Athanasius 
ruled the diocese till his death in 1877. He was succeeded 
by his cousin, Mar Thomas Athanasius, whom he had 
consecrated in 1869. 
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The ban to the taking of legal action having been 
removed by the proclamation, Mar Joseph. Dionysius filed a 

The Court’s decree. suit in the Travancore Court for the reco- 
very of the seminary atKottayam and other 
properties of the church from the possession of Mar Athana- 
sius. The suit terminated in 1889 in favour of the plaintiff. 
The court was composed of three judges. One of them, 
Dr. Ormsby, arrived at the conclusion that “it is not made 
out that imposition of hands by Antioch is essential to the 
consecration of a Metran of Malankara, which is itself an 
independent and coeval church.” 

The majmity of the Court, Krishnaswamy Rao and 
Sithsfamaier, JJ., found: — 

1. “That the ecclesiastical supremacy of the See of 
Antioch over the Syrian Church in Travancore has been 
all along recognised and acknowledged by the Jacobite 
Syrian community and their Metropolitans; 

2. “That the exercise of that supreme power con- 
sisted in ordaining, either directly or by duly authorised 
delegates, Metropolitans from time to time to manage the 
spiritual matters of the local church, in sending Morone 
(Holy Oil) to be used in the churches in this country for 
baptismal and other purposes and, in general supervision 
over the spiritual government of the church ; 

3. “That the authority of the Patriarch has never 
extended to the government of the temporalities of the 
church which, in this respect, has been an independent 
church ; 

4. “That the Metropolitan of the Syrian Jacobite 
Church in Travancore should be a native of Malabar con- 
secrated by the Patriarch of Antioch or by his duly 
authorised delegates and accepted by the people as the 
metropolitan, to entitle him to the spiritual and temporal 
government of the local church.” 

Many other suits followed regarding nearly every 
one of the individual churches. Almost all these suits 
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including the interpleader suit filed by the Secretary of State 
terminated in his favour and Mar Dionysius thus became 
the recognised Metropolitan and assumed the management 
of the Malankara Church. 


Two different 
parties. 


Thus the split among the Put'henkur Syrians became 
permanent. The majority party under Mar Joseph Diony- 
sius acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch. They 
adhered to the beliefs and practices of the 
Church as they existed prior to the arrival of the missiona- 
ries. The other party organised themselves under Mar 
Thomas Athanasius. They did not acknowledge the autho- 
rity of any foreign prelate. They showed a determination 
to accept the reforms suggested by the missionaries and 
were known by the name of the Reformed Party. They are 
now called the Mar Thoma Syrians. 

“The adherents of the Mar Thoma Church”, says Mr. 
P. Cheriyan,* “contend that theirs is the true successor of 
the Apostolic Church founded by St. Thomas and that by 

throwing away what they regard as the superstitious 

beliefs and practices that crept into the church as the 

result of its connection with Rome and Antioch, the ancient 
Church of Malabar as represented by them has been restored 
to its Scriptural and Apostolic purity. Their opponents, on 
the other hand, say that it is they that represent the 
ancient Syrian Church. Though these latter have not 
quite ceased to, style themselves Jacobite Syrians, they 
show a preference for the designation, Malankara Syrians 
or Orthodox Syrians.” t 
He continues : 


* The Malabar Syrians and the Church Missionary Society, P. Cheriyan, 
pp. 299 — 300. 

f The name Malankara Syrians or Orthodox Syrians has recently been 
accepted by ‘the Catholicos’ Party’ of the Jacobite Syrians. The party 
thfyt follows the Patriaroh of Antioch styles themselves as ‘the Malan- 
kara Jacobite Syrians/ 





Jacobite Syrian Church, Niranam, 
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“In external matters, the Jacobite and the Mar 
Thoma churches resemble each other very closely. In the 
architecture of their churches, in the garb of their priests 
and bishops, in their insistence on their bishops being celi- 
bates, in the observance of the great Christian festivals 
according to the calendar of the eastern churches, in 
rejecting the filoque clause , in retaining the practice of non- 
communicating attendance, in the use of can .lies, incense, 
vestments, and, to a considerable extent, even in the 
language of their liturgy as well as in several other matters, 
the two churches closely resemble each other. But in 
regard to matters of faith and doctrine, they differ consider- 
ably. The teaching of the Mar Thoma Church very 
nearly approaches to the evangelical churches of the west. 
On the other hand, the teaching of the Jacobite church 
approximates to that of Rome. In the matter of church, 
government,, the Mar Thoma Syr'ans are developing a de- 
cidedly democratic constitution which, while giving the 
laity a considerable voice in the administration of church 
matters, places certain important restrictions on the powers 
of their bishops and the clergy. The Malankafa Syrians 
also are struggling with a view to obtain a democratic form 
of government, but hitherto, their endeavours to curb the 
jowers of their bishops and the patriarch do not seem t,o have 
been crowned with any great success. Notwithstanding the 
great difference between the two churches in matters of 
faith and doctrine, it is no uncommon thing to come across 
laymen and even priests who have been changing sides more 
than once.” 

Later History- of the Jacobite Syrians. 


After the Royal Court Judgment of 1889 the church 
began to prosper. Mar Joseph Dionysius 
set himself to work in effecting reforms. 
Instruction in Syriac was carried on 
efficiently in the old seminary at Kottayam. Schools 


Mar Joseph 
Dionysius. 


95 
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were opened for the teaching of English ancl Malay alam. 
Gospel work also went on satisfactorily. Several new 
churches were built and many old churches repaired. 
In fact, the church was in a very flourishing condition 
materially and spiritually for a period of twenty years. 

Mar Joseph Dionysius passed away in 1909. Gee- 
varghese Mar Dionysius who was consecrated at Jerusalem 
as metropolitan in the previous year looked after the 
duties of the Malankara Metropolitan by command of 
the Patriarch Abdel Aloho II who was then in London 
on his tour to Malabar. He convened a meeting of 
the managing committee of the Syrian Christian Asso- 
ciation and got certain resolutions passed. He was given 
considerable powers in the management of the church 
properties. 

The Patriarch arrived soon after. He stayed in this 
country for about two years. Complaints were made to 
him charging Mar Dionysius with mis- 
•Amyai of the conduct, disrespect to the Patriarch, and 
arbitrary management of the properties and 
revenues of the church. The Patriarch enquired into those 
charges and excommunicated him. He also consecrated 
Paulose Mar Athanasius and Geevarghese Mar Severius as 
metropolitans. He convened a synod in the same year at 
Alwaye and laid down the necessary constitution for the 
management of the church on the lines of the Mulan- 
thurut’hu Synod of 1876. Mar Koorilos was appointed Malan- 
kar a Metropolitan with power over the dioceses of Kottayam, 
Niranam, Thumpamon, Quilon and^Kandanad, and Paulose 
Mar Athanasius over the dioceses of Cochin and AngamSfle. 
The churches of the Southists were formed into a separate 
diocese and placed under Geervarghese Mar Severius. 

After the Patriarch’s departure, Abdel Messiah who 
was formerly the Patriarch of Antioch also visited Malabar. 
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He instituted a Catholicate in Malankara, and the old metro- 
T , f politan Mar Ivanios was made the first 

party. Catholicos in 1912. Three metropolitans, 
Joyakim Mar Ivanios, Geevarghese Mar 
Philoxinos and Geevarghese Mar Gregorius were conse- 
crated. Mar Dionysius did not take part in these conse- 
crations. The Catholicos lived only for seven months. 

In 1913 the Secretary of State i'or India in Council filed 
an “ Inter-pleader-suit ” in the Trivandrum District Court. 

In this case defendants 1 to 3 were Mar 

The Interpleader ^ . , , 

suit Geevarghese Dionysius and his co-trustees, 

and defendants 4 to 6 Mar Koorilos and his 
co-trustees. While the suit was pending, Mar Koorilos 
died in 1917 and Paulose Mar Athanasius was appointed 
Malankara Metropolitan in his stead. The lower court, 
decided in favour of Mar Geevarghese Dionysius and his 
co-trustees but the judgment was reversed in appeal by 
the High Court. (A. S. 68 of 1096). The main questions 
involved in the case were: 

1. The powers of the Patriarch of Antioch to 
ordain and excommunicate metropolitans ; 

2. The validity of the excommunication of Gee- 

varghese Dionysius : and 

3. The version of the canon law that has been 

accepted in Malankara. 

A full Bench of the High Court decided,* 

1. that the Patriarch of Antioch possesses the 
power of ordaining and excommunicating episcopas and 
metropolitans by himself, i. e., in his own right, and that it 
is not necessary for him to convene a synod of bishops and 
proceed by way of synodical action in order to enable him 
to exercise those powers; 

2. that the excommunication of Geevarghese Dio- 
nysius was valid, and 


* 10th Miuam 1098/23rd March 1923. 
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3. that Exhibit 18 * and not Exhibit At is the 
version of the Canon Law that has been recognised and 
accepted by the Malankara Jacobite Syrian Church as 
binding on it. 

In the same year (1923) Mar Geevarghese Dionysius 
went to Mardin to see the Patriarch Elias III of Antioch 
with the idea of getting the order of excommunication 
cancelled. The Patriarch deputed the Metropolitan Mar 
Julius to enquire into and report on the matter and to see 
if peace could not ha restored. The adjustment of differ- 
ences was found to ha difficult. 

The Catholicos party got Philoxinos ordained as 
Catholicos under the title of Mar Basselios II in 1925. Rev. 
P. T. Geevarghesa Kat'hanar was consecrated episcopa by the 
Catholicos. The same year the Metropolitan Joyakim Mar 
Ivanios died. In 1926 the Patriarch’s party got two metro- 
politans Michael Mar Dionysius and Thomas Mar Dioscorus 
consecrated by Patriarch Elias III at Jerusalem. Michael 
Mar Dionysius was appointed over the dioceses of Kottayam, 
Niranam, Thumpamon and Quilon and Mar Dioscorus over 
the Knanaya diocese on the death of Mar Beverius. Mar 
Timotheus was consecrated as metropolitan by the Patri- 
arch in 1927 at Jerusalem and was appointed over the dio- 
cese of Kandanad. 

On a review petition presented by Mar Geevarghese 
Dionysius the High Court held that his excommunication 
was invalid because the principles of natural justice were 
not complied with. 

After the judgment the gap between the two parties 
grew wider. Basselios II died in 1928 and Basselios III, 
the present Catholicos, was consecrated in 1929. He 
made Geevarghese Episcopa a metropolitan and consecrated 
two episcopas, Kuriakose Mar Gregorius and Jacob Mar 


# Canon produced by the Patriarch’s party, 
f Cianon produced by the opposite party- 
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Theophilus. In 1930 Geevarghese Mar Ivanios Metro- 
politan and Mar Theophilus Episcopa left the Jacobite 
faith and joined the Roman Catholic Church. The Metro- 
politan Mar Eusthatius, delegate to the See of Antioch, died 
in the same year. 

The Patriarch Elias 111 visited Malankara in 1931. 
The order of excommunication passed against Mar Gee- 
varghese Dionysius by Patriarch Abdella was cancelled. 
This however did not bring peace in the community. 
The Patriarch refused to recognise the Catholicate in 
Malankara. He died in 1932 at Manjinikkara in Pathanam- 
thittay where his body was interred. 

Mar Geevarghese Dionysius also died two years later. 
Geevarghese Mar Basselios Catholicos wais elected Malan- 
kara Metropolitan by the Catholicos’ party. The metro- 
politan on the Patriarch’s side convened a meeting of the 
church representatives in 1935 at Karingachira church in 
the Cochin State. In that meeting, Poulose Mar Athana- 
sius, Metropolitan of Angamale and Cochin, was elected 
as the Malankara Metropolitan by the Patriarch’s party 
and in accordance therewith the Patriarch Mar Ignatius 
Aphremo I issued the order of appointment. 

The Jacobites number 3,37,882 souls according to the 
census of 1931. 

Later History of the Mar Thoma Christians. 

Though removed from the metropolitanship of Malan- 
kara by decree of court, Mar Athanasius was able to retain 
the support of considerable numbers. But he died not 
long after in 1893 and was succeeded by his cousin Rev. 
Titus Kat’hanar. The consecration was performed by the 
Bishop of Tholiyur. Soon after, disputes arose between the 
reformed Syrians and the missionaries. The conduct of the 
Mar Thomites in admitting to their fold a member of the 
Anglican congregation suspended by the Church Mission 
authorities for breach of church discipline, ran counter to 
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the policy of mutual help. It was viewed with great 
displeasure by the mission authorities who took it as 
an indication of the hostility of the new Syrian metrans 
against them. Bishop Speedily intervened and effected a 
peaceful settlement. 

Titus held office for nearly sixteen years and died in 
1910 leaving the affairs of the church in the hands of Titus 
Mar Thomas II, his suffragan. He continues to govern 
the church assisted by a suffragan. The Mar Thoma 
Syrians celebrated the centenary of their reformation 
in 1936. 

The metropolitan is the supreme head of the Mar 
Thoma Church. He is also its chief executive functionary. 
He has under him three bishops who are in charge of the 
three dioceses into which the metropolitan province is 
divided. The metropolitan is assisted by a council elected 
by the church assembly which is the legislative body of 
the church. This assembly consists of representatives 
from the parishes as well as all clergymen and bishops. 
The 'metropolitan has the right of vetoing the decisions of 
the assembly. The church has a number of institutions — 
hospitals, poor-houses, schools and missionary organisations. 
These may be grouped under three heads: those under the 
Metropolitan in Council, those over which he has only 
powers of supervision, and those which are under the 
management of independent parishes. 

The Mar Thomites number 142,456. 

Further History of the Catholics. 

By the end of the 17th century the Portuguese lost 
their power completely in the east and with that the 
protection given by them to the Christians 
rh portuguMe. the un ^ er ^heir control also declined. But 
the Pope was equal to the occasion and 
was glad to bear the entire responsibility for the protection 
of the churches. Contrary to usage he sent bishops and 
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missionaries independently of Portugal. The Portuguese, 
however, opposed the policy and continued to nominate 
their own bishops. This led to disputes which disturbed 
the peace of the Catholic church for more than a century. 

In the first quarter of the 18th century there were on 
the Malabar coast three centres of Roman Catholic autho- 
rity. At Varapula There were the Carmelite 
Centres of authority- TT . 

bishops appointed by Rome as the Vicars- 

Apostolic of Malabar who were on friendly terms with the 
Dutch, wielding great authority over the Catholic churches. 
There were the Portuguese bishops of Cochin and CrSn- 
ganore commanding very little influence. They had under 
them the churches in south Travancore. 

In 1712 Bishop Angelus Francis, the Vicar- Apostolic ; 
died. He was succeeded by John Baptist who was in turn 
succeeded by Bishop Florentinus in 1750. 

^Varftpuja! 8 The Maharaja of Travancore who at this 
time was extending his territories north- 
wards was friendly to the Carmelites. He paid a visit to 
Varapula accompained by General D’Lannoy. He exempted 
the properties of the mission from the payment of land 
taxes. European missionaries visited the various churches 
in the diocese, regulating the work of the priests and in- 
spiring confidence by their ministrations. The native 
clergy were said to be ignorant and inefficient. On the 
death of Florentinus in 1773, Bishop Francis, a Bavarian, 
was raised to the episcopate. This led to friction, for 
the Carmelites were Italians by nationality. 'Bishop Francis 
was constrained to retire. His successor. Bishop Charles 
of Bombay, did his best to establish a friendly relation- 
ship but without success. The next Vicar- Apostolic 
of Vaf5.pu.la was Bishop Louis who held office from 
1785—1802, a period of very bitter dispute with the Romo 
Syrians, 
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During all this time the Portuguese bishops wielded 
little authority. Their following was small and the Vicars- 
Apostolic of Varapula had extended their 
nore^and*' Cochin * jurisdiction over the churches in Cochin 
and Cranganore. In the latter place 
Ribeiro, the Jesuit bishop, was succeeded by Don Antonio 
Pimental in 1722. The Carmelites gave him much trouble 
and even refused entrance into his bishopric. But things 
changed for the better in 1756, when Bishop Salvador of the 
Society of J esus became the Archbishop of Cranganore. He 
came to an understanding with Florentines, the Carmelite 
Vicar- Apostolic and was thereby enabled to win over all 
Christians who liked to remain under his ministration. But 
the good intentions of Salvador did not bear any fruit, for 
during his time and that of his successors the Jesuits had 
fresh difficulties to face. The supply of funds from Europe 
had ceased. In 1759 the Jesuits had to leave Portugal and 
fourteen years later the Society of Jesus was dissolved. In 
1786 a Syrian priest, Thomas Paremakal, was appointed ad- 
ministrator of the diocese of Cranganore. Paremakal fixed 
his headquarters at Ampalakada, which soon attracted large 
numbers of anti-carmelites. They met at Ankamali and 
passed resolutions charging the missionaries with unchris- 
tian acts and heinous crimes. They resolved to have one of 
themselves as their bishop and elected Paremakal. The 
Carmelites were all this time carefully watching the turn of 
events in the diocese. They ingratiated themselves info the 
favour of the ruling princes and obtained an order from the 
Maharaja of Travancore granting full liberty to all the 
Roman Catholift churches to obey either the Vi car- Aposto- 
lic of Varapula or the Archbishop of Cranganore as they 
chose. This enabled them to take possession of the Portu- 
guese churches. Col. Macaulay, the British Resident, also 
favoured them. The efforts made by Paremakal to be conse- 
crated bishop thus proved futile. But he continued to be 
the administrator till his death all the same. The opposing 
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faction obtained additional strength from the defection of 
Pandari Paulo to their side. 

A reconciliation was effected through the interces- 
sion of Mst'hoo Tharakan. Many Carmelite churches went 
over to that side. But dissensions soon 
^Tnengt ti eRai n arose within the party which made Paulo 
unpopular. The churches in the Cochin 
territory as well as those under the Vicar-Apostolic refused 
to recognise him as their metropolitan. Even Mat'hoo 
Tharakan seceded with a large following and openly ac- 
knowledged the authority of the Carmelites. The Carmelites 
thus regained their lost prestige and the deserters began 
to flock to them. At the time of Buchanan’s visit the 
Vicar- Apostolic had under him 64 churches, while the Arch- 
bishop of Cranganore had only 45. A few years later the^ 
power of the Portuguese Archbishop diminished still fur- 
ther. He had only 18 churches under him. 

In 1827 Bishop Stabilini was appointed Vicar- Apostolic 
of Varapula. He attempted to add to the number of his 
flock by converting the fishermen on the 

Disputes continue- 

coast and admitting some of them to holy 
orders. This raised great opposition. He was succeeded in 
1831 by Bishop Francis Xavier who also found his position 
rather insecure on account of the enmity of his own flock 
aggravated by the pretensions of the king of Portugal to 
patronage over the missionary enterprise in India. But he 
was able to settle disputes and extend his influence by dint 
of character and piety. With him began ’a new era in 
the history of Roman Catholicism in Travancore. He 
encouraged the Syrian Carmelite congregation. But the old 
differences assumed serious proportions which threatened 
the integrity of the Catholic church. Bishop Xavier issued 
an order prohibiting all connection with the Portuguese 
ecclesiastics. Many threw off their allegiance to the 
96 
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Portuguese bishops, placing themselves under the Vicar- 
Apostolic. This led to great commotion. The British 
Resident was appealed to, but Colonel Fraser refused to 
interfere. About this time, the Portuguese were put to 
further difficulties by the dissension in the churches in 
south Travancore caused by the aggressions of Halicarnas- 
sian missionaries who attempted to place the Roman 
Catholic churches there under French jurisdiction. 

In 1838 a papal Bull was circulated by Propaganda, 
which placed the whole of Malabar including Cochin and 

CrSnganore, the seats of Portuguese autho- 

The Carmelite under Bishop Xavier, the Vicar- 

scare* 

Apostolic. Thus he became the sole right- 
ful authority for the whole of Malabar. Bishop Neves, the 
Portuguese administrator of Cochin, though a Catholic, 
condemned the Bull as surreptitious and even questioned the 
power of Rome to interfere. He made all efforts to oppose 
the operation of the Bull. However, Bishop Xavier suc- 
ceeded in capturing many churches from the Portuguese. 
Seeing their position quite unsafe, the Portuguese eccle- 
siastics appealed to the Travancore and British Govern- 
ments for protection from the Carmelites. The Vicar- 
Apostolic. also applied to the authorities to get a declaration 
to the effect that he was the only lawful superior of 
the Catholics of Malabar. At that time the ecclesiasti- 
cal governor of Cr&nganore died without appointing a 
successor. The Vicar-Apostolic took advantage of this 
critical state of affairs and won over many Portuguese 
churches. Matters came to a crisis in 1840. The Govern- 
ment of Travancore did its best to maintain peace and 
order. The British Government declared their policy of 
non-interference. Bishop Neves and his party became 
helpless. Many abandoned the sway of the Portu- 
guese and submitted to the jurisdiction of the Vicar- 
Apostolic, 
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Xavier was succeeded in 1844 by his co-ad jutor, Bishop 
Louis of St. Theresa. The quarrels continued. The efforts 
of the Pope to adjust differences proved unavailing. The 
Metropolitan of Goa, helped by his administrators in CrSrnga- 
nore and Cochin, still pretended to exercise authority over 
the affairs of many churches under the Vicar-Apostolic. 
The Pope protested against this action of the Metropolitan 
and recalled him to Europe. But it had no effect on the 
Portuguese ecclesiastics and their co-adjutors in Malabar. 
They continued their opposition towards the Carmelites and 
their supporters. But all hopes of their success were soon 
frustrated by the death of Bishop Neves in 1849. 

In January 1852 Bishop Louis, the Vicar- Apostolic, 
proceeded to Rome to inform the Pope about the troubled 
' state of affairs in the Malabar churches, 

ite failure. The labours of the Vicar- Apostolic in Rome 
led to the Concordat of 1857. It re-establi- 
shed the authority of the king of Portugal to appoint 
ecclesiastics in Malabar. The bishops appointed by the 
Pope were to be gradually withdrawn. But no good came 
out of this on account of the opposition of the Carmelites. 


Some reforms. 


The new Vicar- Apostolic Bernardino was a strong man 
deeply attached to his faith and anxious 
to improve the condition of the church. 
The prime cause of degeneracy according to him was 
the tendency of the priesthood to become hereditary. Do- 
mestic seminaries led to nepotism and corruption. As soon 
as a malpan died one of his nephews took possession of his 
library and started training candidates for the priesthood. 
This practice being found to be detrimental to the true 
interests of the church, Bernardino limited the authority to 
train priests to the seminary of Elthuruthu, Valakulam, 
Msnnsnam and Put’henpally. The reforms of Bernardino, 
however, were treated with derision by the Romo Syrians. 
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They had already begun to dislike the authority of the Latin 
bishops of the Carmelite mission and were asking for 
Chaldean bishops. 

Fr. Thondan&ttu Antony who led the opposition made 
overtures to the Patriarch. He proceeded to Baghdad at 

the head of a party of his followers and 
Kocos and Melloa. 1 . , . . , . 

succeeded m bringing with him a Chaldean 

bishop, Thomas, otherwise known as Mar Rocos, (1861). 
He was to be the metropolitan and commissioner over the 
Roman Catholic Chaldean Syrians of Malabar. Rocos 
obtained some following among the Romo Syrians, but his 
coming to India was severely denounced by Rome as a 
breach of ecclesiastical discipline. A contest between Rocos 
and the bishop of Varapu.Ja necessitated the interference of 
the Resident. Rocos was obliged to return home. But the' 
departure of the bishop from India did not put an end to the 
movement. A party among the Romo Syrians were persis- 
tent in getting a Chaldean bishop. Disputes touching the 
authority of the Patriarch over the Malabar churches led to 
serious conflict. The party which desired to have an 
oriental bishop gained a steady accession of strength, 
fhondanattu Antony was put forward as a candidate for 
the episcopate. Once again he crossed over to Baghdad, 
this time to obtain consecration. Fear of Rome persuaded 
the Patriarch to refuse his request. But Antony succeeded 
in getting himself consecrated by the Nestorian Patriarch. 
On his return to India he took the name of Mar Abed- 
jesus. But he did not hold his position long. He sub- 
mitted to Varapula and contended himself with working as 
an ordinary priest. The efforts of the Chaldean Patriarch 
to secure independent control over the churches in Malabar 
went on without intermission. But seeing that there was 
no hope the Patriarch Joseph VI ordained Mar Elias 
Mellos as the Bishop of Malabar in 1874. This was 
done at the request of certain priests of the Padroado 
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jurisdiction. However, the Pope soon suspended Mellos from 
his office and ordered his excommunication. Bishop Mellos 
and Thondanattu Antony joined hands in opposition to 
Rome. Soma years later Mellos fixed his headquarters at 
frichur and the Patriarch himself was obliged to make his 
formal submission to the Pope. Threatened with excommuni- 
cation by the Pope the Patriarch recalled Mellos. Mellos 
left India in 1877 leaving Mar Abedjesus and a chorepis- 
copus in charge of his adherents at Trichur. Mar Abjedjesus 
and his followers continued their independence, describing 
themselves as the ‘Independent Syro-Chaldeans of Malabar’. 

The Catholic church had now grown unwieldy. The 
Vicar-Apostoliu of Yaf5.pu.la, Leonard, the successor of 
A co -id'utorfc Bernardino, found it necessary to associate 
Romo Syrians . 1 with him a co-adjutor for the governance 
of the Romo Syrians. He thought that 
the Latin Catholics would form a sufficient charge for him- 
self. So in 1877 Bishop Marcellinus was appointed co- 
adjutor and he was to govern exclusively all the Syfian 
Catholics of Varapula. This bishop did good work. But 
his literary ambition cost him his popularity, for in a 
history of the Syrian church in Malabar he rejected the 
Romo Syrian tradition of perpetual adherence to Rome. In 
1886 he was relieved of his charge as co-adjutor. 

In the same year occurred a great change in the 
constitution of the Catholic church in India. On June 
n,, n , , 23rd a new Concordat was signed between 
Pope Leo XIII and the king of Portugal. 
“ This concordat ”, says Agur, “ apparently closed half a 
century of fighting and brought about a happy termination to 
a long standing dispute which had dragged its weary course 
along, through several generations not without serious and 
mischievous consequences, schisms and scandals.”* As a 


# Church History of Travancore, Agur, p. 361. 
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result of the concordat a Roman Catholic hierarchy was 
established in India. In May of the same year there was a 
general division of the churches by a papal Bull. By this 
the churches of the Latin and Syrian rites were separated 
into different units and special arrangements were made 
regarding their administration. The Latin churches of the 
coast were placed under the Bishop of Cochin and those of 
the interior under the Archbishop of Var&pula and his 
suffragan, the Bishop of Quilon. The Syro Roman churches 
of Varapula and Cranganore were divided into the Vicariate- 
Apostolic of Kottayam and Trichur and placed under Lavinge 
and Medlycott, two Latin Vicars- Apostolic. Thus the 
Varapula Vicariate- Apostolic of the Syrians which is the 
oldest Vicariate- Apostolic of Malabar became a Latin 
Vicariate- Apostolic.# 

When the Protestant missions attained an im- 
portant position in the various provinces of India, the 
authorities at Rome also decided to safeguard their interests 
and advance their own missionary effort. Hitherto the 
Rortian Catholic bishops in India were foreigners. They 
were legally not bishops but only officers of the church who 
exercised authority without the sanction of laws with its 
due forms. They were titular bishops whose sees were 
associated with foreign lands. This being found to be 
a grave defect, the Pope resolved to create territorial 
bishoprics in the sanctioned manner. 

The Concordat, though it was satisfactory to the 
Portuguese, was viewed with repugnance by the British 
.' Catholics. They apprehended that the 
^atholics^ 11 *" Portuguese power in India was receiving 
strength under the cloak of religion. Many 
Catholics, mostly converts from the Bharathar com- 
munity, protested against the Pope’s efforts. Guided 

* Syrian Church of Malabar, Rev. Dr. Placid, p. 57. 
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by their able leader Fr. Julius Alvares, they broke away 
from the Roman Catholic communion calling themselves the 
‘Independent Catholics’. They went over ultimately to the 
Catholic Patriarch of Antioch. Alvares fixed his head- 
quarters in Ceylon. In 1895 Soarez, the superior of the 
‘Independent Catholic Mission’, was deputed from Ceylon to 
Travancora to help the Independent Catholics who were 
being troubled by the Jesuits and other clergy. He esta- 
blished himself at Nagereoil and began a scheme of con- 
structive work. But as the other sections of Christians 
protested against Suarez the Travancore Government inter- 
fered and ordered him to close his chapel.* 


The arrangements of 1877 lasted till 1896 when 
Pope Leo XIII again divided the Vicariates-Apostolic of 


Further division 
of the dioceses. 


Kottayam and Trichur into three, namely^ 
those of Changanassery, Ernakuiam and 
Trichur, and entrusted them to Indian 


Syrian Vicars- Apostolic. The Vicar- Apostolic of Changana- 
ssery, Mar Mathew Makil, was a Southist. The Northists 
therefore resented his appointment since they were never 


before under a Southist prelate and continually petitioned 
Rome for a Vicar- Apostolic of their own section. Accord- 
ingly in 1911 Pope Pius X appointed Mar Thomas Kuriala- 
cherry as Vicar- Apostolic of Changanassery. The Pope 
erected a new vicariate-apostolic for the Southists of 
Changanassery and Ernakuiam over which he placed Mar 
Mathew Makil.f In 1923 Ernakuiam was made the Metro- 
politan see of the Catholic Syrians with Trichur, Kottayam 
and Changanassery as suffragan sees. Seven years later 
the Pope decreed the division of the archdiocese of Vara- 
pula, erecting with a part thereof the diocese of Vijaya- 
puram, and entrusted it with the Carmelite order, while the 
archdiocese was placed under the care and charge of 


* Church History of Travancore, Agur, p. 408. 
t The Syrian Church of Malabar, Rev. Dr. Placid, p. 57. 
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Indian clergy. In 1937 the diocese of Quilon was divided 
and the new diocese of Trivandrum was created for the 
Latin Catholics. 

The Latin church uses Latin as the language for all 
its religious ceremonies and the Syrian church the Syriac 
language. Thus there are in Travancore 
Different ntcs. f ]^|' eren (- rites in the Roman Catholic 

church offering the sacrifice of Mass in two different 
languages, In doctrine and teaching there is no difference 
between the Syrian and Latin rites. It is only for con- 
venience of administration and for historical reasons 
that the Syrian rite and the Latin rite are under different 
governments. 

The Romo Syrian church of the Chaldean rite in 
Malabar is divided into the bishoprics of Trichur, Ern&- 
kuiam, Kottayam and Changanassery. The Archbishop 
of Slrnakulam is the head of the hierarchy. The Roman 
Catholics of the Latin rite are under the bishoprics of Kdttjr, 
Trivandrum, Quilon, Vijayapuram, Vara pula and Cochin. 
Of these the Cochin diocese is supervised by the Archbishop 
of Goa known also as the Patriarch of the East Indies. The 
other Latin dioceses are governed by rhe Archbishop of 
Varapula. Both the Syrian and Latin churches are ulti- 
mately under His Holiness the Pope of Rome. In both 
the sections of Catholics there are sub-divisions. The Seven 
Hundred and Eive Hundred form the main sub-divisions 
among the Latin Catholics. Among the Romo Syrians there 
are two called the Nordists and Suddists. 

The RQinanists, according to the census of 1931, 
number 8,90,390 and form 50‘4 per cent, of the total Christian 
population. Of these the Romo Syrians number 4,49,173. 

The Malankara Syrian Church. 

Since the separation of the Syrians into the Put’hen- 
kur and the Palayakur communities, occasional attempts 





Latin Catholic Church, Trivand 
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were made by a saction of the Jacobites to place themselves 
under the sway of Rome. Mar Dionysius 
Accepts ^upremacy .^ 10 pg^ ce ntury, for example, approach- 
ed the Pope with a request to receive them 
into his communion. In November 1926 Mar Ivanios, the 
Jacobite Metropolitan of Bethany, wrote to the Pope 
requesting that himself and his followers might be taken in. 
The Pope responded them most sympathetically and assured 
that ha would allow the continuance of the Antiochian 
Syrian rite and that the bishops would be kept in their 
offices. Accordingly, Mar Ivanios and his associate Mar 
Thaophilus accepted the supremacy of the Pope. In the pre- 
sence of the Syrian Catholic Bishop of Ohanganassery, and 
the Latin Bishop of Kottga Bishop Benziger, the Latin Bishop 
of Quilon, received their profession of faith, absolved them 
from censures and irregularities, and received them into the 
Catholic church in 1930. They and their followers adhere 
to the Syrian rite of the Jacobites with some modificatiolis. 

In 1932, Mar Ivanios was made titular Archbishop 
of Phasia with his residence at Trivandrum and Mar 
Theophilus titular Bishop of Arad with his residence at 
Thiruvalla. A new hierarchy was established for them with 
Trivandrum as metropolis and Thiruvalla as suffragan see. 

According to the census of 1931 they number 7,660. 

The Protestant Church. 

Protestant missionary enterprise traces its beginnings 
in India to the early years of the 18th century, when the 
Danish Mission secured their footing in 
Early attempts. Tranquebar. The Danish, missionaries 

entertained the idea of a union with the Malabar Syrian 
Christians. But the Dutch chaplain at Cochin who was 
consulted discouraged the idea as hopeless. A few 
years later the missionaries made overtures to Mar 
Thomas IV, the Syrian Metropolitan of Malankara. This 
attempt also proved unsuccessful. But the English 
97 
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missionaries, who by this time had established themselves 
firmly in several centres in India, took advantage of the 
sympathy of Col. Macaulay, the British Resident in 
Tra v ancore and Cochin, to establish Protestant churches in 
both the states. Thus the London Mission and the Church 
Mission Societies succeeded in gaining a footing in the 
country with the help of the government. Towards the 
close of the century other Protestant missions also opened 
centres of work and gained several followers. 

The London Mission Society. 

The London Mission Society is now one of the 
constituent bodies of the South India United Church. It 
was the first Protestant organisation to 
Rmgeltaube. attempt proselytism in Travancore. The 
mission started work in 1806. Even before that time stray 
attempts had been made by missionaries of the Tanjore 
and Tinnevelly missions to gain converts. It was then 
that a Hindu family at Mylady embraced the faith. In 
1806 Ringeltaube, of the London Mission Society, arrived 
in Travancore. Col. Macaulay, the British Resident, pro- 
mised to ‘ procure ' from the raja permission for the pur- 
chase of land’s and for the erection of a church for the 
Protestants of Mylady. Not only was the promise fulfilled 
but he offered his own personal contribution towards 
this object. The Maharaja himself undertook to point out 
the site for the construction of the church. In 1809 the 
church was constructed under the supervision of the govern- 
ment officers according to instructions from the Resident 
and the approval of the Maharaja. In 1810 the government 
granted permission to build six more churches and rendered 
substantial help in their construction. For a short time 
Ringeltaube had to suspend his activities in Travancore 
owing to changed political conditions. He removed 
his residence to Pslamkottah on the other side of the 
ghats and worked for ‘ the Society for the Propagation of 
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Christian Knowledge’ which bad firmly established itself in 
Tinnevelly. 

During this period Vedamanickam who became a 
Christian was doing propaganda work in and around Mylady. 
He was strong in his nascent Christianity and publicly 
prayed that Travancore should pass over to the East India 
Company. To this attitude, however, Ringeltaube gave no 
encouragement. As a German he could not subscribe to a 
desire to see the British power still further enhanced. His 
answer was significant and showed that the converts to 
Christianity in Travancore were at that time happier than 
those in British India. “ The country you live in,” said he, 
“ is a charitable country. There are some privileges here, 
whicli the subjects under the Company’s government do not 
enjoy, if the Company were to rule this land, perhaps you 
will have to pay them more than you do now here. Apart 
from this, it is an improper request to ask God to give y*fur* 
country into the hands of the Company; You will be nqpre 
reasonable in your request if you will only pray, ‘ O Lord 
convert the Maharaja of our country to Thy knowledge and 
grant that all his subjects in this land may worship Thee 
and come under Thy rule’ Ringeltaube preached in 
several villages, distributed copies of the scriptures and 
made steady endeavours to spread the faith. He advocated 
the use of the language of the country for “ it is in vain ”, 
said he, “ to print and distribute the Bible if there are none 
to read it”. He made some effort at converting the Catholics 
to the Protestant faith but with little success. 

Col. Munro, the British Resident, vv^as an ardent 
supporter of the Missionary Society. In 1813 the mission- 
Favours from aries obtained through his influence sixty- 
Munro. eight Koftas of paddy land at a reduced 
tax which itself was still further reduced a few years later 
at the instance of Rev. Mead. Munro wrote to Ringeltaube 
* Church Hiatory of Travancore, C. M. Agur, p. 547. • 
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in 1814 that he had stipulated with the Dewan to exempt 
his followers from the capitation tax. He also sent instru- 
ctions to the Sarvsdhikafiakkar to ascertain the number of 
his followers. If the Resident wanted the information for 
his own sake, he could well have ascertained it from Ringel- 
taube himself, but Munro was always anxious to enhance 
the prestige of the missionaries in the eyes of the Travan- 
core officers. “He was,” says Rev. Mateer, “ all powerful 
in political matters. He greatly favoured the mission and 
used his influence on its behalf Ringeltaube left Tra van- 
core in 1816. The ten years of his missionary work may 
be regarded as the lirst period in the history of the mission 
in Travancore. 

Mead who was sent to continue the work done by 
Ringeltaube fixed the headquarters of the mission at N ager- 
coil in 1818. The Ranee granted a bungalow there for 
the& missionaries to reside and Rs. 5, COO for the purchase 
of *ice-fields as an educational endowment, from the income 
of which the English Seminary, established in 1819, has 
since been supported. Munro succeeded also in securing 
for the mission a good amount as donation from the 
raja of Cochin. He appointed Everrett and then Mead 
as judges of the court at Nagercoil in order to make an 
impression upon the world of the importance of the 
missionaries. It is said that when Mead daily went to 
the court in his palanquin, his chief ministerial officer 
Pakkianathan, a convert, rode on horse-back closely follow- 
ing him to the court house.f This had the desired effect. The 
appointment of a missionary as a ]udge was so incongruous 
with the principles of the Society that the mission autho- 
rities disapproved of the arrangement. Mead was there- 
fore obliged to resign the office after holding it for nearly 
one year. In 1820 the missionaries established a printing 
press at Nagercoil, and the Travancore Rani’s Government 

* The Land of Charity, Rev. S. Mateer, p. 267. 

f The Church History of Travancore, C. M. Agur, p. 659* 
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passed an order that all articles of stationery imported from 
foreign places for the use of the press might be delivered to 
the missionaries duty free. A. seminary for the training of 
native youths was also established in the same year. The 
temporal blessings which Christianity conferred in the 
shape of education and the chances of worldly preferment 
were greatly appreciated. 


Rapid progress. 


In 1820 a missionary centre was established at Quilon. 
The mission was divided into two ranges, Tamil and Mala- 
ya! am. Within four years the Quilon 
branch was able to start ten schools. The 
missionaries in the south also devoted their attention to 
the cause of female education and the encouragement of 
the manufacture of lace. Not long after, a modification 
was effected in the Tamil mission in consequence of tha 
visit of a deputation from the Society. The mission was 
divided into two districts, the western and the eastbrn, 
with Neyyur as the headquarters of the former, while 
Nagercoil continued to be the headquarters of the latter. 
A Nayar family in Neyyur gave a site for the erection 
of the mission buildings. In 1828, by a resolution of the 
district committee of the mission held at Madras the mission 
stations of the Society in Travancore, which were till 
then under the jurisdiction of the district committee at 
Madras, were placed under a separate committee transacting 
business independently. 


Hearing of the good social work done by the mission- 
aries the Maharaja paid a visit to the important mission 
centres in 1834. He also gave large sums 

Further concessions. ,. 

of money as donation to the church at 
NagercSil. Four years later the society obtained from the 
Maharaja “ through the influence of General Fraser, the 
British Resident,” permission to open a station at Trivan- 
drum. The Maharaja also gave a plot of land on which 
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buildings were soon erected. “ It is interesting to learn, 
says Rev. M. A. Sherring * “ that in a large English school 
established in Trivandrum entirely under the patronage 
of the Raja and at his expense, the Bible was introduced 
and taught. The Raja expended £25 on the purchase of a 
stock of Bibles for the use of his school.” 

In the same year new missionaries came from England 
and the work of the mission was extended. Dr. Ramsay com- 
menced medical mission work at Neyyur. 

Certain disputes. ^ f a.cilita.t e d the spread of the Gospel 

by enabling the preachers to come in contact with the 
people. In 1856 certain disputes arose between the con- 
verts and their former masters. The converts were chiefly 
from the backward communities who were generally the 
tenants and labourers of the high caste Hindus. They 
refhsed to perform the time-honoured ‘ulium’ services. The 
higli caste people resolved to hold themselves out in defence 
of time-honoured customs. The missionaries possessed great 
influence and rendered all help to their followers. The 
disputes culminated in the disturbances relating to the 
dress trouble the details of which are narrated in the next 
volume. 

The work of the London Mission Society bore rich 
fruit not merely in securing large numbers of converts 
but also in raising the morale of the lower 
,ouu v o! . c i ass es and in setting them on the road 
to increased prosperity. An Indian pastorate was orga- 
nised on a sound and permanent basis and in 1866 some 
of the evangelists were ordained as pastors. In 1873 the 
Maharaja gave grants-in-aid to the schools of the mission. 
The mission at present is divided into six districts, viz., 
Nagereoil, Neyyur, Mart'handam, Psra&5la, Trivandrum 
and Quilon. Educational work is being pushed on in every 


* Th6 History of Protestant Missions in India from 1706— -1871, p. 332- 
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district. The Medical Mission at Neyydr is of great 
benefit to the people. Industrial work is also carried on in 
some of the districts. The society conducts one second 
grade college and 237 schools. 

According to the census of 1931 the adherents of the 
London Mission Church number 138,958. 

The Church Mission Society. 

The Mission commenced its activities in 1816 at the 
request of Col. Munro, the British Resident. “Previous to 
this, reports as to the desirability of mis- 
Early work. sionaries being sent were made by Col. 

Macaulay, the first British Resident, and several men had 
been sent from Madras and Calcutta to visit the Syrian 
churches”. In the early years of activity they made no 
proselytes, attempting only an internal reform in the 
Syrian church. At first Munro’s object was to {feet 
religious instruction imparted to the Syrian Christians 
by the members of the Church Mission Society. The 
Society sent Bailey, Baker and Fann for the work. The 
three missionaries and the Metran of the Syrian church 
formed themselves into a committee for the proper manage- 
ment and control of the Syrian churches in Travancore and 
Cochin. A board, consisting of the Resident and the Dewan 
exercised appellate authority over the committee in civil 
matters. 

Munro was at the time wielding immense influence in 
Travancore and Cochin. From the very first he took deep 
Encouragement interest in building churches and educa- 
by Munro. tional institutions and in training priests 
who should be able to preach the Protestant faith. He 
collected subscriptions, encouraged the Syrian kat'hanSrs 
to marry, appointed members of the Syrian church to 
responsible offices, and worked strenuously to place that 
church under the supervision and control of English 
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clergymen. He encouraged the translation of the Bible 
into Malay alam. He wrote that he would employ “all 
human means at his disposal to promote a cause which it is 
one of the first duties of every Christian to support and en- 
courage.” In another letter he observed “I have afforded, 
since my first arrival in Travancore, the most decided 
attention to all classes of Christians and in particular to the 
Syrians”.* On a subsequent occasion he wrote “I procured 
a donation of lands from the Sirkar to that Mission for the 
support of its poor and the maintenance of schools”.! Again, 
in another letter he wrote that he was in hopes of “being 
able to procure a considerable donation of money io the 
college, and the master and students attended to it. 1 con- 
clude that land may be procured near Kottayam at the rate 
of about the twelve years’ purchase; and that for Rs. 20,000”. 
The hope and the promise fructified into a royal grant. 
MAAgur writes “Whenever Mr. Norton went to Cochin, 
KoStayam and ovher places for missionary tours, Munro 
despatched sepoys to guard the missionary’s house J in his 
abs'ence and that such helps and tokens tended to raise 
the missionary cause”. § 

Munro’s object appears to have been to bring the 
Syrian church under the Church Mission Society. “I hope” 
said he “you continue your endeavours to introduce the 
English language among the branches of study at the college. 
This is an object of great importance, and should claim your 
serious consideration. The translation of the English Liturgy 
is another object of primary importance, for I think, if it 
were well translated, it might, without any difficulty, be 
substituted in .all the churches for their present forms of 
worship. You will of course gradually prepare the minds 
of the Syrians, by a reference to the scriptures, to abandon 

* The Malabar Syrians and the C. M. Society, P. Cheriyan, p. 364. 

t The Malabar Syrians and the C. M. Society, by P. Cheriyan, p. 354. 

i At Alleppy. 

§ Church History of Travancore. 
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the seven Sacraments, the Mass and other remnants of 
Roman Catholic usage.” On Munro’s return to England the 
Church Mission authorities in London testified to his 
missionary zeal by appointing him to the governorship of 
the Society. 


The work of the missionaries in Travano.ore does not 
appear to have fared well when the official support of the 
Resident was no longer available in the 
A »et back and same measure. The Syrians resolved to 
maintain their own faith and practices. 
There were some reasons for this change. Mr. Baker has 
given them in a few words. “ The Metran Dionysius, who 
had been a friend to the missionaries, and who desired in 
some measure to reform his church, was now dead. Col. 


Munro also had left the country. Consequently the English 
clergy had lost a portion of their influence and hence w/re" 
not regarded in the same favourable light by the body of jhe 
people. The new bishop was an extremely avaricious man. 
He at once began to ordain children and ignorant youths on 
receipt of sums of money and also let out the college 
lands on excessive rents appropriating the surplus to his 
own purposes. The combined ruling committee he utterly 
neglected ; and soon discouraged the college and parochial 
schools, and forbade the habitual preaching of the gospel 
by the missionaries in the several churches. Mr. Fenn had 
been succeeded by others; and Messrs. Bailey and Baker 
had visited England for their health which had been much 
impaired. Some of these old missionaries had pleaded for a 
change of system, and were desirous of commencing an 
independent mission. ; They argued that though they had 
been the means of diffusing some light, yet that while the 
Syrians used the Syriac language (understood by very few, 
even of the priests) in their church services, and as long as 
all the errors of the Greek Church were cherished and 
adopted by them, the co-operation of the Church Missionaries 
98 
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with them, as with a church regularly constituted, tended 
rather to strengthen the rule and system of that church 
than to reform it. Hence there would appear to be no pros- 
pect of permanent good effected for the Syrian body. About 
this time, Bishop Wilson of Calcutta visited Travancore 
and at once saw that much labour iiad produced very little 
results. He accordingly made a proposition that the Syrian 
Church should reform itself of all errors that had been ac- 
quired by their connection with the hi estorians, and in later- 
times with Mene^es and the Portuguese ; in short, that they 
should restore their own ancient canons, which were extant, 
thus returning to the periods nearest to the apostolic 
times.”* 

In 1836 the Syrian Christians severed their connection 
finally from the C. M. S. Church. From that time the mission- 
's aries commenced direct mission work with 

direot^missi'on work, th 0 approval of Bishop Wilson of Calcutta. 

Kottayam was made their headquarters. 
They established several mission centres in various places 
in Travancore and Cochin. The work was successful. They 
got converts from various communities. In 1847 they 
founded another centre at Thiruvalla. This was soon 
followed by another in north Travancore, which devoted its 
attention to the conversion of Arayans, and the work was 
chiefly carried on by Mr. Baker. At Mavelikafa Mr. Peet, 
the head of the mission, converted a Brahman family 
consisting of ten members. With the increase of the 
missionary stations the number of pastorates had to be 
increased. Natives also began to be ordained as pastors. 

An important change in the constitution of the 
governing body of the C. M. S. in Travancore and Cochin 
took place in 1869, whereby the Society working in these 

* Report of the South India Missionary Conference, Mr. Baker’s Paper, 
PP-* 67, 68. 
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two States was removed from the control of the Bishop 
of Calcutta and placed under a Church 
constitution. Council, its object being to effect greater 
self-support and self-reliance. In 1872 tw T o 
councils were established, the Northern and the Southern, 
with Kottayam and Mavelikara as their respective head- 
quarters. A Provincial Council was also instituted under 
the direct control of the Bishop of Madras. In 1873 there was 
a revival in the activities of the mission. In 1875, however, 
the labours of the missionaries receive^ a set-back from 
the six years’ movement associated with VidwSnkutty.# 
Many accepted his teaching and his lead giving up their 
property and in several instances forsaking their wives and 
children. 


The present state. 


The dioceses of Travancore and Cochin were esta-_ 
Wished in 1879. There a re now fourteen dioceses comprised 
within this church. Till a few years ago this 
church went by the name of the Church 
of England in India and was also known in common parlance 
as the Anglican Church in India. It had some legal 
connection with the Established Church of England from 
which it was separated in pursance of certain enactments 
passed by the British Parliament. It then came to be known 
as ‘The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon’. Though it 
has thus become legally independent of the Established 
Church of England, it retains its organic connection 
with the rest of the churches included in the world-wide 
Anglican Communion. 

The governing body of the church is thetbocesan coun- 
cil which was formed in 1928. There is a standing committee 
with eleven clerical and twentysix lay members with its 
committees, the Board of Finance, the Board of Education, 
the Board of Pastoral Work, the Board of Mission, the 
Board of Women’s Work, the Board of Social Work and the 


* See below under the heading YuyCmayam. 
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Board of Literature. There are nine district councils. 
The mission conducts many educational and medical insti- 
tutions. 

According to the census of 1931, the C. M. S. Chris- 
tians number 85,261. 

The Yuyomayam. 

In 1861 Mr. E^eet of the M&vslikara branch of the 
Church Mission Society succeeded in converting a few 
Brahmans of Mavelikara to the Christian faith. Among 
these new adherents there was one Tamil Brahman 
who later on assumed the name of Vidwankutty. He 
is well-known as the founder of the new sect called the 
Yuyomayam. 

After several years of work as pastor of the C. M. S. 
church at Kanniat he propounded certain new doctrines 
which were not accepted by his co-religionists. Vidwan- 
kut,ty therefore seceded in October 1875 with a body of 
followers, and six years later founded a new sect called the 
Yuyomayam. He was a Sanskrit scholar and his eloquent 
sermons attracted large crowds around him. 

The following are, among others, some of the essential 
points on which the adherents of the Yuyomayam differ 
from the other Christians: — 

1. They are pure vegetarians and total abstainers. 

2. Both males and females are prohibited from 
wearing ornaments of any kind. 

3. They have no churches; they carry on worship 
and conduct marriage ceremonies in their own houses; 
they bury thpir dead not in cemeteries but in their own 
compounds. 

4. They do not observe Sunday as a holiday, all 
days of the week being equally holy to them. 

5. They neither interdine nor intermarry with 
the Christians, nor have they any faith in incarnation, 
resurrection, or the final day of judgment. 
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6. Unlike the Christians, the husband or wife is 
entitled to succeed to the property of the other, and sons and 
daughters inherit in equal shares the property of the father 
and mother. 

The members of the sect do not like to be included 
under Christians, though they are classified in the Census 
Report under the heading “other Syrians”. According to 
the census of 1931, they number only 623. In 1911 their 
number was 1,121. 

The Salvation Army. / 

The Salvation Army started work in Travancore in 
1889. They secured a firm footing in Nsgercoil in 1892. In 
the beginning they started evangelising work among the 
Panchamas. A few months’ labour encouraged their hope of 
securing large numbers within their fcld. They accordingly 
withdrew their men from many other places in south India 
and had the greater part of the forces concentrated in ^ra- 
vancore. Within a short time their converts numbered 
several hundreds. General Booth, the founder of the Army, 
was so pleased with the success of the work in Travancore 
that he paid a visit to the country. The visit produced a 
great impression on the converts. The Army extended its 
activities. In 1924 Trivandrum was made the headquarters 
of the Territorial Commander of the south Indian district. 
Divisional centres were established at N Sgercoil, Thuckalay, 
Neyy&ttinkara, Trivandrum, NedumangS-d, KottSrakara, 
Adur, Msvelikafa, RSnni and Thiruvalla, each under the 
charge of a Divisional Commander. 

The doctrinal teachings of the Salvation Army are 
based on the teachings of Jesus Christ. Its chief emphasis 
is on the necessity and possibility of every one obtaining 
salvation from sins through Jesus Christ. It believes that 
true repentance and faith in God and a rosolute turning 
from wrong are necessary to salvation, and that after 
conversion a man must walk with God in a new life. The 
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standards which the Salvation Army sets for its members 
are good conduct, a pure life, abstinence from alcohol and 
other narcotics. The pursuit of worldly pleasures is dis- 
couraged. 

The Salvation Army is doing very good work in 
Travancore. The backward communities among whom they 
labour have derived great benefits from them, particularly 
in education. Industrial work is carried on in boarding 
schools both at Nagercoil and Trivandrum. 

Medical w^rk has grown from a small beginning into 
the splendidly equipped Catherine Booth Hospital at Nager- 
coil with seven branch hospitals in different parts of the 
State. At Puthencruz near Muvattupula in north Travan- 
core a leper colony was established in the early part of 1936. 

According to the census of 1931, the Salvationists 
number 58,991. During the last decade they have increased 
by 74-4%. 

The Lutheran Mission. (Missouri). 

■ The parent body of this mission is the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other states. Its 
beginnings date back to 1839 when a small band of German 
Lutherans left their homeland owing to religious oppression 
and emigrated to America. The earliest scenes of their 
work in India were in the districts of Salem and North 
Arcot. The missionaries started work in Travancore in the 
village of Vadasseri near Nagercoil. They chiefly worked 
among the Panchama community. After fifteen years of 
work in Trivandrum and its vicinity the missionaries 
extended theip work to central and north Travancore. 
They opened schools in many places and carried on 
much beneficial work among the backward communities. 
It has always been a matter of principle with the Missouri 
Lutheran Mission to teach thoroughly and indoctrinate 
its religious workers before sending them out so that 
they might represent their church truly. Catechist training 
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classes were opened at N&gercoil and Trivandrum. In 1924 
a seminary was opened at Nagercoil to provide for advanced 
religious training. 

The headquarters of the mission is at Perurkada in the 
vicinity of Trivandrum. The total number of congregations 
attached to the mission in 1936 was 117, with a membership 
11,706. The mission conducts 69 schools with a total enrol- 
ment of 4.473 pupils.* 

The Knanaya Syrians. 

The history of the Knanaya Syrians is preserved 
in tradition as well as in certain ancient songs which 
they still use in their wedding ceremonies. The songs 
describe graphically the departure from Syria, the 
pathetic scene of parting at the time of embarkation, the 
voyage in three ships, the arrival at CrSnganore, the 
interview with Cheraman Perumal with valuable pre- 
sents from the west and the grant of privileges inscribed 
on copper plates. They also refer to the arrival of two 
Portuguese ships in the Malabar waters in A. D. 1500, the 
reception given to the Portuguese as fellow-Christians by 
the Syrians, and the dispersal of the Christian community 
whereupon the Knanaya Syrians came to Kadufhurut'hy 
and settled down there before they migrated to the northern 
and southern parts of modern Travancore. 

The Knanaya Syrians formed one homogeneous com- 
munity until the 16th century when the Portuguese came 
to Malabar. In Portuguese times the Knanaya Syrians be- 
came divided into two sections, one adhering to-ihe Patriarch 
of Antioch and the other to the Pope. Since then the Antio- 
chian Knanites and the Roman Knanites exist as two dis- 
tinct communities having little intercourse with each other. 
The first Antiochian Knanite bishop was Mar Severios who 


* Figures were supplied by the mission authorities. 
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was ordained in 1910 as Metropolitan of what is now known 
as the Syrian Knanaya diocese with its headquarters at 
Chingavanam near Ko it ay am. Likewise, the Roman 
Knanites were constituted into a diocese with Mar Mathew 
Makil as the first Knanite bishop of KSttayam in 1912. 
There are 22 churches in the former diocese and 35 in 
the latter, all lying scattered in Travancore from Thodupula 
in the north to Pat'hanamthitta in the south. Both com- 
munities together number between 50 to 60 thousand 
souls. 


Appendix. 

Faith and Practice. 

(i) The Jacobite Syrian Church. 

1. They believe in one Holy Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, the one eternal God. 

2. Jesu6 Christ, the incarnated Eternal Son of God, 
has one nature; but their faith is different from the belief 
of Eutychus. 

3. Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father as express- 
ed in the Nicean Creed. 

4. They follow the Nicean Creed, as established in 
the three Ecumenical synods at Nice, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus. 

5. There are seven Holy Sacraments, viz., 

i. Baptism. 

ii. Holy Eucharist. 

iii. Mooron oil. 

iv. Confession. 

v. Unction of the sick. 

vi. Holy order and 

vii. Matrimony. 

6. Holy Eucharist is served in one kind. (Body 
and Blood mixed). They use leavened bread called ‘Hamiro’, 
and wine mixed with water in Eucharistic Service, Holy 
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Communion is administered for the forgiveness of trespas- 
ses, remission of sins and for eternal life. 

7. They have private confession before priests. 

8. They pray for the quick and the faithful departed, 
and intercede to the Blessed Virgin Mary and other Saints. 

9. They follow the Old Calendar. 

10. They believe that the Patriarch of Antioch is the 
successor of St. Peter. 

11. Eucharistic service is held even when there are 
no communicants other than the officiating priest. 

12. The immaculate conception of Virgin Mary and 
‘ infallibility ’ have not been accepted by them as their 
doctrines. 

13. They do not believe in purgatory. 

14. They have no images and do not adore them. 

(ii) Orthodox (Jacobite) Syrians. 

1. They believe that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and taketh from the Son. 

2. They believe in the one nature of Christ; perfect 
Divinity, and perfect Humanity inseparably united. But 
their faith is different from the teachings of Eutychus. 

3. They follow the Nicene Creed as established in 
the two Ecumenical Councils of Nice and Constantinople 
and confirmed in the Ecumenical Council of Ephesus. 

4. They believe in Seven Sacraments, viz., 

i. Baptism [They use Mooron (Chrysm) and 
Mesaho in Baptism], ii. Mooron Oil (Chrysm). iii. Holy 
Qurbana (Lord’s Supper), iv. Confession, v. Matrimony, 
vi. Ordination, vii. Anointing the sick. 

5. Communion is served in one kind. Bread and 
wine mixed. 

6. They use leavened bread in Qurbana (Mass). 

7. They have auricular confession. 

8. Eucharistic service is held even when there are 
no communicants other than the officiating priest. 

99 
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9. Holy Communion is administered for the re- 
mission of sins also. 

10. They pray for the dead. 

11. They pray to Virgin Mary and Saints. 

12. The immaculate conception of Virgin Mary and ‘in- 
fallibility’ have not been accepted by them as their doctrines. 

13. They do not believe in purgatory. 

14. They have no images and do not adore them. 

15. They follow the old Calendar. 

(iii) Mar Thoma Syrians. 

1. They accept and receive the Canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments consisting of sixty six books 
as of supreme authority in all matters of faith and doctrine. 

2. They believe in the Holy Trinity, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, worshipped and adored as the 
one only true God. 

3. They believe that Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of 
mankind, is the express image of God,trulyGod and truly man. 

4. They hold that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
Father. 

5. They believe that faith in Lord Jesus Christ is 
the means of full and free salvation. This salvation implies 
assurance of forgiveness of sins, the enjoyment of new life 
and power which enable one to overcome the world, the 
flesh and the devil, thus being empowered to fulfil the Will 
of God, and finds its consummation in the perfect glorifica- 
tion of body, soul and spirit at Christ’s coming. 

6. They hold that the Nicene Creed is a symbol of 
faith, never to be altered. 

7. They . accept the threefold ministry of Semmas 
(Deacon) KasSesa (Presbyter) and Episcopa (Bishop) as an 
institution, handed down from the Primitive Church and to 
be maintained at all times and under all circumstances. 

8. They hold that Holy Baptism and Holy Euch- 
arist (Kurubana) are the only two sacraments ordained by 
Christ Himself and are pre-eminent among the holy rites of 
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the Church, which serve as means of Divine Grace. The 
other five traditional sacraments — Confession, Ordination, 
Matrimony, Extreme Unction and use of Anointing Oil 
(Mooron) at Baptism are in common practice in the Church, 
though not valued as sacraments on a level with the first 
two. Confession practised is public and general and not 
private and individual. 

9. They use leavened bread and administered 
bread and wine separately in Holy Eucharist. There is no 
celebration of the Eucharist when there are no com- 
municants. 

10. They believe that in the Holy Eucharist, 
through remembrance of Christ’s sacrifice on Calvary, the 
communicants partake of the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 

11. They do not practise prayers for the dead, 
invocation of Saints, adoration of Virgin Mary and vener- 
ation of images. 

12. They hold that the doctrines of immacujate 
Conception, Purgatory and Infallibility are unscriptural. 

(iv) Latin Catholics. 

1. They believe in the existence of one God in three 
Persons ; the Second Person called the Son is from all 
eternity generated from the First Person, called the Father; 
the Third Person, called the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son from all eternity ; this is what they call 
the * Holy Trinity ’. 

2. They believe that God, the Self-existing Being, 
has created heaven and earth as well as man, since none ol 
the created beings havp in themselves the 'reason or the 
ground of their existence. 

3. They believe that the first man was created in a 
perfect state and that in him the whole human nature was 
elevated to a supernatural state and endowed with superna- 
tural grace through which man, after his death, was able to 
see and love God as He is ; but the first man, by committing 
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sin, lost for himself and for the whole human race, which 
he represented, the sanctifying or the supernatural grace, 
and since that moment the human nature is transmitted to 
the posterity without sanctifying grace ; This they call 
‘ Original Sin. 

4. They believe that the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity became man, that is to say, assumed to Himself real 
human nature in order to atone for the sin by His Passion 
and death, and to show man the way to heaven by imparting 
to them His Divine Doctrine ; this is what they call the 
‘ Work of Redemption . 

5. They believe that the Second Person of the 
Holy Trinity assumed human nature in the womb of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary what is called “ Incarnation ” — through 
the special intervention of the Holy Ghost ; so they believe 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary is the 'Mother of God' . 

6. They believe that the Blessed Virgin Mary, so 
intimately connected with the Holy Trinity, Who is sanctity 
Himself, was conceived in grace, without the original sin, 
and' this they call the Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

7. They believe that the Second Person of the 
Holy Trinity after becoming man (and called Christ) while 
living in this world, instituted a perfect society called the 
Church, and invested it and its head, the Pope, with an 
infallible authority to teach the Word of God, and at the 
same time to administer the Seven Sacraments or external 
Rites instituted by Him for the sanctification of men. 

The Seven Sacraments are (a) Baptism; (6) 
Confirmation (c) Holy Eucharist or Last Supper; ( d ) 
Penance ; (e) Extreme Unction ; (/) Holy Ordination; (g) 
Matrimony. 

8. They believe that those who die well or in the 
love of God — what they call ‘sanctifying grace’— go either 
to Heaven or Purgatory : straight to Heaven those who are 
perfectly pure, and to Purgatory thosp who— though in 
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sanctifying grace — have not yet atoned for all the penalties of 
their sins; but they too go to heaven after atoning for the 
penalties. Those, however, who die in mortal sin go to hell. 

9. They pray to Blessed Virgin Mary and Saints 
and venerate, their images. 

10. They pray for the dead. 

11. In the Sacrifice of the Holy Mass they use 
unleavened bread, and do not administer the Holy Commun- 
ion to lay-flock under the species of wine. 

12. They have auricular confession. 

13. They follow the New Calendar. 

(v) Syrian Catholics. 

1. They believe that the Holy Ghost proceeds 
from the Father and the Son. 

2. They believe in the two natures of Christ, 
Divine and Human. 

3. They follow the Nicene Creed hut have added 
the Jiliotjue clause to it. 

4. They believe that there are seven Sacra- 
ments, viz., 

i. Baptism. 

ii. Confirmation. 

iii. Holy Eucharist. 

iv. Confession. 

v. Extreme Unction. 

vi. Ordination. 

vii. Matrimony. 

5. They do not serve Consecrated Wino to lay- 
men for Communion. 

6. They use unleavened bread in Holy Mass. 

7. They have auricular confession. 

8. Eucharistic service is held even when there 
are no communicants. 

9. Holy Communion is administered for the 
nourishment of souls. 
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10. They pray for the dead. 

11. They pray to Blessed Virgin Mary and Saints. 

12. They believe in the immaculate conception of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and have it as a doctrine. 

13. They believe in the existence of purgatory. 

14. They believe in the Primacy and Infallibility 
of the Pope. 

15. They do not adore but only venerate images. 

16. They follow the Gregorian Calendar. 

(vi) Anglicans. 

Like all other branches of the Universal Christian 
Church, the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon considers 
the Nicone Creed as containing in a nutshell the fund- 
amental doctrines of the Anglican religion. In it is 
affirmed the belief in a Supreme Triune God, the Creator of 
the Universe, the incarnation, life and vicarious death, 
resurrection and ascension of J esus Christ, the second person 
in the Trinity, in His coming again to judge the ‘quick and 
the dead’; in the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father 
and the Son, in the forgiveness of sins solely through the 
merits of Jesus Christ and in the gift of eternal life. This 
Church observes two Sacraments, viz., (1) Baptism whereby 
the followers of the religion are admitted as members of 
Christ’s visible church, and wherein is acknowledged the 
fealty to Christ. (2) The Lord’s Supper which is celebrated 
in glad and thankful remembrance of Christ’s death for the 
forgiveness of sins and by participating in which the follow- 
ers, though not ac Opting the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
believe that they spiritually partake of the body and blood 
of Christ and thereby receive spiritual nourishment which 
would strengthen the efforts to lead lives of service and 
self-sacrificing love. Along with these they hold the doct- 
rine of justification by grace through faith in Christ, and 
the teaching that the Holy Scripture is the ultimate stan- 
dard of Christian doctrine and conduct. They further hold 
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that liberty of conscience, the right of private judgment and 
the privilege of approaching God through Christ directly 
without the help of any other intermediaries are the prero- 
gatives of every believer in Christ. 

(vii) The South India United Church. (L. M. S ) 

The S. I. U. 0. is a. branch of the reformed Protestant 
Church and is the result of union between Presbyterian 
and Congregational Mission Churches. It has no bishops 
and is strongly opposed to sacerdotalism and ritualism. 
It believes in the priesthood of all true believers and in 
the right of every individual member to exercise some 
control of tbe government of the Church through local 
committees and area councils. 

It believes that the spiritual nature of true religion 
is best preserved in simplicity of external organisation. 
It believes that Christ, the Head of the Church, is spiri- 
tually present wherever believers meet in His name yard 
that the elaboration of externals tends to obscure this fact. 

I ts members try to witness to their faith by pious lives and 
loving service. In their relationships with one another 
they seek to conform to the teaching of . I esus, “ One is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren”. Their 
ministers an 1 church leaders are appointed by the congre- 
gations and, as far as is practicable, the local congregation, 
which is regarded as the local expression of the Church 
Universal, is free from external control. 

The ancient creeds of the Church are recognised as 
valuable historic statements of the fundamentals of the 
Christian Faith. But, s.ince the members of the S. I. U. C. 
believe in the continual enlightenment and inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit of God, they cannot hind themselves to 
creeds written in thought-forms and symbols of former 
generations, but believe that Christian truth must find 
expression in symbols appropriate to the experience and 
thought of each generation. 
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The S. I. U. C. observes the two sacraments of Bap- 
tism and The Lord’s Supper and regards them as important 
means of grace. But it does not believe in Baptismal 
Regeneration or in Transubstantiation. 

Its members assent to a Confession of Faith which 
declares belief in the mystery of the Holy Trinity; the Bible 
as the Word of God; the Incarnation; forgiveness and 
salvation from sin through the love of God revealed in the 
life and death of Jesus Christ upon the cross; the inspi- 
ration and guidance of the Holy Spirit; the Church as the 
instrument of God for the realisation of His Kingdom; the 
resurrection of the dead; the final judgement and the gift 
of enternal life. 

(viii) The Lutheran Mission (Missouri). 

The Lutheran Mission differs from other Protestant 
denominations by its adherence to the Confessional Princ- 
ipali Its confessional writings, which are embodied in the 
Book of Concord of the year 1580, are to the present day 
accepted by the members of this church-body as a true and 
faithful confession of the doctrines of Scripture over against 
those who deny these doctrines. The principal doctrines 
for which this church-body stands, and which it holds to be 
the fundamentals of Christian belief, are briefly, these : — 

The Bible. They believe that the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments are in every part the inspired 
Word of God, in which any person of ordinary intelligence 
and unprejudiced mind can find the Way of Life, and which, 
as the revelation of God, is unalterable and complete, 
requiring no human interpretation, and permitting no 
additions to its teachings from any source whatsoever. 

God. They believe that God is one divine essence in 
three persons, Father, Son. and Holy Ghost. 

Man. They believe that man was in the beginning 
of time created by God, as an intelligent moral being, 
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consisting of body and soul. He was created holy and 
perfect, but in his present fallen state is entirely depraved, 
and enslaved in the service of sin. 

Sin. They believe that sin is a transgression of the 
divine law, and that man is subject to death and eternal 
damnation by reason of the guilt that attaches to sin. 

Redemption. They believe that God, in His infinite 
mercy, resolved to save mankind, and that the divine 
Redeemer appeared in Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Mary 
and Son of God, who perfectly obeyed- the Law of God 
which man has transgressed, by His sufferings and death, 
paid the penalty for the guilt of the entire world, and by 
His resurrection from the dead has been declared the all- 
sufficient, divine Redeemer. 

Faith. They believe that all who penitently accept 
Christ as the one and only Saviour in sincere faith are 
justified in the sight of God, and made heirs of salvation. 

The Church ■ They believe that all who thus accept 
in true faith the forgiveness of sins procured by Christ's 
atonement are members of the Church of Christ. They 
believe that true Christians are found wherever the Gospel- 
message of redemption through the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ is made known. No denomination or sect can claim 
to be the “ only-saving church ”, but all are in duty bound 
to adhere in every point to the doctrine of Christ and His 
apostles and retain the administration, of the Sacraments 
in their integrity. 

They deplore the fact that the Christian Church on 
earth is divided, due to men forcing their own interpre- 
tations upon the Bible instead of simply accepting its 
teachings. A union of churches, well-pleasing to God, can 
be attained only when all concerned are willing to bow to 
the supreme authority of Scripture alone, and reject every- 
thing that does not agree therewith. 

Sacraments- They believe that the sacrament of 
Baptism, when administered according to the command of 
100 
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Christ to infants and adults, is a means of grace which 
efficaciously offers the grace of God and forgiveness of sins. 

They believe that in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper the communicants receive with the bread and wine 
the true body and blood of Jesus Christ, and that all belie- 
ving communicants share in the forgiveness of sins pro- 
cured by Christ’s sacrifice. 

The Second Coming of Christ. They believe that Christ 
will visibly return to the earth on the Last Day to judge 
the world. 

The Resurrection. They believe that on the Last Day 
the dead will rise, their souls being clothed in the bodies 
which they possessed in this present life. 

The Judgment. On the Last Day, Christ will receive 
into glory His believers, including all who died in the faith, 
and will pronounce the eternal doom upon all who refused 
to acknowledge Him as their Redeemer. 


' All the sects venerate the memories associated with 
the life of Jesus Christ. The Christmas, Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday are observed by all. Some of the sects 
observe certain fasts and other ceremonies, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


RELIGION— ISLAM. 

Islam is the religion of three and a half lakhs of tne 
people of Travancore who form 6'9 per cent, of the total 
population of the State. There is no com- 
The prophet. mU nity in India or perhaps in any part 

of the 'world which protects its faith by sanctions, temporal 
and spiritual, with more earnestness than the Muslims. 
The holy Prophet of Arabia is to them a name to conjure 
with, a stimulus to exertion to maintain the puissance 
and glory of God. The extraordinary circumstances 
which raised him to power had in them something very 
dramatic. Having lost his father while a babe in arms, 
and his moth er in early childhood, and growing up amid 
scenes of privation and danger, the Prophet of Islam 
cultivated from early age a fortitude of character and 
a spirit of resignation. The pangs of suffering caused 
by the death of all his sons, one after another, generated 
in him a growing sympathy for human suffering. Belonging 
as he did to the tribe of the Koreish, who were the guar- 
dians of the old religion and the supervisors of the rituals 
of the Kaaba, Muhammad realised to the full the inadequacy 
of the principles professed by his countrymen which regu- 
lated the worship of God. He prayed, he thought, and he 
meditated. For months and years he sought for the expla- 
nation of the universe in the solitude of the hill and the 
desert. At las,t the Lord's light was upon him, and he 
decided to devote the rest of his life to the improvement of 
humanity by offering to them the ministrations of a faith 
which he believed to be the only true one. 

Muhammad’s message was one of truth and love- 
love to all, irrespective of age, sex or condition, unfettered 
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by geographical limits or national boundaries. The religion 
r of Muhammad bears the distinctive name 
His tone uu 0 h lyjani, a term which Mussalman writers 

always use in preference to Muhammadanism. Islam is an 
Arabic word meaning peace, the performance of one’s duty, 
complete submission to God. 

“ A Muslim, according to the Holy Quran, is he who 
has made his peace with God and man, with the Creator as 

well as his creatures ‘Peace’ is the greeting of one 

Muslim to another, and ‘Peace’ shall also b3 the greeting of 

those in Paradise They shall not hear therein vain or 

sinful discourse except the word ‘Peace, Peace’.”# 

The principal bases on which the Islamic system of 
faith is founded are : — 

1. “ A belief in the unity, immateriality, power, 
mercy, and supreme love of the Creator ; 

2. “ Charity and brotherhood among mankind ; 

3. “ Subjugation of the passions ; 

4. “ The outpourings of a grateful heart to rthe 
Giver of all good ; and 

5. “Accountability of human actions in another 
existence.”! 

The authorities for the principles of Islam are the 
Quran, the Hadis, the Ijma, and the Quias. The Quran is 
the written word of God, the Hadis are the sayings and 
acts of the Prophet, and the Ijma consists of concurrent 
opinions expressed by the highest authorities on points on 
which neither the Quran nor the Hadis are clear and 
explicit; the Quias is the analogical reasoning of the learned 
with regard to the teaching of the Quran, .the Hadis and 
the Ijma. Of these the Quran is the most authoritative. 
Its authority is absolute not only in all matters of religion, 
but in the sphere of politics, ethics and science, in short, in 
everything concerning the life of the Faithful. And no 

* The Holy Qur-An, Maulvi, Muhammad Ali- Preface, p. VT. 
t The Spirit of Islam, Ameer Ali, p. 138. . 
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wonder ; for tha sacred Book is known as the Al’ Quran, 
“ Th3 Reading,” the reading of the man who knew not how 
to read. The revelation came to Muhammad when he was 
asleep or in a trance in the solitary hill of Hira. A voice 
said “O Muhammad! Thou art Allah’s messenger, and 
I am Gabriel.”* 

“ Your God is the one (iod ”, says the Quran. “There 
is no God bat Ha, the most Merciful.” To this ideal the 
prevalence of idolatory in any form was highly prejudicial; 
and Muhammad - denounced the worship of idols in severe 
terms. The service of the one God was to be not by the 
performance of ceremonies but by devout and conscientious 
prayer. “The one and only method for a Moslem seeking 
salvation is the holding fast to the Jman of his Prophet, 
carrying out scrupulously his Din and obeying faithfully his 
Shariat". Of this resignation to God, prayer is a necessary 
concomitant. ‘Prayer’, say the theologians, ‘carries us 
half-way to God, fasting brings us to the door of His Palace, 
and) alms procure admission’. The five pillars of practice 
are the saying of the creeds, the five stated periods of pra- 
yer, the thirty days’ fast of Ramzan, the legal alms and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The value of good acts, good words 
and gODd thoughts is emphasised in the Quran with re- 
assuring earnestness. 

Islam does not profess to be a new religion. It only 
restores to their original purity the religious faiths as ex- 
pounded by the prophets and preachers of by-gone ages. It 
is claimed that Islam was the religion of the earlier 
prophets, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses and Jesus. The 
teachings of the Holy Quran abrogate the former teachings 
and possess the authority of the latest revelation by Allah 
through the Prophet. According to the principles of Islam, 
“the right way is in itself distinguished from the wrong. 
Hence there is no compulsion in religion”. 


* The Meaning of the Glorious Koran ; Marmaduke Piokthall. 
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The Holy Prophet, even in the heyday of his glory, 
behaved like an ordinary mortal. “The Apostle of God sub- 
mitted to the menial offices of the family; he kindled the fire, 
swept the floor, milked the cows, and mended with his own 
hands his shoes and his woollen garments. Disdaining the 
penance and merit of a hermit, he observed without effort 
or vanity the abstemious diet of an Arab and a soldier”. 

“ The creed of Mahomet is free from suspicion or 
ambiguity ; and the Koran is a glorious testimony to the 
Unity of God. The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship 
of idols and men, of stars and planets, on the rational 
principle that whatever rises must set, that whatever is 
born must die, that whatever is corruptible muse decay 
and perish. In the Author of the Universe, his historical 
enthusiasm confessed and adored an Eternal Being without 
form or place, without issue or similitude, present to our 
most sacred thoughts, existing by the necessity of His own 
nature and deriving from Himself ail moral and intellectual 
perfection “ The creed is pure monotheism: any Sub- 
division of the omnipotent power is the worst forni of 
heresy ; and any visible representation of the deity is a 
heinous sin 

Islam is the most democratic of religions. “It recog- 
nises no caste of priesthood, allows no monopoly of spiri- 
tual knowledge or special holiness to intervene between 
man and his God. Each soul rises to the Creator without 
the intervention of priest or hierophant. No sacrifice, no 
ceremonial invented by vested interests, is needed to bring 
the anxious heart nearer its Comforter. Each human being 
is his own priest in th.0 Islam of Mohammed.. No one man 
is higher than the other.”t The brotherhood of the faith- 
ful is one of its most prominent features. “ People, 
says the Prophet, “Ye people, listen to my words and 
understand the way. Know that all Moslem s are bro thers 

* The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon, Chapter L. 

f The Spirit of Islam, Ameer Ali, p. 165. 
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unto on© another. Ye are under brotherhood. Nothing 
which belongs to another is lawful unto his brother 
unless freely given under God’s will. Guard yourself from 
committing injustice.” The personal example of the Prophet 
invested his words with a halo of compelling sanctity. 


In the dissemination of the dogmas so dear to his 
heart and bearing on them the guaranteed authenticity of 

revelation, the Prophet of Arabia trampled 
Spread of Islam- , . c £ , , , . , , 

on lha corns of powerful vested interests 
making his own kinsman the most inveterate enemies. In 
the early stages his work met with but a cold reception. 
The Muslims ware so badly persecuted that they were 
obliged to find asylum among the Christians of Abyssinia. 
The Prophet of God was himself obliged to flee from 
Mecca. But his resolute courage and indomitable perse- 
verance made the Hijira, 622 A. D. the year of his flight 
from M cca to Medina, the beginning of the establishment 
of a\i empire over the minds of men. Many a time he was 
obliged to wrest safety from the assassin's sword. More 
than once too, he and his devoted men were obliged to 
take defeat at the hands of powerful hordes who swore 
to root out the inconvenient teachings which affected 
their pockets and ‘ insulted ’ the faith of their ancestors. 
Muhammad saw in defeat the precursor of permanent 
success, and the converts he gained for Islam were actuated 
by a courageous spirit which predisposed them to dedicate 
their lives at the altar of the faith. In less than two 
hundred years after the Prophet’s death the banner of 
Islam spread over the whole of Arabia and the ‘Orescent 
sharpened as it gilded the swords of the Faithful.’ The 
Muslims were fond of adventure from the earliest days. 
Mecca was for centuries the meeting place of caravans 
which distributed the products of the world over Europe 
and Asia. Nor was this commercial activity eonfined to the 
land. The Arabs braved the dangers of the deep with eheeff ul 
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enthusiasm in their sustained endeavour for the acquisition 
of wealth and the propagation of the faith. 

Malabar was in those days the meeting place, not 
only of merchants but also of scholars of the east and the 
west. The Muslim was a warrior, merchant 
Islam in Kerala. &n( j m i ss j onar y ) a ]J j n one , Within two 

hundred years of the death of the Prophet the Muslims 
from Arabia appear to have made settlements in different 
parts of Kerala on the s?a coast. At Calicut they*gained 
influence from the vary beginning. The KeralOlpat'hi 
speaks of the assistance given by Muslims to the Zamoxin 
who raised himself to a prominent position in Malabar 
with their support. Fra Bartholomew held the view 
that the first batch of Muslims reached Malabar in the 
reign of Caliph Walid in the ninetieth year of the Hijira, 
i. e., about 712 A. D. This is confirmed by the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts and is further supported by the account of 
the king of Ceylon sending to Hajjaj, the Viceroy of'the 
Eastern Provinces, the orphan daughters of the Muslim 
merchants who had died in his dominions. The story goes 
that some of those girls were attacked by pirates off the 
coast of Sind and that it was the offence thus given to the 
Caliph’s authority which induced him to send an expedition 
to India. The invasion of Sind by Muhammad Kasim was 
about that time. An inscription in Pantalayini Kollam in 
north Malabar mentions the death of a Muslim in that 
place in the year 166 of Hijira.* 

Considering the importance of the Malabar ports on 
the oceanic trade rQjrtes between the east and the west in 
early times it may be assumed that Muslim settlement in 
K§rala must have begun earlier than in Ceylon. There is 
positive testimony to this fact given by the merchant, 
Soleyman of Siraf, who visited Malabar in the middle of 
the ninth century . The Muslims settled in numbers on 
« Malabar Manual, Logan, Vol- 1, p- 195. . 
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the coast for trading purposes. But it does not appear that 
Islam made any progress though the MSppilas being them- 
selves regular in worship were jealous in their attempts 
to gain proseylites.* The traveller referred to above has 
left on record : — “I know not that there is any one of 
either nation (Chinese and Indians) that has embraced 
Muhammadanism or speaks Arabic.” In the ‘ Meadows 
of Gold and Mines of Gems’, written about 950 A. D. 
by El Masudi, Arab traveller and merchant, there occurs 
a description of- Malabar. Alberuni f who was familiar 
with this pare of India mentions Quilon. Mr. Logan alludes 
to a traditional account of the conversion of the last Chera- 
m&n PerumSl to Islam. 

There seems to be a kernel of truth in these traditions 
though writers on the subject often confound the Muslims 
with the Buddhists. The mistake was repeated by Francis 
Day who says that on the conversion of a Cheram&n 
Perum&l to the Baudha faith, he was deposed by the 
pers'uasion of the Brahmans. The Muslims ware thence- 
forth deprived of the right of practising their faith in 
Malabar, though the Arabs were permitted to continue 
their trade. ‘‘The last of the Perumals”, it is said, “dreamed 
that the Full Moon appeared at Mecca on the night of the 
New Moon and that, when at the meridian, split into two, 
one half remaining and the other half descending to the foot 
of a hill called Abi Kubais, where the two halves joined 
together and then set.” Sometime afterwards, a party of 
Muslim pilgrims on their way to the foot-print shrine 
at Adam’s Peak in Ceylon chanced to visit the PerumSl’s 
capital and were admitted to an audience and treated most 
hospitably. Oh being asked if there was any man in their 
country by name Sheikh Sekke-ud-Din, it is said, they 
related to the Pefumal the apocryphal story of Muhammad 
having, by the miracle about which the Perum&l had 

♦ Graeme’s Report cited by Logan in Malabar Manual, Vol- T, p. 107. 

4 070-1039 A- D. 
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dreamt, converted a number of unbelievers. The PerumSl 
was much interested in the story and secretly made known 
to the Sheikh his intention “ to unite himself ” to them. 
When the Sheikh returnfd from Ceylon, the PerumSl 
secretly directed him “ to make ready a vessel and provide 
it with everything necessary for proceeding on a voyage”. 
He then embarked secretly in the vessel prepared for him 
along with the Sheikh and his companions, and they 
proceeded to Pantalayini Kollam. 

From there he sailed to Sahr where he assumed the 
name of Abdul Rahiman Samoori. and stayed there for a 
considerable time. It is said that he projected a missionary 
enterprise to convert his erstwhile subjects in Malabar. But 
he was taken away from the field of ambition by the hand 
of death. However, he is said to have charged Malik ifcn 
Dinar, his two sons and olher relations with the task so dear 
to his heart. He also gave credentials to certain princes 
and nobles in Malabar directing them to grant permission 
to the bearers to build mosques and propagate the faith. 
He directed them to land nowhere save at Kotunnallur, 
Darm^i Pattanam, Pantalayini Kollam, or southern Kollam 
(Quilon).* Mosques were erected, so the account goes, at 
Kotuhnallur, Quilon, Madai, Vakanur, Mykalath, Gassar- 
gode, Cheruvapattanam and Pantalayini. This is said to 

have taken place in 843 A. D. 

Little reliance can be placed on this version given by 
Logan and followed by other writers. Mr. K. P. PadmanS- 
bha Menon has, after a full and detailed consideration of the 
whole evidence bearing on the question, dismissed the story 
as unworthy of d^flit. The wealth and Varioty of the 
figments of fancy exhibited by the Buddhists, Christians 
and Muslims to claim the last Cheramsn PerumSl as a 
convert to their own faith, and the divergence of the 
tradition which sends the PerumSl to MylSpore, Sahr 
Mukkal and Benares, and the con founding of the names 
if Malabar Manual, Logan, Vol. I, pp. 19^ - ly3 - 
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Zamorin and CheramSn Perumsl by writers who found the 
basis for their conclusions on ill-assorted legends have 
thrown many obstacles in the way of research. Bent 
it may be predicated with considerable probability that 
the Malabar prince who became a convert to Islam was 
not a Cheram&n PerumSd but one of the Zamorins. The 
Muslim merchants were treated with courtesy and consi- 
deration in all parts of the Malabar coast and were per- 
mitted.tp_worship God in their own way unhampered by local 
laws or local prejudices. Malik-ibn-Dinar sent out Malik- 
ibn-Habib with his wife and some of their sons to sou- 
thern Kollam. There also they ware recaived hospitably, 
apparently by the southern Kolat'hifi (Travancore rSja), and 
a second mosqua was founded, of which Hassan, one of the 
sons, became Kazi. Some of tha remaining sons, accompanied 
by their father, next set out for the dominions of the 
northern Kolat'hiris, where a third mosque was founded 
and endowed.* The toleration extended to the Muslims 
by the Hindu kings and thair subjects was greatly ap- 
preciated. Tha alien settlers had neither the strength nor 
the inclination to make conversions to the faith. , The 
Prophet himself had given the command “ Fight in the way 
of Allah against those who fight against you, but begin 
not hostilities. Lo ! Allah loveth not aggressors.”! 

In the course of a few centuries the number of 
Muslims in Malabar appears to have 
Increase m numbers. i ncreage( j considerably. They were of 

two classes : — 

1. The descendants of Arab* colonists of the pure 
stock born of Arab mothers. 

2. The descendants of Muslims who took to 
wife the women of the country belonging to certain com- 
munities. 

♦ Malabar Manual, Logan, pp. 1**3 — 194. 
t The Glorious Koran, Mara*aduke Pickfchall, j>. 48* 
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The latter class increased in numbers. “ They, no 
doubt”, says Francis Day, ‘‘are descended from Arab fathers 
who traded to the coast and formed fugitive alliances with 
Thlyan or Chogan women; for ideas regarding marriage ties 
are rather peculiar in Malabar. The children never appear 
to have been claimed by the father.” He continues, “They 
could not be considered Hindus, neither were they pure 
Muhammadans, and, rejected both by Hindus and Muham- 
madans, formed communities and churches of th eir own 
combining the superstitions of the formefraceand the 
intolerance of the latter. The old Moplas assert that being 
of Arabic extraction they are of better birth than the Tartar 
races of Northern India”. The people of Malabar and their 
rulers, who w-ere tolerant to the religions of the many 
nations who traded in their ports, particularly those of 
Calicut and Travancore, appear to have given them all 
legitimate help and encouragement. “In the former king- 
dom”, says Barbosa, “the Moorish merchants stood in such 
esteem that the King gave each one of them a Nayar to 
guard him, a Chetty scribe for his accountant, and a broker 
to help him in his trade.” On every Friday and on every 
solemn feast-day the Kothaba w r as celebrated according to 
the prescribed rules of Islamism.* 

The Muslims on their part respected the customs 
and usages of the country and maintained the most friendly 
intercourse with the native population. Mosques were 
erected in many a convenient place. Several persons of 
the higher castes also entered the Islamic fraternity In 
the twelfth century a Nayar chieftain, one of the minis- 
ters of the KSlat'hiri^ja, embraced the faith. It has to 
be remembered that while in north India the spread of 
Islam was due in large measure to the political domi- 
nation of Turks and Afghans, and the propagation of the 


* Abdur Rank quoted in the History of Kerala by K. P. Padman&bha 
Menon, Vol. II, p- 838. 

10 $, 
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faith in south India received a push from the sultanate at 
Madura, in Travancore its growth was advanced by reci- 
procity of good feeling between the Hindus and the Mus- 
lims. Temples and mosques situated with in a few yards 
of one another have been functioning for centuries with- 
out hindrance. The Hindu Utsavams and the Muham- 
madan ceremonies like the Channanakkudam have been 
matters of general local interest amounting frequently to 
local enthusiasm. The difficulties in “cow-killing” and “music 
before iffusque s' 5 * were unknown. 

But commercial rivalries embroiled the Muslims 
with the Portuguese. The latter brought with them an ex- 
plosive fanaticism. Albuquerque, avowed his desire to “stiip 
the shrine of Mecca and carry off the body of the Prophet 
(whom he called the false Prophet) w ith a view to ransoming 
the Holy Temple of Jerusalem in exchange”.* The Arabs 
attacked the Portuguese factory at Calicut and killed the 
Agent and a number of his men. The kingdom of Cochin was- 
drafon within the vortex of the struggle on a promise made 
by the Portuguese that they would make the rSja Zamorin 
of Calicut some day. Attacks and reprisals became the 
order of the day. The Arabs retaliated by attacking the 
capital of the Cochin raja who was the avowed friend 
of the Portuguese. The contest went on unabated for 
many years until the establishment of Portuguese supre- 
macy in the Indian waters became an accomplished fact. 
Despite the assistance of the Mameluk Sultans of Egypt 
and the Emperors of Turkey, the Arabs of the Indian 
ports succumbed to the “Cavaliers” of the Cross. But their 
difficulties soon vanished and to-day Ahe Muslims form a 
very important' community in KeralA. In Travancore their 
numbers are strong in the towns, but there are very few 
localities even on the hills where they are not to be found. 
The number of mosques which was 254 in 1820 A. D. has 
now risen to 756. 

♦ Hakluyt Sooiety Pa^jl 875— 1884, Vol. IV, p. 37. 
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Tha Muslims appear to have settled in Malabar not 
long after the time of tho Prophet. They were permitted 
to follow their religion in peace. They 
Tr ^,r 1,1(1 had nothing of the troubles which their 
co-religionists in the Deccan had to en- 
counter in the wars for self-preservation which were being 
waged between the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar and the 
scions of the Bahmini Dynasty. But there was no organised 
effort to secure converts. The Thangals arid cth** men of 
religion concentrated their efforts in maintaining the inte- 
grity of the community and keeping alive the religious 
observances transmitted lo them by their ancestors. “The 
scruples of the parents’’, says Logan, “prevented them from 
permitting their children to attend the schools of the 
Hindus”. The faith was there, always lobust, resolute and 
jealous. The prayers at the mosques were kept up with 
devotion; the fasts were sc rupulously observed. Allah was 
worshipped and the Holy Prophet’s name was sedulously 
venerated. But attempts to teach the followers the real 
principles of Islam thero were none. The Malabar 
Mushms were scattered over the dominions of a large 
number of ruling princes, all of them Hindus, who, though 
tolerant to the community as a whole, and gracious to 
individuals, could not be expected to concert measuies for 
the expansion of Islam. The Muslims, however, kept on 
to their faith with undimini shed ardour, not failing to take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded by the condition 
of the Hindu society which, by the stringency ol the caste 
rules, drove considerable numbers from among the lower 
classes to the religion which declared the equality and 
fraternity of all within its fold. 

The Muslims always received very kind and gene- 
rous treatment at the hands of the rulers of Travancore. 
So great was their attachment to .he ruling family that 
when a Mughal Sirdar made an irruption into Travancore 
in the middle of the seventeenth century the local 
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Muslims not only refused to join the invader but gave 
their support to the State in turning him beyond the 
ArSmboly frontier. Successive Maharajas hav reposed 
confidence in the loyalty of their Muslim subjects. The 
Bora Musalmans and Kutchi Memons first came to Tra- 
vancore on the invitation of Dewan &aja KMava Das. The 
rulers interested themselves not only in their temporal 
affairs but were also solicitous of rendering assistance in the 
conduc t of their ^ religious observances. The attitude of the 
Mahai ajas of Travancore stands out in favourable contrast 
with the ideals and policies which found acceptance on the 
part of some of the other rulers of South India. For exam- 
ple the Sethupati of Ramnad who claims to be “a vclaikkaran 
or servant to devotees, the chastiser of the wicked and 
protector of the righteous ” was pleased to style himself 
“the breaker of the army of the Muhammadans and the des- 
troyer of their tribe”.* 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century the swords 
of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan made amends for the slow 
progress of Islam in Malabar. But forcible conversions 
did not bring Travancore within its ambit ; for, Hyder 
failed in his attempt to invade the kingdom and his son 
paid dearly in making the experiment. The Travancore 
Muslims pursued their religious life unhampered by un- 
necessary restrictions, in conformity with the usages of 
the times. The Maharajas exercised a power of control 
in the management of their religious institutions. The 
permission of the Government was necessary for the open- 
ing of mosques, while the right of appointing the priests 
was reserved in the Sovereign hin\s6S»> There are numer- 
ous old documents in the record rooms of the Government 
which show that, while the right to hereditary succession 
was recognised, no valid appointment could be made except 
on careful enquiry made by the officers of the Government. 

* Copper plate record of a Ramnad Sethupati ; Kollam 945. Tra* 

y^pcore Archaeological Series, Vol. V, pp. 10-17. 
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The Maharaja’s Neet alone conferred the authority.* When 
disputes arose regarding the right of the claimants, the 
civil courts were asked to adjudicate upon the matter and 
the Maharaja gave his sanction for the appointment in 
such manner as was deemed fit. The payment of Adiyara 
fees was an essential pre-requisite to the exercise of valid 
authority. Thus the sovereigns of Travancore took as deep 
interest in the Muslims as well as in their Hindu and 
Christian subjects. . . ... . 

The Travancore Muslims are divided into Sunnis and 
Shiahs, the dividing principle being the same as in the 
rest of the world. There is, however, a great disparity in 
numbers, the Shiahs being 1,319 only while the Sunnis 
are so many as 351,955. In all that relates to the well- 
being of the Muslim community, both sections make con- 
joined efforts in all legitimate directions. But the differ- 
ence in creed and practice is kept alive. The orthodox Sunnis 
believe that Abu Baker, Omar and Othman were .the 
legitimate successors of the Prophet, while the Shiahs hold 
that Air, the husband of Fatima, the only daughter of the 
Prophet who survived him, was the rightful heir to the 
Caliphate. They add a rider to the formula of Islamic faith 
that Ali was the Caliph of God. The Shiahs themselves are 
divided into various sects. But the ground of their faith is 
the same except as regards inessential particulars. The 
doctrines preached by Muhammad have maintained their 
ground against the assaults of later philosophic thought. 
“The Muhammadans have uniformly withstood the tempta- 
tion of abusing the object of their faith and devotion to a 
level with the senses' and imagination of mail/ ‘I believe in 
one God and Muhammad the Apostle of God’ is the simple 
and invariable profession of Islam. The honours of the 
Prophet have never transgressed the measure of human 


# Vide Neet dated 10-11.1017 M. E. re: the appointment ^ a Lebba 
to the Nenaam mosque and the one dated 1.11-10^7 M- 
taming to the Kfrkkfrlam moique* 
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yirthehut his memory is adored and his name held in 
Generation. 

1 ) 

The ’Quran is imperative on the due observance of 
fasts. The roost important of them are briefly described 
below :■ — 

Ramadan. The Ramadan extends over 29 or 30 days 
according to the number of days in the month. It begins 
- as soon as the Ramaddn new- moon is seen 

Fasts and feasts. , , ... 

and ends with the appearance of the next 

mew-moon. The fast is observed in all strictness. The 


Muslim abstains from foo 1 and drink during day time 
throughout the prescribed period. 

“The month of Ramadan is that in which the Quran was 
revealed, a guidance to men and clear proofs of the guidance 
and the distinction ; therefore, whoever of you is present in 
the month, he shall fast therein, or whoever is sick or upon 
a journey, then (he shall fast) a (like) number of other days; 
Allah desires ease for you, and He does not desire for you 
difficulty, and (He desires) that you should complete the 
number and that you should exalt the greatness of Allah for 
His having guided you and that yon may give thanks”.# “The 
last prayer- should, during Ramadan, be said at the mosque. 
It consists of 20 Rakkayats , and at Friday service there is a 
general congregational confession The twenty seventh 
night of the fast is considered the most holy time and it is 
observed with scrupulous care ; for it was on that night 
that the Quran is believed to have been sent down from 
Heaven. The prayers said on that night secure a remission 
of all sins. Giving of alms that night is believed to be an 
act of great religious merit. The fast concludes with a 
feast on the next new-moon. 


, Moharram. The month of Moharram heralds the 
tanning ofthe Ijfu^lim New Year. It was on the tenth day 

oiy Quran, Mauivi Muh&stapfed Mi t 
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of that month that the grandson of the Holy Prophet 
Imam Hussain, and his brave band of soldiers terminated 
their earthly existence by acts of heroism at the battle 
of Karbala. The glorious memory of the martyrdom is 
cherished throughout the Muslim world. Some of the forms 
of demonstration which are in vogue among the ordinary 
people during this period are condemned by educated opinion 
and are slowly going out of fashion. 

Bakrid. This is a national festival of the whole, 
Muslim world. Literally, the word ‘ Bakrid ’ mean’s ‘the 
day of the sheep ’. It was on this holy day that the Pro- 
phet Ibrahim proceeded in implicit obedience to the com- 
mandment of God, to sacrifice his “only darling son”, Ismail, 
at the alter of truth. When Ibrahim was just about to apply 
the knife, there came a message from Allah that sheep 
might be substituted instead of his only affectionate son. 
Bakrid signifies the efficacy and the ennobling influence of 
sacrifice. It is in this auspicious season that the important 
function of the ‘Haj’ takes place at Mecca. The ‘Ilaj* 
commences on the ninth day of the month and people from 
different parts of the world gather there in large numbers. 
The undertaking of this pilgrimage is enjoined on all able* 
bodied Muslims who possess the necessary means. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CASTES AND TRIBES. 

The word caste has obtained wide currency in the 
literature of sociology. It is of Portuguese origin and 

Caste : What it is. m8ans purity. The Indian term is J&thi or 
Varpa. Varna means colour used in the 
same sense as when Europeans speak of the coloured races. 
The word is also sometimes used in the sense of occupation, 
function or vocation. Sir Herbert Risley has described 
caste as “a collection of families or groups of families, bearing 
a common name, claiming common descent from a mythical 
ancestor, human or divine, professing to follow the same 
hereditary calling, and regarded by those who are competent 
to give an opinion as forming a single homogeneous 
community”. Vincent A. Smith emphasises certain other 
aspects. He defines caste as “ a group of families internally 
united by peculiar rules for the observance of ceremonial 
purity, especially in matters of diet and marriage ”, Accord- 
ing to another definition caste is “ a close corporation, in 
theory, at any rate, rigorously hereditary, equipped with a 
certain traditional and independent organisation including 
a chief and a council, meeting on occasion in assemblies of 
more or less plenary authority, and joining in the celebration 
of certain festivals, bound together by a common occupation; 
observing certain common usages which relate more parti- 
cularly to marriage, to food, and to questions of ceremonial 
pollution; and ruling- its members by theexercise of a 
jurisdiction, the extent of which varies, but which succeeds 
by the sanction of certain penalties and above all by the 
power of final or irrevocable exclusion from the group in 
making the authority of the community effectively felt”. 

The whole Hindu population of India is divided into 
classes or groups according to certain well-defined rules, 
103 
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The rigidity of these rules has abated during the last several 
decades as the result of the new outlook fostered by the 
altered environment. But the conservative school of thought 
continues to maintain that caste is an ideal socio-religious 
institution, which, in its glorious days, favoured the growth 
of a spirit of mutual help among the Hindus and made them 
happy and prosperous. On the other hand, those imbued 
with the spirit of reform are loud in denouncing it as a curse 
to Hindu society. Between the two extremes there is a 
large section of people who take a middle course, affirming 
that the institution serves a good puipose though the 
incrustations which prevent the healthy growth and develop- 
ment of the community should be removed. 

The beginnings of caste are traced by some scholars 
to the desire on the part of the fair Aryan immigrants to 
Origin keep aloof from the Dasyus or the dark- 

° * skinned people. Others maintain that the 
institution owes its birth and development to the require- 
ments of economic evolution unconnected with social or 
religious differences. New castes are being formed even 
now. Nor is the action of the usual forces confined to the 
Hindus. “ Even Christianity has not altogether escaped the 
subtle contagion of caste. Almost everywhere in India a 
tendency has been observed on the part of converts from 
Hinduism to group themselves according to the castes to 
which they originally belonged”. Difference of vocation 
has brought about the growth of different social groups 
among the Muhammadans as well. “ The best illustration 
of the contagious influence of the fiction that differences 
of occupation imply a difference of blood is to be found ”, 
says Risley, “ in the list of Mussalman castes enumerated 
by Mr. Gait in the Bengal Census Report of 1901.” 

For a considerable time after the institution of the 
caste system, change from one caste to another was 
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permitted. The Puranas and the IthihSsas afford numerous 

Afc first not rigid. instances of members of one caste being 
admitted to the higher castes. The Buddhist 
Jstakas mention instances of Brahmans living as hunters, 
trappers and wheal-wrights, and Kshathriyas earning their 
livelihood as cooks and potters. This negatives the recogni- 
tion, in the early stages, of the ideas of superiority and 
inferiority based on the means for earning one’s livelihood. 
Increased facilities for intercourse between the Aryan 
immigrants and the earlier inhabitants appear, however, to 
have accentuated the development of caste by preventing 
unrestricted social relationship between the two races. 
But the history of India proves beyond a doubt that neither 
the appeal to religion nor that to racial prestige succeeded in 
throwing ramparts and fortifications to prevent the normal 
play of human nature. “ The men of the Aryan race ”, says 
SwSmi Vivekananda, “ reserved fcr themselves, consciously 
or unconsciously, a good many privileges; yet the institution 
of caste has always been very flexible sometimes too flexible 
to ensure a healthy uprise of the races very low in the scale 

of culture In India, you cannot on account of your wealth, 

power or any other merit, leave your fellows behind and 
make common cause with your superiors-you cannot deprive 
those who helped in your acquiring the excellence of any 
benefit therefrom, and give them in return, only contempt. 
If you want to rise to a higher caste in India, you have to 
elevate all your caste first, and then there is nothing in your 

onward path to hold you back The names Brahman, 

Kshatriya etc., simply represent the status of a community 
in itself continuously fluctuating, even when, it has reached 
the summit, and all further endeavours are towards fixity of 
the type by non-marriage, by being forced to admit fresh 
groups from lower castes or foreign lands, within its pale . 

The rules devised by the Aryan law-givers may 
appear to be cruel and unreasonable. At the commencement 
there were no connubial or commensal restrictions. Change 
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of occupation, however, meant change of caste. Originally 
the king united in himself regal and sacerdotal functions. 
“ The Rig Veda knew of a hereditary priesthood and 
nobility, and even refers to the threefold or fourfold 
division of the people.” The BrShmana period saw the 
development of a full-fledged caste system due to differen- 
tiation of occupations growing in number and variety.* 
Before the time of Manu the supremacy passed to the Brah- 
mans. The Vaisyas also appear to have undergone some 
kind of social depression. Nesfield is of the opinion that 
the fourfold division of caste was never actually in force in 
India except as a tradition. While the old rules regulating 
family life were perpetuated, the social groups were diver- 
sified by functions, religion, neighbourhood, and a feeling 
of consanguinity. 

The social predominance of the Brahman appears in 
the Yajur and Sama Vedas. The Atharva Veda is a further 
landmark in the development of caste; for the Sudras are 
definitely marked out and placed in a category separate 
from that of the Aryans. Differences in social customs be- 
came more pronounced in course of time. The Brahman was 
to be invested with the sacred thread (Upanayanam) in the 
seventh year of age, the Kshatriya in the eleventh, and the 
Vai£ya in the twelfth. Restrictions were also placed on 
the pursuit of professions and callings. The Brahman was 
prevented from becoming a shop-keeper as that would 
trench upon the rights of the V aisya. He was forbidden to 
carry arms (which was the privilege of the Kshatriya) 
exoept in self-defence. He was also enjoined to avoid marital 
relationship with non-Aryan women. The Brahman who 
usurped any of the functions of the other castes was to be 
regarded as a Sudra. There was differentiation in the cere- 
monies to be performed; for instance, the Sudras were for- 
bidden to have the Upanayanam performed. In oourse of 


• Hindu Civilization, R. D. Mookerji, p. 94. 
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time the functional basis of caste changed into a hereditary 
one. Its remarkable accordance with the philosophical 
doctrines of karma and transmigration helped the syste- 
matising legists to favour the formation of endogamous 
groups. Sects transformed themselves into castes. So great 
was the respect paid to generalisation that even the lower 
creation, animals and plants, were brought within the four- 
fold classification. 

The Buddha found the caste system in full and vigor- 
ous operation. Frequent mention is made of the various 
castes in the works of his disciples. Buddhism made 
strenuous efforts to encourage the spirit of equality and 
fraternity by inveighing against caste distinctions but was 
obliged to tolerate their existence. The process in the deve- 
lopment of caste is thus described by Romesh Chandra 
Dutt. “We see the dark cloud forming itself at the close 
of the Vedic period, we see it increasing in strength and 
volume in the Epic period. But it is only in the Puranic 
period which followed the Buddhist era that it threw an 
utter impenetrable gloom over a gifted but ill-fated nation”. 
The Muhammadan invasion gave a further impetus to the 
maintenance of caste and its strengthening on account of 
the imperative necessity of self-protection and the preser- 
vation of race purity. “The system of caste brotherhood 
protected Hindus and Hinduism through many centuries of 
Muslim rule”. Caste is considered to be a distinguishing 
mark of Hinduism. But the idea had no religious basis at 
the time of its inception as is clear from the teachings of 
the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gltha and other works of 
undoubted authority.* It is noteworthy that. as a principle 
the Saiva, Vaishpava and the Vedanthic schools of thought 
disapproved of the caste system as the Jaina and Buddhist 
creeds did. Caste was in full operation in the eighth and 
ninth centuries of the Christian era. The system appears 
to have become rigid in north India before the commence- 
ment of the Muhammadan invasions. 
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It is admitted by many western scholars that caste 
as an institution has not been without its advantages. 

In the ancient world it preserved the ele- 
it& in eras. men t s G f genuine knowledge and encourag- 

ed the cultivation of fine arts as tributary to dogma and 
worship. “ The laws of many useful inventions before 
the preservative institution of caste arose”, says Comte, 
“must have suggested the need of it, and has proved its 
advantages afterwards in securing the division of labour 
which was here and there attained. No institution has 
ever shown itself more adapted to honour ability of various 
kinds than this polytheistic organisation, which often 
exalted into apotheosis its commemoration of eminent 
inventors who were offered to the adoration of their 
respective caste. In a social view the virtues of the system 
are not less conspicuous. Politically its chief attribute was 
stability. All precautions from attack from within and from 
without were most energetically instituted. Within, the 
castes were united by the single bond of their common sub- 
ordination to the sacerdotal caste from which each derived 
all that it had of special knowledge and perpetual instigation. 
There never was, elsewhere, such a concentration for 
intensity, regularity and permanency of human power, as 
that possessed by the supreme caste, each member of which 
(at least in the higher ranks of the priesthood) was not only 
priest and magistrate but also philosopher, artist, engineer 
and physician... As to the influence on morals, this system 
was favourable to personal morality, and yet more to 
domestic; for the spirit of caste was a mere extension of the 
family spirit”. .• 

Monier Williams explained the advantage of the 
caste system in the statement that “in India caste has 
been useful in promoting self-sacrifice, in securing the sub- 
ordination of the individual to an organised body in restrain- 
ing from vice, in preventing pauperism”. The French 
Missionary Abbe Dubois, the best part of whose life was 
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spent among the Hindus of south India, has left behind him 
a rich heritage of wisdom in his description of the Hindu 
caste. “I am persuaded”, says he, “that it is simply and sole** 
due to the distribution of the people into castes that India did 
not lapse into a state of barbarism, and that she preserved 
and perfected the arts and sciences of civilisation while 
most other nations of the earth remained in a state of 
barbarism”. More recent writers like Sir William Hunter 
and Sir Henry Cotton are equally emphatic in their vindi- 
cation of the caste system. The former has recognised its 
powers of resistance to external pressure and its plasticity 
“to adapt itself to widely separated stages of social progress 
and to incorporate the various ethnical elements which 
made up the Indian people”, giving strength and permanence 
to the corporate body thus formed. The latter also has 
emphasised the important services which the caste system 
has rendered in the past — a system which “continues to 
sustain order and solidarity”. Sister Nivedita declares that 
“caste is race continuity; it is the historic sense ; it is the 
dignity of tradition and of purpose for the future”. The 
list of admirers is a long one and shines with the names of 
many 'modern thinkers of eminence. 

The literature of condemnation is equally abundant. 
According to James Mill it is a great political blunder, 
its defects fatal to free competition, and subver- 
overetressed. s i V e of individual happiness. Sir Henry 
Maine in the course of his survey of the laws of 
ancient nations described caste as “ the most disas- 
trous and blighting "of all human institutions”. It is 
sometimes described “as a pontifical denial of the brother- 
hood of man”. “The disorganisation of civil life in India”, 
says Govinda Das, “left the country open for wave after 
wave of foreign conquest to sweep over it and submerge its 
independence finally and totally”. These divergent opinions 
are the result of an one-sided survey of historical and social 
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facts in the light of particular theories. For more than two 
thousand years the population of India has been a strange 
medley of warring races and creeds. But it is not in India 
alone that humanity divided itself into different camps pre- 
ferring communal advancement to national solidarity. The 
history of the Thirty years War, the repeated partitions 
of Poland and the interminable struggles in Austria 
Hungary were not due to the evils of caste. Nor can the 
present trouble in Europe be attributed to the militancy of 
caste organisations. On the other hand, in India caste did 
not always prevent the kings or emperors in making their 
conquests, in establishing systems of government broad- 
based on popular support. Common aspirations and the 
spirit of conquest made the Brahmans and the various 
classes of non-Brahmans in the Konkan and neighbouring 
places into a fighting nation which maintained its strength 
against the vast forces of the Mogul Empire and the 
military resources of Britain. It cannot, however, be 
denied that the institution of caste has its own evils as it 
prevents a union of hearts and deprives the country of 
united effort for its advancement. Human institutions, 
however good at the time of their inception, always dege- 
nerate with the efflux of time which brings on new condi- 
tions of life. The people of India of all races and of all 
creeds are now alive to the necessity of removing the 
barriers of caste in their endeavours to create a united 
nation. 

The Aryans migrated to the south long after they 
settled in the, north. They came ih small numbers and 
peacefully penetrated into the territories 
srathera^lndia! occupied by the Dravidians. Gradually 
the races exchanged their sooial and reli- 
gious customs and practices and fused together. According 
to Dr. Gilbert Slater, the main racial element in the 
Dravidian population is a branch of the Mediterranean 
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race. The Dravidians settled down in southern India and 
developed a civilisation of their own long before the Aryans 
came to India. 

There is sufficient evidence in early Tamil literature 
to show that in pre-Aryan India the Dravidians who occu- 
pied the whole of southern India were a homogeneous race 
speaking a common language. They were, however, divided 
into certain classes according to their abode and occupation. 
“The ancient Tamils”, says P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
“noted that the habitable parts of the earth’s surface were 
divisible into five natural regions. They were : — 

1. Kurinji, the hilly country, 2. Palai (the dry 
waterless regions), 3. Mullai, the wooded regions between 
the highlands and the lowlands, 4. Marudan, the lower 
courses of rivers, and 5. Neydal, the littoral tract which 
skirts the sea. Kurinji, the hilly region, was inhabited by 
the Kuravas (hunters), Palai, the desert by the Maraver 
(fighting-men) and Kalwar (thieves), Mullai, the forest land 
by the Idayar and Kurumbar (cow-herds and shepherds), 
Marudan, the low-lying regions, by the Ulavar, the Karalar 
and the Velislar (agriculturists), and Neydal, the littoral 
area, by the Paradaver (fishermen).” Thus, according to the 
occupations followed by the ancient Dravidians, they were 
divided into hunters, fighting men, herdsmen, agriculturists, 
and fishermen. They spoke the same language and belonged 
to the same race and had no caste. In course of time, the 
Dravidians came to be divided into three separate kingdoms 
under the rulership of three different dynasties, the Dh&las, 
the Oheras and the PSndyas. The Cholas were an agricul- 
tural people who lived _ in the valley of the Kaveri. The 
Cheras were men of the hilly region extending from the 
upper reaches of the tributaries of the Kaveri to the west 
coast of south India. The Pandyas were the coast people 
(Paradavar) inhabiting the southernmost region. It appears 
that intermarriage was quite common between these tribes 
in ancient times, 

104 
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The early Aryan settlers introduced the fourfold 
division of caste into Kerala. The immigrants claimed 
superiority in caste and refused to recog- 
Caste^Bystem m n j S0 an y 0 i ass 0 f inhabitants of the land as 

Brahmans. The ruling families were, how- 
ever, recognised as Kshatriyas. The bulk of the people 
were stigmatised as Sudras, while a few were recognised 
as Vai^yas. In course of time, the new-comers of the Nampu- 
thiri class adopted many of the customs and usages of the 
older inhabitants and imposed on them some of their own. 
The two cultures coalesced and became a homogeneous 
whole. Socially, a distinction was maintained between the 
different sections of the population. The Namputhiris being 
the priestly order wielded great influence over the others. 
Society was divided into groups according to the nature of 
the occupations followed by the members. 

The literature on caste in Kerala consists of several 
books, compiled in such a manner as to pass for authorita- 
tive works of antiquity. Tradition ascribes the creation of 
caste to Parasurama, the reputed leader of the first Brahman 
colony. The scheme attributed to him consists of sixty- 
four divisions evolved by permutations and combinations. 
The Keralolpat'hi refers to the existence of Brahmans, Ksha- 
triyas and Siudras. The Sudras comprised all castes of the 
non-Aryan groups. As in other parts of India, the social 
development in Kerala appears to have been a gradual 
process. The division of the people into four well-defined 
castes never existed in Kerala. The principle of treating 
each group following a particular occupation as a separate 
caste and of prohibiting intermarriage and interdining 
between them was introduced in Kerala by the Aryan 
immigrants. The Jsthi Nirnayam makes mention of 72 
principal castes. 

They are 

8 classes of Brahmans, 

2 „ Nans Jathis, 
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18 classes of fciudras. 

6 „ Artisans. 

10 „ Pathitha Jathis, 

8 „ Nloha Jathis, 

8 „ Extra Jathis, etc. 

The Brahman legislators appear to have so changed 
the matrimonial laws that in addition, to the right of marry 
ing in their own caste they secured the privilege of taking 
wives from certain other castes such as the Kshatriyas, the 
NSyars and the Ampalavasis. Dr. Hutton has drawn 
attention to the fact that “ the woman taken from a matn- 
lineal society and having ties of language, kinship, acquaint- 
ance and custom with that society, but expected to live 
according to strange and probably repugnant domestic and 
marital rules, could be effectively restrained to that end by 
cutting off her freedom of movement in and association with 
the society to which she belonged. It may appear at first 
sight that the case of a Namputhiri Brahman married to a 
Nayar wife is a contrary instance, since she does not observe 
purdah at all, but the fact that in this case the children 
follow the matrilineal system supports the argument that 
purdah was necessary to the combination of a patnlmea 
system with the practice of taking wives from a matrilineal 
society. That purdah should exist so strongly in the case of 
the Namputhiri women must be explained by the necessi y 
for maintaining a barrier against the encroachment of a 
matrilineal environment and by the probabihty chat the 
Namputhiris already practised purdah when tney first 

arrived in Malabar ”. • • . 

In the Perumal period the Kshatriyas appeared in 

Kerala, and the Brahmans began to enter into conjugal 
relations with the females of certain castes. The union of 
Kshatriyas with NSyar women gave rise to the caste of 
Samanthar, who by. caste are Nayars differentiated by 
social position and observance of hypergamy with the 
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Namputhiris. The castes of Kerala thus grew from a racial, 
marital and functional basis. 

Placed in peculiar circumstances, the people of Tra- 
vancore like their brethren in the other parts of the Kerala 
country persisted in the preservation and protection of the 
ancient customs. But a change is rapidly taking place. 
Caste barriers are breaking down. This is not confined to 
the lower castes or the intermediate classes. The stirrings 
of a desire for social reform have permeated the whole fabric 
of society. Among the younger section of the Namputhiris, 
imbued with the spirit of the times, the feeling is growing 
stronger and stronger for the radical reform of their social 
and religious practices, and the elders are slowly withdraw- 
ing from the rendezvous of opposition. The social reform 
movement is now a common feature of all the castes and 
communities in Travancore. Most of them have organised 
associations on caste or communal basis and are carrying 
on. vigorous propaganda for their betterment. The N&yars 
were the first to organise a caste association for these pur- 
poses. The Ilavas, the Namputhiris, the Kshatriyas, the 
Christians, the Muslims and other communities have also 
formed organisations so that at present there is hardly any 
caste or community in the State without an association of 
its own for self-advancement in social and political spheres. 

The fusion of sub-castes is one of the chief planks in 
the programme of all caste associations. Numerical strength 
being a prominent title to political import- 
castes. ance, the various communities leave no 
. stone unturned to increase their number. 
“Some of those castes who have made rapid progress in 
social reform”, says the Census Commissioner, “have 
removed all taboos on intermarriages and interdining 
between members of different sub-castes which were puncti- 
liously observed some twenty five or thirty years ago. The 
same rule applies to all the communities large or small. 
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While the census returns of 1901 showed the existence of 
so many as one hundred and sixteen sub-divisions among the 
N&yars, the census of 1931 mentions only two. The Nam- 
puthiri Yogakshema Sabha is also attempting to effect a 
similar reform among the Malayala Brahmans. Similarly, 
among Ilavas and many other castes the numerous sub- 
divisions returned in the census of 1901 have all disappeared. 
A movement has been set on foot to bring about the fusion 
of castes following the same or similar occupations. The 
attempt to unite the Arayas, MarakkSns, Mukkuvas, 
Nulayans and Vslans, who follow the traditional occupation 
of fishing, into a homogeneous community has been partly 
successful. A similar attempt is being made for the amal- 
gamation of the washermen castes, Vannans, Mannans and 
Neriyans under the common name of Varnavar.” 

There is also a tendency on the part of some of the 
castes to assume new names. For example, the artisan 
classes comprising goldsmiths, blacksmiths, carpenters .and 
others, who were included under the common name of 
Kammalas, desire to change it into Viswakarma or Viswa- 
brahman. They wear the sacred thread to emulate the 
Brahmans. The Shanars like to call themselves Nadars. 
The Parayas give themselves the name Sambavar, while 
the Pulayas are desirous to be called Cheramar. In south 
Travancore the Kavathis who are barbers returned them- 
selves in the census of 1921 as Chakaravars. The Chaka- 
ravars resented the step and adopted the name Kerala- 
mudali in 1931. 

Even the conservative classes are alive to the neces- 
sity of this change 'which shakes all hard and fast rules 
and effects greater social amity. Interdining has lost its 
terrors, and recently women ol all castes and communi les 
sat together at dinner at the time of the All India omen s 
Conference held at Trivandrum under the inspiring presi- 
dentship of Her Highness Maharam Setu PSrvathi BSi. 
Intermarriages between members of different su cas es 
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are so numerous that the old rule of prohibition is being 
entirely forgotten. While marital relationships between 
the members of different castes have ceased to be a novelty 
and are fast securing the public approval of the various 
communities, the pace of progress would have been more 
rapid had it not been for the rights and privileges which 
appertain to the various social groups as distinct groups in 
the body politic. The backward classes, however, feel that 
if they allow themselves to be classed with the advanced 
communities they will lose their political privileges by 
absorption into the more numerous groups. This result is 
one which all castes seem equally anxious to prevent. At 
the same time the desire to rise in the social ladder is 
becoming more and more intense. The grading of castes 
according to arbitrary standards based on birth and the 
delineation of certain classes as lower than others have 
engendered a feeling of resentment on the part of the long- 
suffering communities. This is quickening the pace of 
social reform. But the instances are numerous which 
show that while the members of one caste wish to rise to 
the level of those above them they are equally anxious to 
claim superiority over those that are below them. So 
deeply is the idea of caste ingrained in society that even 
among the Christians, especially in some sections, caste rules 
are being observed. “ Even Christianity has not altogether 
escaped the subtle contagion of caste ”, says Risley.* The 
backward Christians fear that they will be swamped by 
the advanced sections of the Christian community in the 
struggle for political privileges and proportionate represent- 
ation in Government Service, if they do not stand out as 
independent units. The Muhammadans recognise no caste, 
but hereditary class distinctions based on race are still in 
vogue. The Pulayas do not interdine or intermarry with the 
Parayas. Social opinion among them does not permit a 
member of the community to select a spouse from another 
« People of India by Sir H. liialey, Page 79. 
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caste. This feeling keeps the different castes of the Hindu 
co mmun ity in different compartments. It must, however, 
h* NMflgni sed that, in no state or province in India, have the 
barriers between the castes been reduced lower than in 
Travancore. His Highness the Maharaja is quickening 
the pace of reform taking care at the same time to preserve 
the old moorings. But caste still exists. 

The total number of Hindu castes returned in the 
last census is nearly 500; but only 77 of them hav.e been 
specifically mentioned in the Census Report. The aggre- 
gate number of persons of the remaining 423 castes taken 
together is only 3,831. Many of these are “foreigners”, 
viz., labourers from the other side of the ghats. Even 
among the seventyseven castes regarded as important there 
are several whose membership is so small that they are 
negligible. Twentytwo of the castes can boast only of less 
than thousand souls each, fourteen below five hundred, seven 
below two hundred, and three below one hundred. Small 
groups, often a single family, are seen to be desirous of per- 
petuating a distinct existence. There is at least one instance 
in which a caste has entirely ceased to exist as a separate 
caste, viz., the Aiyanavars, who have all of them become 
Christians in the course of two or three generations. Cer- 
tain other castes continue to maintain their distinctiveness 
though the bulk of the people who formed the caste in the 
previous censuses have embraced other religions.* But as 
memories of caste take a long time to die out, and for the fur- 
ther reason that the habits of certain groups, however 
small, are of interest, a few details are set forth below in 
alphabetical order. 

The Various Castes. 

Adi-DrSvida is a caste of recent origin, the result 
of a movement among the members of certain backward 

• The majority of the individuals constituting certain castes like the 
Bhafatbar, Ampattans, eto , have become Christians. As Christia- 
nity does not recognise the caste system, po attempt is mad* here to 
give the details relating to then?. 
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communities to raise their social status by dropping the 
vestiges of inferiority kept alive by old 
associations. They are drawn from various 
classes with similar outlook envisaging 
complete fusion in the times to come. Their number is 
only 966. 


Adi Dr&vida. 
(W66) » 


The Alavans are the descendants of the workers in 
salt-pans, who were brought down from Madura three or 
four centuries ago to work in the salt- 
pans in south Travancore. They are found 
mainly in Mapakudi and Variytir. They 
are makkat'hayis. Polygamy is not prohibited. 


Alavan. 

( 734 ) 


Ampalavasi is a generic name applied to a number 
of castes whose hereditary occupation is service in the 
temples. There are several sub-divisions 
AmpakvaB!. each of which are assigned different 

functions. 


The following sub-sections deserve mention : 


Atikal, 

Ch&kySr, 

Kurukkal, 

Nampidi, 

Nampiyar, 

Nattupattar, 

Plappally, 


Pisharoti, 
Pothuval, 
Pushpakan : 

(a) Brahman i, 

(b) Nampl^an, 

(c) Pappally, 

(d) Uppi, 
Variyar. 


The Atikals are said to have ,been Brahmans origi- 
kal nally. They are supposed to have under- 
gone social degradation by officiating as 
priests in certain temples dedicated to Bhadrakali, 

* The figures within brackets indicate the strength of the community 
i&the State according to the census of i93t» 
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The ChakySrs are Prathilomajas, which means the 
issue of the marriage of a female of a higher caste with a 
Ch&ky&r ma ^ e of a lower caste. They are said to 
be the descendants of a Kshatriya father 
with a Nampnthiri mother. The Chakyar’s occupation is 
the narration of purapic stories in temples vivified with 
eloquent declamation and appropriate action. The per- 
formance is known as Chakyar Kut'hu. Frequently the 
story is but a peg on which the Chakyar hangs dissertations 
and admonitions. Practical jokes give a zest to the per- 
formance. Men and measures are criticised without re- 
serve, not directly of course, but by introducing current 
matters in hints and suggestions. 


Kuiukkal. 


The Kurukkals are probably of Tamil origin. In some 
temples they perform priestly functions. It is said that in 
early times the Vafiyars and other recog- 
nised temple servants of Malabar were not 
available for temple service in south Travancore. Twenty 
Madakkar or families of Kurukkals are believed to have 
been brought down to Travancore from the Tamil country. 
The Kurukkals still observe many of the ceremonies of the 
east coast Brahmans though they have generally adopted 
those common among the Malay alis. There are some 
families in south Travancore who speak Tamil. 


Nampidi. 


The Nampidis are of two classes, those who wear 
the thread and those who do not. The former have their 
own priests, while the latter utilise the 
services, of the Ilayathus for_ the purpose. 
The women are generally married to their own castemen. 
But the Namputhifis also may marry them. They follow 
the marumakkafhayam system of inheritance. 

The term Nampiy&r is applied to three Glasses of 
people, viz., ChakySr Nampiyar, the Thlyattu N^mpiyar 
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Narnpiyar. 


and the Pushpaka Narnpiyar.# The women are called 
Nangyars. The males of the tno castes, 
Chakyars and Natnpiyars, interdine but 
not their women. The Nampiyars assist the Chakyars in 
the knt'hu performance by beating the drum. The NangySrs 
sometimes take part in the performance. 


The Pattarunnis are supposed to be the descendants 
of a union between a Namjitifchifi woman and a Tamil Brah- 
man. The males wear the sacred thread. 

N pattafu»»i° r The y have their own priests though the 
purification ceremonies are performed by 
Namputhiris. The Pattarunnis are permitted to recite the 
G&yathri. They follow tho marumakkaf hSyam law of 
inheritance. 


The Plappallies are a caste peculiar to Travancore.t 
They do not enjoy any of the privileges of the AmpalavSsis. 

The males are invested with the sacred 
thread in the sixteenth year. Formerly 
the Ilayathus officiated as their priests, but now the service 
is performed by Namputhiris or Pattis. The girls have the 
thalikettu celebrated, the thali being tied by the Arya- 
ppattar. The women marry Brahmans. The Plappallies 
are marumakkat'hayis. 


The Pisharotis are generally temple servants believed 
to be the descendants of the Buddhist or Jaina sanyasis 
who entered the Hindu fold on the decline 
of those religions. They are called PishS- 
fotis in the north and A.lathis in ihe south. They do not 
wear the thread. Their marriage customs are* somewhat 


Pi&h&roti. 


* The term Nampiyftr is also applied to certain aristocratic N&yars in 
Malabar. 

t There are only one or two families. 
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Hka those of the Brahmans, Panigrahapam or tr king Ihe 
right hand of the wife in that of the husband being an 
important item. They are generally mafumakkat'hSyis, but 
by special coritract proper iy may devolve according to the 
rules of inakkat'hayam. Freedom of divorce is allowed. 
They are conservative in their habits, Their purificatory 
oeremonies are performed by the Namputhiris who, how- 
ever, decline to pour the holy water over their heads. What 
is done is to pour it over the roof of the house from which 
it is allowed to drip over upon the Pisharoti. Of ’ all the 
Ampalavasis the Pisharotis bury their dead. 


There are two classes of Pothuvals, the Malappothu- 
vals (garland makers) and Chendappothuvals (drummers). 

They do not interdine or intermarry with 
ouiAiu th e Pisharotis or Variyars. They follow 
the rnarumakkat’hayam law of inheritance. 


Four sub-castes are comprised under the general 
heading Pushpakan, a name based on their traditional 
Br&hmaoi occupation of preparing garlands for the 
Nampisan, Pappally temples. Some sub-castes are Pushpakans 
and Uom. ^y status, others by occupation. Some 
of them like the NampiSans used to keep gymnasia and 
schools of training and teach fencing and other athletic 
exercises. The occupation of the Brahmani or Daivampadi 
is to sing in temples and perform certain ceremonies. 
The Thlyattutmis are said to be Brahmans who -suffered 
degradation o-n account of- their calling. Their traditional 
occupation is thly&ttu, i. ©., making the figure of Bhadra- 
kali on tile floor and propitiating her by singing songs and 
performing pujas- Their services are often requisitioned in 
caste Hindu families. They wear the thread. A widow 
cannot contract sambandham alliance with one of her own 
Caste though she is allowed to do so with a Brahman. 
Divorce by mutual consent is permitted. Priestly services 
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are rendered by members of the caste, but the NampQthiris 
officiate in purification ceremonies. 

They are endogamic. Divorce is permitted and a 
divorced woman can accept a Namputhiri Brahman as her 
husband. For all usual ceremonies they select priests from 
their own caste. The Namputhiri Vaidikan is the deciding 
authority on matters of caste. The BrShmapis, however, 
have llayathus for priests. The Pushpakans generally follow 
the marumakkat'h&yam law of inheritance, but there are 
makkat’hayis also among them. 

The Variyars are found mostly in the taluks of 
Kart'hikapally and Kunnat'hunad. They generally follow 
the marumakkat'hayam law of inheritance. 

ViUivar 

Among the members of the Opsttukara 
sub-division, inheritance may be through both males and 
females, the system followed depending upon the nature of 
th8 sambandham ceremony, which may be of two kinds, the 
ordihary sambandham and the same ceremony accompanied 
by, what is called, Kutivaikkal (settling in life). In the 
latter case the woman is taken to the husband’s house, 
and she becomes a member of the family. Her children 
inherit the family property of the father. 


The Ampattans form one of the barber castes. There 
are two sections of this caste, one speaking Tamil and the 
other Malay&lam. In south Travancore 
m ( 305 > an they are known by different names, such 
as Kutimakkal, N$6uvan. Nsvitan, Pandi- 
than, etc. They are an endogamous community. Divorce is 
allowed. The party desiring separation has to pay a sum 
of money to the other. In the Pat'hanSpuram taluk there is 
a class of barbers who speak Malayalam but are of Tamil 
origin. They are called P Qians. Of the total number of 


742 persons retur ned under this class only 305 are Hindus.* 

* The tiaiayftji barbers are dealt with under the heading Viiakkilhals Niyar* 
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The Arayans are a fishing community found chiefly 
in KarunSgapally, Kart'hikapally and Ampalapula taluks in 
^ . central and north Travancore. Polygamy 

(23*380) an< i marriage of widows are not prohibited. 

Catching and selling fish and weaving nets 
are their traditional occupations. A large body of Arayans 
embraced Christianity in the 16th century. The converts go 
by the name of Araiar. Closely allied to the Arayans are 
the MarakkSns, Mukkuvans, Nulayans and V&lans, who are 
also fishermen castes living in coastal areas. Of late the 
educated younger generation of these castes has been 
carrying on propaganda to unite and bring them all under 
the common name Arayan. All these sub-divisions men- 
tioned above follow makkat’hayam. 


The Bharathars formerly known as Paravars are also 
a fishing community inhabiting the coastal tracts of south 
Bhafathar. Travancore. They are makkat'hayie. . A 
(276) great many of them were converted to 

Christianity in the 16th century. 


The Brahmans in Travancore fall within certain well 
defined classes. These are: — the Malayali Brahmans, Pan- 
cha Dravidas and Pancha Gaudas. Under 
Br ( 6 tK> 72 ) the first group come the Nampttthiris, 
Pottis, Aryappattars and Tulu Emprans. 
The Nampiyathiris and Ilayathus maintain that they are 
like the MalaySli Brahmans. They also have a high place in 
the scale of Malabar castes.* The Nayars and others among 
the caste Hindus eat the food prepared by them and allow 
them to marry their worfien. At the same time the Pancha 


Nampiy&thiris and IJayathus are admitted to the S&nthi school to bo 
trained as priests in oertain temples. No non-Brahman has hitherto 
been admitted to that institution. However, I feel constrained to 
adhere to the classification in the Census Report and other Govern- 
tuent publications. • 
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(Ssauda Brahmarurare treated . differently even 1 in matters of 
inteadMiig. 1 : 

; !Pl«e Bancha DrS vidas include the Tamil, Andhra, 
andKanarese Brahmans. The Gauda Sgiaswathas come 
•under the denomination PanchaGaudas. The groups differ 
in ueiigious practices and language. The NampQthiris 
are believed to have immigrated mainly from the Telugu 
'country. .They form an exclusive caste and are * not f bund 
anywhere outside Kerala. The DrSvida Brahmans were 
originally colonists from the tracts east of the ghats. The 
former home of the Gauda Sgraswatbas was the Konkan. 
©heir original home is said to have been on the banks of 
dihe .river Baraswathi. 

For long the Namputhiris have remained at the apex 
of the edifice of caste in Kerala. To this class belong most 
of the jenmies. From very early times 
■ they have been anxious to prevent the dis- 

memberment of their families and the frag- 
mentation of their lands. The eldest son atone was permitted 
to marry in the caste, the younger members consorting 
with women belonging to certain other communities. The 
extinction of the family has been prevented -by adoption. 

Therp are eight sub-divisions among the Namputhiris. 
. : ; (1) Thampurakkal. In this class there are only 

two families, the Aluv&nchery . and the Kalappanchery. 
They have the highest position among the Malabar Brah- 
mans and command the greatest respect. 

(2) The /dhyans. There are eight families In this 
class. They are believed to concentrate their attention ho 
the study of the Vedas and the practice of acts afdevotioB. 

(&) Vinshla Nampithiris. They are of two classes, 
ac^pihbthris and Bhiattathiris. The former are ritualists 
and ‘the latter religious teachers. Undar tbis head come 
the VEdhygBS,of Irhdiur and thifupgv5i,ithe*six ^#dikans 
and the Smgrt'hae. 
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{£) Samanyaa They have no religious functieng 
allotted to them except the study of the Vedas and the per- 
formance of-the usual ceremonies. 

. (5) J athimathras. This description proceeds from 

what a former Census Commissioner called an ‘inexcusable 
misuse of language.’ They are as much respected in. prac- 
tice as the members of any other class.. The Ashtavaidyans 
and the Yathrakalikkar come under this section, the former 
of whom follow I he profession of medicine. The latter for- 
merly followed that of arms. 

(6) t afagi asthas. (7) Papishtas and (8) Samhg- 
Ihikar. These classes are consider* d to he of inferior 
status. _ 

Another division of the ISiampu thins is into Ot'hulla- 
var. and Ot'hiilSU'havar. The former are entitled to recite 
and propound the Vedas and perform the sixteen ceremonies 
(Sh&da&a Kriyas).. The latter, on the other hand, can neither 
study the Vedas nor superintend the performance of the 
Sh04a6a Kriyas. To the latter class belong the Sapagrasthas 
and the J&thim&thras. 

The Namputhifis differ from the Brahmans of the 
east coast in their manners and customs. They follow all 
the sixty four prescribed rules of conduct strictly, while the 
other Brahmans observe only some of them * 

The Naippttthiri women are styled Antharjanams, i.e., 
those who keep inside the house. They seldom move out of 
their house, and, when they do, they are invariably 
accompanied by a maid servant with a cadjan umbrella. 
They have, however, begun to give up their gosh a habits apd 
some of them are even so forward as to .address public 
meetings. 

The Namputhifis like their brethren of the east 
coast to different bUthras and gothra s, and follow , 

■r'i Foe a; detailed liat of these rules of conduct seeK. F: Padmanibfov 
; VoJ, UT. ; 
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different VSdas. The most important suthras are AlvalSyana, 
BSdh&yana, Apasthambha and Kauftka. 
Caste government. rji^ e ^est k nown gothras are Kstfyapa, 

BhSrgava, BhSradwSja, Vasishta and Kau&ka. A few of the 
Namputhifis are Ssmavedis or Yajurvedis, but the majority 
of them are followers of the Rig Veda. The Namputhifis 
owe spiritual allegiance to two ecclesiastical heads, the 
V&dhySns of Trichar and ThirunSvSi YOgams. Both 
the Y Ogams own large estates. All Namputhifis belong 
to one or other of the two Yogams. Besides the two 
Vadhyans there are also six Vaidikans and six SroSrt'has. 
The Vaidikans are men of great learning and ability and 
are well posted in all matters relating to caste as laid down 
by the Smrthis and established usage. 

Among the Namputhifis post-puberty marriage is per- 
mitted. There is no social stigma even if a Nampftthifi 
woman dies unmarried. In the old days women accused of 
sexual immorality had to submit to an enquiry called the 
mkriha Vicharam. Toe men who were accomplices were 
also punished with excommunication like the principal 
offender. The Namputhifis understand the spirit of the 
times and are glad to fall into line with the most progressive 
communities. 

There are three classes of PSttis corresponding to the 
three periods of their respective settlements in the country, 
potti The first class comprises the descendants 

(5,460) G f the earliest settlers. The SthSnafhil 

PGttis, the traditional trustees of Sri Padmanfibha’s temple, 
and the Pat'hillat'hu Pottis would cojrie under this division. 
Under the second class come the later immigrants from the 
Kanarese country who have become assimilated with the 
general body of Namputhifis in manners and customs. 
These are the Thifuvalla DeSiB so called because their first 
home in Travancore was in or near Thifuvalla. The 
grftmams of ChengannQr and Venmapi are the two important 
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XII. i 

oantres of Thifuvalla Eesis. The Msmpally Pandarat'hil 
known also as the Vanjipula chief is the head of the latter. 
The third class of Pbttis are the immigrants from South 
Canara. They are also called EmpiSns. 

The Pottis have the sam8 ceremonies as the Nampvt- 
thiris. Their caste government is the same. The Vaidi- 
kans and SmSrt'has exercise control over them in social and 
religious matters. 


The term Aryappattars means ‘superior Brahmans’, 
hut their position in the scale of caste is below that of the 
other Brahmans. They are found in the 
I ' Va ( 95 ^ ar Karunagappaliy taluk. Their number at 
the last census was only 95. They are per- 
mitted to interdine with the Nampu thins. The males 
marry Potti women, but the latter thereby fall in rank and 
status. The Aryappattars follow the Kerala system in all 
their rites and ceremonies. The Nampixthiri Vaidikans.are 
their guides and referees in matters of caste government. 

Closely allied to the Aryappattars are the Pattat’hi- 
ySrs in theThodupula taluk. They number only eleven fouls. 

The non-MalaySli Brahmans as already observed are 
divided into two classes ; Pancha Dravidss and Pancha 
Gaudas. The Tamilians who belong to the 
'1 he pon-Malay&h DrSvida class constitute the lar- 

gest section and were the earliest to come. 
They include the MukkSniers, Choliers, 
and the Thalavak&rs, who unlike the other Brahmans keep 
a tuft of hair on the ’front of the head. The Tamil Brah- 
mans are classified as Sm^rthas and Vaishnavas according 
to the religious teachers they venerate and as Rig Yedis, 
Yajur Yedis and S&ma Vedis according to the Yedas they 
follow'. They are also classified as Vadama, Brahacchara- 
pam, Aehtaaahasram , Sankethi, Vst'hima, etc. The Iyen- 
gars ’(Sf I Vaishnavas) are sub-divided into Vadakalais and 
106 
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Thenkalais. The Pancha Dravida Brahmans in Travanoore 
have the same religious practices, customs and ceremonies as 
their brethren in the neighboring districts of the Madras 
Presidency. Though small in numbers, the Dravida Brah- 
mans, especially the Tamilians, have always been an import- 
ant community. The Telugus, the MahafSshtras, the 
Kanarese and the Konkanastha Brahmans were mostly later 
immigrants. The first three classes together number only 
2,055. The number of Gauda Saraswathas is 9,163. They 
are found mostly in the taluks of Parur, Sherthala and 
Ampalapula. They usually tack on to their names such 
honorific titles as Prabhu, Shenoi, Kammath, Malian 
and Rao. 

The customs and usages of the non-Malayali Brah- 
mans are more or less similar. Marriages between Sapindas 
and Sapravaras are not permitted. They are as a rule 
monogamous. No divorce is allowed for the woman. She 
can, however, repudiate her husband when he becomes an 
out-caste but she is not permitted to remarry. They are 
governed by the Hindu law of inheritance. 

The Ghackaravar are a community of weavers and 
traders found in the taluks of Agasthiswaram, Kalkulam 
and Vilavancode in south Travancore. They 
Chackarayar. were known as Saiva Chetti Vell&lars. In 
the census of 1911 the Ghackaravar were 
called KSvathis, a term which denoted a class of barbers. 
The KSvathis, with a view to raising their social status, 
began to assume the name of Chackaravar. This was not 
liked by the latter who are weavers and merchants. They 
therefore assumed the new name of Keralamuthaly at the 
census of 1931. They follow the makkafh5.yam law. 

The Chakkiliyans are a class of people whose tradi- 
tional occupation is working in leather. They aresuppoaed 
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to have immigrated from the Telugu districts. Girls are 

Chakkiliyan an<l nlarried after Puberty, the bridegroom 
chemm&n. being some times younger than the bride. 
(6,188) Widow marriage and divorce are common. 
The Chemmans are an indigenous class of leather workers. 
Both these classes follow the makkat'hayam law of in- 
heritance. 


The ChavalakkSrms are a fishing community living 
in the inland parts of the country. Home of them are 
drummers. The Chavalakksrans in the 
Chava!akk&ran gbsnkotta taluk are called Vanniyans. 

They follow the makkat’hSyam law. 


The Ch 5 .yakkS.rans are mainly found in south and 
central Travancore. Both polygamy and 
Clmyakkanm. widow re carriage are permitted among 
them. Inheritance is in the male line. _ 


The word Chetti is derived from Sieshti (chief 
merchant) and is used tc indicate a separate caste. The 
members of certain other communities, 


JW'- sll ch as weavers and Vaniyans, also use 

this title now. There are several sub- 
divisions of Chettis such as Kottgr Chettis, Parakka 
Chettis, Irapiel Chettis, Thelunka Chettis and Ferurk&da 
Chettis including Hr! PandSra Chettis. These sub-divisions 
are named more or less after the places where they are 
chiefly found. They differ from one another in thexr 
traditions and do not generally intermany. e ** 1 ® are 

Tamilian in their manner-, customs and modes of dress 
ejoept in Quilon, where they resemble the Malayalis in 
these respects. Remarriage of widows is permitte m a 
kulam, Trivandrum and Shenkotta. Som ® 0 e ® 
divisions are polygamous. Trade and agncu _ 

traditional occupations. They follow the makkathayam 
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law, some of the fc>rl Pand&ra Chettis alone being maru- 
makkat'h&yis. 

The Ilav&niyans are found chiefly in Thov&la, Agas- 
thlswaram, Trivandrum and Shenkotta taluks. In Shen- 
kotta they call themselves ‘ Senakula Vel- 
lla (6 a 4il) an ' jalar’. Their mother tongue is Tamil. 

As a class the IlavSniyans are dealers in 
vegetables. They follow the makkat’hSyam law. 


The liavas form a very important caste. Sections of 
the community have been known in certain parts as Chovans. 


llavan. 

( 869 , 863 ) 


In Malabar they are called Thlyas. The 
name ‘Chovan’ or ‘Chevakan’ appears to 
have been derived from the word ‘Sevakan’ 


(servant), and the term ‘llavan’ from Horn which means 
Ceylon from where they are believed to have come. * 
Caldwell is ‘tolerably certain’ that the liavas and Thlyas 
are 1 descendants of the Channar colonists from Ceylon. 
Sada&iva Iyer, a former Chief Justice of the Travancore 
High Court, found great significance in the honorific title 
of ‘Channars’ assumed by certain important Ilava families. 
There is a Singhalese tradition which has a bearing upon the 
immigration of the liavas. It says that the ChSlas invaded 
Ceylon in the third and second centuries B. C. A little later 
the Singhalese retaliated and succeeded in taking possession 
of a strip of the Indian coast. But they seem to have been 
eventually obliged to evacuate. The fact, however, remains 
that there was considerable intercourse between the two 
countries. The tradition locally current regarding the 
immigration of the liavas is as follows: — “An Ilat'hunSd 
raja who visited Kerala found the land suitable for the 
cultivation of the coconut palm and requested one of the 
rulers of Kerala to give him some land for the purpose. 
This request was granted and four men were sent from 
* The Land of the Perumals, Day, p. 319. 
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Ceylon to cultivate the coconut palm in Kerala. As the 
King of Ilat'hun&d did not get any return from the coconut 
garden in Kerala, he recalled his men. Their wives and 
children were left behind and they came to be known as 
Ilavas”. Dr. Thurston supports this view. 

The immigration of Havas must have taken place 
in the early centuries of the Christian era when Buddhist 
missionaries from Ceylon visited Kerala and made 
sustained endeavours to spread the faith. It is probable 
that the Ilavas must have been occupying a rather ‘ promi- 
nent position in the land in the heyday of Buddhism. 
There is perhaps no other community in Kerala which 
entertains so much veneration to the teachings of that 
faith as the Ilavas. In course of time, however, they appear 
to have accepted the theology of Hinduism and fallen into 
line with the other inhabitants, it is possible that as they 
were a new people in the fold of Hindu Society they came to 
be regarded as of inferior caste. * 

H umerically the Havas occupy a prominent place in 
the population of the State. Linguistically they are divided 
into two classes* viz., those who speak Malay Siam and those 
who speak Tamil. The latter are few in number and are 
found only in south Travancore. They are Tamilian in 
habits and dress. Based on the system of succession and 
inheritance the Ilavas of Travancore are divided into three 
distinct classes known as Makkat’hSyls, Marumakkat'hSyis 
and Mi&ravalis. The Marumakkat’hSyis form the bulk. But 
inheritance is becoming more and more patrilineal, espe- 
cially after the passing of the Ilava Regulation in 1925. 

Re-marriage of widows is allowed. 

The Ilavas are largely engaged in the cultivation of 
the coconut palm and in the industries connected with its 
produce. They are generally agriculturists, while a few T 
earn their livelihood by other forms of manual labour, such 
as weaving and rowing cou ntry boats. Their women 

* Malabar Manual, Logan, Vol I, p. 257. 
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are very dexterous in the preparation of coir fibre and 
the manufacture of coir-ropes and mats. Toddy-draw- 
ing which was the traditional occupation is being dis- 
couraged. In the old days when wars had to be fought 
the I.lavas enlisted themselves as soldiers in large num- 
bers. Soma families- cherish memories of military 
leadership. 

The position of the I.lavas fifty years back was one of 
soma inferiority in the social scale. So was their political 
importance. “ The persistent and self-less efforts of 3rl 
-Nar&yana Guru Swamv, the spiritual leader of the I.lavas, 
coupled with his great organising capacity enabled him 
and his disciples to overcome all initial difficulties and 
pave the way for the establishment of the S. _N. D. P. 
Yogam, which, with its numerous branches working in 
different parts of the State, watches the interests of the 
Ilava community and works for their social, moral, edu- 
cational, material and political advancement.” 


The Ilavat'his are the barbers of the I.lavas. They 
follow the same law of inheritance and the 
same customs. The majority of them have 
given up their traditional occupation and 
are following other pursuits. 


llavathi. 

(6,955) 


The Ilayathus resemble the Numputhiris in many 
Uayathu and respect*. Priesthood is their general 
Nampiyathiris* occupation. There are two classes among 
(2,383, them : — The Onnam Paiisha or those of the 
first order, i.e. those officiating for the higher classes of 


tf The question whether IJayathus and Nampiyfctbi .is are Malaya’ i Brah- 
mans has not been authoritatively decided. The classification in the 
Census Report is being provisionally adopted here. The community 
has been decreasing in numerical strength. “This decrease is apparently 
caused by some of them being returned as MalayaU Brahmans and 
thus included under Nampufchiris. (Vide Census Report, 19$1, 
Vo}. I, p. 373). 
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Sudras, and the liantdm Paiisha of those of the second 
order, i. e., those officiating for the lower orders. The 
two classes do not intermarry. The males interdine but 
not the females. The members of the second class are 
not permitted to take part in the ceremonies of the 
first. Generally the eldest member of a family marries 
in the caste, the junior members marrying in other castes 
as sanctioned by custom. But endogamy is becoming the 
rule. The women may marry either before or after puberty. 
Neither widow-marriage nor divorce is allowed. The 
Ilayathus follow the makkat'hayam system of inheritance. 
The Nampiy 5th iris in central Travancore are allied to the 
Ilayathu. They claim precedence over the Ilayathus in 
social position. 


The Kaikolans are a caste of weavers who reside in 
Kottar and its suburbs. They call themselves Muthalis. 

But the title has no special significance 


Kaikolan. 

( 455 ) 


as indicating their caste. They lollbw 
the makkat'hayam law. Widow remarriage 


is not permitted. 


The Kakkalans are an indigenous tailor caste of 
Malabar, which has been reduced to a, wandering com- 
munity'. They are divided into toui dsns 
™ an - of which only two are found in Travan- 
core. They correspond to the Kakka 
Kuravans of the Tamil country. They speak Malayalam, 
but have also developed a dialect of their own. Girls 
are married before puberty. A bride s puce has to e 

paid. The Kakkalans were ‘conspicuously’ polygamous, the 
wives supporting themselves from the fees of palmistry, 
tattooing, etc. A widow may remarry her brother-in-law, 
provided he is older in age. If she chooses another, her 
original bride’s price must be returned to the family of her 
deoeased husband. Divorce is common. The Kakkalans are 
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makkat'hsyis. At the last census there was a move on the 
part of the younger generation to change the caste name 
into Siddhanar. 


Kamm&l&n 

(208,441) 


“The Kammalas of Malabar and the T&mil districts 
must have descended from the same stock of N5ga-Dravidian 
artisans mentioned in early Tamil literature 
and inscriptions”. They are also known 
by the name of Vifewakarmas. In Travan- 
core, they are of two classes, the Malayilam speaking section 
and the Tamil speaking section. They are divided into five 
occupational classes according to the material on which 
they ply their art. They are Afe5.fi (worker in wood), 
Thattsn (goldsmith), Kalian or Kalla^ari (worker in stone), 
Mu^ari, (brazier or coppersmith), and Kollan (black-smith). 
Most of the Kammalas now wear the sacred thread. 
They are mainly makkat’hsyis, though the VillSSSns 
found in the NedumangSd taluk follow the marumakka- 
t'hSyam law. In addition to the above are the Thacchans 
Or the Irchakkollans whose work is to fell trees and saw 7 
timber. These latter are the oldest of the Kamm5las in 
Travancore. They are supposed to be of an inferior social 
position. Large numbers of them sought conversion to Chris- 
tianity. They are numerically small. The main divisions 
generally intermarry and interdine. Monogamy is the rule 
and polygamy the exception. A second wife is taken, even 
while the first is alive, in certain cases. Polyandry is prohi- 
bited. Girls are generally married after puberty. Widow 
marriage is forbidden, nor is divorce allowed among the 
makkaf hSyis., • 


The KapiyEns are of two classes : — KapiySns pro- 
per, who follow the profession of astrology, and Things 
Kaoiyan. KapiySns, who are engaged in making 
(15,652) umbrellas of cadjan. Among them property 
descends in the male line. 
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The Kat'hikkS-rans form a small community of black- 
, _ smiths found in Marungur in the AgasthlS- 

Ka (I61 l ) k&rftn waram taluk. Formerly they were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of steel and in 

% 

the Smelting of iron ore obtained from a mine at VapnSLt'hum- 
kulam near Suchlndram. They are makkafhayis. 


The Kavathis are a barber caste functioning to the 
NsdSrs. There are four classes among them. A man- cannot 
K&vathi marry from his own clan. Women retain 

(2,293) their clan after marriage, along with their 

children. Property devolves in the male line. 


An account of the origin of this caste is given under 
Chackaravar. A large number of Kefalamuthalis have 
embraced Christianity, but it is a special 
K#ra]amuthftli. feature of this community that both the 
Hindu and the Christian sections stand 
united in all social and political matters. Of the total 
number of Kefalamuthalis returned at the last- census 
1,423 were Hindus and 1,583 Christians. 

The Krishnanvakakk&r are confined to south Travan- 
oore. Originally pastoral, they have become mainly agri- 
cultural. Tradition says that- they pie- 
Krishuanvttkakk&r , gen ^ e( j the then king of Travaneore an 
(12,032) image of g rJ Krishna which they had 

brought with them from north India, their original home. 
This the MaharSja commanded to be placed in the Thiru- 
vampadi temple (inside the Padmanabhastvan.y pago a). 
They were permitted to reside at Vanchiyur in Trivandrum. 
During the days of their pollution occasioned by the birth 
of death of near relatives they pleaded that the image 
which they had brought with them was also affected and 
that during such days the daily mjas should In- 

formed. The puja having been hindered frequently *on this 

107 
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acoount, they were asked to remove to a place separated 
from Trivandrum by at least three rivers. They therefore 
settled at Irani®! and Kalkulam. There are grounds to 
believe that these people belong to the Yadava tribe. 

“There are two divisions of this caste, one following 
the makkai'hSyam system of inheritance and the other the 
marumakkat'hayam. The former follow the Yellalas in 
dress and ornaments, while the latter follow the Nayars. 
Among the makkat'hSyi section marriage is compulsory, 
though it can take place after puberty. The widow often be- 
comes the wife of the younger brother of the deceased hus- 
band. The younger brother takes her also even if he has 
already got a wife, especially when the widow is young. The 
issue of such a union become entitled to the property of the 
deceased. But they succeed to the natural father’s property 
only when there is no offspring of the duly solemnised 
mhrriage, the legitimate issue of the deceased having full 
rights to that of their natural father, provided the latter has 
no offspring by his duly married wife. 

Attempts are being made to bring about a fusion 
between the two sections of the community. 


Kahatriya. 

( 3 , 673 ) 

Thifumulp&ds. 
not wear the 


The Kshatriyas are divided into two sections- -Mala- 
ys!) Kshatriyas and other Kshatriyas. The 
Malay&li Kshatriyas include Koil Thampu- 
r sns. Rajas or Thampurans, Thamp&ns and 
There are some families of rajas who do 
sacred thread, like those of Vatakkumkur. 
The- Samanthas who claim to be Kshatriyas comprise the 
Adiycdhs, Ihahy&thiris, Pand&las-, 'Eradis, VellSdis and 
Nedung&dis. The total number of Samanthas in Tra- 
vaneore is only 97. Of these the UpnySthiris and the 
Panda las form the major portion. The total number of 
M&laysli iKshatriyas, according to the last census, was 
^;986, lldinvadia, Vaikom and MavSlikara being their chief 
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The K5il Thampursns form a distinct community. 
There are ten such families of Koil Thampurans in Tra- 
vancore, viz., those of Kilimanur, Changa- 
Koil Thampurans. j Ananthapur am, Pallam, Chempi&l, 

Cherukdl, Gramam, Paliyakkara, Karaima and Vatakke- 
matom. Of these the Kilimanur family from Thattari 
Kovilakam was the earliest to come. Next came the 
Ohangana^ary stock, from the Aliakkodu family during 
the period of Tippu Sultan’s invasion of Malabar. The 
generous Maharaja &ama Varma received them hospitably 
and gave them the palace called Niralikkottaram of the 
Thekkumkur chieftain whose territories had been annexed 
to Travancore. As the family increased in numbers, they 
found it inconvenient to live under the same roof. One of 
the ladies, probably the eldest, remained at Changana§&6ry 
along with the youngest, while the others migrated to con- 
venient localities and settled down at Pallam, Paliyakkara 
and GrSmam. Later on two more branches left Changa- 
na&ery and fixed their residences at Ananthapuram and 
Chemprol. About 1856 A. D. three more families, viz., those 
of Cherukol, Karaima and Vatakkematom immigrated from 
the Be'ypore Branch in north Malabar. 

The K6il Thampurans are all related by blood and 
observe birth and death pollutions like dayadis. They are 
an exogamous community. The males marry into the fami- 
lies of Rajas or take Nayar wives, while the females are 
married to Nampathiri Brahmans. There has, however, been 
a recent move to give their girls in marriage to the Rajas 
as well. They have the usual Brahmanical Samskaras. 
The thslikeftu ceremony is observed, the string being tied 
by an Aryappattar or Narnputhiri, now generally the latter. 
The thali-tier is not necessarily the spouse in actual life. 


The Rajas live in nine families in Travancore, each 
known by the locality in which they reside Panthalam, 
Pfidajar, Mav&ik&ra, Ewakkad, Prayikkara, ThiniwaMa, 
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Kart’hikappaljy, Mariyappally and Aranmula. The immi- 
gration of the Panthaiam and the Fan jar 
RA * aB ‘ Rajas who are representatives of the 

dynasty cf Fandyan Kings took place more than eight 
hundred years ago. The Funjar chief is one of the most 
important noblemen in the State. The family owns extensive 
tracts of land in north Travancore, known as the FunjSt 
Edavaka. The original home of the remain'ng seven families 
was Kolat'hunad in north Malabar. Their immigration into 
Travancore was in the main contemporaneous with the 
invasion of Malabar by Tippu Sultan. The first group came 
from the Puthiya Pally Kovilakam and settled down at 
Mavelikara. Next came the Pally Kovilakam, the Chenga 
Kovilakam and the Cheriya Kovilakam families. The last 
named family settled down at Aranmula and the other 
two at Thiruvalla, Kart'hikappally and Mariyappally. 
Subsequently the main stock at Mavelikara became sub- 
divided, one branch going to Ennakkad and another to 
Pr&yikkara. Adoptions to the ruling family have been 
made from Mavelikara and Ennakkad. 

The Rajas like the Koil Thampurans have the pres- 
cribed Kshatriya Samskaras. Priestly functions are per- 
formed by Malaya ji Brahmans. The thalikettu ceremony 
for girls is generally celebrated between the ages of seven 
and twelve, but there is no objection to performing it after 
the girl has attained puberty. The bride-groom is selected 
from among Koil Thampurans. The Kanyakadanara or the 
giving away of the bride is performed by the girl’s uncle or 
brother. The males marry Kshatriya, Nayar or Samantha 
women. 

The word Thampan is a contraction of Thampufan. 
At ohe time the Tampans were rulers of small principalities. 
Allied to them are the Thirumulpads. The manners and 
customs of the Thampans and Thirumulpads are tike those 
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of th? other Malabar Kshatriyas. They are invested with 
the sacred thread at the age of sixteen. 
T^ifumulp^s. The N ampul hiri is the family priest. The 

thalikettu for the girls is performed 
between the seventh and the fourteenth years of age. The 
thali is tied by the Aryappattar and not by the Nampu- 
thiri, though it is the latter who recites the Vedic hymns 
while the former goes through the ceremonial. 


The non-Malayali Kshatriyas in Travancore -consist 
chiefly of R&jus and Rajputs. The former speak Telugu. 

They are believed to have come from 
^KsimtriyM* 1 Cuddappa and Bellary. The latter speak 
Hindustani and bear surnames like Rao, 
Singh, Raju and Lai. Both classes observe the makkat'hs- 
yam law. Their numbers are very small. 


Kudumi. 

( 9 , 610 ) 


The Kudumis are Konkana Sudras. They are supposed 
to have accompanied the Konkanastha 
Brahmans from their original home. They 
are found mostly in Paiur, Sherthala, 
Ampalapula, Kayamkuiam and Quilon taluks. They are 
known as Muppans in some places and Idiyans in others. 
The Kudumis are divided into four clans the members of 
which interdine but do not intermarry. They are Vaishna- 
vaites by religion but have accepted Bhagavathi also as their 
tutelary diety. They have their own priests but in some 
cases the Konkanastha Brahmans function for them. Early 
marriages ara.common. The marriage of girls is compul- 
sory though it may take place even after puberty. Polygamy 
is allowed. Widows cannot remarry. The Kudumis are 
makkat’h&yis. 


The Kuravas are a caste which at one time possessed 
considerable influence. Nanji Kuravan, one of their 
chiefs, is said to have ruled over a portion of N&njan$d 
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more than 700 years ago. The Kuravas are now a poor and 
Kuravan. backward community. They are allied to 
(8*7^071) the Kurumbas and VStans (hill-men) and 
are met with in different pails of \he State, chiefly in 
Chirayinkll, Kunnat'httr and Kotisrakara taluks. They 
are divided into three sub-divisions, viz., Kunta Kuravas, 
KEkka Kuravas and Pandy Kuravas. Those who live in 
the jungles are called the Malankuravans. The Kuravas 
are endogamous. Cross-cousin marriage is the prevalent 
form. ‘Polygamy is common. Divorce is permitted with 
the previous consent of the elders. They follow a 
mixed system of inheritance. Like the Pulayas, the 
Kuravas form the chief agricultural labourers. In some 
places they also burn lime. In the hilly parts their 
women earn their livelihood by making baskets of reeds 
and wicker. 


The Marakkans are a sea-fishing class. They are 
found chiefly in KarunSgappally and Sherthala taluks. 

They resemble the other MalaySlis in 
their Language, manners and customs. 
The Marakkans of KarunSgappally are 
makkat’hSyis, while those of Sherthala follow the maru- 
makkafh&yam law. 


Marakk&n. 

(353) 


Maravan. 

(14,399) 


The Maravans found in Travancore are immigrants 
from the neighbouring British districts. They are scattered 
over the frontiers in the south, in Shen- 
khtta and in the High Ranges. They are 
also known as Thevans, Thalayans aiid 
Vanniyans. They are mostly agricultural labourers. Some 
are engaged as village watchers, their emoluments being 
paid by the cultivators. Polygamy is common among them 
and remarriage of widows is allowed. They are makkat'hs- 
yis. Their habits which were once predatory haw become 
peaceful. - 
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Mukkuvan. 

(596) 


The word Mukkuvan is supposed to be derived from 
Mmg or Mnk, meaning ‘to dive’. It, is also believed to be 
a corruption of Mukthavar, meaning a 
possessor of Muldham or pearl, which indi- 
cates that the Mukkuvans were originally 
engaged in pearl fishery. They dwell along the shores of 
the sea and the backwaters. There is a tradition that they 
originally came from Caylon. The marriage tie is strong, 
but divorce is permitted. The system of inheritance 
followed is a mixture of makkaf havam and mafumakka- 
fhSyam. 


The Muthaliy&rs are believed to have come from the 
Gfangetic plain. They were known as Vellslar, Ksfslar, 
Muthaliyftr. Karkadal and Karkattar. They have been 
(a72) an influential people with landed wealth, 

commanding also considerable success in trade. 

The Mufhathus occupy a higher place in the scale 
of caste than the AmpalavSsis. They claim to be Brah- 
mans, a claim not accepted in Travan- 
core. Their houses are called I llama 
In some of the temples the Mufhathu 
carries the idol in procession and performs certain other 
functions. In the iduchindram temple where the chief image 
alone is served by a Nampufchifi Brahman the Mufhathus 
perform the servioe of the minors deities. The chief Mufha- 
thu in that temple is styled Vattappally. At marriage 
aad purification ceremonies in the Illams of Mufhathus it 
is the Nampathiris who officiate as priests. The Mafha- 
thus.are like the Nampfithiris in their customs and cere- 
monies. The eldest male member of the family was alone 
allowed to marry in the caste, the other members consorting 
with women of other castes. Marriage within the caste 
tie making rapid strides. The Mathathus are makka- 
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The Nadars are a class inhabiting the southern 
taluks of Travancore. Their mother tongue is Tamil 
though some of them speak Malayalam. 

NftdA (233 ft82" &n> Bishop Caldwell considers them as immi- 
grants from the northern coast of Ceylon. 
They seem to have migrated into the southern taluks of 
Travancore either from or through the Tinnevelly district. 
The fact of their having been an important community in 
the past is borne out not only by such expressions as Nadar 
and Nadalvar found in some old stone inscriptions of 
Travancore, but also by numerous customs which are 
peculiar to them. They were good fighters, hardy and 
brave. 

When a boy attains the sixteenth year, his begin- 
ning to use the head-cloth, UrumSlkettu, and to carry a 
knife as a weapon of defence is an important ceremony. 
Girls are generally married after puberty, but infant 
marriages are not invalid. Polygamy appears to have been 
strictly prohibited from early times. In former days a man 
who married a second wife while the first was alive 
or had not been formally divorced, used to be outcasted 
along with his newly married wife. But that practice has 
gone out of use. Polyandry is unknown in the caste, nor 
is widow marriage permitted. The Nadars are governed by 
the Mithakshafa system of Hindu Law, the form of succes- 
sion being strictly makkat'hayam. 

Their hereditary occupation is drawing toddy from the 
palmyra palm and making coarse sugar called jaggery. But 
many are agriculturists or landowners and are also 
engaged in trade. The number of Hindu Nadars has 
decreased considerably as a result of conversions to 
Christianity. Missionary work aniong the Nadar class has 
been remarkably successful. 

Various theories have been started as to the origin of 
the Nsyars, “ A certain section of the population of south 
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India is regarded ethnically as Dravidian and Turanian. 

N&yar. It has baen suggested that both the 
(868,411) Brahmans and the Nayars are of homo- 
geneous origin and are a primaeval Turanian race * 
Others suggest that the Nairs are of Scythian origin, being 
the descendants of the NSgas — a tribe of snake wor- 
shippers. “In the cast of features, in habits and customs”, 
says K. P. Padman&bha Msnon, “many have noticed a 
close resemblance between the Nairs and the Bengalis.” 
Dr. Thurston observes that “the original Nayars were 
undoubtedly a military body, holding land and serving 
as a militia”. They are described by Pyrrad Laval as the 
“Lords of the land. ..the bast soldiers in the world, and 
courageous, extremely skilful in the use of arms.” Mr. 
Logan says that the Nayars came to be treated as outside 
the caste system altogether — a unique position which 
finds no parallel in the Hindu religion or political system 
elsewhere. 

The political condition of the kingdom which under- 
went great changes since the coming of the English made 
fighting unnecessary. In 1832 Lieut. Col. E. Cadogan, 
Ag. Resident in Travancore, wrote to the Government of 
Madras: “Immediately after the war of 1809 the State 
of Travancore was deprived of its arms, ordnance and 
military stores, and the inhabitants completely disarmed. 
A century and more of peaceful and beneficent rule has 
wrought material changes in the character of the people. 
The NSyars have now become engrossed in agriculture, 
government service and the professions and callings. They 
are found in all the taluks of the State except Shenkotta, 
ThQvSla and Agasti&waram, where there is no indigenous 

Malay Sli population. 

Several divisions are comprised in the general teim 
Nayar. In the 1901 census as many as 116 sub-dmsions 


Life in Travancore, M&toer* 
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were returned under Nayar. But the main sub-divisions 
are only five. They are -Kiriyat'hil Nay are, Illakkar, 
Swartlpakkar. Padamangalakkar and Tamil P&dakkar. 
Certain sub-castes which had bean occupying a very in- 
ferior position in the scale are now being admitted to 
practical equality with others possessing acknowledged 
titles to higher position. The distinctive titles like Pillai, 
Thampi, Chempaka ftaman, Unnit'han, Valiat'hSLn, Kar- 
t'havu, Kairaal, Kuruppu, Panikkar, Menon, etc., do not 
connote difference in caste. Interdining was not permitted 
among the members of some of the sub-castes, but of late 
there has been considerable advance in that direction. 
Even intermarriages are now common and meet with the 
full approval of society. The fusion of sub-castes advo- 
cated by the late Mr. C. Krishna Pillai and his colleagues 
with the support of organisations like the Kerallya Nayar 
Samajam and the Nayar Service Society is now an accom- 
plished fact. 

The law of inheritance was marumakkat'hayam. But 
the Nayar Regulation has made it virtually makkat'hayam 
by making the widow and the children of a deceased Nayar 
male heirs to his separate or self-acquired property. It also 
sanctioned the partition of Thara wads, the shares being cal- 
culated per capita. The children now inherit the property 
both of the father and the mother. The Sambandham or 
marriage is always an affair carefully arranged and settled 
after consulting the wishes of both the parties. Divorce is of 
rare occurrence. I b is now governed by the legislative pro- 
visions made for the purpose. The Nayar women, in the 
event of separation from their husbands by divorce or 
death, are not prohibited to remarry. 

The Nulayans, though they form a separate caste, are 
Nulayan. like the Arayans in most respects. Fishing 
(3,129.) i a the time-honoured occupation, but a 
very large section of the community has taken to agriculture 
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and trade. Efforts are being made .to- weld .the Arayacs 
and tha Nulayans into a homogen ous community. They 
are. governed by the mukkat'hayam law. 

The Pallans are a class of Tamilian agricultural 
labourers found chiefly in south Travancore and in the 
estates of the High Range division. They 

Jr ' 1 ^ 

(-29,880) are supposed to have migrated from the 
Tamil districts. The early Tamil literature 
refers to the Pallans as Malians. They were at one time 
a fighting class. They now live on the wages of labour. 
The Pallans are makkat'hayis. A large number of them 
have entered tha Christian faith. 


Pauan. 

( 3 . 812 ) 


The Panans are of two classes, the Pandy Panans and 
the MalaySli Panans. The former are tailors by occupation 
and are found chiefly in Kottar and 
Trivandrum. Jaffna is said to have been 
their original home. 

Tha MalaygJi Panans are met with in the rural 
parts of central and north Travancore. They constitute 
an endogamous community which is divided into four clans. 
A woman remains in her own clan even after marriage 
and the children follow the clan of their mother. The 
sambandham form of marriage is now popular. Their 
traditional occupation is umbrella- making, but they are 
taking to all kinds of work. They are professional musi- 
cians, drummers and magicians in north Travancore. Both 
the Tamil and the Malay ali Panans are makkat'hayis. The 
remarriage of widows is not permitted among them. 

The Paravans are a class of fishermen who collect 
bi-valve shells and make lime from them. 
113 * 802 ' Mat-making and rattaning are subsidiary 
( ' occupations. In north Travancore the 

occupation of the malas is tree-climbing, while the women 
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make a living by washing clothes. They are largely found 
in the taluks of Kalkulam, Vilavancode, Chirayinkll, Thiru- 
valla, Kottayam, Mfivattupula and Mlnachil. Those living 
in the first two taluks are Tamilian in their language, 
manners, dress and ornaments. The Paravans of Thiruvalla 
are called Chakamar and they wish to be designated S&kthar. 
Their customs differ in different places. The Paravans are 
makkat'hayis except in Kalkulam and VilavancSde, where 
the mixed system of inheritance is followed. The remarriage 
of widows is common except in Kalkulam. Polygamy is 
tabooed in Muvattupula. 


The Parayas form one of the aboriginal tribes of 
south India. They are found throughout Travancore but 
are more common in the southern taluks. 

^70*684) There are different local traditions about 
their origin. In V aikom they are believed to 
be the descendants of a high class Hindu who was degraded 
for 'eating meat, while in Kunnafhunad and Muvattupula 
they claim to be the descendants of Pakkanar. Dr. Caldwell 
derives the word Parayan from ‘Parai’ or drum, as the caste 
supplies drummers. The caste is split up into several sub- 
divisions which have different customs. Divorce is easily 
effected among them. The husband can send away his wife 
at his will and she on her part can dissolve the marriage tie 
by simply returning the thali. Polygamy is common. 
Widows are allowed to marry again except in south Tra- 
vancore. The Parayas are makkat'hayis. 

The occupation of a vast majority is agricultural 
labour. They fire mostly attached to the soil as serfs. The 
manufacture of wicker-work, bamboo mats and cadjan 
umbrellas are other occupations. Tamil is the mother 
tongue of the Parayas in south Travancore and MalaySlam 
of those in the northern taluks. Their houses are situated 
away from other residential quarters, outside the ordinary 
village limits, and are called Paraccheris. The Parayas of 
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the south call themselves Sambavar. An association started 
recently, namely the Adi Dravida MahS Sabha, is striving 
hard for the up-lift of these people. 

The Pattaryans are found chiefly in Sherthala and 
Vaikom taluks in north Travancore and also in small num- 

Pa«4ryan. * bars in Kalku l a m taluk in the south. They 
( were included under the 6aliyans in the 

Census of 1931. But there are several matters in which the 
two communities differ. Their ancestors are said 'to have 
been brought to Kerala from Kumbhakonan by one of the 
Perum&ls. The Pattaryas in north Travancore speak Malaya- 
lam, while those in the south speak Tamil. Early marriage of 
girls is more or less compulsory. Widows are not permitted to 
remarry. The Pattaryas are generally makkat'hayis. Unlike 
the Saliyans, they are pure vegetarians. They are in some 
respects like the Saliyans, but interdining or intermarriage 
between the members of the two communities is not al- 
lowed. Their occupation is silk-weaving, but many in 
north Travancore have taken to agriculture and trade. 


The Pulayas are agricultural labourers. The name 
Pulaya is disliked by a large section of the community, 
particularly the converts to Christianity, 
’ (207 337 ). who are adopting the name Cheramar, but 
many adhere to the old practice of calling 
themselves Pulayas. There are different accounts regarding 
the origin of the Pulayas. They are supposed by some to be 
the descendants of the aborigines who preferred slavery in 
the plains to freedom, with starvation in the, jungles. Others 
say that they were Dr a vidian immigrants. ‘ The tradition 
current among the Pulayas themselves points to their having 
been an influential community in the distant past. 


* Their number cannot be definitely ascertained as the Census Report 
of J931 has dubbed them along with the S&liyans. 
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Iter© are several minor divisions among them, which 
neither intermarry nor interdin©. ’ When a girl attains 
puberty, she is sent out of the main hut to a temporary shed 
where she is to stay for seven days and nights. At the time 
of deliverythe woman is accommodated in a shed impro- 
vised for the occasion. Pollution is observed for seven 
days and after purification the shed is set fire to. Both 
thslikettu and the celebration of marriage are essential. 
The former generally takes place before the girl is ten years 
of age. Failure to perform it in time entailed loss of caste 
among some of the sub-divisions and the unmarried girl 
was given up to the charge of the priest whose property she 
became. But post-puberty marriages are common now. 
Divorce and widow remarriage are allowed. They follow 
either mafumakkat'hSyarn or makkst'hayam. 

The Pulayas are for the most part labourers and 
invariably stick to the estates on which they labour. 
With the help of tire Government and of several prominent 
men' erf the advanced communities, they have been able to 
organise associations, such as the S&dhujana Paripadana 
Sangham, the Central Travancore Pulaya Samsjam and the 
Ghefamar Mahajana Sangham, to look after their common 
interests. 


The Fuliuvans were originally astrologers, medicine 
m«n, pTiests and singers in serpent groves (Ksvus). They 
are found chiefly in the Quiion and 
Karunagappally taluks. They are employed 
generally as agricultural labourers. Pro- 
perty, descends f^om father to son. •. . . 


Puljuvan- 

(S27) 


The fteddis belong to an agricultural community 
which came to Travancore from the adja- 
cent districts of Madura and Tinnevelly- 
Their mother tongue is Telpgu, They 
are found in Sluchindram, Trivandrum, Quiion and Jjiteppey. 


Reddi. 
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Their chief occupation is trade. They are Vaisbpavites 
in religipp and follow the makkat'hayam law. 

The Saliyans, a weaving caste, are found mostly in 
Agastlswaram, Kalkulam and NeyySttin- 
Sfthayan.* kara taluks. They speak Tamil. Polygamy 
is common but widow remarriage is not allowed. They are 
makkat'hSyis. 


The SaurSshtras are a caste of weavers. They wear 
the sacred thread and claim to be Brahmans. Their original 
Saurfishtra home is said to have been near Gujerat. 
(PaitanulT They were brought to Travancore by 6sraa 
(1,397) Varma Mahai aja and Raja Kesava Has 
from Madura in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and settled at Kottar. They were weavers of silk formerly 
but took to cotton weaving after coming to Travancore. 
They speak a dialect which is a mixture of Hindi, Gujerathi 
and Telugn. Girls are married before puberty, cross-cousin 
marriage being the common form. Polygamy is permitted. 
The law of inheritance is makkat'hayam. 


The Thantsns are tree climbers. In the south they 
are known as Oralis. The marriage customs and the rules 
of inheritance differ to some extent acoor- 
TJwmtta- ding t0 locality. Makkat’hayam is followed 
in Quilon and Karf hikappajly, marumakka- 
fhSyam • in Karun&gappally and the mixed system in the 
other taluks. 


Th© Valans are fishermen and boatmen who inhabit 
v&lans. the sea coast and the shores of 
(21,172) waters in north Travancore. According to 
tradition they were formerly Arayans. JThere are several 

, Their number cannotbe definitely ascertained as the Census Report 

Of 1931 has clubbed them along with Paftftiyaiw. 
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clans among them. A man cannot marry in his own clan. 
Both th&likettu and sambandham forms of marriage are 
recognised. Polygamy, divorce and widow remarriage are 
allowed. They follow the mixed system of inheritance. 

The Vsniyans claim to be Vai^yas and style themselves 
as Chettiyars. They are also known as ‘Ayiravai’ and 
‘Nagarat'hSr’. The Vsniyans speaking 
V (^2*5V) 8 Tamil wear the sacred thread. Widow 
marriage is not allowed. The Malayalam 
speaking Vsniyans do not wear the thread and resemble the 
other MalaySlis in their manners and customs. With regard 
to these people it has bern said, “castes like Ampattan, 
Vaniyan and Vannan were occupational guilds, consisting 
of people from various tribes, which had in course of time 
hardened into distinct castes”.* 


VaJJB&n.f 

(13,438) 


The Vannsns are a Tamil speaking community. They 
are washermen by profession like the MappSns who, how- 
ever, speak Malayalam. The ManpSns are 
also called Pathiyans in some of the nor- 
thern taluks. The usual occupation of both 
the classes is washing clothes, w'hich is done mostly by the 
women. Among the Hannans the males are often exerci- 
sers. Many of the Pathiyans earn their livelihood by tfree 
climbing. They follow makkat'hayam except in the 
KarunSgapally taluk. Among the VanpSns girls are 
married before puberty. Divorce and widow marriage are 
allowed except in Parur and Muv&ttupula. The VappSns, 
Ma^hSns and Pathiyans were clubbed • together at the last 
eensus. The common name of V arnavar is being adopted 
by the advanced sections in the three castes. 


* Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studies, p. 07. 
f Includes Mann&ns and Pathiyans. 
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The Yilakkifhalayans, sometimes called Viiakkit'faajp 
boyars, are barbers by occupation, They once belonged to 
the N&yar community but became separa- 
yiiakku’haWjrar. ted from it and f ormed a distinct caste on 

account of thejr calling. The Nayar Regu- 
lation applies to Ijhera. 

The YSlans are found, in many parts of Travancore. 
They fall into several exogaraous clans. A woman retains 
her clan after marriage and her children 

(10,* *58) also belong to it. Polygamy and widow 
marriage are common. Makkat'hSyam 
is followed in Kottayam, MuVsttupula and Mlnachil taluks, 
the mixed system in the Chirayinkil taluk and marumakk& 
t'hSyam in the other taluks. Their occupations yary in 
different localities. Sorcery is their cast occupation. Burn- 
ing lime, umbrella making and tree climbing are the other 
occupations. 

This caste is found in most parts of the State. It 
consists of two sections, namely the V elans speaking MaLa- 
y$lam and ihe Ku^avans speaking Tamil. 
v>:&D8 (^tusavans) ipj je j atter %v ho are mostly found in south 

Travancore and Shenkdtta are believed to 
have come from the Tinnevelly district. They wear the 
sacred thread. They speak Tamil. As a class the V elans 
who speak Malayalam are makkat'h&yis, though maru- 
makkat'hayam is followed in Trivandrum. Both polygamy 
and marriage are in vogue. The traditional occupa- 

tion of hptb tb e sections, is pottery. 

The VeljSlas are divided into two main sections, 
namely, &aiva VeilSlas and Nanjanad Vellalas. The former 
include !§aiva Muthaliyars, Karaikk^.t$u 
VelA an. Vellalas and other occupational sub-castes. 
“The Vellalas of Nanjanad are said to have come from 
108 
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Madura in the ‘first century A. D. and those in ShenkStta 
with the Panthalam chiefs, while others found in Paittr 
claim Valliytir and Palghat as their original homes.” Their 
marriage laws are rather strict. A second marriage is 
allowed for a woman where the husband, having lived 
away from his wife for a long time owing to incom- 
patibility of temper, marries a second time or where the 
first marriage is dissolved by a vidumuri (divorce deed). The 
Nsnjansdians were originally makkafhSyis. But they con- 
formed to the usages of the MalaySlis by adopting the 
mafumakkat'hayam law. Succession among the Nsnjansd 
Vellslas is now governed by a Regulation enacted for the 
purpose. It is more or less like the Nsyar Regulation. 
Agriculture is their chief occupation; but they pursue other 
vocations besides. Their mother tongue is Tamil. The 
people of X&njanad have always been famous for their 
capacity for united action in matters of public interest. 
Th'eir military traditions are well-known. 

The Velut'hsdat'hunayars are washermen by occupa- 
tion. They are believed to have been once within the 

Veluth&dat’hu- ^ayar community. In course of time they 
nftyor. became a distinct caste of inferior social 

(14,878) status on account of their occupation. 

They w 7 ash clothes for the caste Hindus. They resemble 
the Ngyars in their manners and social customs. The 
Nsyar Regulation applies to them. 

The Vettakkarans live in the yillages near Theitlr in 
Agastl^war ami ' They are supposed* to have been hunters. 

They offer worship to the KannimSr, a 
( 498 ) ftIan S rou P °f female deities whose figures are 
engraved on stones in certain places ift the 
neighbourhood of their villages. They are not permitted to 
interdine or intermarry with high-caste communities like 
the Vellslar. 
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Vi'iaAaivar. 

( 19 , 5 . 15 ) 


The name Vlr-Sbaivar now applies- to Pant&rams, 
V airs vis and Yogiswarans. The last two are the followers 
of the Muvugi Mutt in Mysore, while 
the others follow the Sarankal Mutt, of 
Kumbliakonam. The latter Mutt had iis 
representatives in various parts of Kerala, their descend- 
ants called Matavathis being found in different parts of the 
State. The VairSvis claim to have come from Madura to 
Suchindram, whence they spread to other taluks. The Vira- 
baivas speak Tamil in south Travancore and Malayalam in 
the other parts of the State. In their dress and ornaments 
the Vair&vi women resemble tho Tandy VeilalSs. The 
Yogiiwarans are found largely in Nedumangad taluk. Most 
of them have taken to agriculture. Tho VlraGaivas are 
makkat'hayis. 


Vadavan. 

( 8 , 457 ) 


The Yadavas or ldayans are found chiefly in Thovala. 
Agasthlswaram, Kalkulam and Shenkotta taluks. They 
are known as Paundans in Thovala, Vadu- 
gidayar in Shenkotta and Konar in some 
other taluks. Those found in the southern 
taluks are believed to have immigrated from the Tamil dis- 
tricts in very early times. They are still Tamiliaus. Marriage 
is compulsory for girls in south Travancore, but not in 
ShenkStta. Polygamy is not prohibited. Their traditional 
occupation is cattle-breeding and trading in milk and milk- 
products. 


The aboriginal tribes now found in southern India 
were not originally Dra vidian s but blend in diverse propor- 
tion of super-imposed JSI egrito, Kolarian and 
Primitive tribes. -Qravidian racial strata.* The earliest inha- 
bitants of the country were probably the Negritos some of 
whom, when conquered by the Dravidians who came later, 
sought shelter in the hills and forests. They lived there 

<* Al H. Keane, Introduction to the Cochin Tribes & CaBtes, Yob I. 
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in complete isolation from the rest of the people. “ They 
had no settled home; they were mostly nomadic hunters 
living on the flesh of wild beasts, natural roots and berries; 
some took to agriculture and raised food grains by culti- 
vating fugitive forest lands. Till recently they had not 
oome in contact with the people of the plains and had, there- 
fore, preserved their primitive customs and habits more or 
less intact. But this is fast changing. By intercourse with 
civilised people they are themselves getting civilised, but in 
bodily vigour and numbers are fast dwindling down. They 
exhibit, in a marked degree, some of the primitive character- 
istics of the aborigines.”. Short stature, low forehead, 
flat fa 3e and nose, and dark complexion are among the 
distinct features of the hill tribes. It is difficult to say 
whether all these tribes belong to the same race or to differ- 
ent races. “ Race is a sub-division of mankind having cer- 
tain inborn physical traits in common.” The usual tests 
are. size, weight, shape of head, and the nasal index, the cal- 
culation being based on averages*. 

“The tribesmen consider themselves the lords of the 
soil and look on the forest as their own. They seem to 
have a perfect mutual understanding as to boundaries, 
for we never hear of disputes and feuds among them”.t 
As many as a dozen different tribes dwell in the reserved 
forests of the State, possessing several features in common 
as regards appearance, habitation, dress, food, occupation, 
and village organisation. They are : — 


1. Malappantaram. 

2. Muthuvan. , 

3. MannSn. 

4. Oraii. 

5. Paliyan. 


6. Malappulayan. 

(a) * Kurumbappulayan. 

(b) Karavalippulayan. 

(c) Pambuppulayan. 

7. Vizhavan (Malankudi). 


* Anthropology. A. A* Goldenweiser. 
t The Land of the Conch Shell: Miss A. M. Blaadford, p. 8, 
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8. V ettuvan ( M alavetan ) 

(a) Valiyavgtan. 

(b) Cheruvetan. 

(c) Chinkapni-vetan. 

(d) Elichat'hi-vetan. 
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9. Malankur.avan. 

(Malayadiyar). 

10. Malayarayan. 

11. Ullatan. 

12. Kapikkaran. 


The only tribe living outside the forests are the 
Thautappulayas found in certain pakuthies of the Shsrthala 
taluk. 


The Malappantarams, the most primitive of the primitive 
tribes of Travancore, live scattered in the higher reaches of 
the Patnpa and the AehankOil rivers and at Thalapp&ra and 
Karumpally in the forests' of the Shenkotta taluk. The 
Muthuvans are found generally on the Kan nan Devan hills in 
the High Range division, the Mannans inthe Cardamom hills 
to the south of the Panniy&r river, the Uralis in the forests 
of the Periyar, Vandanmet and Thodupula rangfs, and the 
Paliyans in the Vandanmet range. Of the three groups of 
Malappulayans, the Kurumbappulayan lives at Pampar, 
Slampatti, Karumutti and Palampatti; the Karavalippula- 
yan at Kumpittankuli, Pattatholivu, Puiikaravayal and 
NSchivayal; and the Pambuppulayan in the forests to the 
east of Chinnar. The Vizhavan lives in the Idiyara valley 


in north Travancore, the Vettuvan in the forests near 
Vada&rikkara and the Malankuravan in various parts of the 
State. The Malayadiyar found in the Konni Reserve are 
identical with the Malankuravans. The Malayarayan is 
found in the forests of Changan&ssery, Mlnachil and Thodu- 
pula taluks; the Ullatan in the reserves of the Manimala 
Range; the Kapikka^n in the forests Q f Vilajanoode, 
Neyyattinkara and Nedumangad taluks; the Makvetan, the 
low country KwikkSran, in the interior parts of Neyyattin- 
kala and Nedumangad taluks; and the Thantappukyan 
in the coastal area in Sherthala taluk. Certain tnhes 
like the KShikkSrans, Kuravans, Ullatans and Vstan® are 
found both in the forests and in the plains. There is 
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no difference in social customs between the former and 
the latter. 

All the tribes believe that they are immigrants from 
th8 neighbouring districts of Madura and Tinn'evelly. The 
traditions relating to the causes which led to their coming 
are cherished by them all. They speak of old chieftains 
and other leaders who led them to new ventures. The 
Kanikk&r treasure the memory of Vlra M&rthandan Arayan 
who ruled over them assuming regal title. The MuthuvSns 
of the Cardamom hills are said to have come from Madura 
to escape the dangers arising from internal dissensions after 
the advent of the Naiks. It is stated that they climbed 
the Ghats from the eastern side* with their children carried 
on their backs. Hence they are called MuthuvSns. An alter- 
native theory is that while corning they bore the Goddess 
MinSkshi on their back. The Mannans, it is said, were 
allured by the scope for hunting wild animals on the hills. 
The Paliyans aver that they came in quest of the means of 
livelihood believed to be abundant in an uninhabited country. 
The Uralis claim to have been the dependants of the 
king of Madura. The Vizhavans believe that they are 
the aborigines of the hills. The Thantappulayans have 
no tradition of immigration. It is likely that the two 
last mentioned tribes were already here when the others 
arrived. 

The hill tribes show certain affinities with the Pula- 
yas, Parayas, Kuravas and the Vetas in the plains. It is 
suggested by some writers that the ancestors of certain 
tribes living in the plains sought asylum in the mountain 
tracts in order, to escape serfdom/' On the hills they 
were first nomadic hunters and later on nomadic agri- 
culturists. After the opening up of the hills for cultivation 
and the provision of the means of communication the 
conditions of life have changed. The ‘ intrusion ’ of the civi- 
lised man is bringing about rapid changes in the “ physical 
oharaoter, the economic condition, social customs and 
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religious ideas of the tribes.... The progress of civili- 
sation has not yet gone far enough to make them extinct. 
They are still there and many of them even now exhi- 
bit in a marked degree some of their primitive charac- 
teristics”. 

The physical characteristics exhibited by the various 
tribes are the result mainly of their environment. Those 
who live in high altitudes, the Muthuvans, Mann&ns, 
Paiyans and IJr&lis, show a better development of physique. 
They are not so dark in complexion as those whcf live in 
the plains and in the lower ranges of the hills, like the 
Thantappulayans, KSnikkSrans, Ullatansarid Malayarayans. 
It may be observed that while the people inhabiting the 
hills are generally shorter than those in the plains, 
within the hilly regions those occupying higher altitudes 
are taller than their brethren in the lower ones. The 
Malappulayans are the tallest among the tribes and the 
Malappantsrams the shortest. Scarcity of food is also re- 
garded as one of the causes of a shorter stature. Where'the 
forests are abundant the hunter stage is prolonged and the 
progress of agriculture retarded as is seen in the case of the 
Malappantarams, the only tribe still remaining in the hunter 
stage in the State. Those who occupy the lower tracts 
grow ragi, rice or tapioca. 

“ The social- organisation of the hill tribes is built on 
the foundation of endogamy. Primitive peoples attached the 
greatest importance to the rules of endogamy, and the 
punishments inflicted on any breach thereof were veiy 
severe. The tribe forms the entire circle within which a 
man must marry. But within the circle there are sub- 
divisions, and person's 'belonging to each of -these sub-divi- 
sionsare prohibited from marrying within it. These -are 
called endogamous groups or clans. The theory is that the 
members of a clan are descended from the same male ances- 
tor and are, therefore, related. Marriage is not allowed 

within the clan,” 
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The customs and manners of the tribes are more or 
less similar. The rules of the clan are generally respected. 
Sexual morality is strict. Among the KShikkSr the 
punishment for adultery is death with torture. Bachelors 
are segregated in special habitations among some of the 
tribes and are not allowed to stray at night. In the same 
way unmarried girls are obliged to stay in sheds under the 
care of matrons. But laxity is not spoeially discountenanced 
among such tribes as the Paliyans and the Vizhavans. 

The tribes observe pollution with more vigour than 
even the highest of the Hindu castes, the women being 
constrained to live in separate huts during their menstrual 
periods and at the time of child-birth. Among some of 
the tribes during the pollution period the husband remains 
indoors without doing any work. 

Cross-cousin marriage is the generaj_ practice. Sisters 
are exchanged in matrimony. Among the Ur&lis a man who 
has no sister has but a faint chance of getting a wife. 
Marriage by capture and marriage by service are also per- 
mitted among the Muthuvans and the Man nans. Polygamy 
is allowed and polyandry is not infrequent. Divorce is not 
forbidden. Widow marriage is permitted. There is no uni- 
form rule with regard to lha age of marriage. Among Malap- 
pantSrams, Uralis, Vettuvans, and K&pikkSrans it may 
take place before or after puberty. Anti-puberty marriage 
is the rule among the UllStans and the Vizhavans. Among 
others post-puberty marriage is prevalent. Most of the tribes 
bury the dead. The law of inheritance is not uniform. What 
generally obtains is makkat'hSyaro. In many cases what 
belongs to a deceased man is divided between sons and 
nephews equally. Marumakkat'hsyam is also met with. 
Sometimes different clans forming the same tribe follow 
different systems of inheritance. 

The religion of the hill tribes presents a great diver- 
sity. They worship nature, concentrating their devotion m 
various objects large and small, animate and uuuodmate. The 
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crests of certain hills are common objects of mention. Sun 
worship and serpent worship mark the next stage which in 
the process of evolution yields to the worship of spirits and 
forest gods, passing smoothly and sometimes unconsciously 
to the worship of the gods of the Hindu pantheon like Sastha 
and Subrahmopya and the female forms such as Kali, 
MlnSkshi and M&riyamma. The tribes live in small groups 
of 10 to 15 families, each settlement being an independent 
unit. In some there are councils of elders besides the head- 
men. Very often Panchayats are convened to decide ques- 
tions of discipline. ‘ The authority of the Panchayat extends 
over breaches of marriage and petty thefts.” 

The total number of people in all the tribes together 
is 128,838. Of \,hese 115,151 are Hindus, 10,780 are Chris- 
tians, and 2,007 belong to the tribal religions.* 

The government have framed certain rules for the 
treatment and management of the hill tribes. Each settle- 
ment has a headman who may be either hereditary or 
elected. A headman who is guilty of dereliction of duties 
is removed by the tribesmen at the instance of the Divi- 
sional Forest Officer. The hillmen are permitted to culti- 
vate land, tax-free within the government forests and 
reserves to the extent of five-eighth of an acre per head for 
every member of a settlement above three years of age. 
Provision is made ior rotation. They have the right to 
fell and use any timber (other than royal or reserved trees), 
free of charge for domestic and agricultural purposes. They 
are also permitted to use bamboos, reeds and canes for 
making petty articles for sale, subject to certain rules. 
They are to assist .the police and the revenue officers 
of the government in’ preventing crimes 'and detecting 
offenders. The hillmen residing in the forests and reserves 
shall have their names registered in the office of the Divi- 
sional Forest Officer. They cannot leave the settlements 

« For the distribution of the tribes among the different religions, see the 
table on p. 388 of the Travancore Census Report, 103). 

UP 
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without the permission of the headmen. The settlements 
are permanently fixed; and shifting from place to place is 
not allowed except for temporary purposes, with the special 
sanction of the Divisional Forest Officer, for example, in 
oases of scarcity of water, out-break of epidemics, etc. 

Socio- religious groups. 

Before concluding this chapter it is necessary to give 
a short account of certain classes which bear distinctive 
marks and form for certain purposes virtually isolated 
social groups. The Christians and the Muslims, for example, 
have no rules of caste and the rules of social intercourse 
among members of the various sub-groups are more flexible 
than those among the Hindus. But so great is the force of 
tradition and habit that they also respect certain customs 
which make for exclusions. Frequently they are found to use 
the term ‘ jsthi ’ though in a peculiar sense. This may have 
been due to the admission of converts from the lower classes 
of Hindus, within the church. The older Christians, the 
descendants of converts from the higher castes, show a desire, 
if not an unbending determination, to maintain their social 
precedence. Even at the present day the gulf between the 
Northists and the Southists has not been bridged. It is 
possible that the notion of caste precedence was retained 
as a relic of the past when the converts were Hindus ■ in 
faith. It may also be that they have been doing so following 
the example of their Hindu neighbours. The fact remains 
that there are clear-cut rules of caste superiority respected 
by most sections of Christians even at the present day. 

The Syrian Christians are perhaps the most exclusive. 
They claim to have come from Syria. It is true that several 
families migrated to Kerala from the 
Syrian Christiana. jjgg( Mn { n g 0 f tha Christian era, though their 

numbers might have been necessarily small. But it may be 
predicated that the hulk of the Syrian Christians tnust haye 
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descended from the Hindus. The statement of William 
Crooke that the Syrians and other sects have sprung from 
converts, as a rule from the lower strata of the community 
does not appear to be correct. Conversion was, no doubt, 
a means adopted by certain classes to raise their social 
position; for, while members of the inferior castes were 
regarded as unapproachable, the stigma did not attach to 
converts to Christianity. In a few generations they became 
quite as respectable as others. There are many Syrian 
Christian families which maintain that their ancestors were 
either Nampathiris, Nayars, or others pretty high in the 
heirarchy of castes. In the old days they also supplied 
fighting men in times of war. 


Other Christians. 


The Latin Catholic community is a heterogeneous 
body composed mainly of the Anfmttikkar, Anglo-Indians, 
Nadars, Vellaias, Mukkuvans or Arasar, 
Pafavas or Bharathars, Parayas, and Pula- 
yas or Cheramar. The Aiinuttikkar and the Elunnttikkar 
affirm that there are among them descendants of the ancient 
St. Thomas Christians. It would appear that they became 
latinised in the 15th century through Portuguese influence. 

The numbers of the important Christian castes are 
given in the Census Report for 1931 as follows. 


Nadar 

168,573 

Cheramar (Pulayan) 

157,813 

Sambavar (Pa ray an) 

71,680 

Mukkuvan 

30,539 

Catholic Arasar 

22,560 

Bharathar 

8,669 

Kuravan 

■ 8,158 

Aiyyanavar 

6,414 

Arayan 

3,620 

Vapnan 

2,589 

Ijlavan 

2,311 

Pal4an 

2,225 
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Ghakkaravar 

2,108 

Yet an 

2,000 

Keralamutbali 

1,582 

Kavathi 

1,403 

Marakkan 

1,301 

Vellalan 

1,078 

Others 

8,764 

Total 

503,387 


The Muslims in Travancore respect brotherhood in 
religion. There are genuine Arab and Persian elements 
but the majority are converts. Members 
Muslims. 0 f cas ^ eg occupying positions of social in- 
feriority among the Hindus must have embraced Islam for 
temporal as well as spiritual reasons. But forced conver- 
sions have been rare in Travancore. The Muslims are as 
particular to maintain race and family prestige as any other 
community. In practice intermarriage is restricted by 
various considerations. The Muslims have been a trading 
community from the beginning of their settlements. From 
the earliest days they gave willing allegiance to the 
Malabar rulers in whose dominions they lived. Numbers 
of them have served in the Travancore army. The bulk 
of the M*uslim population are Sunnis, the number of Shiahs 
being very small. The Malabar and Tamil Mussalmans 


together constitute as much as 96*5 

per cent, of the total 

Muslim population of Travancore. 

They are classified as 

shown below : — 

A. Shiah 

Bora 

1,319 

B. Sunni 

1. • ' Kutch Memon 

348 

2. Dakhani Mussalman 

7,188 

i. Mughal 

31 

ii. Pathan 

5,033 

iii. Saiyad 

858 

iv. Sheik 

1,266 
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Malabar Mussalman 


249,665 

i. Jonakan 

’ J 14,005 


ii. Mct'han 

134,746 


iii. Thangal 

Tamil Mussalman 

914 

91,109 

i. Labbai 

10,421 


ii. Rowther 

40,210 


iii. Thulukkan 
Unspecified 

40,478 

3,645 


Total 353,274 


There are some Jews in Travanoore but their number 
is very small, being only 298. . It is believed that their settle- 
ment in Malabar began in the 1st century 
JyM8 ' A. D. Cranganore was the chief place of 

their trade. In Travancore the Jews are practically con- 
fined to the taluk of Paiur. They are probably immigrants 
from Cochin. 
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A 

Aay Kings: 13. 

Abbe Dubois: on the Caste System, 
822 and 823. 

Abbe Fieury: on the St. Thomas 
tradition, 661. 

Abbe Kubais: a hill, 806. 

Abdul Aloho II, Patriach: Visit to 
Malabar, 754. 

Abdul Messiah: visit to Malabar, 754*. 

Abdul Rahiraan Samoori: the assu- 
med name of the Per'um&l who is 
said to have embraced Islam, 807. 

Abraham: Prophet, 892. 

Abraham: a Ramban deputed by the 
Patriarch to govern the Malankafa 
Chureh, 734. 

Abraham Malp&n: early career of, 
739; reforms effected by, 740. 

Abraham, Mar: a bishop sent to 
Malabar, his difficulties, 686-86. 

Abu Baker : a successor of the 
Prophet, 813. 

Achala: a class of images, 589. 

lohftrabhisha: language of courtesy, 
468. 

Achfcryas: VivtkApanda on, 518; 
teachers of Vaiahnavism, 535; 
three great AchAryas of ‘southern 
India, 54*. 

Aohenkail: river, 61; pass leading 
to, 66| 

Aehenputhhr: iron deposits of, 110; 
river flowing through, 66. 

Achuiha Menon, C., a prose writer, 
602. 


Adachuthura: a function in the 
marriage ceremony of Syrian 
Christians, 420. 

Adakk&mafam: Areca catechu, 152. 

Adalodakam: Adathoda Vassica, a 
hedge plant, 161, 257 ; a medici- 
nal plant, 205; uses of, 2l0. 

Adam : 802. 

Adam’s Peak; Shrine at, 806. 

Adapothian: Holostemma annulare, 
medicinal effect of, 214 ; an orna- 
mental creeper, 258. 

Adhyans: as guests for Murajapam, 
610; religious study of, 838. 

Adhyathma #&m&yaoam: a work of 
Elut'hac'han, 481. 

Adi-Dravida: a caste, 832. 

Adi IveSava: temple of, 601 ; Sayana 
Murthi, 602. 

AdiSfsha: serpent king, 520, 535; as 
bed of Vishnu, 605. 

Adithyas: worshipped as god, 

522. 

Adithi: conception as mother of all 
the gods, 523. 

Aditya Varma: inscription of, 462; 
literary work of, 602. 

Adiyara: a fee levied by Government 
813. 

AdiySdis: a section among the Sam- 
anthas, 850. 

Adoption: 852. 

Advaitha: philosophy of 538 ; de- 
finition of, 540. 

Agama: cult of, 619 ; the system of 
worship by, 521; veneration for, 
531 ; of saivaites, 533; rituals, 



approved by, 535; position in reli- 
gious literature, 539; temple wor- 
ship in the State according to, §48; 
what they are, 554; construction 
of tern plea as laid down by f 586; 
on the shapes of images, 590. 

AgastUwar'am : taluk, hilla of, 55 ; 
lake of, 68 ; flora of, 124 ; 
common avenue trees of, 145'; 
Karumpana of, 190; Sex ratio in, 
394. • 

Agasthya: a sage, referred to, 617. 

Agastyar Peak: 55; observatory at, 
70; observations at, 73; rainfall 
at, 73. 

Agathi: Stsbania grandiflora , as a 
hedge-plant, 160; as a shade tree, 
161; as a tree producing food pro- 
ducts, 164; medicinal uses of, 216. 

Age: distribution of population by* 
391. 

Agni: worshipped as a God, 522, 523, 
527. 

AgnihCthris: a sub-division among 
NainpQthiiis, 838. 

AgraS&la: a place of feeding attached 
to a temple, 602, 61 1 . 

Agur: author of the Church History, 
opinion on the Royal Procla- 
mation, 732; views on the New 
Concordat, 765. 

Ahalya; Indra’s guilty love towards, 
599- 

Ahatalla: a bishox> sent by the Pa- 
triarch, different names of, 695; 
difficulties of, 696. 

Aiyan A$ikal Thifuv&iikal, a king 
of Travancore, copper plate-grant 
of, 16 f 

Aiyanavar: 831. 

Ayyappan, a name of Sfistha, 58 5. 

Ayyappan M&rthftnda PiJlai : a 


general of Mah&i&ja 6ftma Varma, 
14. 

Akapporul; a literary work, com- 
mentator of, 11. 

AkftSa: ether, 584. 

Allah: 808, 811, 815. 

Alankftra, an art in poetry, 479. 

Allatius: 673. 

Alleppey: port of, 3 ; how a* 4*6? ; 
mud bank of, 63, 89, 90; view of 
Philip Lake on thomud hank of, 
91; population cl, 4 38L 

Alliance: with Britain, 2Q, 24* equa- 
lity the basis of, 29. 

Allopathy: interest taken by the 
Mai fcr&ja in, 36. 

Alangad: treaty with the *raja of, 
557, 558. 

Alaudin Khilji: emperor, musicians 
of the south taken by, 34. 

AJavan: a caste, 832. 

Alberuni: Muslim writer, 806. 

Albuquerque: landing of, 673 ; 
hatred of Muslima!, 810. 

Alexander 111, Nestoriau Patriarch: 
petition against Patriarch of Anti- 
och bv, 673. 

Alexander de Campo: Parampil' 

Cliandy, party of, 697, 700; cerise* 
oration as Bishop of Megara, 7Q3; 
relationship with the Dutch, 704;: 
death, 705. 

Alexander Valignano: arrival and 
Propaganda, 687. 

Alexandria St- Thomas: traditional' 
at, 655; visit of Fant&enus of, 665; 
A Jacobite bishop from, 673, 

Alfonso de Souza: a Portuguese* 
governor, 659. 

Alfred (King): embassy sent by, 666; 
alms sent by, 667. ••• 

Algae: 129. 
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Mi: the Yropttet’s son-in-law, M3. 

Alis: 66. 

ATpabudhis: tmlbarned 1 , image wor- 
ship by, 655, Bffi. 

Alv&nchCry Thampur&fckals ; reli- 
gious dignitary, invitation for 
Murajapom, 610) Position of; 838*. 

Alvares, Julius-.* Ft. leader of the 
independent Catholics', 767. 

Afwftr: Kultttekhara, an early king 
of Travanoore, 10; Ajw&rs Vive- 
k&nanda on, 516; Pfrabandha lite- 
rature of the Vaishnavite Saints, 
535; praise of ThixuvaH&r temple 
by, 602. 

Alwaye: a health resort, 4; Dip at, 93; 
cultivation of clianampu at, 186; 
Mutt at, 039; Synod of 754; river 
flowing through, 59. 

Amarabhujanga Pefum&l: shrine of, 
601. 

Ama?ak66a: enumeration of plants 
in, 121; Description of S&Stha in, 
585. 

Amba: a name of the goddess Sak- 
thi, 582. 

Ami: Trema Orientalis, as a shade 
tree, 161; fibre from, 191. 

Amm&na: a kind of amusement, 411. 

Ampalapula: a place of pilgrimage, 5; 
river flowing through, 60; a 
common hedge-plant at, 161, tem- 
ple of, 557, 589; guests starting for 
Murajapam at, 610, consecration 
etc., of the temple, 613, 014, 

Ampalavftsi: a caste among Hindus, 
369; literacy of, 398; details re- 
lating to, 832. 

Am pat tan: a caste among the Hin- 
dus, 836. 

Amphibians': description of the im- 
portant ones, 312, 613. 


m 

Amrithu: Tinoa^ora Cm&ifolia, 

medicinal uses* of £01. 

Am6a: one olthe three kinds of in- 
carnation, 534. 

Amusements: of the people in gene- 
ral, 411. 

Anakkattalai: Ayave SisalnUy fibre 
of, 19C. 

Anakkottii: a portion of a temple, 
588. 

Anakkujam: rainfall at, 73; . 

Attali: a kind of venomous snake, 
311. 

Anamalai: a portion of the Western 
Ghats, Flora of, 124. 

Anamudy: a peak in the Western. 
Ghats, soil of, 88. 

Ai \ a nda vail t £ waram : a Dtvi temple, 
consecration of, 557. 

Ananthank&du: original name of the 
place where Sri Pad m a n abh a6 v&nay 
temple now stands, 603; 605. * 

Anantha^ayanam: a name by which 
the Trivandrum temple is known, 
550. 

Ananthavratham: a fast, description 
of, 037. 

Anasuya: testing the chastity of, 
598. 

Anatolius: evidence of St. Thomas 
tradition, 050. 

Anchanad: area of the valley of, 49; 
position of, 54; river of, 04; 
growth of sandal at, 208. 

Anchuthampuian. p&tfu: a ballad, 
472- 

Andeas A 1 vacua, Mar: visit of, 712. 

Andhra Dravida bh&sha: a term used 
by Kumarilla Bhaffa, 489. 

Angabhangam: law of, 447. 

Ang&dipvram: rock at, 99. 

Angam&ie: Archbishop ^of, 677; 
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’Syrians under the Bishop of, 684; 
Mar Abraham consecrated Arch- 
bishop of, 685; Synod of, 689; 
Diocese of 692, 693* 
Ang&vasthram: upper garment, 414. 
Angelust Fr. appointed as Vicar 
Apostolic of Malabar, 707. 

Angler fish: 321. 

Anglican Communion: 651; faith 
and practice of, 790, 791. 

Angya: language of signs, 489-490, 
Animals: worship of, 62 2, 628. 
Animism: basic principles of, 629. 
Anirudha: conception of Vishnu as, 
579. 

Anjengo: land given to the English 
East India Company, 20; lake of, 
66; gazetteer of 671. 

Ankandal: Ceriops candolleana, uses 
of 200. 

AnkOlam: Alangium Salmfoliunt , 
medicinal uses of, 217; occult 
powers of, 233, 234. 

Anku6a: a weapon of Devi, 583. 
Annams: celestial swans, images at 
festivals of, 616. 

Annaprag&nam: a samsk&fa, 413. 
Annato dye: a dye obtained from 
Kuppa manjal (Bixa orellanu), 
199. 

Annie Besant: on re-incarnation, 
525. 

Aft&ftttikkar: a class of Christians, 
875. 

Antharjanams: Namputhirj women, 
839. 

Anth&diprasam: an art in the com- 
position of poetry, 478. 

Antioch: 653; 8ev«rus of 672; Patri- 
arch of, 673 ; help to Malabar 
Syrians from, 679, 80; appeal to 
the Patriarch of , 704; connection 


with, 742; visit of the Patriarch 
of, 748. 

Antony, Fr. Thondan&ttu: opposition 
movement by, 764. 

Ants: different varieties of, 331, 
332. 

Apatfa; the lower nature, 537- 
Apasthambha: an important Sfithra, 
840. 

Appan Thamputftn: a prose writer, 
502. 

Appearance: of the people in gene- 
ral, 404. 

Apostles: reference to, 648. 

Appu Neduftftftdi: a prose writer, 
502, 

Arabic: 562. 

Arachnida: a class which includes 
scorpions, spiders etc., 363. 

Araji: Nerium Odorum . poison of, 
239; flowers of, 255. 

Ar&mbojy: pass of, 57: rainfall at, 
72; velocity of wind at, 75; 
limestone deposits of 111; Iron 
deposits at, 1 16; a common shrub 
at, 209; Mughal Sirdar turned 
beyond the frontier of, 812. 

Arana, Polyalthia-Longifolia, as 
timber tree, 150; as avenue tree, 
150; fibre from, 192. 

Arana: a reptile, 302. 

Aranmujay: health resort, 5; river 
flowing through, 61; temple of, 
580; rajas of 852. 

Afaoyak^s: 526. 

Arfct: at Trivandrum, 607. 

Afayans: a fishing community, 837* 
Architecture: of temples, 586-588. 
Ardhanfcr'ltwafa, conception of Siva 
as, 545 ; 581. 

Ardfa: or Thixuv&thira, a day of 
great rejoioing toKefaJa, 635. 
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Arha: worshipped by Jainas, 545. 

Arei-Anjili: Antiaris Toxicaria , 

special interest of, 231-232; poison 
of, 240. 

Arienk&vu: pass of, 56; rainfall at, 
73. 

Aak^sari Maxavarman: invasion of, 
11, 13. 

A iyiftu Vftlcha: a ceremony perform- 
ed by the Mah&xaja, 621. 

Arjuna: 53S. 

Armenia: ‘Mare Hyrcanutn’, 660. 

Art: place of Katftaka]i in, 33; As 
seen in temples, 33; opinion of 
Mahatma Gandhi on the art and 
sacredness of the temples, 595. 

Artharthis: a class of devotees, 536. 

Arth&s: a class of devotees, 536. 

Arujalaperumal kCnl: inscription in 

11 . 

Arupalham pacchila. Jiuta Gravco- 
Iciis medicinal uses of, 211. 

Arakkavi: humorous name for 

Punarn Namputhiri, 477. 

Arya-elutfhu: Malay aj am name for 
Grandha script, 462. 

Afyappaftar: a caste among Hindus, 
841. 

Aryasam&jam: number belonging to, 
386; contribution of 638. 

Ashamboo Hills: snakes of, 305. 

Ashfabandham: a kind of cement, 
593. 

Ashtamangalyam: referred to, 615. 

Ashtarai Rchini: a sacred day ’ for 
Hindus, 634. 

Asj^amudy: lake of, 67; clay of, 

117 . 

Ashfapady: a work of Jayadeva, 
488. 

Ashta Sahasram: a section among 
Tamil Brahmans, 841. 


Aslitavaidyans: a class of Nampu- 
thifis, 839. 

Ascka: Bcript, 460. 

A6okam: Saraca Indica , medicinal 
uses of, 21C; flowers of, 255. 

Asramam: lake of, 67. 

Asura: slaying of, 584, £96, 616. 

A6walayana: site for the construe* 
lion of temples according to, 587; 
an important sQthra, 840. 

A6watfta: Ficus Bcligiosa. ’C'enera- 
tion for, 622. 

Aswathi Thifuna]: literary ability, 
31; contribution to Katfiakaji, 491. 

» AtchutharayadCva: 12; invasion of, 
14. 

Atehuthaiajavijayam: cited, 12. 

Atlur. Anona reticulata . edible fruit 
of, 179. 

At'hala Pfjja: 592. 

Athanasius: Patriarch’s nominee for 
Malankara, 734. 

Athanasius Mar Metropolitan: ar- 
rival of, 743; proclamation re- 
cognising him, 745; reforms of, 
746-747. 

Athanasius Mar Paulose: 754. 

Atliarva Vida: 518; on caste, 820. 

At'hichakka: Anona squamosa, poison 
of, 242. 

At'hipalam: Ficus Carica, 184. 

Atimian: realisation of, 525; unity 
with Brahman, 536; Githa idea of 
537; what it is, 539. 

Athri: a sage, 598.. ^ 

Atikai: the name of a caste among 
Hindus, 832. 

Aft am: types of, 490; (See Katliakali.) 

Attaprakaram, a guide book of histri- 
onic art, 471. 

Attavteisham: a special ceremony, 
593. 
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Attingal: R&ui of, 20; river of, 62; 
population of, ‘382 ; temple at, 
621. 

Attrimala: 73. 

Attuparuthy : 121; fibre from, 185, 
188; general, 194. 

Attuv&i p&mpu: a kind of snake, 
308-309. 

Avelon: 551. 

Avapakku: liicinus Communis, Oil 

from,. 202. 

Avatharana de^akam : a work of 
Adithya Varma, 602. 

Avath&rs: faith in, 521; one of the 
three kinds of incarnation 534, 
623. 

Ave6a: one of the three kinds of 
incarnation, 534. 

Avidya: 541. 

Avignon: a Pope of, 674. 

Avv&duthura: 473. 

Avyaktha: unmanifest, conception 
of Vishnu in the Padma Put&nam, 
579. 

Ayacut: referred to, 560. 

Ayani or Anjili: Arto carpus hirsuta 
fruit of, 121; as timber tree, 141; 
as a fruit tree, 174. 

Ayani unu: a feast before marri- 
age, 414. 

Ayikudi: river near, 65 ; rainfall at, 
72 . 

Ayilyam Thiiunai MahaTaja: prospe- 
rous reign 27; speech al the open- 
ing of the Trivandrum College, 35; 
advancement of literature during 
the time of, 501. 

Ayyippillai A$&n: author of Rama- 
kathapp&trib his works, 473. 

Ayurveda: Science of, 35; number of 
dispensaries of, 36: medicines of, 
207. 


B 

Babblers: a kind of birds, 279. 

Babul tree: Acacia arabica, the uses- 
of the bark of, 200. 

Babylon: appointment of a Metro- 
politan by the Patriarch of, 666;. 
assumption of the title of Patri- 
arch, 669; attempt of Menezes im 
inducing Christians to fall away 
from the Patriarch of, 672; help 
sought by the Malabar Christians , 
079, 683; application for a co- 
adjutor, 686; allegiance to the 
Patriarch of, 691. 

Babylonia: reference to the social’ 
amusements of, 412. 

Babylonian captivity: Papal autho- 
rity affected by, 674. 

Backwaters: 65; formations of, 128, 
The Veji Kayal, 66, 361: The Kati- 
namkujam Kayal, 66; The Anjen- 
go Lake, 66: The Edava and Nada- 
vara K avals, 66; The Paravfir 
Kayal, 67; The Ashtamudi Lake, 
07: The Kayamkujam Lake, 67; 
The Vembanad Lake, 67, 68, 295, 
320: The Kotungallur Kayal, 68; 
The Periv^r Lake, 68; The.Sas- 
thamkOtta Kayal, 68; The MaUa- 
kudi Kayal, 68; The Theng&pa$ta- 
Oam Lake, 68; ThePunthura Lake, 
6S. 

Badarayuoa Vyasa: 482. 

Badrinath: 33, 543- 

Baghdad: people accompanying 

Knaya Thom a from, 665; remo- 
val of the Sees of Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon to, 669; petition to the 
Caliph of, 673. 

Bahmini: dynasty, 811. 

Baiiley: dictionary of, 512. 
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Baker; a worker of the Church 
Mission Society, 775; on the set 
back caused to the Mission, 777. 

Bakrid: a national festival of the 
Muslim world, 815. 

B&Ia: a name of the goddess Devi, 
582. 

B&la Mart'handa Varma: construc- 
tion of a portion of the temple of 
Sri Padmanabha, 603. 

B&livadham : an Attakkatlia, 490. 

Bamboos: varieties of, 135-137. 

Baptism: 784, 785, 786, 787, 788, 
789, 790. 

Baptist: 651. , 

Barbarosa, Frederick: Emperor, 674. 

Barbets: a kind of birds, 287. 

Barbosa: on help rendered to the 
Muslims, 809. 

Bars: 66; of the Edava Nadayarn 
Kayal, 66; of Paravur Kaval, 67; 
Nlndaka 'a bar, 67; Kftyamkulam 
bar, 67; Cranganore, 68. 

Barsumas: school erected by, 669* 

Bartholomew Fra: on consideration 
to the Christians shown by the 
Maharaja, 16; on public security, 
23; on the settlement of Muslims, 
805. 

Basella: the climbing pasali, 171. 

Basil Catholicus, Mar: Metropolitan, 
712. 

Basselios II, Mar: ordination of, 756. 

Basselios III, Mar: consecration of, 
756. 

Bassnage: on St. Thomas tradition, 
661. 

Bats: 269-270. 

Batuta Ibn: about Q.uilon, 4. 

Bears: 268. 

Bees: keeping, 7; varieties and des- 
cription of, 335. 


Beetles: 338, 342. 

Belikkalpura: a portion of n temple, 
588. 

Beiivattom: 576. 

Benares: 518. 

Bernardino: Bishop, 763. 

BhadfadTpam: an important cere- 
mony in the Sri Padman&bha- 
swamy temple, 603; 608. 

Bhadrakaji: referred to, 832; 835. 

Bhagavad Gltha : veneration for, 
517; evolution of ideas of, 522; 
teachings of, 531; 536-538. Haveli 
on, 542; referred to, 547; on fasts, 
631. 

Bhagavatham: translation of 468; 
written by Niranam poet, 477; 
importance due to. 482; Elutlia- 
ch an’s rendering, 481; Devi, 547; 
reading of, 591; sculptures of the 
Stories of, 601,603. 

Bhagavathar: musician, 487. •* 

Bhagavathi: a goddess, 578, 582, 
485. 

Bhaifava; 539. 

Bhaktha: devotee, 552. 

Bhakthi: cult, 532- 

Bharadwaja: an important g5thra 
among NampQthiris, S40. 

Bharatha GatTia: a work of CheruS- 
scri. 478: 

Bharatham: translations of, 468; a 
Clmmp u, 477. 

Bharatha Natyain: a form of dance, 
487. 

Bharathar: a '•caste among the 
Hindus, 837. 

Bharathavarslia ; 528. 

Bhargava: a g&thra among NampQ- 
thiris, 840. 

BhashachaT ithi ani : on date of Pay* 
yannfir Pat tola, 472. 
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’Bh ash ak a 1 ad i p am : a work of Mala- 
matihalai'hu Namputhiri, 477. 

Bh&shami6ram: a mixed language 
used by the Niraoam poets, 478. 

Bhashap5shioi Sabha: an organisa- 
tion started to promote Malay al am 
literature, 502. 

Bh&shyakar&s: 518. 

Bhaskaia Ravi Varma: language 
of the paftayam of, 447 ; 452. 

Bhasmakuri: mark with ash, 408. 

Bhatfach&rya: on Bhagavad Gltha, 
542, 554. 

Bhattathiii: Mathur, 610 ; Thek- 
kedathu, 610. 

Bhavas: 548-49. 

Bhiman: second of the Pandav&s, 
images at festivals of, 616. 

Bh<5ja: a great literary genius of 
ancient times, 30; a ehampu, 483. 

Bhumi: Earth, worshipped as a 
Goddess, image of, 603. 

Bhumi parjgraha: a ceremony in con- 
nection with the construction of a 
temple, 5S7. 

Bhuthapandy: river flowing through, 
64. 

BhQthas: 57 it 

Bibliography: of physical features, 
85 ; Geology, 120 ; Flora, 259 ; 
Fauna, 366 ; People, 437 ; Lang- 
uage, 464 ; Literature, 515 ; 
Hinduism, 646-648; Christianity 
795-799 ; Islam, 816 and Castes 
and Tribes, 878. 

Bfj&kshaT&s: 550. 

Bikanir: Mah&faja of, 40; enuncia- 
tion of the points of good Govern- 
ment, by, 40. 

Bilingualism: 399. 

Bilwa: veneration for, 622, 623; 
628. 


Birds: 278; peculiar to the State, 
283. 

Birth rate: 376. 

Birth tree: 628. 

Bishoprics: hereditary succession 
prevented in, 702. 

Bison: 274. 

Blackbird: Bourdillon’s, 284, 

Bladder worts: 235. 

Blennies (rock skippers): 320. 

Blanford: 260; laughing thrush of 
peculiar to the Travancore hills 
283. 

Blavatsky, Madame: on the basic 
ideas of Theosophy, 643. 

Blindness: statistics of, 400. 

Blown sands: 106. 

Blue: Indian, a bird, 284. 

Blue bird: fairy, 285. 

Bodh&yana: an important suthra, 
840. 

Br.dinaikkammr: pass of, 56; skink 
of, 303. 

Bollensen, Dr.: 554. 

Booth, General: founder of the Sal- 
vation Army, 781. 

Bora: a class of Muslims. 876. 

Bourdillon, T. F. : book of, 122; des- 
cription of the Flora of Travan- 
core, 123; Babbler of, 278; nightjar 
of, 278; black bird of. 278. 

Brahachafanam: a section among 
Non- Malay ali Brahmans: 841. 

Brahma: a god of the Hindus, 
details relating to, 545, 546. 

Brahmacli&ri: 413. 

Brahmacharya Agramam: 413. 

Brahmadandi: Argemone mexicana 
medicinal uses of, 212. 

Brahmalokam: 612. 

Brahman: Unity with, 536; without 
attributes, 537; supreme being, 
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539, 540, 541, 543, 545, 554. 

Brahmans: literacy of, 3u6; Malay a|i 
section of, 837-838; Non.malayaii, 
841-842. 

Brahmapas: 522; opinion of Romesh 
Chandra Dutt, 526; vedic litera- 
ture, 529, 535, 538; Tan trie rules 
in, 548; reference to temples in, 
554. 

BrahmandaPu aoam: author of, 477. 

Br&hmani: a caste among Hindus, 
835. 

Brahmanism: degradation of 530, 
531. 

Brahma Sam a jam: population be- 
longing to, 386; reference to, 638/ 

Brass: lamps made of referred to, 
406; bracelets made of, 409. 

Brindaban: Gopisof, 534. 

Britto, John de: a missionery, 
martyrdom of, 17 

Britto, Stephen de: co-adjutor to the 
archbishop, 694. 

Brotherhood, The Great White: re- 
ferred to, 643. 

Brother Mission: marriage system, 
419; reference to, 651. 

Broun: observations of, 73. 

Bruce Foot: Description of the China- 
clay formation, 103. 

Buchanan Claudius: on the visit of 
St. Thomas, 657; quotation from, 
673; ‘Christian Researches’ quoted, 
679, 719 ; on church doctrines, 
720-21 ; description of the .a ttitude 
of the Maiankara Syrians, 722. 

Buchanan, Dr, Francis: A term in 
Geology coined by, 99. 

Buddha, The: 19, 529; worship of, 
531; mission of, 542, 545; caste 
system as noticed by, 821. 

Buddhism: 369; number of followers 


of, 386; converts to, 391; the 
growth of, 520; success of, 530; 

Bud-rot: a disease of the coconut 
palm, 13J. 

Bufo Fergusonii: an amphibian 
peculiar to Travancore, 312. 

Bugs: varieties and description of, 
351. 

Biihler, Dr. : on Vattelut’hu script, 
460. 

Buildings: number of, 381. 

Bulbuls: varieties and description of, 
279, 284. 

Burnell: view of the beginnings of 
Tamil literature, quoted, 443 f. n; 
view on Afya elut'hu quoted, 462. 

Bury: mentioned, 672. 

Bush Quail: varieties of, 292. 

Butterflies: description of, 342. 

c 

Cabbage: cultivation of, 170. 

Cabral, Alvares: one who brought the 
Indian Christians to the promi- 
nent notice of the Portuguese, 
675, 677. 

Calamina: martyrdom of St. Thomas 
at, 659. 

Caldwell, Dr.: on certain dialects, 
439; origin of the word Tamil, 441; 
Malayal am a member of the Dra- 
vidian family, 442; on the date 
of liamacbaTitbain, 443: on adop- 
tion of Sanskrit words, 449; on the 
Dra vidian languages, 457. 

Calicut: Albuquerques against Za- 
morin of, 678; fight between 
Arabs and the Portuguese, and 
others, 679. 

Caliph Walid: mentioned, 805. 
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Gantianore: unhappy incidents bet- 
ween Muha oamedans, and others, 
679. 

Cape Comorin: Land’s end, 5; 
climate of, 69 ; rainfall at. 73; 
marine beds of, 88, 103*105; teri 
of, 108; trigonometrical station 
near, 109; the coral fauna of, 1 10, 
sand dunes near, ill; garnets of, 
115; Fauna near, 295; Fishes of, 
321; shells of, 325; crabs of, 360; 
temple of, 556, 595; jurisdiction 
over the Latin Christians near, 
705. 

Cardamom: the State’s supply of, 0; 
Hills, 55; pass leading to the 
hills, 56. 

Cardole: an oil extracted from the 
pericarp of the cashewnut fruit, 
202 . 

Carmelites: arrival of, 097; position 
Weakened, 698; obstinacy of, 699; 
expelled by the Dutch, 703; return 
of, 704-5; headquarters of, 705; 
gain of, 70 regaining strength, 
76); the scare of, 762. 

Carnciro: effort at conversion, 680 

Carrots: 170. 

Caspian Sea: Referred to in connec- 
tion with the St. Thomas tradi- 
tion, 600 

Caste: 401; marks of, 408; clnpter, 
8 17; meaning of, 817; origin of, 
SI 8; in Mohammedanism, 8 8; its 
merits, 822; its defects, 823; fusion 
of, sub-castes, «&28; government, 
>40. 

Castetes, S. J.: observation of, 075. 

Castro, Thomas de: 707). 

Cat; family, 263-266, 

Catholics: Roman, 65 1 ; Independent, 
766; Latin, faith and practice of. 


787-788; Syrian, faith and practice 
of, 789-790. , r. 

Cauliflower: 170. < 

Centipedes: description of, 362. 

Ceremonies: of the Nampilthifjw, 
412-415. 

Ceylon: 666, 844, 845. 

Chacko, I. C. : opinion of, 91. 

Ch ail ley Joseph: classification of 
Indian States, 39. 

Chaitlianya: realisation of, 553; 
spirituality of, 637. 

Chakamar: a name for Paravane, 
860. 

Chakkaravar: a caste among the 
Hindus, 842. 

Chakkiliyan: a caste among the 
Hindus, 843. 

Chakora: a bird that drinks moon- 
light according to poetic concep- 
tion, 467. 

Chakra: symbol of Vishnu, 591. 

Chakrapani Variar: poet, 494. 

Chukravaka: a bird that separates 
itseLf from its mate at nightfall, 
467. 

Chakyar: a caste among the Hindus, 
kuthu of, 470; details about the 
caste, 833- 

Chula: images, 590. 

Chalcedon: Decrees of, 670; Mono- 
phy sites condemned at, 67 2» 

Chalukya; referred to, 531. 

Charna: panic um miliare , an article 
of food, 132, 

Chamatha: Butea frondosa , a lac- 
tree, 204. 

Champakkujam: story of the Mfilak- 
kalcha regatta at, 614. 

Champu: a class of literary works, 
referred to, 467; a prabandlia of 
MalamaMala t'hu Nainpathiri, 468; 
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naed: by the Chakvjw’, 47 1 ; details 

of, 475-477. 

Ch&mundi: n name for GodddSs 
6nkthi, 682- 

Chauampu: Crotalaria juncm , fibre 
of, 1 86, m> 

ChandanatH: Santalum album , oil 
from, 202 ; medicinal effect of, 208. 
ChandOgya Upanish&d: referred to, 
545. 

Ch^ndrStsav&m : a literary work, 
477. 

Ohankttmkuppy: Clerodendron iner- 
ini f 193. 

Ohangalam pai inda: Cissvs quadran- 
gulariff , medicinal uses of, 216. 
Changan&6S§ry: a Taluk, rock east 
of , 95; immigration to, 385; propor- 
tion of Hindus at, 388 : Christians 
at, 390 ; Diocese of, 767. 

Ohanthu McnSn O.r a prominent 
prose writer, 502. 

Chappangam: Caesalpima sappa, 
dye obtained from, 199. 

Charaka: ancient Indian System ot 
Medicine referred to, 35. 

Charles: a Dutch Doctor, referred u>, 
712. 

Charnookite: series of, 88 ; terrane 
of, 9 \ 93 ; analysis of, 94. 
Chfirthu: memo or note, 6<9. 
Ch&n&lvas: an agnostic religious 

sect, 528, 552. 

Charter Act: referred to. 20. 

Cli&ru: Holigarna arnottifina, uses 
of, 236 ; peculiarities of, 237.’ 
Ch&t'han&r: referred to, 450. 
Chathakuppa: Peucedanvm graveo * 
lens, uses of, 23^* 

Ghathiixakka, 4i: * Euphorbia anti . 
quorum 'as a 1 - hedge plant, 159 ; 
poison of, 240. 1 


( ;hatlm xappay&r : psopkoaarpnub del 
tra)gqm<Mms, > , an artirtld • of 

food, 164. ’ / ' 1( Mil) 

Cha t tavariok ; oode Of law in 

days, of Dharma 6&ja quoted, 
22-23. i. ' ) 

("hattiata: church at, 705 . . u'v 

Chaulam: tonsute, a ceremony of 
the NamputhiDS, 413. . « 

GhSwakk&de an early i church » at, 
664. l 

Ghavajakk&tair a caste among 
Hindus, 843. 

Chayakkaran: a washerman caste, 
843. 

Chayei: ail ancient Church at, 664. 
Chelapparampu Namputhiri, a poet, 
485. 

CheHum^tfiodayam: poem, 477. 
Ohelonia: turtles and tortoises, 297. 

( > hem i >ak a m : Mi ch r l ia Oh a m pa Jca , 
203 ; flowers of, 252. 

Ohempaka /aman: a title, 858 
Chompakai&ciy: Kunchan Nambiyar 
at, 495 ; The^&ja and the temple, 
613 

Chempi.t it* hi; Hibiscta tomsinen- 
sis, fibre from, 195; flowers of, 
254 . 

Chemprol: a family of Kfcil thampu- 
lans, 851. 

Chempu: Colocasia antiquorum t as 
an article of food, 107. 

Glnna: Amoi phophulus Campanula’ 
tu*y as an article of food, 167. 
Chong inmii : unUcrgrouifd river from, 
91 ;4iemple of, 617. 

Chennas Namputhiri: 476. 

Ohe-a: capital of*,!; Maharaja men- 
tioned by name as, 10j the despent 
f^om, 1 1 ; IMdem of,l t ; victory of, 
13; genius of, 30; menfcipimd, 825. 
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<Jh€ramahad€vi: a former residence 
of the rulers of Travancore, 11. 

Chframar: 829, 861. 

'Chgfam&r Mahftjana Sangham: an 
organisation, 862. 

€h€ranallur: iron foundry at, 116, 

ChSXapampu: a kind of snake, 307. 

Cberiyan, P: on the steps taken by 
the Portuguese, 686; on the 
reforms introduced by Abraham 
Malpan, 740; on the Mar Thoma 
Church, 752-53. 

Cberiyan Mappija, Kattakkayat'hil: 
an author, 505. 

Cherkkuru: Semecarpus anacardium 
uses of, 199. 

'Cherupayar: Phaseolus mungo , as a 
food grain, 163. 

‘Cheru66£ri Namputhiri: a poet, lan- 
guage used by, 453; Krishnagattm 
478, 479. 

Oheiaivalli kilangu: Dioscarm acnt - 
lote : root- tubers, 168. 

Chetti; a caste among Hindus, 843. 

Chidambaram; 553; 619. 

Chlni: Tetrameles nudiflora, as tim- 
ber tree, 146, 147. 

Ohinkafappaliy: cultivation of eba- 
nam at, 186. 

Chirayinkll: a taluk, Christians in, 
390; Muslims in, 391; sex ratio, 
394, 

CJhit'hira Thirunaj MahAr&ja, Sri; 
installation of, 28; personal con- 
tact, with King Emperor, 28; insti- 
tution of bi-cameral legislature by, 
42; compliments paid by Lord 
WilUngdon, to, 46; Installation 
speech, 46; Temple Entry Procla- 
mation, 47; patronage of Katfha- 
kali, 494; encouragement of litera- 
ture, 512. 


Chit, hi x a Vishu; an important day 
for the Hindus, 637, 

ChithfakQdam; a stone basement for 
the idols of serpents, 624. 

Chithrapuram: importance of, 4. 

Chittftr: a small stream, 65. 

Oh Mam: or gum vulgare , 133* 

ChO} As: attempt made for political 
supremacy by, 1 3; language of the 
country, 445; conquest of Madura 
by, 460; reference to the religion 
of the people, 531; persecution of 
K&m&nuja by, 543; style of 
architecture, 611; conquest of 
Ceylon, 844. 

ChOvan: a name of the Ilavas, 844. 

Christianity: chapter, 649-799- 

Chry sos tome, St: referred to, 656. 

Chud&maoi, Kerala: a royal title, 

10 . 

Chiiodappana: Caryota arms , 151; 
fibre from, 189. 

Chuorampuvajiy: vides 'pallida ; fibre 
from, 185. 

Ohurakk&i: Lagenaria mdgaris, a 
vegetable, 166. 

Churches: ancient, 5; number of, 
381 ; universal, 663; the first, 664. 

Chuvannulli: Allium cepa % uses, 2^9. 

Cistercians: a religious order, 680. 

Civets: 265. 

Civil condition: of the people, 394- 
395. 

Olay: deposits of, 100, 106; China, 
117. 

Clement, XI, Pope: 708. 

Climate: details of; 69-71; data of, 

- 78. 

Coast line; details, 68, 

Cochin; Dutch abandoning the &&ja 
of, 18; acquiring of temples of, 558; 
visit of Vasco de Gama, 677*678; 
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Portuguese authorities at, 681 ; 
Tisit of Albuquerque 678 ; Bishopric 
of, 683; suffragan B@e, 684; permis- 
sion granted by the $ftja to carry 
on propaganda, 687; promise of help 
by the li&ja to Menezes, 689; title 
to the $aja, 693; complaint to the 
Ruler of, 696; protection to Arch- 
deacon by Prince Gcda Varma, 
701; li&ja taking oath at Suchln- 
d ram, 599. 

‘Cockroaches: 328, 

♦Coconut: uses of, 5; wild variety, 
152; fibre from the palm, 190; oil 
from, 201. 

Oolachel, (Kolachel): port of, 3; 
plateau of 107,108, 111; mussel, 
326. 

Collins: dictionary, 511. 

Committees: Text Book Committee, 
499; Devaswom Separation Com- 
mittee, 560, 5i3, 569 ; Temple 
Entry Committee, 575, 576; Sam- 
bavar Elevation Committee, 406; 
The Quilon Committee appointed 
to enquire into the rival claims of 
Mar Athanasius and Mar Cyril, 
745. 

Communications: 36. 

Oomphocius: a king, 713- 

Comte: on caste system, 822. 

Concordat: 763; new, 765. 

Oonji: rice gruel, 410. 

Co-operation: number of women en- 
gaged in, 44. 

Connemara, Lord: description of the 

State by, 2. 

Constantinople: Patriarch of, 668. 

Coral reefs: 109. 

Cordierito: 96. 

Coromandel: coast, St. Thomas at, 
652; probability of coming of St. 
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Thomas, 660; rainfall of the coast 
of, 71; cyclone, 77. 

Cosmos Indicopleustes: Alexandrian 
traveller, 665; on Persian bishops 
in Malabar, 671. 

Cotton, Sir Henry: on caste system, 
823. 

Cotton tree: Eriadendron anfractuo- 
sum t 186. 

Council : Legislative, establishment 
of, 27, 42; reference to the Privy 
Council, 41. 

Cousins, J. H-: on sculptures in 
temples, 33. 

Cow: respect for, 52 1. 

Crabs: 360. 

Oranganore (Koduftftallur): Bar of, 
68, Church of, 664 ; Franciscan 
college at, 682 ; students of the 
seminary of, 684; Jesuit Father 
for the episcopal see of, 7**8 ; 
Jesuit archbishop of, 718; Jesuits 
at, 760. 

Crawford: investigations of, 88, 90. 

Credit Bank: 47. 

Crickets: 330. 

Crow: 278. 

Crocodiles: 295, 296. 

Crustacea: 357. 

Oryptogamia: 244. 

Ctesiphon: a principal see of the 
Nestorians, 699. 

Cuddalore: sandstone of, 86. 

Cullen: Investigations of mud bank 
at the instance of, 90 ; Limestone 
bed near Quilon first noticed by, 
102; graphite noticed by, 1 18. 

Culture: common bond of, 31 ; 
currents, 33. 

Curzon, Lord: description of the 
State by, 2; visit of, 38; on Chris- 
tian population in Travancore, 649- 
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Cycads: 153. 

Cyclones: 74, details of, 76*77. 

Cyril, Mar: consecration of, 715; 
at the Mftvelikkara synod, 737; 
sent by patriarch, 744 ; defeat of, 
745. 

Cyril Mar of Alexandria: 668, 669. 


D 

Dakhani: a class of Mussalmans, 876. 

Dakshay&gam: an &ttakkatha com- 
posed by Ifavimman Thampy, 
493. 

DakshiOas: fees, 609. 

Dakshiofswar : realisation of Sri 
R amakrishna at, 553. 

Dams: Aruvikkara, 62; Pechippara, 
6 \ ; Feriyar, 68. 

Damayanthi: story of, 468, 492. 

D&mSdaTan Kartha: translation of 
the Bhagavad Githa by, 506. 

Dam&daran Nambiy&r, Kalakkat'hu: 
497. 

D&nain: offerings, 564, 575. 

Darbha: a grass used ^in religious 
ceremonies, 623. 

Darina Paftanam: 807. 

Darsaiias: the six schools of Indian 
philosophy, referred to, 535. 

Dasyu: P. T. Srlniv&sa Iyengar on 
rites, 519, dark-skinned people, 
818 . 

Date plum: Diospyros kaki, a fruit- 
tree, 182. 

Dath&threya: 598. 

Day: the author of the 'Land of the 
Perum&ls’, 673 ; description of the 
Malabar Church, 702 ; on the 
supposed conversion of Ch§Tam&n 


PeTum&l, 806; on Muslim converts* 

m. 

Day&nanda Sara swat by: teachings 
of, 638. . 

Deaf-mutes: number of, 400. 

Deccan trap: 86, 87. 

Deer: the different varieties of, 275- 

276 . 

Deities : chief deities worshipped r 
578 ; Vishnu, 578-580 ; Siva, 680- 
58 >; Sakthi, 582-583; Ga»€6a, 
583-584 ; Subrahmooya, 584 
Sastha, 585. 

De Montessus de Bailor© : Seismo- 
< logical observations by, 92. 

Denha, Mar: a bishop, 676. 

Density : of population compared,. 
37J . 

Derris: an insecticide, 238. 

Devay&ni: consort of Subrahmonya,. 
584. 

Devaswom: incorporated, 560; sepa- 
ration of, 567 ; proclamation, 571. 
Devaswom Manual: referred to, 588. 
Devaswom vaka: 573. 

Devi: 582. 

Devikujam: precipitation at, 73;. 

vegetation of, 124* 

Dewar: description of a bird By, 
279, 289. 

Dhafiyaykkal; a class of Christians,. 
664. 

DharmaTajyam: 1. 

Dharma6&str&s : 14 ; teachings of, 
525; reference to the existence of 
temples in, 554. 

Dharma sutras: reference to, temples 
in, 554; importance of sacraments 

535. y ir 

Dhwajam: Flag staff of a temple, 
588. 

Dhwajaprathishta: 
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tbe Dhwaja, 59 4* 

Diamper St. Thomas: festival at, 
068; synod of> 071; 090-091; 
Decrees of the synod, 691-692. 

Diego: fr. 70S. 

Dip: at various parts of the state, 
93 . 

Dionysius: 1; consecration of, 717; 
investigation into the antecedents 
of, 719. 

Dionysius II: consecration of, 730; 
death of, 731 . 

Dionysius III: consecration of, 731; 
policy of, 733. 

Dionysius IV: consecration, 733; 
threat of excommunication, 734. 

Dionysius V: 747-748. 

Dionysius, Mar Joseph: 752; reforms 
of, 753-754. 

Dionysius, Mar Geevarghese: 754. 

Dionysius Michael: consecration of, 
750. 

DTp&iadhana: the waving of light in 
front of the image of a deity, 593. 

D'p&vali: an important festival for 
the Hindus, 636. 

Divi divi pods: Caesalpinia roriaria. 
Tanning material obtained from, 
200 . 

Divisions: natural, 3; area and des- 
cription of each, 61,52; rainfall, 
80; density in, 371; houses in, 380. 

D'Lannoy: referred to, 16, 759. 

Dog: 267. 

Dolphin: 277- 

Domestic service: statistics relating 
to, 402. 

Dominicans: a religious order, 680, 
695. 

Dohatoi do-hdjutor to the Jesuit 
Archbishop, 695, 

Don Salvador dos Reis: Jesuit Arch- 


bishop of Cranganore, 718. 

Doves: Varieties and descriptions Of,, 
292, 295. 

Dragon flies: 330. 

Drama: 504. 

Drfivida (Dramila): 439. 

Dr&vidabh&sha: 444. 

Dravidian: origin, 45,369; languages, 
439; forms of speech, 440, Dravi- 
dian civilization, 825. 

Dress: of the people in general, 407,. 
408. 

Drongo: the king crow, 280. 

Drosera: insectivorous plants, 235. 

Drought: periods of, 74. 

Drury: on resin obtained from Peru- 
max am, 198. 

Drury, Captain: on ihe origin of the 
Alleppey mudhank, 89- 

Ducks: 294-293. 

Durga: a name of Divi, 524. 

Dutch, ihe: 18; monopoly on spices, 
225: object of their coming, 652; 
relationship with Christians, 702; 
decree of the government at 
Amsterdam, 706; transportation 
of John, 714. 

Dwellings; of the people in general, 
404. 

Dyes: from plants, 197-199. 

Dykes: 97. 

Dyu: the sky, referred to, >522-523. 

E 

Eagle: description and varieties of r 
291-292. 

Earthquakes: details relating to, 92. 

Earwig: an insect, 328. 

East India Company: reference to, 
19; grant of land to, 20; good 
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governance of the .country before 
the commencement of the relation- 
ship with, 21; powers of inter- 
vention granted to, 24; entrust- 
ment to, 25; alliance with the 
Mah&r&ja a valuable asset to, 717. 

Ebedjesus: Chaldean Patriarch, 684. 

Edentata order: 277. 

Edessa: referred to, 663; church at, 
656. 

Education: progress of, 34; of girls, 
43; number of institutions, 381. 

Eels: 316. 

Ek&dadi: an important feast for the 
Hindus, 633. 

El&kkaUi: Euphorbia nivulia , as a 
hedge plant, 1 69. 

Elam: Elettaria cardamomum , a 
spice, 226. 

Elanji: Mimusops elenji, uses of, 200, 
203. 

Elaif tha : Zizyphus jujuba , 182. 

Elavu: Bombax mat aba ri cum, a tim- 
ber tree, 147. 

Elegies, Malay ajam: 610. 

Elias Patriarch: consecration of 
bishops by, 676. 

Eiias 111: Patriarch, 756; visit of, 
757. 

Elias, Mar Catholicus: 712. 

Elephantiasis: statistics relating to, 
400. 

Elephants: 273-274. 

Elilampala: Alstonia Scholar is, me- 
dicinal effect of, 213. 

Elini Adan: an ancient chieftain, 
601. 

Eliot, Sir Charles: on pre-existence 
and transmigration, 520; on wor- 
ship, 52 1 ; on deities, 524. 

El Masudi: an Arab traveller and 
merchant, 806. 


Elunuttikkfcr: a Section among Chris- 
tians, 875. 

Elut'hachan, Kafun&kaTan: author 
of Brahm&ndapux&nam, 484. 

Elut'hachan, Thunchatfhu &&m&nu- 
jan: contribution to Maniprav&la, 
453-454; by Burnell referred to, 
462; reassertion of the native 
element in the works of, 466; 
Kilipp&ttua of, 480-481; his works, 
481-483. 

Emmanuel: inquiry relating to the 
St. Thomas tradition by king, 
658; Vasco de Gama and king, 676. 

English: influence of, 455; as a langu- 
age in use, 459. 

Ephesus: council of, 668; decrees of, 
669. 

Ephreme, St: referred to, 656. 

Er&dis: a sub-division among S&man- 
tbas 850. 

Eusebius: bishop of Caessarea, re- 
ferred to, 665. 

Eutychus: One Nature theory of, 
672. 

Erumfly: Ettajls of, 188. 

Erukku: Calotropis gigantea , fibre of 
196; medicinal uses of, 214; where 
commonly found, 251. 

EGanku: Azima Utracantha : medi- 
cinal uses of, 219. 

Ethiopia: referred to, 652, 660. 

EttaxaySgam: referred to, 602. 

Ethirtha puja: 592. 

Ettumamjr: dip at, 93; soil near, 95; 
temple at, 557; method of propitia- 
ting the deity* of, 591; image of 
the deity, 619; details rotating to 
the temple of, 620. 

Everret: appointment as judge dur- 
ing Munro’s administration, 772. 

Ezechiei: 714. 
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F 

Factory: at Vilinjam, 20. 

Fairfield: rainfall at, 73- 
Faith and practices: Jacobite Syri- 
ans, 784; Anglicans, 790; Jacobite 
Syrian (Orthodox) Church, 785; 
Latin Catholics, 787; Lutheran 
Mission, 792; Mar Thomites, 786; 
S. I. U. Church, 791 ; Syrian Catho- 
lics, 789. 

Families: number of, 380. 

Fasts, feasts, and festivals: Hindu, 
631-637; Ananthavratham, 637; 
Ashtami Echini, 634; Chitftira 
vishu, 637; Dlp&vali, 636; Ekada^i, 
633; Gayathrijapam, 636; Goufi- 
vratham, 636; Navarathri, 634; 
New Moon, and Full Moon 633; 
Pongal, 636 ; PradCsham. 633; 
Shashti, 632; Sivarathri, 035; Sri 
llama Navami, 637; Thivuvathira, 
635; Thrkkarthika, 635; Upakar- 
mam, 635; Vatalakshmi vratham, 
636 ; Vinftyaka chathurtlii, 634; 
Week-days, 634; Yugadipandika, 
637; Muhommadans, 814-815; 
ll&msan, 814; Mohanam, 814-815; 
IJakrid, 815. 

Fatima: a daughter of the Prophet 
Muhammad, 813. 

Fauna: general, 260; Mammals, 261; 
Birds, 278; Reptiles, 295; Fishes, 
313; Invertebrates, 322; Insecta, 
327. 

Felidae: 263. * ' 

Felspar: microperthibic, 95, 96*97. 
Ferguson: on the iora, 279; collection 
of skink, 303. 

Fermor, Sir Lewis: conclusion of, on 

rocks, S3. 

Ferrary Bernardino : attempt at 


conversion, 680. 

Fetishism: referred to, 629. 

Fibre: plants producing, 184-196- 

Filicales: reference to, 244. 

Finance: reference to, 40-41. 

Fish: Angler, 321; seer, 318; sucker, 
320; sun, 321; sword (sail fish), 
319. 

Fisheries: yield etc., 7. 

Fishes: butter (pomfrets), 317; cat, 
316; cow, 321; damsel, 318; dog, 
314; file, 320; flat, 319; flying, 317; 
globe (puffers), 321; guitar, 315; 
needle, 317; saw, 314; scabbard 
(Hair tails), 319; scorpion, 320. 

Fleas: 357. 

Flies: 355, 356- 

Flora: Chapter, 121; of the dry zone, 
124; the sub-tropical zone, 124: 
rain forest tract, 135; monsoon 
forests, 126; midland regions, 127; 
indigenous grasses supplying /ood 
grain, 131; other economic glasses, 
133; shade trees, 161; vegetables 
and other food products, 162; 
plants producing edible fruit s, 171; 
fibrous plants, 184; trees yielding 
gums, resins, dyes and tanning 
materials, 197; plants yielding oil, 
200: principal lac trees, 2(3; 
medicinal plants, 204; spices, con- 
diments and seasoning herbs, 225; 
plants of special interest, 231; 
poisonous .plants, 238; herbal 
antidotes to poisons, 242; sand 
binding plants, 250: plants with 
showy or scented flowers, 252; 
ornamental foliage plants, 256. 

Flycatcher: bird, 280, 285. 

Flying gurnard; 321. 

Forests: area of, 5; reserve, 3; 
vegetation of, 125. 
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Fowl: jungle, 292* 

Fox, Dr. Cyril: 99; on the importance 
oflignite, 101. 

Fox: flying, 289. 

Franciscan friars: reforms of, 677; 
reference to, 080. 

Fraser, Col: 741, 7/3. 

French: reference to, 652. 

Frogs: 312, 313- 

Fruits: common varieties of, 6; 
plants producing, 171. 

Fungi: parasite, 129, 130. 

G 

Gabriel, Mar: arrival of , 7 1 1 ; rivalry 
with Mar Thomas, 714. 

Gallinae: 292. 

Gamble: referred to, 144. 

Ganapaty&s: referred to, 539- 

Gaijdaki: S&iagr&mams of, 590. 

Gandhi, Mahatma: opinion about, 
Travancore Police, 41; on the art 
and sacredness of the temples of 
the State, 595; on Sr! Mma- 
kiishna, 640. 

GaUcSa: reference to, 523; worship 
of, 583-584. 

Ganganath Jha, i)r: opinion quoted, 
526. 

Ganja: Gaunabis saliva, 223. 

Gar bh agriha: Sanctum sanctorum , a 
temple, 588. 

Garcia: successor of Stephen de 
Brifcto, 695; rivalry with Ahatalla, 
696; Syrians under him, 697; 
death of, 708, 

Garcinia: 197. 

Gardner, Prof: referred to, 554. 

Garnet: details of place of occurrence 
etc., 115. 


Garth waite: reference to the Mala- 
ya] am grammar of, 512. 

Garuda: worship of, 535. 

Garudakkodi: Aristolochia indica , 
221; uses, 241; an antidote, 242. 
243. 

Gastropoda: 323. 

Gauda S&raswath&s: reference to, 
838; number of, 842. 

Gaufivratham: an important reli- 
gious day, 636. 

Gauthama: a sage of ancient times, 
598, 599. 

G&yatri: reference to, 517, 636, 834. 

Geevarghese, Mar Severius: consecra- 
tion of, 754. 

Geology: general, 86; Economic, 111. 

George Archdeacon: appointment, 
685; entrusted with the manage- 
ment of church, 688; rivalry, 691. 

George, Mar: fifth Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, 712- 

George, St.: church mentioned of, 
675. 

Gibbon: cited, 662, reference to, 672. 

Gilbert Slater: reference to, 824. 

Gneisse: 97. 

Goa: 652; evidence of St. Thomas 
tradition at, 659; inquisition, re- 
ferred to, 680; arrival of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, 681; Metropolitan See, 
684; council at 6^5; authority of 
the primate of, 720. 

Gold: finds of, 116. 

Gold Mohar tree: Poinciana regia , 
as avenue tree, 156. 

Gondophores: reference in connection 
with the St. Thomas tradition, 
652, 660. 

Gondwanas: referred to, 86. 

GSpichetty Thavajam: pass leading 
to, 56. 
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Gopinatha Rao:’ inscription dis- 
covered by, II; on vattelut'hu, 
459; on Sftstha, 585. 

Gcpls: of Rrindaban, 534. 

GSpuram: the main outer entrance 
of a temple, 58$. 

Gothras: a class by which Brahmins 
are divided, 840. 

Gouri Lekshmi Bftyi R&ni: relation- 
ship with English East India 
Company, 25 ; accomplishment 
of the mother of Sw&fchi Thi ru- 
ns 1, 31; literary excellence of 
the letters of, 501. 

Gouri Pftrvathi B&yi Rani: streng- 
thening of the alliance with the 
company, 25; literary* merit of 
the letters referred to, 455, 501; 
encouragement to literature, 511; 
liberal help to the Christians, 728. 

Governodorachan Paramakil: work 
of, 501. 

GOvindfteharya: reference to, 538. 

G5vinda D&s: on caste system, 823. 

GSvinda Maiar: reference to, 34. 

G5vindaPi|Jai, A.: author of Thir'uk- 
kural, 500. 

GOvinda PilJai P.: author of Mala- 
y&ia Bh&shftcharithram, 472; opin- 
ion of, 500. 

Grant Duff, Sir M. E-: description 
of the State quoted, 2. 

Graphite: an economic mineral, 118. 

Grass: indigenous supplying food 
grains, 131; economic, 133; lemon 
guinea, Sudan, Napier, 1<J4.* 

Grass-hopper: 329-330. 

Gregory: consecration of Archdeacon 
Thomas, 704, 710; successors of, 
711. 

Grierson, Sir George: linguistic sur- 
vey of India, 442; on the age of 


Malay ft | am, 444; observations re» 
lating to the spoken dialect, 456. 

Grihasth&Grama: referred to, 414. 

GuhaD&tftaswamy Temple: 597. 

Gunfts: 546; 58 2 . 

Gundert: as a lexicographer, 469; on 
PayyannQr payola, 472; on Telli- 
cherry ohronicles , 500. 

Guru-gltha: 477. 

GuruvftyQr: the temple and Narft. 
yaua Bhatfathiri, 483, §53; refer- 
ence to the well at AmpalapuJLai, 
615. 


H 

Hadis: an authority for the principles 
of Islam, 801. 

Haj: an important function of the 
Muslims, 815. 

Hajaj: a Viceroy of the Eastern 
Provinces, 805- 

Halifax Earl of: 45. 

Hamilton's: plateau, 53. 

Hamsvathi-Rik: quoted, 523- 

Hanhury: referred to, 129. 

Hanny, Major: on the fibre obtained 
from kurunthotti. 187- 

Hanuman: worship of, 534. 

Harappa: finds of, 5J9. 

Hares: varieties and description, 
271. 

Harijan sevak sangh: 40fi. 

Haripad: important valijrftd in the 
temple of, 58ff;. description of the 
temple of, 612-13; Adramam at, 
641. 

Harihara: conception of, 54 5. 

Harsha: reference to, 30. 

Hassan: 808. 

Heber: Bishop, 734. 
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Hebrew; conception of divine word 
in, 551. 

Hedge hogs: 268. 

Helix Vittata; 104-106, 326. 

Hen, water: 293. 

Henry, 1: reference to, 674. 

Herbs: seasoning 225; antidotes to 
poisons, 242.44. 

Herocletos: on the principle under- 
lying the universe, 65 1 . 

Herodiones: order, 294. 

Heron: 294. 

Hideyoshi: 18. 

High Court: Motto of, 41; finding 
on the assumption of DSvaswoms, 
559; Decision of the review peti- 
tion presented by Mar Geevarghese, 
756. 

High Ranges: Its present condition, 
3-4; description of, 53; climate of, 
70 ; the month of maximum 
precipitation at, 71; fauna of, 
264, 283, 285; skink of, 303; 
density population, 371; immi- 
grants to, 385- 

Hijira: starting of, 804. 

Hill, Sir Leonard: observations of 
on climate, 70. 

Hill tribes: 868-74. 

Hindi: Encouragement by Govern- 
ment, 459. 

Hinduism: Evolution of ideas, 522; 
not mainly Aryan 517; Pre-Aryan 
elements of, 519; ifrhat it is, 521; 
modern currents, 637. 

Hippolytus: refeiefcoe to St. Thomas 
tradition, 666. 

Hira: hill of, 802. 

Hiranya Garbha: hymn, 523; mani- 
festation as, 546. 

Hoare, Sir Samuel: praise to Maha 
Tftja by, 45. 


Hobby, Indian; 292. , 

Hoopoe: a common ground-feeding 
bird, 290. 

Hopkins: 521. 

Hombill: 290. 

Hornell: quoted, 820. 

Hortus Maiabaricus: a work on 
Botany. 704. 

Hough: History of Christianity by, 
663, 654; on Indian Church, 680; 
on synod of Diamper, 691; on the 
plight of Put'henkur Syrians, 726. 

Horse, Mackerel: 318. 

Houses: occupied, 379. 

Howard, Rev.: on the favourable 
circumstances of the Christians, 
735. 

Hultczh: inscription edited by, 11. 

Hunter, Sir William: ‘India of the 
Queen’ quoted, 23; on St. Thomas’ 
visit, 654, 665; on caste system, 
823. 

Hyaena, Striped: 266- 

Hyder Ali: Mah&r&ja’s help to the 
English in their wars with, 29; 
reference to, 812. 

Hymenoptera: 332. 


i 

Id ay a ns: another name for Yftdavas, 
867. 

Ignatius Loyola: founder of the so- 
ciety of Jesus, 680. 

Ignatius Peter, III: Patriarch of 
Antioch, 748. 

Ijma: referred to, 801: 

Ilachampakam: Plumeria acvMfolia, 
medicinal uses of, 214. 

Ilamko AtOcaJ: work of, 30; 443; 465. 

Ilav&Diyan: a caste, 844. 
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Ilav&s: reference to, 369, 391, 558; 
details relating to the caste, 844- 
846. 

Ilav&t'hi: a caste, 846. 

IJayathu: a caste, 846. 

Illakk&r: a sub-division among 
N&yars, 858, 

Illam: the name for Namputhiri’s 
residence, 406. 

Ilmenite: 113. 

Iluppa: Bassia longifolia , gum from, 
198; oil of, 201; medicinal uses of, 
218. 

Images: significance of, 555; classi- 
fication of, 590. 

Imaya Varamban Nedum Chefal 
A^an: reference to the conquest 
of, 13. 

Imhoff, Van: Maharaja Mart'handa 
Varma’s reply to, 19. 

Inchi: Zingiber officinalis, uses of 
227; reference to manga inchi, 228. 

Indas: endorsement, 455. 

India Orientalis Christiana: reference 
to, 673; John described in, 714. 

Indra: 522, 523; god of the heavens, 
527; story of his purification, 598- 
99, 

Indus: religion of the people, 519; 
reference to the civilisation, 521. 

Infant marriage: 421. 

Infirmities: statistics relating to, 400. 

Inheritance: 421. 

Insecta: 327-357. 

• • 

Insurrection: reference to, 24. 

Interpleader suit: Details relating 
to, 755. 

Interportal convention: reference to, 
28. 

Invertebrate; 322. 

Iqr*: 27& 

Ir'ayimman Thampi: contribution to 


Katfiakali, 496. 

Iron: 116. 

Iiuthalaip&mpu: 305: 

Irwin, Lord: visit of, 28. 

ISanagutu Paddhathi: reference to, 
554. 

Islam: 367; chapter, 800-16; the 
Prophet, S00; the spread of Islam, 
804; Travancore and Islam, 811; 
fasts and feasts, 814. 

I6wara: 537, 540, 541; thantras 
emanated from, 548; puja, 550. 

Ithihasa: reference to, 467, 819- 

Itti: Dalbergia lalifolia, 140. 

Itfi Thomas Ivat'hanar: confidante 
of Archdeacon, 698. 

Ivanios, Mar: first Catholicos, 755. 

Ivanios, Mar Metropolitan: 755; 
joining the Roman Catholic 
church, 757, 769. 

Iyengars: caste marks of, 408, 811. 

lyeyasu: reference to, 18. 

J 

Jaballaha, Mar: a Bishop, 676. 

Jackal: 267. 

Jacob Baradaeus: 672. 

Jacob, Mar: a Bishop, 676; attempt 
to ‘latinise’, 684; teaching of 
Nestorian doctrines, 686. 

Jacobites: derivation of the name, 
672; religious heads of, 673-674; 
observances of, 1 ' 20 ; later history 
of, 753; faith and practices of, 
784; orthodox, 785; number be- 
longing to, 390. 

Jacob, Vicar General: consigned to 
the inquisition, 686. 

Jainas: number belonging to, 386; 
God of, 545. 
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Jainism: 369; reference to, 391; pro- 
gress of, 529-30; the worship, 533; 
principle of Ahimsa generated by, 
535. 

Jalamthiratti: Coculus hirsutus. 
special interest of, 231. 

James Mill; on caste system, 823. 

Jan&rdhanam: a place of pilgrimage, 
553. (See Varkala). 

Jasmines Jaaminum , species, 203. 
J&thakas: 819. 

Jftthakarmam: ceremony among 

Nampiithiris, 412. 

Jathi: Indian term for caste, 817. 

J&thi niroayam: main castes 

mentioned in, 826-27. 

J&thikk&maram: Myristica fragrans 
oil from, 203; uses of, 228-29. 

J&thim&thras: a sub-division among 
NampQthiris, 839. 

Jatila Varman Pafantaka I: records 
in vatt^lut hu. 459. 

Jayadeva: reference to the Gith&- 
g5vinda, 33, 488- 

Jerome, St; mentioned in connection 
with the St. Thomas tradition, 
656 

Jerusalem: referred to, 665, 679. 

Jesujabus Adjabinus: nestorian 

patriarch, 665; securing advanta- 
ges for his sect, 670; reference to 
the letter written by, 671. 

Jesuits: 681; propaganda work by, 
687; complaint against, 694; 
expelled by Dutch, 703; their loss, 
706; college of, 695. 

Jenmom Properties: reference to, 
406. 

Jews: number of, 386, 391; reference 
relating to their settlement, 655; 
reference to Ezeohiel, 714. 

Jlodhwasam: a ceremony in a temple, 


594. 

Jtrakam: cuminum cyminum , uses 
of, 230. 

Jnanam: 541. 

Jn&na Sambandhar: a saint, 538. 

Jnanis: a class of devotees, 536. 

John: an immoral man as described 
in orientalis Christiana, 714. 

John, Mar: a Bishop, 676; a Metro- 
politan, 712. 

John of Monticarvino: referred to 
in connection with St. Thomas 
tradition, 656; visit of, 667, 675. 

, Jones, Sir William: referred to, 517. 

Jordanus Friar: reference to the 
visit of, 667, 675. 

Joseph Kariy&ttih literary work of, 
501; reference to, 718. 

Joseph, the Carmelite: rivalry with 
Archdeacon, 701; consecration of 
Alexander de Campo, 703- 

Joseph, Mar: appointment of, 684; 
reference to, 686. 

Joseph Ramban; consecration of, 
730. 

Judaism: referred to, 369. 

Jugmasus: a class of devotees, 536. 

JySthi Vriksham: peculiarities of,. 
237. 


K 

Kaaba: ‘reference to, 555, 800. 

Kabir: A great spiritual leader, 637. 
Kfichil: Dioscorea bulbiferia , an? 

article of food, 168. 

Kachslam: Koempferia galanga , 

medicinal uses of, 225. 

Kadakkal: temple at, 621. 

Kadalftdi: Achyranthes a&perd , medi- 
cinal uses of, 221. 
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KadalAvanakku: Jatropka C ureas, a 
hedge plant, 160; poison of chu- 
vanna, 241. 

Kadamafam: Xylia xylocarpa : as 
timber tree, 147. 

Kadam attorn: a place where Mar 
Thomas was staying, 731. 

Kadukkara: pass leading to, 57. 

Kadukka: T. chebula, uses of, 200; 
medicinal uses of, 224. 

Kadut'huiuthi: reference to, 475; 
temple at, 557, 619; principal of 
the Jesuit College at, 695; recep- 
tion of carmelites, 699. 

Kaikolan: a caste of weavers, 847. 

Kaikottipp&ttu: an amusement, 411. 

Kaitha: the pandanus , as a hedge 
plant, 158; fibre of, 189; as a sand 
binder, 251. 

KaiyOnni: Eclipta alba : Medicinal 
uses of, 218; a weed, 249. 

K&kk&lan: a caste, 847. 

K&la: 581. 

Kalabhra: interregnum, 13. 

Kftladi: birth place of Sankara- 
ch&rya, 33, 538. 

Kalakk&d: Pass across, 57. 

Kalapp&nch$ry Thampur'&kkal: 838. 

KalaSa pfija: one of the pujas in a 
temple, 588. 

K&lidAsa: Meghadhuta, 475; referred 
to, 545. 

Kalkujam: hills of, 55; mica mining 
of, 119; vegetation of, 190] settling 
of Krishuanvakakkar at , 848. 

KaliadikCdan NampQthin: a type of 
&ttam introduced by, 490. 

Kall&r: rainfall of, 73. 

Kambu: Pennisetum Typhoideum , 
uses, 132. 

Kambum: a valley, monkeys found 
at, 201. 
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Kamraa] an: a caste among Hindus, 
848. 

Kampit'hayam: a kind of amuse- 
ment, 411. 

Kanakappur: marine beds of, 88; 
village of, 105. 

Kananga: cicas circinalis foliage of, 
256- 

Kanchlvafam: 32. 

Kandanad: settling of a Bishop at, 
715; diocese of, 756. 

Kandankat'hiri: Solanum Xantho - 
carpum, uses of, 220. 

Kanikka: depositing of money, 591. 

Kanikkaran: gods of, 630; descrip, 
tion of the hill tribe, 869. 

Kanikonnai: medicinal UBes of, 216; 
flowers of, 254. 

Kaniyan: a caste, 848. 

Kanjirappally: pass connecting, 56; 
manufacture of nepputtu at, ; 188- 

KanjirSde: lignite of, 101; clay of, 
117. 

Kankot'hipainpu: a kind of snake, 
309. 

Kannan Devan Hills: assignment of 
lands, 28; reference to the fauna 
of, 260. 

Kannada Panicker: 6ftmayabam, 
452; 453; reference made to Pani- 
cker in connection with $&maka- 
tfiapp&tt u > 473. 

Kanyak&danam: giving away of the 
bride, 852. 

Kaolin: reference to the deposits 
and uses of, 7 to 8. 

K&palik&s: A sect of devotees, 539. 

Kapilar: a great scholar of ancient 
times, 450; the school of, 528;, 
teachings of, 529. 

Kara: the smallest unit of adminis- 
tration, average area of, 383; 
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average population, 383-381. 

Katappuram.- reference to its annex- 
ation, 617. 

Karikode: temple of, 657. 

Karinjstta: sarnadara indica , for 
hedge, 161; medicinal uses of, 209. 

Kaxinkujam: image in the temple 
of, 614. 

Kax'inthakara: Albizzia procera, as 
timber tree, 149. 

Kafipuji: Hibiscus sabdariffa, culti- 
vation for the extraction of fibre, 
186-87. 

Kariveppiia: Mnrraya Jcaenigii uses 
of, 224-25. 

Karma: Doctrine of, 530; conception 
of karma by Mim&msakas, 545; 
law of, 642. 

K&rsdi: A.ferruginea, uses of the 
bark of, 200- 

Kartha: worshipped as God, 545. 

K&rtliika : a festival day for the 
Hindus, 635. 

KartbikappaJJy: a taluk, density of 
population, 373; Christians in, 390; 
sex ratio, 394. 

K&rt’hika ThixunaJ : concession to 
Christians, 16; patronage of Katfia- 
kaji by, 491; literary merit of the 
royal messages of, 501; decision 
in Church affairs, 716. 

Karuka: varieties and uses of, 134. 

Kaiumpana ; Borassus flabellifer , 
uses of, 152-53. 

Karun&gappa|}y: a taluk, density of, 
373; Christians inr, 390; Muslims, 
391; sex ratio, 394* 

Kaiunj&t'hi P&mpu: a kind of veno- 
mous snake, 310. 

KaruvJ&i: Elaeodendron glacum; 

poison of, 242; as an antidote to 
poison, 243- 


Karuvelam: Acacia arabica , hedge 
plant, 161; gum from, 197; uses of, 
200; as an antidote to poison, 243. 

Kasavu: Memecylon edule, descrip- 
tion and uses of, 233. 

Kashmir: reference to the literary 
productions of, 33. 

KaSithetti: Vinca rosea, flowers of, 
255. 

Ka^yapa: an important gOthra 

among Namputhiris, 840. 

Katftakali: indigenous drama, 31; 
art value of, 33; works on, 467; 
details relating to, 487-88; 

‘ . founder of, 488; general features 
and development, 489; types of, 
490; literature on, 490; contri- 
bution of Kottayat'hu Thampur&n, 
491 ; patronage by Kart'hika 
Thirunal and ASwathi Thixun&l, 
491; popularity of, 492; contribu- 
tion of Uon&yi V&riar, 4&2; con- 
tribution of Irayimman Thampi, 
493; Vidwan K5il Thampur'&n’s 
composition in, 493; revival of, 
494. 

Kathikkaian: a community of black- 
smiths, 849. 

K&tt&di: Casuarina equisetifoliu: 
avenue tree, 157; used for hedge, 
160; foliage of, 257. 

Kattav&la: Aloe barbedensis , medi- 
cinal uses of, 225. 

Kattu Chempakam : Cananga odor at a, 
extraction of perfume from the 
flowers of, 203. 

K&ttumala: nature of the soil of, $6# 

Kaur'av&s; refoiWQe #) tlie dynastic 
struggle with, 1243* 

Kanaka: animport^tgOthra mwg 
NampQthixis, 840. 

Kau^h^Afb;.J|e <$$$1 Jtgr 

Vishnu, 579* 
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Kavada: Panicum crusgaUi: places 
where it is seen generally, 245. 

K&vathi: a barber caste, 849. 

K&vef i: reference to, 825. 

KavQs: description of Mannarsala, 
624*628. 

Kayamkulam: ali, 66; lake of, 67; 
sand dunes near, 11); temple at, 
557; settling of a Bishop at, 715. 

Kaye: on policy of Britain, ID; on 
St. Thomas tradition, 654; on the 
reforms introduced by the Fran- 
ciscan Friars, 677. 

Kedarnath: 33. 

Keilhom: inscription edited by, 11. 

Keith: Berriedale, 517. 

Kef a] a: influence in literature, 32; as 
an integral part of Tamilakam in 
early days, 32; great men of, 33; 
cultural currents between Kef a] a 
and Bengal, 33; bhakthi cult, 33; 
position of women, 44; language in 
early days, 443, 444; Kofnmtamil, 
445; Sentamilin common use, 446, 
450; Sanskrit literature, 452; com- 
mercial relations, 454; difference 
in dialect between south and 
north, 458; language of the earli- 
est literary works, 465; greatly 
appreciated works, 468; Kerala- 
p&oini, 469; Elut'hachan’s contri- 
bution to the literature and cul- 
ture of, 483; peculiar drama of, 
487; Krishn&ttam in north, 488; a 
great poet, 492; KunchanNambi- 
y&r’s fame, 495; poets, 50?; 
t'hflj and popularisation of the 
arts* 510; a commingling of old 
and new elements, 512; Naga wor- 
ship, 520; Sankaifirchftrya, 538; 
Division of the Namputhifi popu- 
lation, 610; style of architect- 


ure, 611; a national festival, 635; 
settlement of ‘Muslims, 805, 810; 
literature on caste 826; evolution 
of caste in, 828; caste peculiar to, 
S38; immigration of I lav as to, 
844-45; immigration of Patt&fyan, 
861; migration of Syrian Chris- 
tians to, 874. 

Kera|akalamandalam: an institution 
started to popularise katftakaji, 
494. 

Kefalapanimyam: referred to, 441, 
448. 

Kefajclpathi: serpent worship des- 
cribed in, 624; on help rendered 
by Muslims to the Zamorin, 805; 
reference to Brahmins etc. in, 826. 

Kefaja Varma Panthajam; Ruk* 
mangada chafitham, 505, 506-507. 

Kefaja Varma, Koftayam: literary 
works of, 485. 

Kerala Varma, Valiya Koil Thnrrfpu- 
fan: 494; works of, 499-500. 

Kefalamuthali: a caste, 849. 

Kerr, Rev. Dr: report of, 657; 
deputation of, 719. 

KeSava Das, Raja: help rendered 
by, 22: Maharaja’s letters to, 501; 
Muhommedans invited by, 812; 
Saufaslitr&s brought to Travan- 
core, 863. 

Kesava Piil.ai, K. C.: reference to 
his works, 494; KeSaviyam, 505; 
Angalasamr&jyam, 5( 6. 

Keshub Chandra Sen: 638. 

Kestrel: a bird thf^t visits the higher 
elevations in winter, 292. 

Kettukalvacam: a ceremony among 
NSyars, 416. 

Khanda K&vya: as model of, 467, 
468; details relating to 506-507* 

Khara Maharshi: 556; referred to in 
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connection with the consecration 
of the Vaikom tefnple, 619. 

Kilippattu: a class of literary com- 
position, 467, 468; Elut'ha?han’s 
contribution, 481 . 

KilJikufichimangalam: birth place of 
K unchan Nambiyar, 495. 

King, Dr-: conclusions of, 91; on 
Varkala formation 100; investiga- 
tion for gold, 116. 

King-fishers: 289. 

Kir'ai: a kind of vegetable, 171. 

Kiriyafhu: Androyraphis Paniculata 
medicinal uses of, 220-221. 

Klrt'han&s: a kind of minor poetical 
works, 468. 

Kite: 291. 

Knanaya: diocese of, 756; Syrians 
of, 783-84. 

Knaya Thoma: visit of, 665. 

Kochunni Thampuian, Kofuftfiallur: 
vkorks of, 505. 

Kodak app&la: holarrhena antidysen- 
t erica , medicinal uses of, 210. 

K6il Thampurans: 851. 

Kokkamangalam: church at, 664. 

Kftlat'hiii: hospitality to Muhamme- 
dans, HO 8; reference to, 809. 

K5lat’hun&d: King Udaya Varma of, 
478. 

Kslejut'hu: a later development of 
the Vattelut'hu script, 4 60, 463. 

Konat Malpan: 731. 

Konkanis: temples of^ 558. 

Koonan Cross: oath at, 696. 

Koorilos Joyakim, Mar: sent by the 
Patriarch of Antioch, 747; appoint- 
ment as Metropolitan, 754. 

Koravalang&d: meeting of carmelites, 
697; reception to Carmelites at, 
699. 

Koreish: a tribe of Mussalman, 800. 


Kothaba : referred to, 809. 

Kothamangalam: dip at, 93; dyko 
across, 98. 

Ks^takkayal: church at, 664. 

Ksttar: invasion of, 11; church at, 
682. 

Kofctarakkafa: manufacture of can- 
vas at, 188; temple of, 557. 

KoH&rakkaia Thampufan: contri- 
bution to kathaks^i, 488. 

K5ttayam: town, 4, 5; month of 
maximum precipitation of the 
division, 71, 73; rock round about, 
96; common medicinal plant, 209; 
proportion of Hindus, 388; Chris- 
tians, 390: suit to recover the semi- 
nary of, 751; diocese, 756. 

K5$tayat'hu Thampur'an: Katfiakaji 
literature of, 490-491. 

Korukkapuli: P i the. colob i urn dulce . , 
as avenue tree, 156; as hedge 
plant, 160. 

KSvalam: seaside resort, 5; land pro- 
jection at, 68; geological condition 
of, 108; shell near, 325; mussel 
near, 326; crabs of, 360; reference 
to, 473. 

Kramadlpika; a work of ThOlan, 
471. 

Krishna: God worshipped by Hundus, 
story of Krishna adopted for Kri- 
shnagatfia, 478; Cheru66£ry, a 
great devotee of, 479; temple at 
Guiuv&yur, 483; darsan to Mslpu- 
t'hur, 484; Mart'handa Varma fol- 
lowing the divine example of, 487; 
vision to Mfcnav€dan, 488; Viv$k&- 
nandaon, 518; Incarnation, 634, 
579; Bhagavad Gita, 534, 536-37; 
worship by gSpis, 534; temple at 
Ampalapula, 613; dedication of 
Chempaka66£ry to, 615; slaying of 
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Nafakftsuiia, 636; Thiruv&mpadi 
temple, 849; important temples, 
680. 

Krishna g&tlia: reference to, 468 : 
CheruGSery’s contribution, 478. 

Krishna Pish&ioti, Attur: on TTnnu- 
nllisande^am, 474. 

Krishna PiJJai, E. V.: the most 
popular writer of short stories, oil. 

Krishnan Thampj r , V.: attempt 
made for the rejuvenation of in- 
terest in Katfiakaji, 494. 

Krishnanvakakkar: place of settle- 
ment, 849; original home, 849; 
tradition of their migration, 850;. 
subdivisions, 850; customs, 850* 

Kriv&ngam: 591. 

Kshatriyas: 369; literacy of, 396-97; 
two great teachers belonging to, 
529; subdivisions among, 850; 
families of $ajas, 851-852; non* 
Malay&li Kshatriyas, 853. 

Kudalchuiukki: Borreria hi spiel a: 
medicinal uses of. 217. 

Kudankulain: coral reefs of, 109. 

Kudurai: a caste, 853. 

Kula^f khafa Alwar: 10; works of, 30; 
thir'uv&ymoli, 465; dramatist. 471. 

KulaSekhara Pefumal: crowning of, 

10 . 

KulaSekhar'a, $avi Varma: Sanskrit 
literature embellished by, 465. 

Kulsthunga Chsja: referred to, 543. 

KuJat'hQpula: pass leading to, 57. 

Kulit'hura: river, 63; hillocks near, 
108; cultivation of Ramaccham, 
133. 

Kumafan A$&n: literary works of, 

509. 

Ivum4,xila 439, 444. 

Kumiji: pass, 56; rainfall at, 73. 

Kundara: analysis of the clay at, 
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118; reference to Velu ThampyV 
proclamation ‘From, 501. 

Kunjukut4an Thampuf an, Kotuftfial- 
lur: 506. 

Kun juramanNayan&r: literary works 
of, 502. 

Kunnat'hunad: proportion of Hindus, 
388, Muslims at, 391; sex ratio, 
394. 

Kunnat'hur: lake of, 68; Muslims at, 
391. 

Kunthirikkamaram: canarium stri - 
ctum , medicinal uses of, 211. 

Kunni: Abrus precatorius: poison of, 
241. 

Kun-Pu-Zo: 528. 

Kupaka: dynasty, 11. 

Kurava: ulul, 420. 

Kura v as: 369; literacy of, 397; Chief 
of, 853; places wheie chiefly found, 
854; customs, 834; sub-divisions, 
854; occupation, 854. 

Kuriakose, Mar Gregorius: consecra- 
tion as episcopa, 756. 

Kuriehi: reference to the temple of, 
614. 

Kfirka: coleus parvifiorvs , an article 
of food, J 67. 

Kuru kkaj: description of the caste, 
833. 

KurumthOfti: si (I a rhombifolia , fibre 
of, 186, 195. 

Kuihampalam: a portion of a tem- 
ple, 589. 

Kut'hattnkulam: dip at, 93; temple 
at, 558. 

Kilt' tin and Kutiy&ttam: the earliest 
type of indigenous histrionic art, 
470; their popularity and influ- 
ence, 471, 476. 

Kutimakkal: a name for Ampattans* 
836. 

Kutivaikkal: setting in life, 836. 
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Xuttanad: description of, 51; silt of, 
102; vegetation of,* 127. 

L 

Lac: principal trees producing lac, 
203. 

Lacertidae: order, 303. 

Lacertilia: 300, 

La Croze; on St. Thomas tradition, 
661. 

Lagos, Vincent de: labours of, 682. 

Lahai: rainfall at, 73. 

Lakes: (see backwaters) - 

LakshadTpam : illumination with 
hundred thousand lights, 608. 

Lalam: dyke near, 98. 

Language : dra vidian family of 
languages, 439; origin of the dra- 
vidian languages, 441; antiquity 
of /Malay a} am, 444- similarity of 
Tamil and Malayajam, 440; periods 
of development, 450; growth of 
Maniprava.am, 452; Elut'ha * han’s 
contribution, 453 ; influence of 
foreign languages, 454; technical 
expressions, 455; spoken dialect, 
456; history of Malays am Charac- 
ters, 459. 

Langurs: varieties and description 
of, 261. 

Larks: varieties of, 282, 286. 

Laterite: details, 99; result of analy- 
sis, 100. 

Lemuria: 86. 

Lemuroidea: 262. 

Leo XIII: Pope, 765; division of 
the Vicariate Apostolic of K&t- 
tavam and Trichur by, 767. 

Leonard: Vicar Apostolic of Vaf&- 
pula, 765. 


Lepidoptera: 342. 

Leporidae: 271. 

Leptynites: details and result of 
analysis, 94. 

Lettuce: 170. 

Lignite; details relating to, 100-101; 
result of analysis, 102. 

Lllathilakam: reference to, 447; date 
and authorship of, 473-474. 

Linlithgow, His Excellency Lord; 
quoted, 368-369. 

Lisbon: Mar Joseph sent to, 684, 
686; Ahatalla supposed to be sent 
to, 696. 

Literacy: of the people in gene- 
ral, 395-396; in English, 397; 
other languages, 398; bilingualism, 
399. 

Literature: introduction, 465; mytho- 
logy and philosophy, 467; Dravi- 
dian and Aryan elements, 466; 
literary forms, 468; technical, 
literature, 468-469 ; kut'hu and 
kutiy attain, 470-471; early prose, 
472 ; c ham pus, 475-477 ; the 
Xir’aoam poets, 477-478; popular 
songs, 479-480; E,ut’hach&n, 480- 
4 83; Katliakaji, 487-494; modern 
times, 498-499; thuiJa), 496; Mala- 
yajam prose, 500-50 J; Mah&k&v- 
yas, 505; translations, 506; the new 
school, 507-510; short stories etc., 
oil; present stage, 512; Sanskrit 
and Tamil literatures, 514; biblio- 
graphy,. 5 15. 

Liturgy? 666-667. 

Lizards: species and their description; 
300-302. 

Logan: on St. Thomas tradition, 654- 
655; on the supposed conversion 
of Chef am&n Per umftl, 806; quoted 
811. 
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Logos: conception of, 551. 

Lok&yath&s: an agnostic religious 
school, 528, 552. 

London Mission Society: 770; certain 
disputes, 774; favours from Munro, 
771; further concessions, 773; good 
work, 774; rapid progress, 773; 
Rev. Mead, 772; Ringletaube, 770. 

Loriquet: 288. 

Loris: description of, 262. 

Louis: Bishop of St. Theresa, 763. 

Lovi lovi: 180. 

Luiz Peter: 680. 

Lutheran Mission: 651, 782. 

Lyall, Sir Alfred: 521. 

M 

Macaulay: Resident, 24; letter to, 
721; influencing the Government 
to secure advantages for Christians, 
724. 

Mac Donnel: conclusion referred to, 
517; on Dravidian forms of wor- 
ship, 521 . 

Madagiri vembu: Vedre latoona as 
timber tree, 146. 

Madhava Rao, Sir T.: encouragement 
to the development of literature, 
499. 

MftdhavaRao, V. P.: neet issued to 
quoted, 609. 

Madhwa: Aeh&rya, 518; principles 
and teachings of, 544- 

Magpie: description of, 279. 

Mah&bh&ratba: Ch*ra King men- 
tioned in, 12; EJut'hachan’s, 482; 
reference to, 517; origin of Vishnu 
as described in, 545; aoulpture of 
soloes from, 603. 

Mah&dfva: as referred to in Kurma- 


Puf&na, 546; one ofjthe manifesta- 
tions of Siva, 581* 

Mahad§var Pattanam: reference to 
the building of a Church by Knaya 
Thoma at, 665. 

MahakS-vya: a type of poetic com- 
position, 467; details relating to 
the compositions, 505. 

Mahalekshmi: conception according 
to Markandeya Pur&na, 547. 

Maha VI ra: a great religious teacher, 
529. 

Mahay a: growth and influence of, 
531. 

, Mailuchikam: Actiniopteris radita 
interesting details, 234. 

Maine, Sir Henry: on caste system, 
823. 

Mai am aiinalat’lm N ampfi thi f i : Cham- 
pit prabandham, 468; other works 
of, 477. 

Malanka fa: Metropolitan of, 72 :l; 
institution of the Catholicate, 755; 
election of Metropolitan by the 
patriarch's party at, 757 ; the 
Syrian Church, 768. 

Malayanma: a script, 460, 463. 

Malay a ray an: Gods worshipped by, 
630,631; details relating to the 
hill tribe, 871, 869. 

Malay&ttur: popular tree of, 150; 
elephants of, 274. 

Malayadiyar : place of residence, 
869. 

Maliankara: Church at, 664. 

Malik-ibn-Dinar: 808. 

Mammals: 261. 

Manakkudi: lake of, 68. 

Manchanfct'hi: Morinda tinctoria , dye 
of, 198. 

Mangalore: climate referred to, 69. 

Mangrove: formations of, 128. 
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Mangusfcan: Garcinia mangostana , 
an edible fruit/ 175. 

M&nickav&chakar: a great scholar, 
32, 638. 

MftUigrfcnaakkfcr: a class of Christians, 
064. 

Maniprav&la: growth of, 452; defined 
in Lll&thilakam, 474; Punam 
NampGthiri’s contribution, 476- 
477. 

Manjaji: Curcuma loaga , uses of, 199, 
228. 

Manjakadambu : Adina cor difolia, 
as timber tree, 143. 

Mann&diyar: literary work of, 506. 

Mann an: God worshipped by, 630; 
details relating to, 864. 

Mann&mkandam: vegetation of, 126- 
127. 

Mannar: Gulf of, 74. 

Mann&r6&la: description of the K&vu 

; at, 624-626. 

Manth^ram: Bauhinia species, flow- 
ers of, 253. 

Manthr&s: efficacy of, 549; root of, 
550, importance of, 551, 552. 

Mantises: 328- 

Manu: the a ncient law -giver of India, 
text of, 44; reference to, 820- 

Marachtni: Manihot utilissima , an 
article of food, 168; varieties and 
description of, 169-170; poison of, 
241- 

Marakkan: a fishing community, 
854. 

Mar am: striga InXea: a weed, 248. 

Maramally: Millingtonia horlensis , 
flowers of, 253. 

Maravan: details relating to the 
caste, 854. 

Mar&vatty: Hydnocarpus wightiana, 
oil f*om, 202; medicinal uses of, 


209; poison of, 239, 

Marayur: rainfall at, 73; growth of 
chandanam, 208. 

Marcellinus, Bishop: appointment as 
co-ad jutor, 765. 

Marco Polo: referred to in connection 
with St. Thomas tradition, 656, 
667; reference to Nestorian doc- 
trines in Malabar, 671* 

M&rgomkaji: a social amusement of 
the Malabar Christians, 411. 

Marignoli John: referred to, 657; St. 
Thomas tradition corroborated by, 
668; visit of, 675. 

Marine beds: description by Bruoe 
Foot, 103. 

Marriage: statistics relating to marri- 
age among the different classes of 
people, 394-395; customs among 
Syrian Christians, 419-421; Kon- 
kanastha Brahmans, 415; Nayars, 
416; Krishnanvakakkftr, 416-417; 
Ilavas, 417; N&dfcrs, 417-418. 

M&rt’h&ndam: Rural reconstruction 
centre at, 7. 

M&rt'h&nda Varma the Great: con- 
cessions to the Var&pula church, 
16; peace of Mavelikafa, 18; reply 
to Van Imhoff, 19; friendship with 
English, 20; progress under, 21; 
dedication of the state, 556, 562. 

M&rt'hftnda Varma Bhfithala Vtra 
Udaya: 14. 

M&rth&nda Varma, Sakalakala: 14- 
15. • 

Mar thorn a Syrians: origin of the 
party of, 752; later history of, 757; 
faith and practices of, 786-787. 

Maiuthu: TermiimUa panimlata : 

antidote to jioisott, 243. 
Maiumakkat'h&yam: a system of in- 
heritance, 44, 
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Mar'ungur; growth of medicinal 
plants, 209. 

Mary Virgin; referred to, 660. 

Mateer, Rev: on Munro’s favour to 
the missions, 772. 

M&thalam: Punica granalum , an edi- 
ble fruit, 173. 

Mathai Bettioutel: reference to the 
priest, 712. 

Mathew De Campo: Management of 
the affairs of the Bishopric of 
Cranganore, 708. 

Mathew Makil, Mar: Vicar Apostolic 
of ChanganaSSgfy, 767. 

Mathews: a Carmelite, favour with 
the Dutch Governor, 704. 

Mathews: a Ramban, 7 1 2- 

Mat'hoo Tharakan: proposal of, 719; 
confession of, 724. 

Matt&nobsxry: Syrians assembled at, 
696. 

Mav#likara: sex ratio at 394; Synod 
of, 737; royal family, of 850, 851; 
852. 

M&vu: Mangifera indica , as fruit 
tree, 148; as a fruit tree, 171. 

Max Muller: reference fo, 517. 

Maya: illusion, 540, 541. 

Mayila: Vitex atlissima, as timber 
tree, 149. 

Mead, Rev.: appointment as Judge, 
772. 

Mecca: 804. 

Mackenzie: author of the History of 
Christianity in Travancore, obser- 
vation on the consecration of 
Alexander de Campo, 703. 

Medical: aid, 35; beginnings of the 
^apartment, 36. 

Medicine: plants of, 204-225. 

• Medina; 804. 

Medlyoot: quoted in reference to 


the St. Thomas tradition, 656, 660. 

Meghadutha: ' referred to in connec- 
tion with U ununT lisand £6am , 475. 

Melk&ima: referred to, 557, 568. 

Mellos, Mar Elias: consecration as 
Bishop of Malabar, 764. 

Melmadalathura: teri of, 107. 

Menezes Duartes: Viceroy of Goa, 
652. 

MenezeB don Alexes de: encourage- 
ment of the St. Thoqaas festival, 
658; referred to in the Madras 
District Gazetteer of Malabar and 
Anjengo, 671; appointment of, 
687; visit of Malabar, 689; denoun- 
ced by Archdeacon Thomas, 698^ 
securing the help of the Malabar 
Princes, 716. 

Mesopotamia: residence of the Maph- 
rian under the Patriarch of An- 
tioch, 673. 

Methodist: 651. ; 

Mica: places of occurrence, mining 
etc., 119- 

Miguel Vaz, Fr.: return to Malabar, 
675; success in baptizing, 681. 

Migration: 384; periodic, 385; exter- 
nal, 385; emigration, 385-386. 

Mill: History of British India quoted, 
30. 

Millipedes: description of, 362. 

Mimamsaka: system of sacrifice, 
532; a class of devotees, 545. 

Mlnachil: # proportion of Hindus, 
388. 

Missions: Protestant, 653; London, 
719; history of, 770-775; Church 
Mission, 719; history of, 775-780;. 
Lutheran, 651 ; history of, 782-783^ 
faith and practice of Lutheran 
Mission, 792-793; Brother Mission, 
651; Catholic Mission, 659; Danish 
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Mission, 719. 

Mithr&nandapu ram : image of Thri- 
mfirt'his referred to, 546; reference 
to the residence of the Nampis of 
the Sri Padman&bha Sw&my 
temple, 606. 

Moharram: a national festival of 
the Muslims, 814. 

Mohenjo Daro: 519. 

Mo Jin 51 : a Tamil classic, 449. 

Mollusca: 322. 

Monazite: places of occurrence, in. 
dustryetc., 111-112. 

Monier Williams: 517; on caste 
system, 822. 

Monkeys: varieties and description 
of, 261-262. 

Monophysites: 670, 672, 673. 

Monsoons: details relating to, 74. 

Monsoon forests: 126. 

Morgan Crucible Company Ltd.: 
graphite mining by, 119. 

Moses: an early prophet, 802. 

Mosheiin: on Christianity, 649, 672. 

Mosques: number of, 381; building 
of, 807. 

Mosquitoes: description of, 355. 

Mosul: 669. 

Mofchiramkaooi: an antidote to 
poison, 243-244. 

Moths: description of, 342. 

Mountains: description of the impor- 
tant peaks etc. of, 52. 

Mud-bank: 89; views of Philip Lake, 
91. 

Muhammed, the Prophet: early career 
etc., 800; revelation to, 802; creed 
of, 803, 804. 

Muhammedans : worship of, 552; 
number of, 386; rate of increase 
fertility, places of great population 
etc., 391; Francis Day on, 809; 


help and encouragement given to 
Muhammedans by the king of 
Travancore and the Zamorin of 
Calicut, 809; similarity of Hindu 
ceremonies with Muhammedans, 
810; invitation by &&j& Ke6ava 
Das, 812; the stamp of authority 
for appointing the religious heads 
given by the Mah& rajas, 813; 
ceremonies of, 814; reference to 
the caste system among, 818; 
calling, sub-division etc., 876, 

Muhammed Kasim: invasion of Sind 
by, 805. 

Muhurt'hapadavi: a literary work of, 
Malamafiftalam, 477. 

Mukasura: a celestial demon, 596. 

Mukkad:* cultivation of chauampu 
at, 186- 

Mukkuvas: reference to their migra- 
tion, 369; details relating to the 
caste, 855. 

Mulam ThiTunal Mah&T&ja, Sri: 
opening of plantation, 6; prospe- 
rous government of, 27; progress 
of education, 31. 

Mujanthufut'hu: settling of a Bishop 
at, 715; Synod of, 749. 

Mundakkayara: rainfall of, 73; rock 
near, 97; growth of rubber at, 126. 

Mungoose: description of, 266. 

Munn&r: town, 4; climate of, 70; 
rainfall at, 72; elevation of, 73. 

Munthiringa: vitis vinifer ; place of 
intense cultivation, 180. 

Munro: Superintendent of Carda- 
moms, 53. 

Munro, Col: as Be wan, 25 -2 6; assump- 
tion of temples by, 559-560; 
Valip&du in Chengannur temple, 
618; help to Christians 725-739; 
favours to the followers of London 
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Mission, 771; encouragement to 

. the Church Mission Society, 775. 

Munro island: grant of, 729. 

Muppalangal: 187. 

Murajapom: meaning of the word, 
608; kinds of japoms, 608; religious 
heads, 609; Neet issued to Dewan 
quoted, 609; Lakshadipam illu- 
mination for, 610. 

Muruthon: Sterculia villosa v fibre 
from, 185, 188. 

Mussel: description and places of 
common occurrence, 326. 

Mutha Kftlftng: an edible variety of , 
Agaricus, details of, 130. 

Muthaliyar: 855* 

MQt'hathu: a caste among Hindus, 
details relating to, 855, 

Muttom: teri of, 107, 108; garnets of, 
115; mussel near, 326. 

Mut'hukulivayal: an important sana- 
toria, 4; elevation, river etc., 55; 
pass across, 57; climate of, 70; 
vegetation of, 127. 

Muthuvan: god worshipped by, 630; 
details of the hill tribe, 868. 

Muv&ttupula: dyke passing through, 
98; Christian population, 390. 

Mvl&di: iron ore at, 1 16; growth of 
medicinal plants at, 209; grant 
of lands for the London Mission 
Society, 770. 

Myl&nchi: Lawsonia inermis, flowers 
of, 253; dye from, 199. • 

Mylftpore: St. Thomas shrirle at, 656; 
festival referred to, 657; relics dis- 
covered at, 658; observation of 
. ,,3fr* Castetes, 676; Ahatalla seized 
at, 696. 

: description of, 281. 

tr Mythqlogy: literature on, 467. 


N 

N&dar: details relating to the caste, 
856. 

NSgam: a kind of snake, description 
of, 311; worship of , 520; festival 
at Mann&r#&la in worship of, 624- 
26. 

N &gapattam : referred to in connec- 
tion with cyclones, 77. , 

Nag&rjuna: 33. 

NagercOil: town 4; teri of, 108; 
geological condition, 111; a tree 
commonly seen at, 208; fauna, 260; 
population of. 382. 

N&kkii&r: commentator of Akappo- 
rul, 11. 

Nala: story of, 468. 

Najacharitham: ebampuprabandha, 
468. 

N&lampalam: portion of a tern pie, 
588. 

Nalumanipushpamrifirahilis jalapa, 
poison of, 239, flowers of, 255. 

Namakaiauam: a ceremony, 412. 

Nambiy&r: Kunchnn, patronisation 
of, 30; partiality shown to indi- 
genous forms of composition, 466; 
originator of ThulJal, 468; early 
life and compositions, 494-95; 
Thullal and its general features, 
496; popularisation of three types 
of ThuJlal, ,496; his achievements, 
496-97, details relating to the 
caste, 833*34: , 

‘Namm&lwftr: a VaishUavite saint, 
602. 

Nampidi: a sub-section among Am- 
palav&sis, 833- 

Nam pf San: a subsection among 
Ampalav&sis, details relating to, 
835-36- 
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Nampiy&thifis: 846**47. 

NampQthiris: sub-sections of , 838-39; 
caste government, 840. 

Nftn&j&this: a class into which caste 
is divided according to Jfithinirua- 
yam, 826. 

N&nak Gulu: a man of great spiri- 
tuality, 638* 

Nanchenkuru: aramirta cocculus , a 
fish poison, 240. 

Nanohan&d: cultivation of, 60; irriga- 
tion, 63. 

Nandan&r: realisation of, 663. 

Nanjikuravan: a chief of the Kura- 
vas in olden days, 853. 

Narada: a sage, 536; traditional 
origin of Jan&rdhanasw&my temple 
to, 612. 

Nafasimha Murthi: conception of, 
535. 

N&q&yaua Bhattathiri Melpat'hffr: 
contribution to literature, 483-84; 
realisation of, 553. 

N&fayaoa Guruewamy, Sri: effect of 
the teachings of, 639; selfless 
efforts of, 84o. 

Na Dayana MfnSn, Kuntur: literary 
work of, 506. 

Nar&yana Msn&n, Vall&thol: founder 
of Kal&mandalam, 494; Chithfa- 
y5gam, 505; important works of, 
508; 5i0. 

Na ray ana Piljai, P* K.: contribution 
to literature, 512; Devaswom 
Report of, 559. # * 

Nif&yanlyam: a champu, 477; a de- 
votional poem, 483. 

Narmada: 538. 

Narunandi: Hemidesmus indicus 

medicinal uses of, 212-13. 

N&takam: 467. 

N&ttupp&tiar: a caste among Hindus, 


834* 

Navami, Sri $4m&: a Hindu festival, 
637. 

Navar&thri: (Dasserah) a nine-daya 
festival, 634*35. 

N&yan&rs: Saiva saints, 533. 

Niyars: 369; literacy of, 396-97; gift 
made by Nayar Brigade, 613; 
testification to their martial spirit, 
857; sub-divisions, 858; system 
of inheritance, 85$; regulation, 
858. 

Neander: 672. 

Nedunar: Polyalthia fragrans, fibre 
from, 192* 

Nelli: Phyllanthus emblica , tanning 
material from, 200; medicinal uses 
of, 222; kljanelli, P. niruri , usee of, 
233* 

Nelson: ‘Madura country’ quoted, 17, 
18. 

Nsfiamangalam: dyke across, 9b. 

Nesfield: on caste, 820. 

Nestorius: teachings of, 659, 665; 
Patriarch 668; bishops, 667; church 
of, 668; spread of Nestorianipm, 
669, 683. 

Neuroptera: order, 330. 

Neves, Bishop: questioning the right 
of Rome to interfere, 762. 

Newall, Col.: 734. 

Neyyattinkafa: hills of, 65; lake 68; 
temple of, 557. 

Neyyur: headquarters of the London 
Missiqja, 774: medical mission 
work at, 774. 

Nlchajfithis: classification of caste, 
827. 

Nicholas Piementa: letter in congra- 
tulation of Menezes, 692. 

Nicolo Conte: support df St, Tho- 
mas tradition, 657; Nestoriana- 
noticed by, 671* 
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NUakantanAr: commentator of Akap- 
porul, 32. 

Nilakkel: church at, 664. 

Nllakoduveli: importance of, 237. 

NllanArakam: Naregamia alata: me- 
dicinal uses of, 212. 

Nilgiri: gneiss of, 94; langur, 261; 
brown mungoose, 266. 

Nikis Doxopatrius: 673. 

Nlndakafa: bridge of, 67; ilmenite 
deposits near, 113. 

Nineveh: 665. 

NiiaOam: 5; Poets of, 477; church 
at, 664,718. 

N I rbrahmi : Moniera Cuneifolia medi- 
cinal uses of, 220. 

NlrkOli: water-snake, 306. 

NirmAlyam: remains of the flowers 
of the previous day, 591. 

Nirm&th&iam Crataeva religiosa : 
medicinal effect of, 215. 

Nirv&lamimtfora tiglium , oil obtained 
from, 203- 

NirvApa: 531. 

Nishkramaoam: a ceremony, 412. 

Nisibus: Bishop of, 669. 

Nityanidanam: daily pujas, 591. 

Niveditha Sister: on caste system, 
823. 

NjAra: fruits of, 1 S3; dye from, 200. 

Njerinjanpuli: Zehneria umbellata , 
are ge table, 166. 

Noah: an early prophet, 803. 

Northists: A sub -division among 
Christians, 665. 

Norton: 729. 

Nujayan: 858-59. 

Nunamafam: orinda umbellatta dye 
from, 199. 

Nun da Cunha: Portuguese Vioeroy, 

658 . 

NyijraSkAs: 545. 


o 

Observatory: at Agastyar Peak, 70; 
records of the Trivandrum Meteo- 
rological Observatory, 70; Brown's 
observations on monsoon rainfall, 
73; table of interesting meteorolo- 
gical events recorded in the Tri- 
vandrum observatory, 77. 

Occupation: percentage of earners, 
working dependants and non- 
working dependants, 402; distri- 
bution of the working population, 
by religion, 402; percentage sup- 
ported by agriculture, 403; num- 
ber of people engaged in particular 
industries, 403; occupation of the 
female population, 403. 

Odoric, Friar: on St. Thomas tradi- 
tion, 657. ; 

Oils: Keora oil distilled from kaitha, 
158; from Artacarpus hirsvta , 174;. 
seasamum oil, 200; coconut oil,. 
201; lemon-grass oil, 201; from 
I^Amaccham, 201; from Iluppa, 
201; from Elanji, 201; .Neem oil 
201; oil from Hydnocarpns Wigh~ 
liana , 202; Thakali Eona (medici- 
nal oil) 202; santalum oil, 202; 
castor oil, 202 ; cardole, 102 ; 
macassar oil, 202; perfumery oils,. 
203; croton oil, 203; kafinj5t{a oil,. 
209; oil from the Henna Shrub, 
210; oil from the Garden Rue, 
214; Dill oil, 230. 

Omakka: Caryota Papaya , an edible 
fruit, 175. 

Omar: a successor of the Prophet 
according to the Sunnis, 813. 

Onam: a national festival of the- 
Hindus, 411. 
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O&ap&ttu: a variety of Palaya p&ttu- 
kal, 470. 

Onn&mparisha: a sub-division among 
JJayathfcs, 846. 

Onthu: blood euoker, 300*301. 

Qo< tiers: a private body managing a 

, temple, 565. 

Oravankara NampStbiri: a talented 
poet, 507. 

Orchella Weed: Roecelle montag uer , 
used in the manufacture of orchil, 
litmus etc., 199. 

Order: lemuriodea (Lemurs), 262; 
carnivora, 263 ; aeluroidea, 263; 
insectivora, 268; cheroptera, 269; 
rodentia, 270; proboscidea, 273; 
ungulata, 274; cataoea, 277; eden- 
tata, 277; coracii formes, 286; 
atriges, 291; columbae, 292; galli- 
nae, 292; gralle, 292; charadrii 
formes, 293 ; steganopodes, 294; 
herodiones, 294 ; anseres, 294 ; 
erocodilia, 295 ; chelonia, 297 ; 
lacertialia, 300; ophidia, 304; 
neuroptera, 330 ; hymenoptera, 
332; coleoptera, 338; lepidoptera, 

y 342; diptera, 355. 

Organisations: Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. 7; Narnpu- 
thiri YCgakshema Sabha, 829; SrT 
N&r&yana Dharma Paiip&lana 
YOgam, 846; Keialiya Nayar 
Sam & jam, 858; Nayar Service 
Society, 858; Adi JDiavida Mahfi- 
sabha, 861; S&dhujana Paripftlana 
Sangham, 862; the Central Tra- 
vanoore Pulaya Stmtjam, 862; 
Cb€ Tamar Mah&jana Sangham, 
862; Hafijan Sevak Sangh, 406. 

Orilaihamaia: lonidium Svffrutu 
comm, medicinal uses of, 21 5. 

Orioles: 281 ! 


Ormsby, Justice: judgment of the 
Syrian church case quoted, 657- 
658. 

Ormuz: 688. 

Ornaments: of the Namputhiri, 
women, 409; of non-Malay&Ii Brah- 
mans, 409; non-Malay &ii Brabman 
females, 409 ; of Konkaoastha 
Brahman women, 409; of Nftyar, 
women, 409-410; of Il&vas, 410; 
Syrian Christians, 410; White 
Jews, 410. 

Osprey: 291. 

Othajam: Cerebera manghas , medici- 
nal uses of, 213; poison, 240. 

Ot'hill&t'havar: a sub-division among 
Namputhixis, 839; (the other divi- 
sion is Qt'huUavar, 839). 

Othman: a successor of the Prophet 
according to the sunnis, 813. 

OttamQlies: a class of medicinal 
plants, 204-205; (DeSamula, roots 
of great medicinal value ten in 
number, 220). 

Otianthullal: a variety of thuljal 
496. 

Ottakkalmandapam: b03. 

Ottaslokas: a variety of literary 
composition, 468. 

Otters: 267. 

Owls: 291. 


PacehClapfcmpu: a kind of snake, 
309. 

P&ohu Moot'hathu: history of Tra. 

vancor© quoted, . , 

Padavalam: Trkhosanthes anguina, 
a vegetable, 165; medicinal 
a variety, 224. * 
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IP&d&y&Bi: mock fight, as celebra. 
ted in ShSrt'hala, 6 1 6. 

(P&ddy : Oryza saliva: as a food grain, 

m. 

Fadma: the lotus flower of Vishnu, 

570 . 

Padmanabhadasa: vassal of the deity 
562. 

Padman&bha MSnSn, K. P.: on St. 
Thomas tradition, 655 ; on the 
tradition of Cheram&n PefumaJ’s 
conversion, 807. 

Padmanfibha Pillai:Sfikante6waiam: 
469. 

Padmanabhapuram: paintings of thb 
palace of, 33; temple of, 557. 

Padman&bhasw&my temple: paint- 
ings of, 33; dedication of the state 
to Padman&bha, 556; one of 
the 108 shrines sacred to Vaishna- 
vas, 602; former management of, 
602; inscription of 603; account of 
the origin, 603-606; religious func- 
tionaries, 606; Utbsavams, 606; 
Ar&t, 607; Bhadradlpam, 607; 
Thixumudikala£am, 607; Muraja- 
pam, 608 ; Lakshadipam, 608; 
Sarv&ni, 610; government of, 611; 
Sri Krishna temple, 849- 

PadmapuT&nam: conception of 

Vishnu in, 579; a work of 4&ma 
Panikker, 477 reference to Gancsa 
in, 584. 

Pailo Panderi: Bishop, 719- 

Painting: J. H. Cousins on - the pain- 
tings in temples, 33-34. 

Pftkkanftr: a great sage of ancient 
times, Parayas supposed to be 
descendants of, 860. 

PakalOmattom: con vert ion of the 
family to Christianity, 664; at- 
tempts to safeguard the rights of, 


716; hereditary rights of, 719. 

Pakuthy: revenue village, average 
area of, 383; number of kai&s 
comprised in, 383; total number 
of, 383; average population of, 
384. 

Palaya Kuttukar: a section of Chris- 
tians, origin of, 701; grant by 
government to, 724. 

Pal lan: a class of tamilian agricultu- 
ral labourers, 859. 

Pallavas: 531; 532. 

Pallippana: a ceremony in the Am- 
palapula temple referred to, 615. 

Paliippuram: ledge of submerged 
rocks near, 69; church at, 664. 

PaJlivasal: Hydro-electric scheme, 4; 
8; diversion of water for the gene- 
ration of, 58; gold in the river bed 
at, 116. 

Pajjivetta; a function on the. day 
previous to the Arat, 606. (Sri 
Padmanabhaswamy temple). 

Paijiyunarthal: waking up of the 
Diety, 591. 

Palms: 151-153; the kitul palm, 
Caryota vrens 151; the wild co. 
conut, Arenga Wightii 152; Kan- 
thakamugu, Bentinckia Codap- 
pana, 152; Kanakamugu, Pinanga 
dicksonii , 152; Adakkamax'am, 

Araca catechu , 152; Kar'umpana, 
Borassus flabellifcr 152-153; 
Kodappana, Corypha umbraculi - 
fera, 153- *, 

Palpavasam: milk porridge, 589; 615. 

P&Oan: sub divisions of, 859; origi- 
nal home, 859; customs, 869; occu- 
pation, 859. 

Panagudy: pass across, 57. 

P&nchajanya: the conch shell, a sym- 
bol of Vishnu, 579. 
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Panchar &thra: an agama accepted as 
authority in Kerala, 554. 

Panchapr&k&Tas: the five boundaries 
of a temple, 587. 

Pand&la: a sub division among 
S&mantftas, 850. 

Pandftravaga: 565; fixity of tenure, 
569; Devaswom properties treated 

as, 571. 

Pandarpur: realisation of Ram Das 

at, 553*. 

P&ndav&s: dynastic struggle referred 
to, 12. 

P&ndvas: victory of Cheras over, 13; 
Travancore Mah&r&ja giving assy- 
lum to a Pandyan King, 13; Jai- 
nism a prominent religion of, 531. 

Pangolin: the only representative in 
the State, of the order Edentata 
277. 

Pauigrahaoam: an item in the 
marriage ceremony, 414. 

Panikker K M: a writer, 513. 

Pantaenus: visit of, 665. 

Pantalayini Kollam: inscription of, 
805; reference to, £>07, 

Panthalam: the temple of, 553; the 
Rajas of, 851-852. 

ParamcSwara: God worshipped by 
Hindus, 546; (see Siva). 

Paramtsvara Iyer, Ullur S : publi- 
cation of R&ma Katftapp&ttu, 473; 
on the authorship of UuounTli 
sande£am, 474; hid works, 508- 
509. 

Paramedwaian Pillai, Nanthy&r; 
Veettil : on Mah&kavyas, 505. 

Parankimavu; Anacardium occiden- 
tal e: as avenue tree, 157 : edible 
fruits of, 180. 

Pa^anthaka choja : futile attempt to 
subdue Travancore, 13* 


Par&nthaka P&ndya : Inscription 
of, 11. 

Para6u R&ma : Tradition of his 
building of SuchTdram Temple*. 
599 : story of his worship of thS 
diety at ThL'uvatt&r, 601, story 
of his constructing the Vaikom 
temple, 619; rules for the pro- 
tection of N&gas, 624 : tradition 
of the origin of caste, 826. 

ParaSu R&ma Peruntheruvu : pro- 
tection to the low class Weavers 
of, 15. 

Paiavan : a class of fishermen, 859; 

*' subsidiary occupations of, 859; 
places where they are largely 
found, 860; system of inheritance, 
860. 

Parayas, 367; Literacy of, 397; 
language of, 438; tradition of 
origin, 860; Caldwell on the 
name, 860; occupation, 860 : 
organisation of, £61. 

PariSamuttu kali : A social amuse- 
ment of the Malabar Christians, 
411. 

Partridge : 292. 

Pariir : 65; lake, 67; rainfall at,. 
73; density of, 373; Sex ratio, 398. 

P&rvathi : consort of Siva, 58 2; 
consecration in Chengannur, 617; 
aocount of ThrippOth, 618. f. n. 

Parvathi puthanar : connects Ka|i- 
namkujam K&yal with Velikayal, 
66. • 

Passes : Bodinaickanniir, 56; The- 
v&ram, 56; Kambam, 56; Giidallur 
or Kumili, 56; Mekkarai, 56; 
Aryank&vu, 56; Aiyanftd, 57; 
Mottaohimala, 57; Thirukkur&n- 
gudy bridle pass, 57: Ayiifffr f iy * 
57, Yedamala, 57. * 
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P&Supatha : Agkma, 564. 

Pat'hanamthitta : Immigration to, 
386, Christians in, 390. 

PaVhanftpuram : Muslims at, 391. 

Pathanjali : 528. 

Pfithiramanal : an island in Vemba- 

’ nad lake, 68. 

Pattaryan : Places where chiefly 
found, 861; story of their coming 
to Ke-ala, 861; system of inheri- 
tance, 861. 

F&tfuka]: popular songs, vatakkan 
p&tfukal, 479, palaya p&ttukal, 
470- 

Payyann&r pattola: an early MaJa- 
y&lam work, 472. 

Peaks: names and elevation of, 53. 

Pearl spots: a variety of fishes, 318, 

Pedro Pacheco: expulsion of, 706. 

Pelican: varieties, 294. 

People: brief note of, 8; composition, 
369; density, 371; variation in 
population, 374; fertility, 376, 
movement of population, 376; rate 
of increase, 377; statistics regard- 
ing buildings, 381 ; increase of urban 
population, 382; sex ratio, 3^2-83; 

, migration, 384; periodic migration 
385, external migration, 385; 
Christians, 390; Muslims, 391, Sex, 
393; civil condition, 394; literacy. 
395 — 400; infirmities, 400; occu- 
pation, 402; earners, working de- 
pendants etc., 403; unemployment 
403-404; appearance, 404; dwel- 
lings, 405; dress, 407; caste marks, 
408; ornaments, 408-10; food and 
drinks, 410 ; amusements, 411 ; 
ceremonies, 412-421; widow mar- 
* riage and ’infant marriage, 421; 
inheritance, 422. 

Peifci: ficus bengalnsis avenue tree. 


154. 

Pertnchsttu TJday&n Choral Alan: 
reference to his munificense, 12-13. 

Periplus: Cape Comorin noticed by, 
596. 

Pexly&r: the longest river of Tra van- 
core, 58-59; dam, 68; lake, 68. 

Persia: 660, 663; Metropolitan of: 
665; Monarch of, 669, 671. 

PerumaTam: Ailanthus, gum from,. 
197. 

Per ump&vur: Dyke across, 98. 

Peru vanth&nam : Dip at, 93. 

Peter, St: Veneration of, 656-657. 

Peterhead: experiment at the har- 
bour of, 91 . 

Peter Paul: appointment as Vicar 
Apostolic, 706; death of, 707. 

Phanerogamia: 244. 

Pherosez: Monarch of Persia, 669. 

Philip Lake, Dr: views of, 91: 

Philip Augustus: questioning the 
authority of Rome, 674. 

Philo: 551. 

Philoxinos, Mar: attempt to secure 
control over MalankaTa, 730; 
proclamation notifying him as 
metropolitan, 731; services, 733, 
threat of excommunication, 734; 
death of, 736. 

Physical features: position and area, 
49; aspect as described by, ward’ 
and Conner, 49-51; natural divi- 
sion, 151-52 ;Mountains , 52-53; des- 
cription of High Ranges, 53; pas- 
ses, 56; rivers, 57-66; backwaters, 
65-68; coast line, 68; climate, 69;. 
seasons, 71; rainfall, 72; winds,. 
75-76; cyclones, 76-77. 

Picchakam: flowers of, 256. 

Pigeons: 292- 

Pigs: 276. 
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(Pilgrimage: places of* o. 

Flrmede: town, 4; hills of, 55; 
ofimate of, "0; rainfall of, 70; 
elevation of, 73; rock near, 97; 
snakes of, 309; density of popula- 
tion, 373; immigration to, 3S5. 

!PiBh&i'oti: different names, 834; mar- 
riage customs, 834-35; system of 
inheritance, 885. 

Pitta-Indian: a beautiful bird, 283. 

Placid, Rev. Dr: quoted, 766-67. 

Plants: leguminous, 162-65; cucur- 
bitaceous, 165 ; tuberous, 167 ; 
fibrous, 184 ; producing edible 
fruits, 171-184; yielding oil, 200; 
medicinal, 204; of special indrest, 
231 ; poisonous, 238; population of 
rice fields, 244; sand-binding, 250; 
with showy or scented flowers, 
252 ; ornamental foliage, 256 ; 
number of varieties, 5; worship of, 
,62*5-628. 

>PlfippaJJy: a caste peculiar to Tra- 
vancore, 834. 

Piftfcu: Butea frondosa , fibre from, 
193; gum from, 197; antidote of, 
243; flowers of, 254. 

Plateaux: climate of, 3; description 
of, 54. 

Pl&vu: Artocarpus integrifolia; tim- 
ber tree, 142; as avenue tree, 154; 
as fruit tree, 173; dye from, 199. 

Plover; 293. 

Poduthalai: Lippia nttdiflora; medi- 
cinal uses of, 221. 

Police: appreciation by Mahathma 
Gandhi, 41. 

‘Polis: 66. 

Pongal: a feast of the Hindus, Thye- 
Pong&l, M&ttu Pongal, 636. 

Ponmana: Irrigation Channel, 22. 

Ponmudi: sanatoria of, 4; bills of, 55; 


pass across, 56; climate 70. 

Ponn&ni: 65; birth place of Thun- 
chat'hu Ramanujan Eluthachan 
480. 

Poonamalle: inscription, 11. 

Pope: thanking the Mah&i&ja, 17, 
John XXII, 667; Alexander VII, 
697; Innocent XII, 706; Leo XIII 
concordat signed by, 765; division 
of the Vicariate Apostolic of Kot- 
tayam; 767, Pius X, appointment 
of Marth5mas Kuiiajacherry, 767. 

Poiakk&d: inroad by the sea at, 69; 
deposit of soft sand, 89; per- 

’ * mission granted by the Raja to car 
ry on propaganda, 687; the Raja 
being procured the title of ‘Bro- 
ther in arms’, 693; victory over,. 
717: 

Porcupine 270. 

Porpoises: 277, 

Ports: the important ones, 3- 

Portuguese: a Viceroy of, 658 ; relics 
of St. Thomas discovered by, 658; 
Christians noticed by, 659; -policy 
of proselytism, 663; coming of, 
675; attempt at conversion, 680, 
tactics of, 684; trouble with Syri- 
ans, 696; change in their fortunes 
706-707. 

PotkuvA]: a caste among Hindus, 
835, 

Poultry: farming, 7, 

Pradyumna Abhyudayam: Sanskrit 
drama* 11. 

PradOsham: an important religious 
day for the Hindus, 633. 

Prajapathi: worshipped as Gofi, 523; 
another namofor Brahma, 546. 

Prakrthi: distinction, according, .to 
sankhya philosophy from Pur usha, 
528. { 
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Pras&da: 589. 

Prawns: 359. 

Primitive tribes: subdivisions among, 
868; origin of, 867; progress of, 
868; distinct features of, 868; 
chief of, 870; civil condition, 870- 
871; social organisation of, 871; 
customs and manners of, 872; reli- 
gion of, 872; Gods worshipped by, 
873; the total number, 873; 
government’s policy for their 
treatment and management, 873. 

Prinsep: quoted, 23. 

Prithwi: worshipped as God 522; 
523. 

Proclamations: Temple entry, 574- 
578; Devaswom, 571; deciding 

• succession in Christian churches, 
731; notifying that all Syrians 
should obey Mar Dionysius, 732; 
declaring Athnausius Metrapolitan 
of Malankarai. 745, 748-49. 

Prophet: early career, 800; message 
of, 800-801; acts of the prophet, 
801; revelation to, 802; earlier 
prophets, 801; simplicity of, 803; 
creed of, 803; his flight, 804; esta- 
blishment of Hijira, 804. 

Protestant: Mission, 653; Church, 
769. 

. Prut'hiehakka: Anonas Squamosus , 
as a hedge plant, *159; fibre from, 
187. 

Ptolemy: Cape Comorin noted by, 
595. 

Public Accounts Committee: 41. 

Public Service: qualification for 
public service in early days, 26; 
nature of, 41. 

PC^ja: its meaning, 549; the import- 
ant pujas,592. 

Pulakuji: a ceremony, 419. 


Pulay&s: 367; literacy of, 397; langu- 
age of, 438; origin of, 861; minor 
divisions among, 862; social cus- 
toms, 862; occupation, 862; caste 
associations, 862. 

Pulimaram: Tamarindus indica , as 
timber tree, 141. 

Pujiyarila: oxalis corniculata , me- 
dicinal uses of, 215. 

Puljuvan: a caste among Hindus, 

862 . 

Pulney: birds of the hills of, 278. 

Pumsavanam: a ceremony of the 
Namputhiris and the Brahmans, 
414-415. 

Punalur: rock near, 98, 99; mica 
mining at, 119; Paper Mill at, 
18S. 

Punam Namputhiri: Manipravaja, 
453; literary works of, 476-477. 

Punga: ponganata glabra, as avenue 
tree, 156. 

Punjar: Edavaka, 852; Royal family, 
852. 

Punna: calophyllum inophyllum , as 
timber tree, 150; as avenue tree, 
155. 

Punthanam Namputhiri: important 
literary works of, 484. 

Punthura: lake of, 68. 

Puianas: religious texts of the Hindus 
524 ; philosophy as explained 
in, 525; origin of, 527; gods, 
and godde&ses extolled in, 531; 
contribution to the development 
of worship in lemples, 535; later 
to srutis, 539 ; Lingapuxfinam, 
545; Kfirmapui&nam, 546; M&r- 
kandeyapuiaoam, 547, 583; prin- 
ciples and doctrines designed for 
the spiritual evolution of mankind, 
548; important temples of the 
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state mentioned it, 556 ; principal 
manifestations of Siva as explained 
in thfe pur&o&s, 581; Padma pur&- 
Uam, 584; Skftndapur&naih, 632; 
Sivapui&nam, 635 ; reference to 
change from one caste to another, 
819. 

Puran&niiru : a famous Tamil classic, 
601. 

Puri: realisation of Chaithanya at, 
553. 

Putfhaiichunda : solatium indicum , 
medicinal Uses of, 219. 

Put'haTikandam: 605. 

Pufhencruz: geological condition of, 
95; establishment of a leper colony 
by the Salvation Army at, 782. 

Put'henkQttuk&r: a section of Chris- 
tians, 701; 710; attitude described 
by Buchanan, 722; grant by 
government to, 724; Munro’s atti- 
tude towards, 727; plight of the 
Put'henkur Syrians, 726; Bishop of, 
730. 

Pyroxenite: 94: 

Pythogoras: attempt made to un- 
ravel the mystery of the life be- 
fore and life after, 528. 

Python: a venomous snake, 305- 

Q 

Quail: a kind of bird seen near Cape 
and the High Ranges, 292. 

Quartz: 96-97. 

Queen: grant made to the East 
India Company by the Queen of 
Attingal, 20; the work of two 
Queens, 25*26; hearty welcome by 
the queen of Sheba, 668; Queen of 
QuiloU rebuilding the St. Thomas 


Church, 679* 

Quias: an authority for the princi- 
ples of Islam, 801. 

Quilon: port of, 3; totria, 4; chttrchi 
at, 16; All at, 66; Residency, 67; 
month of maximum precipitation 
of the Division, 71; origin of the 
sandy tract north of, 89j sex ratio, 
394; condition of the Christians, 
666; Christian settlements visited 
by John of Montecorvino, 067; 
Bishop of, 668; visit of Jordanus, 
675; events at, 678; burning of 
St. Thomas church, 679; conference 
at, 719; Quilon Committee of, 745. 

Quran: 801. 


R 

Rabbits: 271. 

R&dh&krishoan, Sir S.: on the multi- 
plicity of divinities, 547. 

Rae Milne: on St. Thomas tradition,. 
654, 655, 661. 

Ragozin: on Nftga worship, 520. 

Rainfall: details, 72; South-West 
Monsoon, 73; precipitation, ,73; 
North-East Monsoon, 73-74; sum- 
mer storms, 74; Table of, 79-80. 

R&jagCp&lachftii: on the work 6f the 
Assembly, 42. 

I^ajakkamangalam: capture of a 
whaler at, 277; skink, 302. 

R&jam&lly: caesalpinia pulcherrima : 
flowers of, 255. 

R&jan&thakavi: a court pofet of 
Atohuthar&ya, 12. 

R&jaxaja Varma, Prof.: theory Of the 
Dravidian origin, 112; enunciatftm 
of the laws, 446; oh the rendering 
of Malay Slain into Tamil, 149; dn 
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the periods of development, 450; 
as K«ra]apftnini, 469; Kumftra- 
sambhavam, 506. 

Kftjarftja Varma, M.: elegies of, 510. 

K&jaiathn&vallyam: 477. 

Kftjas: principal families of, 852, 
sarask&ras,852.* 

^ftma: God worshipped by Hindus, 
524; incarnation, 634. 

Kftraa Iyen, Dalawa: 14. 

Kftraaccham: Andropogon squarrosus 
medicinal properties, 133; impor- 
tance in industry, 133; oil from, 
201; a binder, 251. 

Kfttnachandra Rao: purificatory cerqj 
monies quoted, 549. 

Rftmacharitham: opinion of Caldwell, 
443, 447; authorship of, 465, 472. 

Ramadan (Ramzan): 802; a day o? 
great rejoicings for the Muslims, 
814. 

Kamadas: realisation of, 563. 

Kftmakatftappattu: author of, 473; 
importance, 473; its date, 473. 

K&ma Kurup: a great humorist, 
505. 

liftman PiJJai, C. V.: 439; a promi- 
nent prose writer, 502; important 
works of, 503. 

Kftmapftnivftdan: identification with 
Kunchan Nambiyftr, 497. 

Kftmaputat'hu V&iiar: Kuehela- 
vrt'ham by, 486-87. 

K&mftnujan: Vivek&nanda on, 518; 
realisation of, 553; principles and 
, teachings of, 543-44. 

Kfcma Rao: 122* 

K&maswftmy Aiyar, SaohivSt’hama 
Sir C. P.: Broadcast by, 2; effort at 
# co-ordination of the lines of com- 
munication, 37; advice for consti- 

, tutional reform,* 43 ; economic 


planning explained by, 47; on the 
effect of Temple Entry Proclama- 
tion, 48; Report of the Devaswom 
Separation Committee examined 
by, 563. 

Kamayaoam: an epic, 468; P&thftja 
Kftmayanam and Sathamukha 
Kamayaoam, (works of Ayyippil- 
Jai Agan) 473 ; Kftmftyapam 
Champu, 476, 477; (Punam Nam- 
puthifi’s), Adhyathma, Kftmftya- 
uara (Elut'hacchanE) 481; venera- 
tion for, 517; solfless Rhakthi illus- 
trated in, 534; reading in temples, 
591 ; paintings of scenes from, 603. 

Kama Varma Mahftraja, Karthika 
Thirun&l: a great scholar, 12; vic- 
tory of, 1 4; assistance to British, 
21; concession to the Varftpula 
church, 16; Fra Bartholomew on 
his generosity to Christians, quo- 
ted, 36; efficient rule, 22; c&atta- 
vaTiyOla quoted, 23; literary Ex- 
cellence of the correspondence, 
501; Saurashtras brought to 
Travancore by, 863. 

Bftm Mohan Roy: 638. 

Rftnee: concession to the N&gercoil 
Mission, 772. (See Queen). 

Ranni: river of, 60-61; peculiarity of 
the rubber at, 126. 

Rapson. E. J.: on St. Thomas tradi- 
tion, or 4. 

Rats: 272. • 

Kavi Varma: paintings of, 34. 

Kavi Varma fculaSekhai'a: victory 
over Pftndyas and Chojas, 13; a 
great scholar and poet, 30. 

Kavi Varma Samgrftmadhlfa: refe- 
rence in UonumUsandeGam, 474. 

Raymond, Bishop: assistance of, 724, 
Reddi: 86?. 
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Reeds: total yield, 5. 

Regency: Mahar&oi Sethu Lekshmi 
Bftyi, 28. 

Religion: population belonging to 
each, 386; Hinduism, 516; Christia- 
nity, 649; Islam, 800. 

Religious toleration: 5 ; copper 
plate grant to Sapir Iso, 16; exemp- 
tion from taxation granted by 
UnnikeralaVarma, 16; M&rt'h&nda 
Varma Mah&r&ja’s grant to Var&- 
pula church, 16; acknowledgement 
by Pope of the policy of, 17. 

Renadot: on St. Thomas tradition, 
061. 

Reports: Temple Entry Committee, 
576. Devaswom Separation Com- 
mittee, 560-570. 

Reptiles: 295. 

Resources, natural: 5. 

Rhode- investigations of, 90. 

Riberro: Jesuit Father in charge of 
the Bishopric of Cr&nganore, 708. 

Rig Veda: Sir Charles Eliot quoted, 
520; Hymns of, 522; Hamsavathi 
Rik quoted, 523; HifaOyagarbha 
hymn quoted, 523-24; the later 
hymns of the Rig Vtda samhitha, 
527; Narada’s saying quoted from 
ChandogyaUpanishad, 536; Hindu 
thought from the time of, 547; 
offering enjoined by, 628; caste in, 
820. 

Ringletaube: Protestant Missionary, 
724-25; assiduous labours of, 770. 
Risley , Sir Herbert:- characterisation 
of Hinduism, 521; definition of 
Fetishism, 629; definition of caste, 
817. 

Rivers: general, 57; the Per iy fir, 
58, 59; the Muv&ttupula river, 
59-60; the Menimala, river, 60; 


the Pampa or R&nni, 60-61; the 
Achenksil river, 61; the Kal* 
lada river, 61-02; the It'hikara 
river, 62; the Attingal or V&m ana- 
pur am river, 62; the Karamana 
river, 62; the Kijliyftr, 62; the 
Neyy&r, 63 ; the Kulilfhura or 
Th&mpraparoi river, 63 ; the 
Ksthay&r, 55, 63; the Vada£6eri 
river, 64 ; the Ch&lakkudy or 
K<5ta66?ri river, 64; the Ancha. 
n&d river, 64; the H&numannadi, 
65. 

Road: length of, 36. 

Rocks: crystalline, 93-94; chemical 
composition of, 98; aeolian, 106. 

Roman Catholics: 651, 673 ; later 
history, 758; centres of authority, 
759. 

Rome: efforts of, 663; missionaries 
from, 674. 

Romfsh Chandra Butt: progress of 
thought described by, 520; on 
caste, 821. 

Roxburgh, Dr. : on the fibre of 
KurumthORi, 187. 

Royal Court of Final Appeal: 731; 
observation of, 732; on the ap- 
pointment of Athanasius, 743 ; on 
the action of Mar Dionysius, 744; 
decision on the suit filed by Mar 
Joseph Dionysius, 751. 

Royle, Dr. F.: 184, 189; on tanning, 
193. 

Roz Franoisoo: appointment of, 688; 
made Arch Bishop, .693. 

Rubber: area under, 6; plantations 
of, 125-126. 

Rudra: 521, 522, 523, 546. 

Rudr&ksha: 409. 

Ruling family; seat of, 4; descen- 
dants of Che &s, 9; High ideals of, 
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14; tutelary deity of, 14; religious 
toleration, 15; acknowledgement of 
the generosity of, 1 7; literary ta- 
lents, 30; civil list of, 40; motto of, 
41 ; peoples’ loyalty to, 367 ; conces- 
sions to London Mission, 770, 772, 
773; kindness to Muslims, 812; 
power of control in the religious 
affairs, 812; money expended by 
Mah&r&ja for the teaching of bible, 
774. 

s 

Sabarimala; pass leading to, 56; 
rainfall at, 73; Sastha temple, 621. 

S&dhujana PaTipalana Sangham: an 
organisation striving to better the 
conditions of the backward com- 
munities, 406. 

S&hitbya Pafishath, Samastha 
Kerala: a literary conference, re- 
ference to the Trivandrum session, 
456; objects explained, 512. 

Sahr Mukkal: 807. 

Saivaism: 540; Monier Williams on, 
545; rituals, 535. 

Sakthaism: 540. 

Sakthan Thampur'&n, Manavedan: 
originator of Krishn&Ham, 488. 

S&ktbas: a religious sect, 530. 

Sakthi: worship of, 519, 520; the 
female complement of Siva, 533; 
oneness of Siva and Sakthi, 547 ; 
different forms and names, 582- 
83; chief temples dedicated to, 583. 

S&lagramam: deposits of, 590; puja 
to, 604; varieties and details of 
.worship, <622. 

Salgrado: a priest, 705. 

S&liyan: 863. 


Salvation Army: 651; chief centres 
of work, 781; humanitarian work, 
782. 

S&manthas: 850. 

S&manyas: a sub-division among 
Namputhiiis, 839. 

Samavart'hanam: a ceremony among 
Namputhiris and Brahmans, 413. 

Sambandham: aN&yar marriage, 416. 

Sambavar Elevation Committee: an 
organisation for the uplift of the 
backward communities, 406. 

Sambur: 276. 

Samsk&raB: 412. 

Samhothikar: a sub-division among 
Namputhiris, 839. 

Samith&dhanam: oblation of fuel to 
the sacred fire, 413. 

Samu Men5n, Varavur: Jn&nav&si- 
shtam of, 506. 

Sanathana Dharma: explanation of, 
516-17. : 

Sanatoria: important ones, 4-5. 

Sandal Wood: Chandanam : 202, 208. 

SandeGa Kavya: a class of literary 
composition, 467. 

Sandhyavandanam: an observation 
of the Namputhiris and Brahmans, 
413. 

Sand Pipers: 293. 

Sankar&charya: advaitha philoso- 
phy, 33; Vivfkananda on, 518; 
contribution to the principles of 
Hinduism, 538; spread of his philo- 
sophy, 539; principles of s&nkhya 
philosophy, 549-41; teachings ex- 
plained by Will Durant, 541-42, 
543; differences between Sankara 
and Madhwa, 544, 551- 

Sankarapuri: a family supposed to 
lie ordained by St. Thomas for 
sacred orders, 664. 
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S&nkhya Philosophy: 528, 533, 539, 
581. 

Sankunoi, Kott&rat'hil: 507; Aithi- 
hyam&la, 51 1. 

Sapir Tso, Maruwan: copper plate 
grant to, 16. 

S&stba: different forms, 585; attri- 
butes applied to, 585; important 
temples dedicated to, 621. 

S&sthAnkOfta: lake of, 68, 294. 

SauT&shfcras: a caste of weavers, 863. 

Sayaoa: 33. 

Scorpions: 363. 

Seasons: 71-72; seasonal data, 79. 

Seleucia: principal see of the Nesto- 
rians, 669; reference to the Patri- 
arch of, 671, 673. 

Senkuttuvan: 12; victorious march, 
13; literary ability of his brother, 
443. 

Sesha Aiyer, K. G-: author of *Ceras 
of the Sangam Age’ cited, 13. 

Ssthu Lakshmi Bayi, Maharaoi: 
regency of, 28; Lord Irwin’s visit 
during regency, 28. 

Sethu P&rvathi Bayi, Mahar&oi: 
mother of His Highness Sri 
Chit'hifa Thiruna! Maharaja; Pre- 
sidential address to the All-India 
Women’s Conference quoted, 43; 
His Highness’ speech on the 
watchful solicitude of, 47; per- 
sonal example of, 48, 578. 

S§thupathi of R&mn&d: persecution 
of Christians, 17. 

Sex: 393. 

Sex ratio: 394. 

Shark: 314. 

Shells: 322-324. 

ShenkOfta: railway, 36; area, 49; 
pass across, 56; rainfall, 73; velo- 
city of wind* 75; iron oares, 116; 


common avenue tree, 145; cultiva- 
tion of sun hemp, 186, 190, 208; 
population, 282; Christians, 390; 
sex ratio, 394. 

Sherring, Rev. M. A.: 'History of 
Protestant Mission in India’, 
on the Mah&r&ja’s patronage of 
teaching Bible, 774. 

Sherthala: 191; density of popula- 
tion, 373; sex ratio, 394; temple, 
589, 615. 

Shiahs: a sub-division among Mus- 
lims, 813 ; difference in creed with 
Sunnis, 813; number belonging to 
\ Shiahs and Sunnis, 876-77. 

Shops: number of, 381. 

Sh5da6akriy&s: 415. 

Short stories: 511. 

Shrews: 268. 

Shrikes: 280, 285, 295. 

Sikhism: 369; number of followers, 
386- 

Silappathikaram: A Tamil classic, 
30, 443 ; reference to principal 
dialects in, 444. > 

Silliminite: 115- 

Simeon: Nestorian patriarch, 676. 

Simon Mamma: 683. 

Sltha: consort of Sri R&ma, 534/ 

Stva: God worshipped by Hindus, 
533, 545, 546, 547, 580-82; impor- 
tant temples dedicated to, 582. 

Sivar at'hri: a day observed by Hindus 
with fast and vigil, 635. 

SivOlk .NampQthiii: popularity of, 
507. 

Smarthavich&ram: 840. 

Smith, Vincent A.: Ancient History 
of India quoted, 45; on St. Thomas 
visit, 654; explanation of caste, 817. 

Smrithis: 518, 524, 527, 535, 589, 555. 

Snail: 325. 
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Snakes: 304-312; (for worship see 
N&ga). 

Soarez: Superior of the ‘Independent 
Catholic Mission*, 767. 

Socotra: 653, 660. 

Soils: of south Travancore, 1 10; for- 
mation of lime stone in the Ar&rn- 
bojy pass, 111. 

S5p&nam: steps to the sanctum 
sanctorum, 588. 

Southists: a sub-division among 
Christians, 668. 

South India United Church: 651; 

faith and practice of, 791-792. 
Sparrow: 282. 

Speechly, Bishop: 758. 

Spices: 225-230. 

Spiders: 364. 

Squirrels: 271-272. 

Sr&dha: 419. 

Srinagar: 543. 

Srinivasa Iyeng&r, P. T.: on D&syu 
rites, 5l9; on migration of Aryan 
cult, 520-21; ancient Tamils, 825. 
Sri ^ftmakrishna: Swami Vlvfkan- 
anda on, 518; sayings of, 534; rea- 
lisation of, 553; I^amakrishna Mis- 
sion, 639-41. 

Sri Rangam: 543, 553. 

Sruthis: 518, 526, 539. 

Stabiiini, Bishop: appointed Vicar 
Apostolic of Vaxftpula, 761. 
Stanley Dean: on St. Thomas tradi- 
tion, 662, 672. 

State: contrast with other .states, 23; 

. its beauty and importance, 1 ; re- 
cognition as ‘Model State*, 26; 
credit of, 37; a unique position, 38; 
position and area, 39; aspect, 49; 
„ birds peculiar to, 278. 

Stephanus: disagreement with Cul- 
len, 746; his difficulties, 746. 


Sth5thr&s: 468. 

Stomatopoda: 36 i. 

Stone chat: (southern) Indian, 284. 

St. Thomas: story of his visit to 
Malabar, 651; treatment of the 
tradition, 653; land marks of the 
tradition, 655; recorded evidence, 
656; authority against, 661; con- 
clusion, 662. 

Subrahmooya: God worshipped by 
Hindus, 520, 584; important tem- 
ples of, 584; important day of, 632. 

Suchlndrain: sacredness of the 
Konna tree, 590; temple, 598-601. 

Sun-birds: 282. 

Surya: 522-23, 

Susrutha: 35. 

Swathi Thirun&l Mah&raja: dispute 
with Cullen, 27; a musician, 31; 
rapturous compositions, 34; a 
patron of fine arts, 497. 

Swifts: 290. i 

Synods: of diamper, 690; of M&veli- 
kaia, 737; of Mujanthurut'hu, 749; 
of Alwaye, 754. 

Syrian Christians: 662; friendly 
associations with Portuguese, 676; 
Xavier’s attempt to conciliate, 
682; refusal to admit priests 
trained in Cranganore, 683; revolt 
against Jesuit supremacy, 696; 
training in the Cranganore College 
682; appeal i,o Antioch by dis- 
affected Syrians, 742; Knanaya, 
783; union with C. M. S. Missiona- 
ries, 734. 


T 

Tagore: 638. 

Taliyi: temple at, 557. 
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Taluks: density of,^ 378; proportion 
of the followers of the different 
religions, 388* 

Tamil: 513. 

Tapatee Samvaranam: a Sanskrit 
drama, 10. 

Tea: area under, 6. 

TeleoBfcei: 316. 

Tellicherry: 500. 

Temple: number in 1820, 574; in 
1931, 381, relationship with the 
state, 557; Temples and thanthras, 
548; assumption of, 558; of Travan- 
core, 586; styles of, 586; portions 
of, 587; Cape Comorin, 596-97; Su- 
chindram, 598-601 ; Thiiuvattar, 
601-602; Trivandrum, 602-611; 
Varkala, 611-12; Harip&d, 612-13; 
Ampalapula, 613-15 ; ShenkOtfa, 
615-17; Chenganniir, 617-18; Vai- 
kom, 619-20 ; Ettumanfir, 620 ; 
Sarbarimala, 621; Kadut'hurut'hi, 
*620; Koikkal temple at Attingal, 
621; Bhagavathi temple, Kada- 
kkal, 621 ; Ur&likunnam temple 
at K&ttayam, 621 ; Thakali temple, 
in Ampalapula, 621; Th iru vila 
temple in Shlrthala, 621. 

Teris: 107. 

Terms: 293. 

Tethys: 87. 

Thakali: medicinal oil of, 202; temple 
of, 621. 

Thakk&ji: medicinal effect of, 219. 

ThalamaO Petti: 618. 

Thalava: 189. 

Th&li: 409 ; kettu, 416 ; Sankuthali, 
418. 

Thamp&ns: 853. 

Thant&n: 863. 

Thantra; 548, 551, 591. 

Thantrasamucohayam: 554. 


Thekku: 139. 

Thekkumkur: temple of, 557; annexa- 
tion of the territory of, 717. 

Theng&pattanam: lake of, 68; dip at, 
93. 

Theosophy: 641-45. 

Thett&mpafal: 208. 

Thir'umulp&ds: 853. 

Thir'uvadi: 12. 

Thir'uvallam: 546. 

Thiruv&rppu: 589. 

Thiruvathira: 635. 

Thir'uvatt&r: 556, 601-602. 

Thiruvaymoli: 465, 602. 

'Thiruvella: Christian population at, 
390; temple at, 558; &6ramom at, 
641; church at, 664. 

Thiruvila: temple, 621. 

Thifuvithamkodu: 664. 

Thodupula: pass to, 56.; rubber of, 
125; elephants at, 274 ; proportion 
of Hindus, 388; temple at, 557. 

Tholan: 471. 

Tholiyur: 715. 

ThOlk&ppiyam: 444- 

Thomas I, Mar: 703-704. 


it 

II 

„ : 711. 


>» 

III 

„ : 711- 


a 

IV 

„ :7H; 

letter of, 7 1*2 ; 




714. 

) ) 

V 

„ : 715. 


t* 

VI 

». : 716; 

consecration by 


Bishop Gregory as Dionysius I, 
717. 

Thomas yllJ, Mar: 730. 

„ IX : 730;4eprival of 
his authority, 731. 

Thomas, Archdeacon: elected as 
Episcopa, 696; legality of conse- 
cration questioned,* 697 ; conse- 
cration as Mar Thoma I, 703.704. 

Thomas Cana: 665 (seeKnayaThoma) 
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Thomas do Campo: successor of 
Archdeacon George, 695. 

Thomas de Castro: 705. 

Thomas Juda: acts of, 653. 

Thomas Kui i&lacherry: appointment 
as Vicar Apostolic, 767. 

Thomas, St.: 15, 651, 652. 

Thomas, the Manechian: 664. 

Thomas, Mar: 676. 

Thomas, Mar Dionysius: 756. 

Thomas, F. W.: 514. 

ThOvftJa: vegetation of, 124; com- 
mon avenue tree of, 145; Kafum- 
pana at, 190; immigration to, 385; 
sex ratio, 394. 
r l hrimurthis: 535, 546, 598. 
Thripparappu: 557. 

Thrippuoit'hura: 613. 

ThrippUthu: 618. 

Thrippadidftnam: 562. 

Thukk&r&m: 638. 

Thujasi: ocimum species, 223; vene- 
ration of, 624. 

Thuifal: 467, 496. 

Thy agar aja: 31, 34. 

Thyagasundafi: shrine of, 597. 

Tiger: 263. 

Tigris: 654, 660. 

Tigdtum: 673. 

Timotheus, Mar: consecration of, 756- 
Tippu: defeat of, 14, 21, 812. 

Titus KalJhanfir: successor of Atha- 
nasius, 757. 

Titus, Mar Thomas II: 758. 

Towns: important ones, 4; number of, 
5; population of, 381; total area 
of, 382. 

Translations: 506. 

Transmigration: 520, 521, 

Treaty: 21. 

Trees: timber varieties, 5; valuable 
timber, 138-153; avenue tree, 154- 


161, shade, 161-62; yielding gums, 
resins, dyes etc., 197-200; prihoi. 
pal lac trees, 203-204. 

Tribes, primitive: 629. 

Trikkandiyur: 462. 

Trivandrum: port of, 3; town, 4; ob- 
servatory of, 70; month of maxi- 
mum precipitation of the division 
of, 71; observation of rainfall at, 
72; bail storm at, 74; velocity of 
wind at, 81; opening of the pilot 
station at, 76; density of, 373; 
temple of, 602. 

Trigon: 290- 

Turtles: 297-99. 

Tnticorin coast: conversion at, 681. 


u 

Udakapuranam: 414. 

Udayagu'i: Church at, 16. 

Udaya Mart'handa Varma : prefix 
‘chexa’ attached to his name, 11; 
Udayam&rt'handapuram after the 
name of Vira Udayam&rt'h&nda 
Varma, 611. 

Udaya Varma: a king of Kslat'hu- 
nad, 478. 

Uddanda S&stry : appreciation of 
Punam Nampiithiii, 477. 

Udumpu: Veranus monitor, 303*304. 
Ujjain: 33. 

Ulunnu : Phaseolns mungo, an oil 
seed, 163. , 

Ullatans: a hill tribe, 869; places of 
residence, 869; complexion, 871; 
marriage customs, 872. 
Umayamma Bftni: 485. 

Ummioi Thampy: 25. 
Unemployment : Statistics relating 

to, 403- 
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Ungulate: order, 274; Bison, 274; 
Niigifi Tahr, 275; Deer, 275-276; 
Pigs, 276. 

Unjsl: swinging, an amusement, 411. 

University: establishment of Tra- 
vaneore university, 35; Chancellor 
of, 35; Dewan on the necessity of, 
47, (speech quoted); need for fur- 
ther study of Travancore Flora 
in, 122. 

Uooi K§rala Varma: victory of, 14; 
concessions to Christians, 16; atti- 
tude towards English East India 
Company, 20. 

UouumlieandcSam : early Mani- 
prav&lam, 453; peculiarities of the 
verses, 464; position of Malayalam 
language at the time of, 461; a 
work of outstanding literary and 
historical value, 473; as the earliest 
Sand€6a k&vya, 474; its difference 
from Meghadutha, 475. 

Upanayanam: 413. 

Upanishads: 520, 522, 525, 526, 529, 
533, 535, 536, 638, 639, 542, 651. 

Uxalikkunnam temple: Siva temple 
at K&ttayam, 621. 

Uf&lis: one of the hill tribes, 868; 
places where they generally reside, 
869; tradition of, 870; physique, 
871; marriage customs, 872. 

Ur&omakk&r: 557, 658. 

Uthram Thi-urta!: 27; interest 
evinced in the Allopathic system 
of medical treatment, 36; literary 
works, 494. 

Uthsavams: 664, 593. 

v 

Vadagalai: a section among Iyen- 
gftrs, caste jmarks^of, 408. 


V&dhy&ns: a sub-division among 
ViSishta Nam path! r is, 838; func- 
tions in Murajapom, 609- 

Vaikom: a place of pilgrimage, 5; a 
common hedge plant at, 161; tem- 
ple of , 6 1 9-20- 

Vaipicotta: 687; 688. 

Vaishuavism: 632, 633, 535, 540, 
513; 545. 

VfUans: 863. 

ValiyaS&la: record found at, 11. thri- 
murthis, 546. 

Valiyathura: 681. 

Vaniyans: 864. 

, Vanjipula: 618. 

Vann&ns: 864. 

Van Rheed: Dutch Governor at 
Cochin, 704. 

VaT&hamuri'hi: 535. 

Vafapula: 16; church at, 705; Vicar 
Apostolic of, 706; administration 
of Angelus Francis from, 708; 
authority of the Bishop of, 720; 
Carmelites at, 739; la tin vicariate 
apostolic, 765. 

Varghese Mappila: originator of 
Bhash&p5shi»i Sabha, 502. 

Variyar: 836. 

Varkala: seaside resort, 5; cliffs, of, 
6S; Varkala series, 86; Varkala 
beds, 87; cutting of tunnel, 88, 
99; Varkala formation, 100-103; 
clay of, 117; temple at, 611. 

Vafalekshmi Vratham: 636- 

Varuna:*521 f 522, 527, 600; 627. 

Vasco de Gama: 675; 677. 

V&sthuyaga; a ceremony in connec- 
tion with the consecration of a 
temple, 587. 

Vasu Bhattathifi: Yudhishtiia vi- 
jaya, 331; f. n., 513. 

YasQs; 522, 
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VatakkumkQr: temple of, 557, 614, 
620; annexation of , 7 1 7. 

Vattakotta: marine beds of, 88; fort 
of, 104; 105. 

V attelut'hu: the oldest alphabet in 
Malabar, 459, 460. 

V§damftniekam: 771. 

Vedas: 622, 626, 635, 538, 539, 544, 
545, 548, 549, 551; 820. 

Velakkit'halan&yar: 865. 

Velan: 865. 

Vel&n: 865. 

Veji: 67. 

Vella!&s: N&njanad Vel!al&s, 369; 
literacy, 397; appearance, 404; de,-« 
tails of the caste , 865-6. 

Velut'hadat'hunayar: 866. 

Velu Thampy: disagreement with 
Macaulay, 24; proclamation, 501. 

Vembalinad 474. 

Venftd: 1, 12. 

Veumaui Namputhiri: 506. 

Vgttakkftran: 866. 

Vidv&nkutty: 780. 

Vidy&jrambham: 413. 

Vijayanagar: 11 , 12, 811. 

Vilinjam: factory, 20; mussel near, 
326; Portuguese at, 629. 

Village: 383, 384. 

Vilvamangalat'hu Swamiy&r: 488, 
556, 604, 613. 

Vin&yaka chathurtbi: 634. 

Vincent Maria: 697. 

Vipers: 312. 

VlraSaiver: 867. 

Vir&t: 550. 

Vfe&khom Thirun&l Maharaja: 27,31. 

Vishnu: 520, 521, 523, 533, 543, 544, 
545, 546, 578-80; important tem- 
ples.of, £82, 

Vishu: 637. 

Vissoher, Canter; 727. 
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Vivek&nandaBwamy: on the contri- 
bution of south to north, 518; on 
image worship, 554, 565; visit of, 
040; on caste system, 819. 

Vulture: 291. 

Vyaghrapada: 619. 

w 

Wadger, Bank: 7. 

Wagtails: 282. 

Warbler: 280- 

Ward and Conner: description of 
the aspect of the country by, 49- 
51, 388; estimation of the number 
of kavus, 623; number of Chris- 
tians, 649; number of churches and 
mosques according to, 574. 

Waring, Dr. E- J.: 129. 

Warren Hastings: 517- 

Wasps: 332-34. 

Watts, M. E-: quoted, 9. 

Watt, Sir G.: on fibres, 190; on fibre 
fr om plantain, 191, 193; opinion 
about upao 232. 

Weaver bird: 2 SI. 

Weevils: 342. 

Wellesley, Lord: commission of, 719. 

Whales: 277. 

Whelks: 324. 

Widow-marriage: 42 1. 

Widtsoe, John A,: on soil erosion, 
250. 

Will Durant: 520. 

Willingdon, Eefol of: compliments 
to His Highness Sri Chi t' hi r a 
Thiruna} Maharaja, 46. 

Willingdon Water Works: 129. 

Wilson, Bishop*, deputation to settle 
differences, 736, 778. 

Wilt disease; 13L 
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Winds: surface winds, 75-76; upper 
winds, 76; table of, 81. 

Woman: role of, 43; members in 
legislature, 44 ; dress and orna- 
ments of, 407, 400, 410. 

Wood Cock: 294. 

Wood Pecker: 286-87. 

Wood snipe: 294. 

x 

Xavier, Francis: Bishop, successor of 
Bishop Stabilini, 761. 

Xavier, St Francis: founding chur- 
ches, 16; coming of, 81. 

Y 

Yadavan: 867- 

Yaj^fts: 529. 


Yajurveda: on caste, 820. 

Yakshi: story in Urounflisand^am, 
475; N&ga yakshi, 624. 

Yama: 523. 

Yanthra: 548. 

YathrakaliP&ttii: 412. 

YeSsda: Mother of Lord Krishna, 
537. 

Yuddhishtiravijayam: a work of V&bu 
Bhattathi i, 331; f. n. 

Yugadipandika: 637. 

Yuyomayam: 780-81. 

z 

Zaratusa: 528. 

Ziroon: Results of analysis, 114. 

Zone: Flora of dry, 124; sub-tropical/ 
124-125. 

Zoroastrianism : 369 ; number of 
followers, 386, 391. 
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